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NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

University,  January  7,  1845. 
Ordered., — That  the  Annual  Reports  and  Proceedings  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  published. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

JOHN  JAY,  Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Library,  January   21,  1845. 
Ordered, — That  the  Reports  submitted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  together  with 
an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

ERASTUS  C.  BENEDICT,  Secretary. 
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NEW  YORK    HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Historical  Room.-,  University,  January  7,  1845. 

At  the  recurrence  of  the  Annual  Meeting  the  Executive 
Committee  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
them,  deem  it  expedient  to  submit  an  abstract  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  past  year ;  not  merely  as  a  formal  report  to 
the  Society,  bat  as  a  condensed  official  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  information  no  less  of  those  members  who 
have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  meetings,  than  of  kindred 
societies,  and  the  public  at  large,  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  result  of  our  labors. 

The  members  of  the  ►Society  have  great  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  continued  prosperity  and  growing  usefulness  of  an 
institution  established  for  such  noble  purposes,  and  which 
has  heretofore  struggled  with  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments which  always  retarded,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
wholly  paralyzed  its  healthful  action.  It  now  enjoys  the 
breath  of  a  new  and  vigorous  life,  and  sees  in  the  large  and 
spirited  attendance  of  its  members  the  means  of  increasing 
usefulness,  and  the  promise  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

But  our  congratulations  are  not  unmingled  with  sorrow. 
During  the  year  which  has  just  closed,  three  of  our  mem- 
bers, who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  have  been  removed  by  death.  John  Pintard, 
LL.  D.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution,  and  always 
its  fast  friend,  was  at  our  last  Annual  meeting  the  oldest 
surviving  member  of  the  Society.  He  has  gone  to  his  rest, 
full  of  years,  with  a  mind  stored  with  useful  knowledge, 
rich  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  and  leaving  behind 
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him  the  memory  of  a  life  of  active  usefulness  and  universal 
benevolence. 

We  have  also  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  zealous 
associate  in  William  L.  Stone,  so  long  and  so  favorably 
known  as  an  active  literary  and  political  Editor  of  one 
of  our  oldest  daily  journals,  but  who  still  found  time  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  historical  and  general  literature,  and 
by  his  works  to  give  his  name  a  place  in  our  literary  annals. 
Up  to  the  period  of  his  last  fatal  illness,  he  was  an  ardent 
and  efficient  member  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  Executive 
Committee,  and  had  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  press, 
further  valuable  results  of  his  researches  into  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  State.  The  latest  production  of  his  pen  was  a 
paper  on  an  interesting  historical  subject,  intended  by  him 
to  be  read  before  the  Society,  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Committee,  and  will  be  presented  on  a  future 
occasion. 

Doctor  Samuel  FopxRy  had  but  recently  joined  the  Society, 
but  his  constant  attendance  upon  its  meetings,  the  part  he 
took  in  its  discussions,  and  the  papers  read  by  him,  as  well 
as  his  productions  and  labors  in  the  line  of  his  profession, 
left  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  favorable  estimate  his  many 
friends  had  formed  of  his  character,  was  just ;  and  that  in 
his  early  death  this  Society  has  lost  a  valuable  member, 
and  the  community  an  estimable  citizen. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the.  last  Annual  Report  to  the  influ- 
ence which  this  Society  had  exercised  in  procuring  the 
establishment  by  the  State  Government,  of  a  mission  to 
examine  the  ancient  colonial  records  in  Holland,  France, 
and  England  ;  and  to  procure  copies  of  such  documents  as 
might  furnish  useful  materials  for  the  future  historians  of 
our  country.  This  important  trust  was  confided  to  John 
Romeyn  Brodiiead,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  our  State,  who  has  dis- 
charged the  duty  with  signal  ability  and  faithfulness.  The 
results  of  his  mission  will  shortly  be  communicated  officially 
to  the  Legislature,  and  the  Committee  confidently  believe 
that  the  large  collection  of  documents  procured  by  him  will 
be  found  exceedingly  valuable  as  historical  authorities. 
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The  Committee  repeat  and  urge  the  suggestion  formerly 
made,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  publication 
of  these  records,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society;  subject 
to  whose  use  they  are  now  by  law  required  to  be  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
published  by  the  State,  the  cause  of  History  would  seem  to 
be  better  subserved  by  having-  them  deposited  with  our  col- 
lections, where  they  could  conveniently  be  collated  with 
other  authorities,  and  be  free  from  the  embarrassments 
which  necessarily  impede  research  in  one  of  the  public 
offices  of  the  State  Government. 

During  the  past  year,  nine  stated  and  three  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  have  been  held,  all  of  which  have  been 
characterized  by  proceedings  of  instructive  interest.  During 
the  customary  summer  recess,  alterations  were  made  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Library,  by  which  portions  of  the  collections 
have  been  rendered  more  accessible,  and  a  better  disposition 
made  of  the  pictures  and  busts. 

At\  the  stated  meeting  in  January,  the  officers  of  the 
Society  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D.,  Second  Vice  President, 
read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Sketches  of  New  Netherland,"  and 
exhibited  a  number  of  autograph  letters  of  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant,  and  others,  of  a  very  early  date.  Also  a  letter  from 
Rev.  A.  Messier,  of  New  Jersey,  presenting  an  original  Dutch 
proclamation  for  Thanksgiving  in  17G4.  At  the  request  of 
the  Society,  Dr.  De  Witt  furnished  a  copy  of  his  paper  for'pub- 
lication,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  February,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  pre- 
sented a  report  in  part,  relating  to  Indian  topographical 
names,  and  the  Committee  having  charge  of  that  subject 
were  instructed  to  continue  their  investigations. 

Full-length  portraits  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Cadwallader 
Colden,  end  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  were  deposited 
in  the  Gallery  by  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  fine  pictures  add  very  much 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  collection  of  historical  por- 
traits in  possession  of  the  Society. 
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An  original  portrait  of  the  President,  Hon.  Albert  Galla- 
tin, was  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Artist,  Mr.  William 
II.  Powell. 

Dr.  Samuel  Forry  commenced  the  reading  of  a  paper  on 
"  Vital  Statistics." 

At  the  special  meeting  hold  on  the  ?0th  of  February,  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  introduced  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
tions :— 

"  Whereas,  the  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury  of 
funds  for  procuring  documents  from  the  Archives  of  Euro- 
pean Governments,  illustrative  of  our  Colonial  History, 
originated  with  this  Society;  and,  whereas,  this  Society, 
though  it  was  not  consulted,  nor  its  views  followed  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  Agency  in  Europe  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  yet  has 
looked  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  results  of  the  mission, 
has  received  with  satisfaction  the  public  reports  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Agent  appointed  by  the  late  Governor  of 
this  "State,  and  has  repeatedly  urged  on  the  competent 
authority  the  furnishing  of  the  necessary  means  to  bring  the 
business  confided  to  him  to  a  successful  issue  ;  and  whereas, 
it  is  understood  that  numerous  documents  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  said  Agent,  and  are  now  at  the  seat  of  the 
State  Government ;  and  whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
character  and  value  of  these  documents  should  be  ascer- 
tained and  communicated  to  the  Society — Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
documents  that  have  been  transmitted  by  the  Agent  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  report  to  the  Society  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  same.  j 

"  Resolved,  That  the  same  Committee  be  authorized  to 
address  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  to  request  that  the 
documents  procured  by  the  Agent  in  Europe  be  deposited 
with  this  Society." 

After  full  discussion,  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  the  following  Committee  appointed  : — 

Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D.,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  George 
Folsom,  Wr.  B.  Lawrence,  Wm.  L.  Stone  and  Ilarmanus 
Bleecker. 
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Pr.  Forry  resumed  and  concluded  the  reading  of  his  paper 
on  •'  Vital  Statistics."  The  intention  of  Dr.  Forry  to  extend 
his  seicntilic  investigations  and  publish  them  in  a  volume, 
prevented  the  Society  from  receiving  a  copy,  as  requested. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  March,  the  Revised  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  reported  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were 
adopted  by  the  Society  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

S,  De  Witt  Bloodgood,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Ro- 
mance of  the  Early  History  of  New  York,"  which  the  Com- 
mittee regret  exceedingly  they  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
for  publication,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Society. 

,  At  the  stated  meeting  in  April,  the  Executive  Committee 
reported  the  selection  of  the  following  deputation,  to  attend 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  National  Institute,  at  the 
City  of  Washington,  on  the  5th  day  of  that  month,  viz. : — 

Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  Hon.  Luther  Bradisii, 

W.  B.  Lawrence,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 

Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D.,  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler, 

Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D., 

Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verflanck,  Prof.  Cyrus  Mason,  D.  D., 

Prof/ John  W.  Draper,  Joseph  Blunt, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  George  Folsom, 
H.  R.  Schoolcraft. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  read  a  paper  on  the  "  History  of  the 
first  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
The  Executive  Committee  would  feel  much  more  regret  for 
their  inability  to  procure  the  instructive  paper  of  Mr.  Butler 
for  publication,  as  requested  by  the  Society,  had  they  not 
reason  to  believe  that  as  part  of  a  larger  work,  it  will  at  no 
distant  day  be  laid  before  the  public  in  a  durable  form. 

Mr.  John  R.  Bartlett  was  appointed  to  till  the  vacancy  in 
the  Executive  Committee  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
John  L.  Stephens,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  read  a  Correspondence  with  the  Historical 
Society  of  Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  Branch  Associations, 
or  Chapters. 
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At  the  stated  meeting  in  May,  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplancfc 

presented  an  original  manuscript  map  of  Albany  County, 
drawn  before  the  erection  of  Tryon  County,  and  supposed  to 
be  of  the  date  of  1750.  The  map  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  names  for  examination,  and  to  report 
thereon. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bealdey  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Progress  of  the 
Caucasian  race  in  Science  and  Civilization." 
'  At  the  stated  meeting  in  June.  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Gov- 
ernor Tompkins."  At  the  request  of  the  Society,  a  copy  of 
this  excellent  biographical  sketch  was  furnished  for  publi- 
cation, and  it  will  form  a  part  of  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report. 

At  the  special  meeting  held  on  the  18th  of  June,  various 
subjects  of  a  business  nature  were  disposed  of  preparatory 
to  the  usual  summer  recess. 

The;  original  Commission  of  Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor, 
as  Commander  of  the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  in 
July,  1775,  was  presented  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  Esq. 

The,  Society  then  adjourned  until  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October. 

.  The  seventh  stated  meeting  was  held  on  the  2d  of  October, 
and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  gen- 
tlemen, members  and  visitors. 

An  original  portrait  of  Hon.  John  Quiney  Adams  was 
presented  by  the  Artist.  Air.  Edward  D.  Marehant. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  celebrating  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
in  conformity  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Fortieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wetmore  announced  the  decease  of  John  Pintard, 
LL.  D.,  and  introduced  resolutions  of  respect  for  his 
memory,  which  were  seconded  by  Philip  Hone,  Esq.,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  death  of  William  L.  Stone  was  announced  by  Air. 
Jay,  upon  whose  motion,  seconded  by  Marshall  S.  Bidwell, 
Esq.,  appropriate  resolutions  of  respect  were  adopted. 
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The  attention  of  the  members  was  specially  called  to  the 
examination  of  a  collection  of  Mexican  Antiquities,  presen- 
ted by  Mr.  B.  M.  Norman,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Folsom, 
ike  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Norman. 

William  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  Remarks  upon  the  Past  History  and  Present 
Condition  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  the  Barbary  Regencies." 
In  the  course  of  his  essay,  a  copy  of  which  was  requested  for 
preservation  by  the  Society,  Mr.  Hodgson  gave  an  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  the  late  William  Shaler,  formerly 
Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Algiers. 

George  Gibbs,  Esq.,  read  a  historical  account  of  the 
Leaden  Statue  of  George  III.  erected  in  the  Bowling  Green  of 
this  city  prior  to  the  Revolution.  This  paper  will  appear 
in  the  Appendix. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  the  Domestic  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  was  requested  to  obtain  from  the  Archives 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  copies  of  any  documents  relating 
to  an  application  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  about  the 
year  1720,  from  the.  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  City, 
for  liberty  to  take  up  contributions  for  completing  the  edifice 
of  Said  church. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  Mr.  Wetmore 
and  Mr.  Bid  well,  were  appointed  to  make  application  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  William  L.  Stone,  for  such  of  the  MSS. 
left  by  him,  on  historical  subjects,  as  she  might  be  disposed 
to  deposit  with  the  Society  for  future  publication, 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
in  the  Executive  Committee,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Colonel  Stone. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  November,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  reported  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  celebrating  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Society 
by  an  Address  from  John  Rorneyn  Brodhead,  Esq.,  and  a  pub- 
lic Dinner;  that  many  distinguished  guests  from  various 
parts  of  the  Union  had  been  invited  ;  and  that  deputations 
were  expected  to  be  present  from  the  several  Historical 
Societies  in  the  United  Slates,  The  various  details  of  the 
arrangements  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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Mr.  Brodhead,  in  compliance  with  a  previous  request  of 
the  Society,  gave  an  oral  account  of  his  proceedings  in 
Europe,  as  the  Agent  of  the  State,  detailing  some  of  the 
difficulties  he  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors, 
and  the  general  results  of  his  mission. 

At  the  special  meeting  held  on  the  20th  of  November, 
being  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  the  invited 
guests  and  deputations  from  other  States  were  received  in 
the  Historical  Rooms  at  five  o'clock,  P.  M.  A  large  number 
of  delegates  and  guests  were  introduced  to  the  President 
and  Officers  of  the  Society,  by  the  Committee  of  Reception. 

After  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business,  the  Society 
and  their  guests  moved  in  procession  to  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  where  the  chair  was  taken  by  "William  Beach 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  First  Vice  President,  and  after  appropriate 
music,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt,  Second 
Vice  President. 

The  Address  of  Mr.  Brodhead  was  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion and  satisfaction  by  a  large  audience  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Milnor  of  New  York.  The  company  then  proceeded  to  the 
New  York  Hotel,  and  partook  of  an  entertainment  provided 
for  the  occasion.  A  particular  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Dinner  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

At  the  last  stated  meeting,  in  December,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  submitted  a  report,  detailing  the 
proceedings  of  the  recent  celebration,  accompanied  by  a 
resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr,  Brodhead  for  his  excellent 
Address.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a 
request  made  for  a  copy  of  the  Address,  to  be  preserved 
among  the  Archives  of  the  Society.  The  Committee  have 
the  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  request  has  been  complied 
with,  and  that  the  publication  will  be  immediately  com- 
menced. 

^Mr.  Gibbs  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  F.  Watson  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  sixteen  volumes,  MSS.  folio, 
of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  on  the  shelves 
of  this  Library.     These  volumes  extend  from  1G50  to  1675, 
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and  embrace  a  fid1,  record  of  ihe  transactions  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  letters  from  Mr.  Geo. 
A.  Ward,  and  Air.  Gabriel  P.  Dissosway,  respecting  the 
early  emigration  of  the  Huguenots  to  the  Virginia  Planta- 
tions. Measures  were  adopted  to  procure  if  practicable  the 
curious  relics  mentioned  in  the  letters,  and  to  induce  "Mr. 
Dissosway  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  the  Huguenots  in 
America. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Robert  Greenhow,  of 
Washington  City,  en  subjects  of  historical  interest.  On 
motion  ol  Air.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Greenhow  was  requested,  by  reso- 
lution, to  prepare  a  memoir  of  the  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  America,  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  Continent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Folsom,  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  spot  where  Colonel 
Knowlton  of  the  American  Army  fell,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  bravery  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  John  B.  Murray  stated  to  the  Society,  that  he  desired 
to  deposit  in  the  rooms  the  ancient  printing  press,  procured 
by  him  in  England,  and  which  had  been  used  by  Doctor 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  Executive  Committee,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  have  authorized  the  deposit  of  this 
interesting  relic  among  the  collections  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Giles  F.  Yates,  of  Schenectady,  a  Corresponding 
member,  read  a  paper  on  the  aboriginal  topographical 
names  in  the  State  of  New  York,  showing  by  numerous 
il  lust  rations  their  history,  etymology  and  definition.  A  copy 
of  this  paper  was  requested  for  publication. 

Air.  John  R.  Bartlett  read  an  amusing  paper  on  the 
history  of  "  American  Provincialisms."  A  copy  was  re- 
quested for  publication,  but  the  Committee  regret  to  say 
they  have  nut  been  able  to  obtain  it.  They  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Air.  Bartlett  has  greatly  extended  his  curious 
researches  in  this  hitherto  untrodden  field,  and  they  indulge 
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the  hope  that  the  result  of  his  labors  will  be  given  to  the 
public. 

Doctor  Charles  A.  Lee,  submitted  resolutions  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  Doctor  Samuel  Forry,  which  were  unan- 
imously adopted. 

After  the  literary  exercises  of  these  stated  meetings  were 
respectively  completed,  the  members  and  visitors  were  pro- 
vided with  simple  refreshments  in  the  gallery  of  the  library, 
and  spent  together  an  hour  in  general  conversation.  The 
Committee  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  the  change  in 
our  Constitution  and  mode  of  transacting  business,  by  which 
the  less  interesting  arrangements  and  the  duller  details  have 
been  entrusted  to  an  Executive  Committee,  has  in  their 
judgment  been  productive  of  much  good,  although  it  has 
thrown  a  great  burden  and  responsibility  on  that  committee. 
Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  any  considerable  part 
even  of  the  useful  and  agreeable  which  has  been  provided 
by  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  could  in  any  other  man- 
ner have  been  furnished  to  the  members,  the  public,  and 
the  cause  of  historical  learning. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  as 
herein  detailed,  soirees  were  given  during  the  last  season 
by  Messrs.  Frederic  De  Peyster,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant  and 
Hickson  W.  Field,  which  had  an  agreeable  effect  in  bring- 
ing together  the  members,  distinguished  strangers,  and  men 
of  letters  in  the  happy  freedom  of  social  and  literary 
intercourse. 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  resident  and  corres- 
ponding members  during  the  year.  It  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  restrict  in  some  measure  the  recommendations 
.for  the  degree  of  honorary  membership. 

The  elections  in  the  several  Classes  during  the  year, 
have  been  as  follows  : 

Honorary,  -  -  -  14 

Corresponding,  30 

Resident,  -  -  -  121 
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The  Society  now  numbers  of  active  resident  members 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  Report  of  the  Librarian,  exhibits  a  large  increase  to 
the  Library  and  collections  during  the  year.  Many  valu- 
able donations  have  been  received,  and  some  purchases  of 
desirable  works  have  been  made.  The  additions  to  our 
collection  of  Maps,  MSS.,  and  Pamphlets,  comprise  many 
works  of  exceeding  rarity.  Full  details  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  Librarian's  Report,  but  it  is  proper  that  the 
Committee  should  allude  in  this  connection  to  the  names  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  liberality  entitles  them  to 
this  public  acknowledgment. 

Among  those  who  have  thus  liberally  favored  the  Society 
with  gifts  of  valuable  Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Antiquities,  &c., 
during  the  year,  and  to  whom  thanks  have  been  voted  in 
the  regular   course  of  its  proceedings,  are  the  following: — 

The  French  Minister  of  Commerce,  through  the  medium 
of  Robert  Walsh,  Esq.,  American  Consul  at  Paris  ;  Hon. 
Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.;  Hon.  C.  A..Wickliff,  Post  Master 
General ;  James  Lenox,  Esq. ;  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  Esq. ; 
Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck ;  J.  Romeyn  Brodhead,  Esq. ; 
George  Folsom,  Esq.  ;  George  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  Joseph  G. 
Cogswell,  Esq. ;  B.  M.  Norman,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans  ;  S. 
G.  Arnold,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Major  James  D.  Gra- 
ham, U.  S.  A. ;  James  Phalen,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  Bartlett  & 
Wei  ford  ;  R.  Kingsland,  Esq.;  John  F.  Watson,  I^sq.,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Illinois  ;  Alexander  W. 
Bradford,  Esq. ;  George  A.  Ward,  Esq. ;  W.  G.  Simms,Esq. 

The  Library  has  been  opened  to  the  members,  and  to  visi- 
tors properly  introduced,  during  the  accustomed  hours, 
throughout  the  year.  The  Assistant  Librarian  has  been 
regular  in  his  attendance,  and  the  Committee  with  pleasure 
bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  presents  a  gratifying  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society.  The 
Treasury  has  been  carefully  managed,  and  so  far  as  the  cur- 
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rent  receipts  and  disbursements  are  concerned,  is  in  a  pros- 
perous state.  The  regular  income  being  now  about  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  is  fully  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
current  unavoidable  expenditures,  and  we  are  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  free  from  the  incumbrance  of 
debt. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  finances,  the  Committee 
cannot  omit  to  urge  with  renewed  emphasis,  considerations 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  in  the  last 
Annual  Report,  and  from  which  the  lapse  of  a  year  has 
taken  none  of  their  interest  or  importance.  The  Committee 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  repairs,  binding  and  arranging 
the  Library,  and  completing  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and 
collections,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Society.  The  Com- 
mittee have  felt  themselves  authorized  to  commence  the 
preparation  of  a  catalogue,  but  the  more  extended  work 
suggested  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  regular  income. 
It  is  one  of  those  occasional  expenses  and  extraordinary 
calls  for  disbursement,  which  are  none  the  less  important  to 
the  highest  usefulness  pf  the  Society,  because  they  are  un- 
usual, and  cannot,  in  a  body  constituted  like  this,  be  provi- 
ded for  by  its  ordinary  means. 

The  Society  has  convenient  and  comfortable  rooms,  open 
and  regularly  attended  by  a  competent  oillccr — an  exten- 
sive library  of  books  of  rare  historical  value,  rich  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts,  documents,  medals,  and  antiquities, 
illustrative  of  our  early  annals,  gathered  to  meet  the  wants 
and  aid  the  inquiries  of  those  who  would  look  into  the  records 
of  the  past,  or  add  to  the  general  knowledge  of  our  history 
as  a  nation. 

The  unfortunate  embarrassments  of  the  Society  in  former 
years — the  repeated  removals  of  its  property — and  its  hith- 
erto scanty  pecuniary  resources,  have  been  the  concurring 
causes  of  imperfections  and  unsupplied  wants  which  ought 
no  longer  to  exist.  Books  have  been  injured  and  need  re- 
pairing, some  sets  have  been  broken,  and  the  missing  vol- 
umes should  be  supplied  ;  a  number  of  subjects  need  to  be 
fdled  up  by  purchase,  and  large  quantities  of  books,  pain- 
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phlets,  and  journals  are  packed  away,  unbound,  and  if  not 
speedily  attended  to,  must  become  liable  to  serious  injury. 
They  are  all  valuable  for  purposes  of  history,  and  the  loss 
of  many  could  not  easily  be  supplied.  The  Library  still 
remains  without  a  perfect  catalogue. 

A  Library  of  reference  of  scarce,  old,  and  unfamiliar 
books,  journals,  pamphlets,  and  manuscript  documents, 
without  proper  arrangement  and  a  carefully  prepared  cata- 
logue, is  deprived  of  much  of  its  value,  even  to  those  who 
are  daily  within  its  rooms  ;  while  to  those  at  a  distance  who 
need  its  aid,  and  to  the  cause  of  historical  inquiry  gener- 
ally, it  is  almost  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  We  should 
possess  every  known  work  of  authority  on  American  his- 
tory, be  able  to  place  in  every  public  library  in  the  country 
indices  to  our  collections,  and  supply  to  individuals  the 
convenient  means  of  knowing  and  using  the  materials 
within  our  control.  In  accomplishing  this,  we  shall  indeed 
be  rendering  good  service  to  the  cause  of  history. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  current  income  of  the  Society  is 
inadequate  to  sustain  this  enlarged  expenditure,  and  during 
the  past  year  a  Finance  Committee  was  formed  in  the  hope 
that  something  might  be  done  to  supply  our  deficiencies. 
Circumstances  did  not  then  favor  the  work,  and  although 
several  liberal  subscriptions  were  made  by  members,  but 
little  in  the  aggregate  was  accomplished. 

Gentlemen  whose  leisure  might  otherwise  have  been  de- 
voted to  their  private  pursuits  and  interests,  have  not  un- 
willingly given  to  us  their  time  and  talents,  in  preparing 
useful  and  interesting  papers  for  our  instruction  and  grati- 
fication. Others  have  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  labor  of 
dull  details — the  uninteresting  toil  of  committee  duty,  and 
the  vexation  of  constant  care — by  all  of  which  the  Society 
is  maintained  in  its  position  of^  usefulness,  respectability 
and  honor. 

There  are  other  gentlemen  whom  it  is  our  pride  and  plea- 
sure to  number  on  the  list  of  members — gentlemen  to  whom 
Providence  has  given,  in  the  most  generous  measure,  those 
substantial  rewards  which  are  rarely  denied  to  men  who 
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devote  large  and  properly  constituted  minds  industriously 
and  intelligently  to  the  acquisition  of  honorable  wealth  in 
the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Ought  they  not  to  ask  them- 
selves what  is  their  duty  in  the  premises  ?  Will  they  not 
with  characteristic  liberality  answer  the  appeal  which  is 
made  to  them.  , 

The  Committee  have  no  desire,  nor  is  it  their  province 
importunately  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Historical  Society 
upon  the  liberality  of  its  members  or  the  public.  But 
they  feel  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  ask  earnestly,  in  the 
first  commercial  city  of  the  Union — wealthy  and  powerful, 
and  justly  proud  of  her  position,  character  and  resources — 
whether  a  quiet  sense  of  duty  and  a  feeling  of  just  liber- 
ality, ought  not  to  unite  with  a  worthy  sentiment  of  New 
York  pride,  in  placing  the  Library  of  this  Institution  upon 
a  footing  that  shall  render  it  an  honor  to  our  citizens.  All 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee.  • 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 

Chairman , 

Erastus  C.  Benedict,  Secretary 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  re- 
ports : 

That  since  the  date  of  his  last  report,  January  1,  184-1, 
there  has  been  received  into  the  Treasury — 

Balance  of  joint  aoc't  with  University,      85  12 
Cash,  error  in  account  April,  1843,  3  00 

Cash  received  from  Mercantile  Library,     3  00 
Dues  collected  from  Members,  2015  00  —2026  12 

Amount  paid  during  the  same  period, 
for  all  claims  on  the  Society,  $1970  GG 


Leaving  in  the  Treasury,  $55  46* 

During  the  last  year,  there  has  been  paid  out  for  new 
book-cases  and  fixtures,  and  for  old  claims,  some  of  them  of 
many  years  standing,  8678  85,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
•Society  is  now  entirely  free  from  all  debts  and  liabilities  of 
every  kind  There  are  still  uncollected  about  8500  of  dues 
of  the  past  year. 

The  time  seems  now  to. have  come  when  the  Society  may 
enlarge  its  accommodations,  and  obtain  from  its  mem- 
bers and  the  public,  the  means  of  completing  its  catalogue, 
binding  up  it*  accumulated  books  and  pamphlets,  and  pub- 
lishing such  manuscripts  as  would  serve  at  once  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind,  and  increase  the  fair  fame  of  the  Institution. 


C.  MASON,  Treasurer. 
January  7,  1845. 
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LIBRARIAN'S   REPORT. 


The  Librarian  herewith  submits  to  the  Society  his  Annual 
Report : 

The  most  important  subject  at  present  connected  with 
this  department  is  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue ;  the  delay 
in  which  has  been  heretofore  owing  to  the  want  of  provision 
of  the   funds  required  by  the  plan  originally  contemplated. 
Preliminary  arrangements    were    in  fact  made,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  21st  of  May 
last,   but   no  money  being  appropriated  therefor,  and  the 
state    of  the  Treasury  at  the   time  not  warranting  a  draft 
upon  it,  the  commencement  was  delayed  until  the  action  of  • 
the   Finance  Committee  appointed  by  the  Society.     This 
Committee  have   as  yet  made  no  report,  and  the  idea  of , 
effecting  a  full  and  complete  repair  and  restoration  of  the 
'different  objects  in  the    library  and  cabinet,  in  connection  . 
with  a  systematic  and  an  alphabetical  catalogue,  has  there- 
fore necessarily  been  abandoned.     The  Librarian  has  how- 
ever been  authorized  by  a  recent  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  an  Alpha- 
betical Descriptive  Catalogue,   independent   of  the   other 
objects,  and  a  sum  has  been  appropriated  ior  the  purpose 
which  it  is  supposed  will  be  sufficient.  He  has  now  the  satis- 
faction to  state  that  this  has  already  been  commenced  and 
wall  be  completed  within  the  present  year.     The  analytical 
catalogue  which  in   a  library  of  this  kind  is   the  really 
valuable  one,  must  however,  be  the  subject  of  after  prepara- 
tion,  and   its  arrangement  is   designed   to  be    entirely  in 
reference  to  the  object  of  the  Society  itself,  American  His- 
tory, and  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  our  own  State  ; 
those  books  which  have  no  especial  bearing  on  these  subjects 
or  to  history  in  general,  being  arranged  by  subjects  under  a 
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general  department  of  Miscellaneous  Works.  This  part 
will  contain  bibliographical  notices  of  rlic  rarer  and  more 
valuable  books;  and  the  Alphabetical  Catalogue — the  names 
of  donors  :n  cases  where  they  have  boon  presented. 

Notwi;Ls landing  that  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  Society 
will  admit  of  a  general  catalogue  being  thus  gradually 
made,  wiiivoot  aid  from  subscriptions,  the  Librarian  can- 
not refrain  from  again  urging  upon  the  Society  the  great 
importance  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  which  may  be  used 
in  putting  oar  collections  into  a  proper  state  for  convenient 
use  and  more  certain  preservation.  A  catalogue,  of  manu- 
scripts which  cannot  be  referred  to,  and  of  pamphlets,  coins, 
maps  and  engravings,  which  must  be  locked  up,  will  be  of 
very  little  use.  The  quantity  of  material  thus  unavailable 
at  present,  is  very  great :  and  it  is  due  to  the  gentlemen 
whose  donations  to  the  Society  have  been  so  liberal,  as 
well  as  desirable  for  our  own  sakes,  that  this  should  be 
remedied. 

Again,  opportunities  are  constantly  occurring  for  making 
purchases  of  much  value  to  our  Library,  often  at  low  prices, 
which  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  without  a  fund  re- 
served for  the  purpose.  During  some  years  past  there 
have  been  no  means  of  adding  to  it  by  occasional  purchase, 
under  any  circumstances  ;  the  few  books  that  have  been 
thus  acquired  having  all  been  bought  by  special  appropria- 
tions, and  often  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Society.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  preferable  that  a  sum  should  be 
raised  ,and  invested  in  permanent  security,  sufficient  to 
defray  our  ordinary  expenses  from  its  income,  and  that  the 
money  arising  from  annual  dues  should  be  left  free  for  pur- 
chases. It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  in  this  city  so 
moderate  an  amount  as  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  would 
be  enough  for  the  purpose,  could  not  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, to  place  on  a  stable  footing  so  interesting  an  institu- 
tion. If,  however,  this  shall  not  be  undertaken,  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  sum  required  by  the  present  demands  of 
the  Library  should  at  be  once  obtained. 

In  furtherance  of  the  reasons  for  providing  a  permanent 
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fund,  should  be  stated  the  n  ainlmanee  of  the  character  of 
the  Library.  Donations,  howver  valuable  in  themselves, 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  miscenancona  character.  Tlie  par- 
ticular departments  in  which  the  Libra r)  is  deficient  will  be 
unknown  to  all  but  those  in  daily  contact  with  its  shelves, 
and  to  keep  up  a  really  well  selected  collection,  the  Libra- 
rian must  have  tho  means  of  purchasing  siecording  to  his 
judgment,  as  opportunity  of Fers,  and  upon  some  definite  and 
consistent  plan.  We  certainly  have  every  reason  to  be 
gratified  with  the  character  of  much  of  our  Library,  but 
there  are  in  its  different  departments,  very  glaring  defi- 
ciencies. 

With  these  remarks,  the  subject  of  a  subscription  is  left 
lo  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

The  Library  and  Cabinet  during  the  past  year  have  been 
materially  increased,  as  will  appear  by  the  appended  cata- 
logue. Of  the  donations,  a  few  may  be  more  particularly 
designated,  from  their  value  or  interest,  and  of  these  I  would 
specify 

The  valuable  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  by  Hall  and 
McKinney,  completed,  by  the  numbers,  from  14  to  20 — pre-* 
sentedby  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  Esq.  Lowrie  and  Clarke's  edi- 
tion of  American  State  Papers,  in  twenty-one  volumes,  folio, 
presented  by  James  Lenox,  Esq.  A  valuable  collection  of 
Mexican  Antiquities,  prcsenied  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Norman,  of  New 
Orleans.  The  ancient  Dutch  Tracts  relating  to  New  Amster- 
dam, including  the  original  edition  of  Vanderdonck,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Brodhead,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  cuttings 
from  English  newspapers,  extending  from  1668  to  1783, 
also  from  that  gentleman.  Catesby's  Natural  History  of 
Carolina,  in  two  folio  volumes  with  colored  plates,  the  gift 
of  James  Phalen,  Esq.  The  Bibiiothccaliistoricaof  Meusel, 
-on  our  table,  this  evening,  presented  by  Joseph  G.  Cogswell, 
Esq.  Morton's  Crania  Americana, from  .Mr.  Samuel  J.Beebe. 
Folio  Atlas  of  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  presented  by  Bart- 
lctt  and  Welford.  The  Parchment  Map  of  the  Iroquois 
territory,  presented  by  the  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  The 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  by  William  II.  Powell,  and  that  of 
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John  Quincy  Adams,  by  Edward  D.  Marchant,  from  their 
respective  painters  ;  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  Morris, 
presented  by  Mr.  William  A.  Whitehead,  this  evening, 
as  well  as  that  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  presented  by  him  at  a 
former  meeting,  and  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Van 
Schaack,  presented  by  Frederic  De  Peyster,  Esq.  The 
Documents  of  Congress  for  the  past  year  have  been  received 
from  the  State  Department,  and  the  folio  collection  of  Post 
Oilicc  Maps,  from  the  Post  Master  General ;  the  Laws  and 
Journals  of  the  States  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky,  have 
also  been  received  from  those  States. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  instance  of  General 
Wetmore,  has  deposited  the  two  full-length  portraits  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  Cadwallader  Colden  and  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  now  in  the  gallery.  A  considerable  number  of 
volumes  and  tracts,  the  gift  of  various  authors,  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Vattemare  from  Paris,  in  pursuance  of  the 
plan  originated  by  him  of  universal  exchanges,  also  de- 
mands notice  and  acknowledgment  in  this  place.  The  Li- 
brarian, however,  is  constrained  to  say,  that  the  expense 
attendant  on  the  system,  and  the  very  desultory  character 
of  books  thus  obtained,  render  it  unadvisable  to  continue  it. 
Even  if  our  funds  permitted  us  on  all  occasions  to  make  a 
suitable  return,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  inasmuch  as  we 
must  necessarily  be  better  judges  of  our  own  desiderata 
than  a  gentleman,  however  intelligent,  disconnected  with 
and  residing  far  from  the  Society,  and  consequently  the 
amount  could  be  more  advantageously  invested  by  our- 
selves in  a  direct  manner  than  by  purchasing  books  to  send 
in  return  for  those  we  never  should  have  purchased. 

GEORGE  GIBBS, 

Librarian, 
Januarv,  lb  J 5. 
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LIBRARY     HOURS. 


The  following  will  be  the  hours  during  which  the  Library 
will  be  open  lor  the  ensuing  year  : 

Between  October  1st  and  April  1st,  from  10  A.  M.  to 
2  P.  M.,  and  from  7  P.  M.  to  U  P.  M. 

Between  April  1st  and  October  1st,  from  10  A.  M.  to 
2  P.  M.,  and  from  4  P.  M.  to  G.  P.  M. 


Persons  introduced  by  a  member,  during  the  above  hours, 
can  have  free  access  to  the  Library  lor  the  purpose  of 
consultation. 
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OBJECTS 


OF 


COLLECTION  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 


Books  and  documents  relative  to  the  general  history  of 
America. 

Accounts  of  early  discoveries,  explorations  and  conquests, 
in  either  continent,  of  voyages  and  travels,  the  relations  of 
settlers,  colonists,  adventurers  and  missionaries. 

Accounts  of  the  different  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting 
America ;  descriptions  of  their  manners,  customs  and  con- 
dition ;  treatises  upon  their  languages,  origin  and  antiquities. 
Civil,  political,  and  military  histories  of  the  nations  and 
states  of  European  origin,  in  America,  especially  of  the 
United  States  ;  books  and  documents  relative  to  particular 
-events  in  their  history  ;  to  questions  of  public  moment  in 
their  government,  politics  and  laws. 

Biographical  memoirs  of  eminent  and  remarkable  per- 
sons in  America,  or  who  have  been  connected  with  its 
settlement  or  history. 

Laws,  journals,  records  and  proceedings  of  Congress, 
legislatures,  municipal  bodies,  general  assemblies,  conven- 
tions and  committees  ;  judicial  reports,  trials  by  courts-mar- 
tial, impeachment,  and  by  jury;  works  on  civil  law,  and 
tin*  law  of  nations ;  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  docu- 
ments relative  to  treaties  and  neirociations. 

Topographical  descriptions  of  cities,  towns,  counties,  and 
districts  of  country  at  various  periods,  and  whatever  relates 
to  the  progressive  geography  of  the  country. 

Magazines;  Reviews:  Newspapers;  state,  city  and  county 
Registers ;    Almanacs,  and   other  periodical   publications, 
particularly  such  as  appeared  prior  to  the  year  17S3. 
3* 
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Minutes  and  transactions  of  societies  for  political,  literary 
and  scientific  purposes. 

Speeches  in  Congress  or  in  Legislatures;  orations,  ser- 
mons, essays  and  discourses,  delivered  or  published  on  any 
public  occasion,  or  which  concern  any  public  transaction  or 
remarkable  character  or  event. 

Accounts  of  Universities  and  Colleges  ;  catalogues  of 
libraries  and  collections. 

Documents  and  reports  of  associations  and  incorporations 
for  the  purposes  of  banking,  manufacturing,  trading,  inter- 
nal improvement,  or  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Documents  relating  to  public  education;  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime  ;  to  prisons  and  poor  houses  ;  to 
public  asylums,  hospitals  and  charities. 

Reports  of  missionary,  and  other  religious  and  charitable 
societies  and  associations. 

Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical  conventions,  synods,  assem- 
blies, presbyteries  and  societies,  of  all  denominations  of 
Christians. 

Statistical  essays,  documents  and  tables ;  tables  of  dis- 
eases, births  and  deaths,  and  of  population;  of  meteorolo- 
gical observations  and  of  climate  ;  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture. 

Manuscripts  relative  to  the  above  subjects  ;  all  papers, 
essays  and  documents  of  an  historical  character ;  corres-' 
pondence  of  prominent  individuals,  autographs  and  ancient 
writings. 

Maps  and  charts,  especially  those  of  an  early  date  ;  plans 
of  battles,  cities  and  fortifications. 

Busts,  portraits  and  prints  of  eminent  men  ;  pictures  and 
engravings  illustrating  historical  events  ;  designs  of  public 
buildings  and  other  works  ;  views  of  eiiies  and  remarkable 
places. 

Coins  and  medals,  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

Indian  antiquities,  utensils,  garments  and  weapons. 

Curiosities,  to  which  an  antiquarian  or  historical  value  is 
attached. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  ADDITIONS 


TO   THE 


LIBRARY  IN  1844. 


BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLETS. 

Alexandri   Tralliani,    Opera.   Libri   Duodecim.    12mo.     London, 

157G. — Gift  of  Benj.  P.  Poore,  Esq.,  Paris. 
Aeliani,    Varice  Histori,    Libri   XIV.,  12mo.      Geneva,    1630. — 

Gift  of  Benj.  P.  Poore,  Esq.,  Paris. 
Arphaxad,  A  Chaldean   Tale,  (Russian,)  3   vols.  8vo.     Moscow, 

1793.     Gift  of  Simeon  Baldwin,  Esq. 
Antimasonic  Pamphlets,  with  Journals  of  Antimasonic  Conventions. 

(See  Index  in  each  volume,)  2  vols,  JBvo.— -Gift  of  Henry  Gassett} 

Esq.,  Boston. 
America  ;  Cuttings  from  several  of  the  leading  London  Journals, 

of  articles  relating  to   the  American  Colonies,    Provinces,   and 

Plantations,  from  1068  to  1783. — Gift  of  John  R.  Brodhead,  Esq, 
Aall,  Jacob.     Snorre  Sturleson's  norske  Kongers  Sagaer.     Folio, 

3  vols,  in  one.    Christiania,  1838-9. — Gift  of  the  Author,  through 

C.  E.  Hahicht,  Esq.,  Steed,  and  Norw.  Consul. 
American  State  Papers,  Documents,  Legislative  and  Executive,  of 

the  Congress  of  the   U.   S.,  from  the  First  Session  1st,  to  the 

Second  Session  of  the  22d  Congress,  inclusive,   March  3d,  1789 

to  March  3d,  1833.     21  vols,   folio.     Washington,  1833.— Gift 

of  James  Lenox,  Esq. 
Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  and  Part 

1  of  vol.  4.     4  vols.  Svo. — Gift  of  the  Lijceum. 
Atti  del  la   rLVr/.a    Riunione  degli   Scienziati   Italiani,    tenuta    in 

Firrnze,  Nel  Scttembre  del  1841,  4to.     Firenze,  1841. — Gift  of' 

the  CavuHer  Viucenzo  Antinori,  Florence. 
Brown,  Henry.   The  History  of  Illinois,  from  its  first  Discovery 

and  Settlement,  to  the  present  time.     8vo,     New  York,  1844. — 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
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Bossi,  Luigi.     Histoire  de  Christophe  Colomb,  suivre  de  sa  Corres- 

pondance,    etc.     Traduite  do   1/Italien  do   Bossi,   8vo.     Paris, 

vl  824. — Gift  of  George  Fotsom,  Esq. 
Boyer,  Le  Baron.     Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  etc.     Pub- 

liee  par  le  baron  Phillippe  Boyer,  Tome  Premier,  8vo.     Paris, 

1844.— Gift  of  the  Editor,  Dr.  P.  Boyer. 
Blue  Book.     See  United  Slates. 
Burke,  William.     The  Mineral  Springs  of 'Western  Virginia,  with 

remarks  on  their  use,  etc.,  12mo.    New  York,  1842. — Gift  of  E. 

A.  Duyckinck,  Esq. 
Bowen,  Abel.     The  Naval  Monument,  containing  accounts  of  the 

Battles  of  the  Navies  of  Great  Britain   and  the  United  States, 

during  the  late  War,  and  of  the  War,  with  25  Engravings,  &c. 

8vo.     Boston,  1830. — Gift  of  George  11.  Moore. 
Bullock,  W.     Sketch  of  a  Journey  through  the  Western  States  of 

North  America,  etc.,  with  a  description  of  Cincinnati,  etc.,  8vo. 

London,  1827. — Gift  of  George  Fo/som,  Esq. 
Bradford,  Alex.  W.     American  Antiquities  and   Researches  into 

the  History  and  Origin  of  the  Red  Race,  8vo.   New  York,  1811. 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
Bernard,   Elder   David.     Light   on    Masonry,     A    Collection  of 

Documents  on  Speculative  Free   Masonry,  etc.,  12mo.     Utica, 

1829. — G'ft  of  Henry  Gassed,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Benson,  Egbert.     Memoir  read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  the 

State  of  New  York,    31st  December,   l^lG.    bvo.     New  York, 

1817. — Gift  of  J.  A.  Binda.     (This  copy  of  the  first   edition 

contains  many  original  MS.  notes  by  the  Author,  which  were 

printed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  edition  of  1825.)  ( 

Binney,  Horace.     See  Girard  Will  Case. 

Barstow,  George.     The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  from  its  Dis- 
covery in  1614  to  the  passage   of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1819, 

8vo.     Concord,  1842. 
Backus.     The    Radii,    Newspaper  published    by  a  Deaf  Mute,  2 

years,  some  numbers  missing. — Gift  of  O.  W.  Morris,  Esq. 
Clap,  Roger,  Memoirs  of,  1630.     Number  One  of  the  Collection 

of  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and   Historical  Society,  12mo. 

Boston,  184  i. — Gift  of  the  Society. 
Convention.     Journal,  Acts,  and  Proceedings  of  the,  which  formed 
t    the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ^vo.     Boston,  1819. 
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Cape  Breton.  The  Importance  arid  Advantage  of,  truly  stated  and 
impartially  con  side  red,  with  proper  maps,  8vo.     London,  174G. 

■  ,  National   Prejudice  opposed  to  the  National  Interest, 

&c,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Barnard.  Knight,  Svo.     London,  1748. 

Campbell,  Charles.  The  Bland  Papers ;  being  a  selection  from 
the  MSS.  of  Col.  Theodorick  Bland,  Jr.,  of  Prince  George  Co., 
Virginia,  with  an  Introduction  and  Memoir,  2  vols.  Svo.  in  one. 
Petersburg,  1*40— S 3. — Gift  of  the  Editor. 

Chadwick,  Edwin.  A  Supplementary  Report  on  the  Results  of  a 
Special  Inquiry  into  the  Practice  of  Interment  io  Towns.  Pre- 
sented to  Parliament;  etc.,  Svo.  London,  1843. — Gift  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Hume. 

Campbell,  Wm.  W.  A  Memoir  of  Judith  S.  Grant,  late  Mission- 
ary to  Persia,  24mo.     New  York,  1844. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Catesby,  Mark.  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida  and  the 
Bahama  Islands,  etc.  French  and  English,  colored  Plates. 
2  vols,  folio.     London,  1754. — Gift  of  James  Phalen,  Esq. 

Catherwood,  Frederick.  Views  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Central 
America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan. 

Curwen,  Samuel.  Journal  and  Letters,  during  the  American 
Revolution,  with  Illustrative  Documents  and  Biographic  Notices, 
etc.  :  by  George  Atkinson  Ward.  Second  Edition,  Svo.  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1844. — Gift  of  the  Editor. 

Catalogue  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  New  York,  8vo.  New 
York,  1844.— Gift  of  the  Board  of  Direction  M.  L.  A. 

Chihuahua.  El  Noticioso  de — Periodico  Oficial.  A  file  of  the 
Official  Paper  of  the  Department  of  Chihuahua,  various  dates' 
between  1S35-8. — Gift  of  Jos i ah  Gregg,  Esq. 

Compendium  of  the  Census  of  1S40.  Folio.  Washington. — Gift 
of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish. 

Cooley,  James  E.  The  American  in  Egypt,  with  Rambles  through 
Arabia  Petreae  and  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  years  1S3J)  and 
18  10;  Svo.     New  York,  1842. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckick,  Esq. 

DUtarneft,  J.  The  Northern  Traveller,  &c,  16mo.  New  York, 
1M4.~ Gift  of  the  Publisher. 

« ,  The  Picturesque  Tourist,  l(5mo.     New  York,  1844. — 

Gift  of  the  Publisher. 

Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society;  Collections  of — 
Number  one.  Memoirs  o^  Roger  Clap,  1630,  12mo.  Boston, 
1844.— Gift  of  the  Society.  + 
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Duane,  William,  Jr.  Passages  from  the  Remembrancer  of  Christo- 
pher Marshall,  etc.,  12mo.  Phil.,  1839.— Gift  of  the  Editor,  (2 
coDies.) 

Dunglison,  Robley.  A  Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  Peter  S. 
Duponceau,  LL.  D.,  late  Pres't.  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1844. 

Deaf  and  Dumb.  Reports  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  [  14  in  number,  various  years.] 
Gift  of  O.  W.  Morris,  Esq. 

Dyniond,  Jonathan.  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  12mo. 
1844.— Gift  of  the  Publishers,  Collins,  Brother  Sr  Co. 

Elliott,  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen,  Jr.  "A  High  Civilization  the  Moral 
Duty  of  Georgians."  A  Discourse  before  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  at  their  5th  Anniversary,  1844.  8vo.  Savannah,  1844. 
< — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Frieze,  Jacob.  A  Concise  History  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  an  Ex- 
tension of  Suffrage  in  Rhode  Island,  from  the  year  1811  to  1842, 
2d  edition,  12mo.  Providence,  1842.— Gift  of  S.  G.  Arnold, 
Esq. 

Farmer,  John,  (with  Jacob  B.  Moore.)  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  Embellished  with  an  accurate  Map  of  the 
State  and  other  Engravings,  12mo.  Concord,  1823. — Gift  of 
George  II.  Moore. 

Free  Masonry.  Its  Pretensions  exposed,  &c,  j  its  dangerous  Ten- 
dency Exhibited,  etc.  By  a  Master  Mason,  8vo.  New  York, 
1828.— Gift  of  Henri/  Gassett,  Esq.,  Boston. 

France,  Statistique  de  la — 8  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1837 — 42. — Gift  of 
the  French,  Minister  of  Commerce,  through  Robert  Walsh,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Paris. 

Gait,  John.  The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West,  Esq.,  &c, 
prior  to  his  arrival  in  England,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1810. 

Gregg,  Josiah.  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  or  the  Journal  of  a 
Santa  Fe  Trader,  during  eight  expeditions  across  the  Great 
Western  Prairies,  &c,  with  Maps  and  Engravings,  2  vols.  12mo. 
New  York,  1S44. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Greenhow,  Robert.  Memoir,  Historical  and  Political,  on  the  N« 
W.  Coast  of  North  America,  etc.,  map.  ;  Senate  Document,  174 
— 1st  Sess.  20th  Cong.  8vo.  Washington,  1840. — Gift  of  Geo. 
H.  Moore. 

Gurney,  Jos.  John.     Familiar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
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describing  a  Winter  iu  the  West  Indies,  3vo.  New  York,  1840. 
— Gift  of  George  H.  Moors. 

Girard  Will  Case.  Arguments  of  the  Defendants'  Counsel  and 
Judgement  of  the  Supreme  Court  U.  S.,  in  the  Case  of  Vidal,  et. 
al.  vs.  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  January,  1844.  To  which  is 
added  the  Will  of  Stephen  Girard,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1844.— 
Gift  of  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Esq. 

Greenhow,  Robert.  The  History  and  Present  Condition  of  Tripoli, 
with  some  accounts  of  the  other  Barbary  Slates;  orig.  pub.  in 
the  "Southern  Lit.  Messenger/'  8vo.  Richmond^  1835. — Gift 
of  the  Author. 

Gould,  Marcus  T.  C.  Report  of  the  Trial  of  24  Journeymen  Tai- 
lors, charged  with  a  Conspiracy,  etc.,  8vo.     Phil.,  1827. 

Hinton,  John  Howard.  The  History  and  Topography  of  the  United 
States,  illustrated  with  a  series  of  Views,  2d  edition,  2  vols.  4to. 
London,  1834.— Gift  of  Alex.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  U.  S.  N. 

Hague,  William.  An  Historical  Discourse,  delivered  at  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  2d  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  1st  Baptist  Chli. 
in  Providence,  Nov.  7,  ]  839  ;  12mo.  Providence,  1839. — Gift 
of  S.  G.  Arnold,  Esq. 

Harris,  Thaddeus  Mason.  Biographical  Memorials  of  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  in  North  Ameriea, 
8vo.     Boston,  1841. — Gift  of  John  Jay,  Esq. 

Heckewelder,  John.  A  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians,  from  1740 
to  1808,  etc.;  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1820.— Gift  of  George  II. 
Moore. 

Hale,  Sal  ma.  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Keene,  (N.  H.)  from  its 
first  settlement,  in  1734,  to  the  year  1790,  8vo.  Concord,  182G. 
—Gift  of  George  H.  Moore. 

Hodgson,  William  B.  Notes  on  Northern  Africa,  the  Sahara  and 
Soudan,  etc. ;  8vo.     New  York,  1844. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Harris,  John.  Complete  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  2 
vols,  folio,    London,  1744-8. — Gift  of  Richards  Kingsland,  Esq. 

Izard,  Ralph.  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Jzard  of  South  Caro- 
lina, from  the  year  1774  to  1804  ;  with  a  short  Memoir,  Vol.  I, 
12 mo.     New  York,  IS  1 1. — Gift  of  Mrs.  Anne  Izard  Ueas. 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  I.  II.  8vo. 
Boston,  1S43-1S44. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Jamaica.     The  Laws  of,  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  confirmed 
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by  His  Majesty  in  Council,  April  17,  1684. ;  Folio.  Map.    Lon- 
don. 1G84. 

Kidder,  Daniel  P.  Mormonism  and  the  Mormons  ;  a  Historical 
View  of  the  Rise  and  Progressw>f  the  sect,  self-styled  Latter  Day 
Saints,  16mo.  New  York,  1842. — Gift  of  E.  A.  Duyckinck, 
Esq.    , 

Lauzun,  M.  Le  Due  do.     Mcmoires,  8vo.     Paris,  1822. 

Le  Brun,  Henri.  A  ventures  et  Conquctes  de  Fernand  Cortez  au 
Mexique,  12mo.     Tours,  1843. — Gift  of  George  Folsom,  Esq. 

Lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  with  Biographical  Notices  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  etc. ;  with  Portraits  and  Engra- 
vings, 8vo.     Brattleboro',  (Vt.)  1839,— Gift  of  George  H.  Moore. 

Lelevel,  Joachim.  Histoire  de  Pologne,  2  torn.  8vo. ;  avec  Atlas 
contenant  les  Tableaux  Chronologiques  et  Genealogiques,  et  les 
Cartes  Geographiques  de  Ditrerentes  Epoques.  Puris  et  Lille, 
1844. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Laet,  Joannes  de.  Novus  orbis,  seu  Descriptionis  Indiae  Occiden- 
talis,  Libri  XVIII,  etc.    Folio.     Lug.  Bat.  1633. 

LasCasas,  Barth.  de.  Istoria  o'  brevissima  relatione  della  distrut- 
tione  dell'  Indiae  Occidentalis,  etc.  Tradotta  en  Italiano  dall' 
E.  S.  Giacomo  Castellani  gia  Sotto  nome  di  Francisco  Bersabita, 
4to.     Venetia,  1630. 

.  II  supplies  Schiavo  Indiano,  etc.     Tradotto  in  Italiano, 

per  opera  di  Marco  Ginammi,  4to.     Venetia,  1636. 

•.  La  Liberta  Pretesa  dal  Supplici  schiavo  Indiano,  etc. 


Tradotto  in  Italiano  per  opera  di  Marco  Ginammi,  4to.  Vene- 
tia, 1610. 

Lambert,  Edward  R.  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  before 
and  after  the  Union  with  Connecticut,  etc.,  12mo.  New  Haven, 
1838. — Gift  of  George  Folsom,  Esq. 

Lovat,  Memoirs  of  Lord,  8vo.  London,  1746. — Gift  of  A..  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, U.  S.  N. 

Law,  John.  Address  delivered  before  the  Vincennes  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society,  Feb'y.  22,  1839.  8vo.  Louisville, 
(Ky.)  1839.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Lee,  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.  An  Introductory  Discourse  on  Medi- 
cal Education,  delivered  to  the  Students  of  Geneva  Medi- 
cal College,  Oct.  1,  1844.  8vo.  Geneva,  1844. — G^i  of  the 
Author. 

Magazine.  The  American.  For  1787-88,  8vc.  New  York,  2 
vols. 
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Moore,  Clement  C.  Poems,  12mo.  New  York,  1844. — Gift  of 
Messrs.  Bartktt  Sf  We/ford, 

Murray,  Hugh.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  etc.  Revised, 
with  additions,  by  Thos.  G.  Bradford,  6vo.  3  vols,  in  two.  Phila- 
delphia, 1343. 

Moore,  Jacob  B.     (See  John  Farmer.) 

Marryatt,  V.  A  Diary  in  America,  with  Remarks  on  its  Institu- 
tions, 12mo.     New  York,  1889.     Gift  of  George  H.  Moore. 

Moore,  Jacob  B.  Annals  of  Concord,  N.  EL,  from  its  first  Settle- 
ment, in  1726,  to  the  year  1823;  with  Biographical  Sketches 
and  a  Memoir  of  the  Penacook  Indians,  8vo.  Concord,  1824. — 
Gift  of  George  II.  Moore. 

.  A  Topographical  and  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Town  of 

Andover,  (N.  H.)  etc.  8vo.     Concord,  1822.— G  ft  of  George  H. 
Moore. 

Moulton,  Joseph  W.  New  York  170  years  ago,  with  a  View  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  8vo.  New  York,  Dec,  1843. — Gift  of 
George  Folsom,  Esq. 

Munoz,  J.  B.  The  History  of  the  New  World.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish.  With  Notes  by  the  Translator,  Port,  of  Columbus 
and  Map  of  Espanola,  8vo.     Vol.  I.     London,  1797. 

Mai,  Anirelo.     Catalogo  di  Papiri  Egiziani  della  Biblioteca  Vati- 

•  D  DID 

cana,  etc.  4to.     Roma,  1825. 
M'Kinney,  Thomas  L.  and  James  Hall.     History  of  the  Indian 

Tribes  of  North  America.     Folio.     With  colored  Engravings. 

[Nos.  14  to  20,  completing  the  work.] — Gift  of  Peter  G.  Sluyve- 

sant,  Esq. 
Muratori,  Ludovico  Antonio.     Annali  d'  Italia  dal  Principio  dell' 

era  Volgare  sino  all'  anno  1750,  coue  Prefazione  di  G.  Catalani, 

14  vols.  ito.     Lucca,  1762-1770.     Livorino,  1772. 
Mcusel,  J.  G.     Bibliotheca  Historica,  etc.  11  vols.  8vo.     Lipsiae, 

1782-1804.— Gift  of  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  Esq. 
M'Donald,  Mrs.  Mary  Noel.     Poems,  8vo.     New  York,  1844.— 

Gift  of  George  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Minor,  V>.  B.     Appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  behalf  of 

her  Colonial   History,  etc.    8vo.    Richmond,  1844. — Gift  of  tree 

A  uthor. 
Macartney,  EftrL     Emoassy  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  &c.  &c. 

6vo.     London,  1797. — Gift  of  Rev.  John  Dowdney. 
4 
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Morton,  Samuel  George.     Crania  Americana  ;  or,  a  Comparative 

View  of  the  Skulls  of  Various  Aboriginal  Nations  of  North  and 

South    America,    &c.      Folio.      Philadelphia,    1^39. — Gift    of 

Samuel  J.  Bcebee,  Esq. 
Maldonado,  L.  F.     Voyage  de  la   Mer   Atlantique  a  L'Ocean  Pa- 

cifique,  etc.,  l'An  MDLXXXVIII.    [Translated  from  the  Spanish 

into  the  French  Language,  1612.] 
New  World,   The.    (Newspaper)      Vol.   VII.     1843,   4to.     New 

York.— Gift  of  the  Publisher. 
New   York.     Transactions  of  the    State    Agricultural    Society. 

Vols.  I.  II.  III.  for  1841-2-3.    3  vols.   6vo~    Albany,   1842-4. 

— Gift  of  the  Society. 
Nahuijs,  Kolonel.     Brieven  over    Bencoolen,  Padang,  etc.    8vo. 

Breda,  1827.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
.     Verzaiueling  van  Officicle  Rapporten  Betreffende  den 

Oorlog  op  Java,   1625-30,  4   vols.  8vo.     Deventer,  1635-6. — 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
Newell,  Rev.  C.     History  of  the  Revolution  in  Texas,  particularly 

of  the  War  of  1835-36,  etc.  12mo.     New  York,  1638.— Gift  of 

George  H.  Moore. 
Nieu  Nederland.      Vertoogh  van   Nieu  NeJerland,   weghens  de 

Ghelegentheit.     Vruchtbaerheydt     en     soberen    staet    desselfs. 

In's  Graven  Hage,  1650.  sm.  4to. — Gift  if  John  11.  Brodhead, 

Esq. 
.     Kort  Verhael  van  Nieuw  Nederlands,   etc.  sm.  4to. 

1662.— Gift  of  John  R.  Brodhccd,  Esq. 
.    Naerder  Klaizh  Vertoogh  acnde  Ho.  Mo.  Heeren  Staten 


Generael,  etc.  sm.  4to.  1664. — Gift  of  John  B.  Jfrodhead,  Esq. 

Orleans,  Territory  of.  Acts  of  1st  session  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil.    New  Orleans,  1805. 

.     Acts  of  2d  session  of  the  same,  1606. 

.     Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the   1st   and   2d  sessions, 

1806-7.     (The  foregoing  bound  in  one  vol.  6vo.) 

Odiorne,  James  C.  Opinions  on  Speculative  Masonry,  relative  to 
its  origin,  nature  and  tendency,  12rno.  Boston,  1830. — Gift 
of  Henry  Gasselt,  Esq.,  Boston.  ■     . 

Ouseley,  W.  G.  Remarks  on  the  Statistics  and  Political  Institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  &c.  6vo.  London,  1832 — Gifi  of 
Benjamin  P.  Poore,  Esq.,  Paris. 
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Potter,  Elisha  R.  A  Brief  Account  of  Emissions  of  Paper-money, 
made  by  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  Pp.  Ovo.  Providence,  1837. 
Gift  of  S.  G.  Arnold,  Esq. 

Paulding,  J.  Affairs  and  Men  of  New  Amsterdam  in  the  Time  of 
Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  compiled  from  Dutch  MS.  P».ecords  of  the 
period.  12mo.     New  York,  1 S-13. — Gift  of  George  Folsom,  Esq. 

Price,  Ebenezer.  A  Chronological  Register  of  Boscawen,  N.  H. 
From  its  first  settlement  in  1.732,  to  1820,  8vo.  Concord,  1823. 
— Gift  of  George  H.  Mcore. 

Pennsylvania.  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
Vol.  I.  Pt.  2.  Vols.  II.  III.  and  Pt.  1  of  Vol.  IV.  Svo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1827-1840.—  Gift  of  the  Society: 

Powers,  Grant.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Discovery,  Settlement 
and  Progress  of  Events  in  the  Coos  Country  and  its  vicinity  from 
1754-1785,  etc.  12mo.  Haverhill,  (N.  H.)  1841.— Gift  of 
David  Johnson,  Esq.  Nenhnry,  Vt. 

Pennsylvania.  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of,  from  14th  Oct., 
1700,  to  6th  April,  1802.  Republished  by  M.  Carey  and  J. 
Bioren,  6  vols.  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1803. 

.      Pamphlet    Laws— 1804-5-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14- 

15-16.    8    vols.    Svo.        Octararo — Philadelphia — Harrisburg. 
1804-16. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  National  Industry.  Ad- 
dresses. 5th  edition,  12mo.  Philadelphia,  1820. — Gift  of  Rev. 
John  Dowdney. 

Prince,  Wm.  R.,  aided  by  William  Prince.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Vine,  embracing  its  history  from  the  Earliest  xVges  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day,  etc.  Svo.    New  York,  1830. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

.     The  Pomological  Manual,  or  a  Treatise  on  Fruits,  etc. 

8vo.  2d  edition.     New  York,  1532. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Pw.ynolds,  Thomas  C.  Dissertatio  Inauguralis,  etc.  Svo.  Heidel- 
berg. (Germany)  1342. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

l\hrn\c  Island.  Collections  of  the  R.  I.  Historical  Society.  Vol. 
III.  *vo.  1835.—  Gift  of  S.  G.  Arnold,  Esq. 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter.  The  Discoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich  and 
Bewtiftil*  Empyre  of  Guiana,  with  a  Relation  of  the  great  and 
Golden  Citie  of  Manoa,  (vvhieh  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado) 
etc.  Performed  in  the  ycare  1595,  by  Sir  W.  R.alegh,  Knight, 
etc.  4to.     London,  1596. — Gift  of  George  Folsom,  Esq. 

Ranking,  John.     Historical  Researches  on  the  Conquest  of  Peru, 
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Mexico,  Bogota,  Natchez  and  Talomcco  in  the  13th  Century, 
by  the  Mongols,  accompanied  with  elephants,  etc.  Maps  and 
Portraits,  6vo.     London,  1527. — Gift  of  George  Folsom,  Esq. 

Supplement  to  the  above,  Svo.     London,  1631. — Gift 


of  Horace  H.  Moore,  Esq. 

Reports  of  Special  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Em- 
ployment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture.  Presented  to 
Parliament,  etc.  Bvo.  London,  1843. — Gift  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Hume. 

Reese,  Rev. .     Funeral   Oration   delivered  at  the  Capitol  in 

Washington,  over  the  body  of  the  Hon.  Jona.  Cilley,  with  a  full- 
account  of  the  Late  Duel,  etc.;  with  Portrait,  etc.  Svo.  New 
York,  1838.— Gijft  of  Dr.  Marcus  L.  Taft. 

Rnode  Island.  Pamphlets  relating  to  the  Rebellion  in ;  See  In- 
der. — Gift  of  Samuel  G.  Arnold,  Esq. 

Robertson,  William.  An  Historical  Dissertation  concerning  the 
knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  etc.  1st  American 
edition,  Svo.     Philadelphia,  1812. — Gift  of  Rev.  John  Doicdney. 

Sewel,  William.  The  History  of  the  Rise,  Increase  and  Progress 
of  the  Christian  People  called  Quakers,  etc.  With  a  Brief  Me- 
moir of  the  Author,  2  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1644. — Gift  of 
Messrs.  Baker  <J-  Cram,  the  Publishers. 

Staples,  Wm.  R.  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Providence,  from  its 
First  Settlement  to  the  Organization  of  the  City  Government  in 
June,  1532,  Svo.     Providence,  1S43. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Stone,  William  L.  Uncas  and  Miantonomoh :  A  Historical  Dis- 
course delivered  4th  July,  1542,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  at  the 
Erection  of  a  Monument  to  Uncas,  etc. ;  12mo.  New  York, 
1842. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Stewart,  James.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. By  James  Stewart,  M.  D.,  A.  M.  2d  edition,  Svo.  New 
York,  1544. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Sergeant,  John.     Sec  Girard  Will  Case. 

Sanford,  Lewis  II.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  New  York 
Law  Institute.  July  1,  1S42.  Svo.  1613.— Gift  of  John  W. 
Edmonds. 

Skinner,  St.  John  B.  L.  The  Battle  of  Pittsburgh,  an  Address 
delivered  before  the  Plattsburgh  Lyceum,  Feb'y.  IS,  1535. 
12mo.  Plattsburg,  1835.— Gift  of  lion.  Wm.  Swctland  of 
Plaitshtrg. 
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Slade,  John.     Narrative  of  the  late  Proceedings  and    Events  in 

China,  Svo,     Canton,    China,  1839. — Gift  of  Alfred   Edwards, 

Esq. 
Sanderson,  John.     Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,    9    vols.  8vo.       Philadelphia,    1820-7.— Gift   of 

Samuel  J.  Beebce,  Esq. 
Sacrsii  di  Naturali  Espcrienze  Fatte  nelt'  Academia  del  Cimento. 

Ter/a  Edizione  Fiorcntina,  Preceduta  da  Notizie  Storiche  delP 

Academia  Stezza  a  Sequitata  da  Alcuna  Aggiunte.  4to.  Firenze, 

I  - 1 1 . — Oft  of  the  Cavalier  Vincenzo  Antinori,  Florence. 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.     Vol.  IX.  N. 

S.   Part  I.  4to.     Philadelphia,  1844.— Gift  of  the  Society. 

.     First  Series,  Vol.  III.     Philadelphia,  1793. 

.     Vol.  V.    N.  S.    Part  II,  4to.     Philadelphia,    1835.— 

Gft  of  the  Society. 
Tuomcy,  M.     Report  on  the  Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey 

of  the  Str.te  of  South  Carolina,  1844.  8vo.     Columbia,  (S.  C.) 

18-14. — Gift  of  XV.  Gihnore  Simms,  Esq. 
Talma,  J.     Chronological  Account  and  brief  History  of  the  Events 

of  the  French   Revolution,  from  1789  to  1795.  12mo.     London. 

— Gift  of  Rev.  John  Dowdney. 
Transactions  of  the  Apollo  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the 

Fine  Arts  in  the  United  States.    For  the  year  1843.  8vo.    1343. 

—Gift  of  F.  M.  Wetmorc,  Esq. 
United  States.     State  Papers  and  Public  Documents  of  the  United 

States.     [Waite's  Edition.]     Vols.   XI.   and  XII.  of  the  Third 

Edition,  1819.  8vo.  2  vols.     [These  volumes  complete  the  set.] 
.  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  Third  Session,  Journal 

of  the  Senate,  8vo.     Washington,  1842-3. 
— .  Same  ;  Senate  Documents,  4  vols.  8vo.     Wash- 


inct  on,  1812-3. 

. ,  Same;  Journal  of  the  House    of  Representatives. 

K^.     Washington,  1842-3. 
1  Same  ;  Executive  Documents,  8  vols.  8vo.     Wash- 


ing >n,  l>12-3. 

.  Same  ;  Reports  of  Committees,  4  vols.  8vo.     Wash- 
in  ;!on,  1-12-3. 

['liie  above  18  volumes,  Documents  27th  Congress,  3d  Session.] 
— Gift  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

4* 
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_ .  The  Bine  Book,     A  Krister  cf  the  Officers  and 

Agents,  Civil,  Military  and  Naval,  m  the  service  of  the  United 

States,  en  the  30th  of  September, «  1819, ,  1823,1825, 

,  1829,  1831,  1833,  1835,  1837,  , , ;  pre- 
pared at  the  Department  of  State,  under  Resolutions  of  Congress, 
8  vols.  8vo.  Washington,  1329-1833. 
The  Blue  Book  for  1833.  Another  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Ewing's  Report  on  the  Post  Office,  1834,  12mo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1834. 
Vermont.  Journals  of  the  General  Assembly  cf  the  State  of,  Oct. 
1822.     8vo.  Montpelier,  1823.     2  copies. 

Same,  Oct.  1325.    8vo.     Bennington,  1825. 

.       «         «  _1826.    3vo.     Rutland,  1827. 

.       «         «     1828.    8vo.     Woodstock,  1829. 

,       «         «     1829.    8vo.     Woodstock,  1830. 

_ .  Journal  of  the   Senate,  October   Session,    1836,    8vo. 

Montpelier,  1836. % 

-.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  October  Ses- 


sion, 1838.  8vo.     Montpelier,  1839. 

Journal  of  the   Senate,   October   Session,  1839.    8vo. 


Montpelier,  1639. 

.  Same,  1840.     8vo.     Montpelier,  1841. 

.       «      1841.     8vo.     Montpelier,  1841. 

.       "      1842.     8vo.     Montpelier,  1843. 

House  of  Representatives,  October  Session,  1842. 


8vo.  Montpelier,  1842. 

Same,  Senate,  October  Session,  1843.     8vo.     Montpe- 


lier,  1844 

-.  Same,  House  of  Representatives,  October  Session,  1843, 


8vo.     Montpelier,  1844, 

Journal  of  the  Convention,  to  consider  Amendments  to 


the  Constitution   of  Vermont,  A.  D.,  1843.     8vo.     Montpelier, 

1843. 

.  Session  Laws.     From   1826  to  1843,  inclusive,  [1837 

wanting.]  Pamphlets,  17  in  number,  8vo.  Bennington,  Wood- 
stock, Middlebury,  Burlington,  Montpelier,  1826-43.— Gift  of 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont. 

Virginia.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  Collections,  vol.  I. 
8vo.    Richmond,  1833.— Gift  of  George  H.  Moore. 
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Vander  Donck,  Adriaen.  Boscbryvinge  van  Nieuw  Nedcrlant, 
etc.  First  Edition,  sm.  4to.  t'Aemsteldam,  1G55. — Gift  of 
John  R.  Brodhcad,  Esq. 

Vail,  Eugene  A.  De  la  Literature  et  des  Hommcs  de  Lettres  des 
Etats  Unis  d'Amcrique,  8vo.  Paris,  1841. — Gift  ofBenj.  P, 
Poore,  Esq.,  Paris. 

Updike,  Wilkins.  Memoirs  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar,  8vo.  Bos- 
ton, 1842, — Gift  of  E.  A.  Duyckijick,  Esq. 

United  States  Congress.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of,  in  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  U.  S.  of  America.  December,  1839.  8vo.  Wash- 
ington, 1840. — Gift  of  George  II.  Moore. 

\Wlby,  Adlard.  A  visit  to  North  America  and  the  English  Set- 
tlements in  Illinois,  with  a  Winter  Residence  at  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  8vo.     London,  1821. — Gift  of  George  Folsom,  Esq. 

Walton,  John  F.  Annals  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Olden  Time,  <5cc,  with  Engravings,  2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia, 
1844. — Gft  of  the  Author. 

White,  Daniel  x\ppleton.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Alum- 
ni of  the  Harvard  University,  on  their  Anniversary,  August  27, 
1844,  8vo.     Cambridge,  1844.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Whiton,  John  M.  Sketches  of  the  History  of  New  Hampshire 
from  its  Settlement  in  1623  to  1833,  etc.,  12mo.  Concord,  1834. 
— Gift  of  George  H.  Moore. 

Washburn,  Emory.  Sketches  of  the  Judicial  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  1630  to  the  Revolution  in  1775.  8vo.  Boston, 
1840.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Ward,  George  Atkinson.     [See  Curwen.] 

Weld,] Isaac,  Jr.  Travels  through  the  States  of  North  America, 
and  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and^Lower  Canada,  during  the  years 
1705, 1796  and  1797,  4to.     Plates.     London,  1799. 

Warden,  David  B.  Bibliotheca  Americana.  Catalogue  for  1831, 
*vo.     Paris,  1831.— Gift  of  Be nj '.  P.  Poore  Esq.,  Paris. 

Zurla.  Placido.  Di  Marco  Polo,  e  dcgli  altri  Viaggiatori,  Veneziani, 
piu  lilustri  Dissertazione,etc,  4to.  2  vols,  in  one.    Vcnezia,  1818. 
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MAPS  AND   CHARTS. 

Atlas  of  Battles  of  the  American  Revolution,  together  with  Maps 
showing  the  Routs  of  the  British  and  American  Armies,  Plans 
of  Cities,  Surveys  of  Harbors,  &c,  taken  during  that  eventful 
period  by  officers  attached  to  the  Royal  Army. — Gift  of  Bartktt 
and  Welford. 

A  Map  of  Albany  County,  with  the  Country  of  the  Five  Indian 
Nations ;  by  John  R.  Bleecker.  On  Parchment. — Gift  of  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,  Esq. 

Post  Office  Maps,  in  Atlas  form- — embracing  the  latest  Maps  of 
all  Mail  Routs  in  the  United  States  and  Territories. — Gift  of  the 
Hon.  C.  A.  Wick/ijfe,  Post  Master  General. 

Map  G.  No.  3,  of  the  late  Disputed  Territory,  showing  the  lines  of 
boundary  as  originally  claimed  by  both  Governments  under  the 
Treaty  of  17b3  ;  as  awarded  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  as  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  1842. — Gift  of 
Major  J.  D.  Graham. 

Military  and  Ilydrographical  Chart  of  the  Extremity  of  Cape  Cod, 
including  the  Townships  of  Province  Town  and  Truro,  &c,  in 
4  sheets,  with  a  Report  on  the  same,  by  Major  J.  D.  Graham,  U. 
S.  Topographical  Engineer. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Map  of  South  Carolina,  by  John  Wilson.  Engraved  by  H.  S. 
Tanner,  Philadelphia.- — Gift  of  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Original  Commission  and  Instructions  to  Benedict  Arnold  on  the 
Expedition  to  Ticonderoga,  May  3d,  1775. — Gft  of  Jonathan 
Edward*.  Esq. 

Deed  on  Parchment,  with  the  signature  of  Win.  Penn,  1684. — 
Gift  of  Jacob  Harvey,  Esq. 

Bill  of  Exchange,  5th  April  1779,  with  Autograph  of  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carroliton,  Signer  Declaration  Independence. — Gift  of 
Jacoh  Harvey,  Esq. 

Signers  to  the  Call  of  Public  Meeting  at  New  York,  against  the 
Annexation  of  Texas,  April,  1844. — Gift  of  John  Jay,  Esq. 

Old  Parchment  MS.,  in  several  pieces,  imperfect,  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. — Gift  of  George  Adlard,  Esq. 

Two  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen.  Pittsileld,  1794.— Gift 
of  Charles  E.  West,  Esq. 
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Dutch  Proclamation  of  Thanksgiving.  New  Netherland,  30th 
June,  1674. — Gift  cf  Rev.  Abraham  Messier,  of  New  Brunswick. 

Meteorological  Observations,  made  at  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  by  O.  W.  Morris. — Gift 
of  the  Author. 

PAINTINGS. 

Portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton.     Full  length.     Also, 
Portrait  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Cadwallader  Golden.     Full  length.     Paint- 
ed in   1771,  by  Pratt. — Deposited  by  Prosper  M.    Welmore,  on 

h  half  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Portrait  of  Albert  Gallatin.     Painted  by  Wm.  H.  Powell,  and  by 

him  presented  to  the  Society. 
Portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams.     Painted  by  E.  D.  Marchant,  and 

by  him  presented  to  the  Society. 
Portrait,  of  Lewis  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  Judge  of  Vice  Admiralty 

for  New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. — Gift  of  William 

A.  Whitehead,  Esq. 
Portrait  of  Hon  Peter   Van   Schaack,   LL.D. — -Gift  of  Frederic 

JJc  Peyster,  Esq. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Portrait  of  Chancellor  Frelinghuysen.  Engraved  by  Sartain,  from 
¥co.\e.— Gift  of  Cyrus  Mason,  D.  D. 

Engraved  Portrait  of  James  Stuart,  F.  R.  S.  Small  oval  print,  in 
frame. — Gift  of  George  Adlard,  Esq. 

Portrait  of  Gov.  William  Pennington  of  New  Jersey.  From  Peale. 
— Gift  of  Cliancellor  Frelinghuysen. 

Portrait  (Lithograph)  of  Gov.  John  Endecott. — Gift  of  William 
EndicoU,  Esq. 

Portrait  of  Charles,  Marquis  of  Cornwallis.  Painted  by  D.  Gar- 
diner, Esq.  Engraved  by  J.  Jones;  published  March,  1793. — 
Gift  of  William  A.  Wiitehead,  Esq. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Three  Shilling  Bill,  New  Jersey  Currency,  1776,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  John  Hart,  Signer  Declaration  Independence. — Gift  of 
Prasper  M.  Wetmore,  Esq. 
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A  Feather  from  the  dress  of  Montezuma,  taken  from  it  in  the  De- 
pot of  Ancient  Armor  at  Brussels,  May  9,  1842,  by  John  B. 
Murray. — Gift  of  John  B.  Murray,  Esq. 

Impressions  of  Ancient  Public  Seals  used  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

1.  Corporation  Seal,  in  use  from  1636  to  the  Revolution. 

2.  Seal  of  the  City  Common  Council,   struck  immediately  after 

the  Revolution. 

3.  Seal  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  1697,  still  in  use. 

4.  Mayor's  Seal,  New  York  City,  1701. 

5.  "         "  •    "  "      1795. 

6.  Territorial  Seal  of  Gov.  Dongan. — Gift  of  John  Paulding,  Esq. 
The  Pedigree  of  General  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his 

Country. — Gift  of  the  American  College  of  Heraldry. 
Colonial,  Provincial  and  Continental  Money,  of  various  ante-revo- 
lutionary dates. — Gift  of  Mrs.  D.  L.  Diz,  Boston. 

MR/  NORMAN'S  DONATION. 

No.  I.  Female  Head  found  Among  Ancient  Ruins  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas.     Long.  W.  Greenwich,  98  deg.  31  min.     Lat.  N. 
22deg.  09  min,  (By  a  home-made  Quadrant.) 
No.  II.  Flat  Image,  found  in  the  Tamissee  River,  in  the  same  State, 
among  traces  of  Ruins  ;  distance  about  3  leagues  from  the  town 
of  Si.  Anna. 
No.  III.  1. — Household  God,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Child  Bearing. 
2. — Household  God,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Child  Delivery. 
From  facts  I   will  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the 
Society  at  some  future  meeting. 
No.  IV.  1. — Water  or  Medicine  Vases. 

2. — Water  or  Medicine  Vases,  found  three  leagues  South  of 
the  town  of  Panuco,  Tamaulipas,  on  a  site  of  an  an- 
cient town  known  among  the  Indians  of  the  present 
day  as  Cerro,  Chaucaco. 
No.  V.  Found  in  the  Topild  Mountains,  Tamaulipas,  W.  S.  W. 

from  Tampico,  distance  6  leagues. 
No.  VI.  Fragments  of  Idols  found  among  the  mounds   near   tho 

of  Panuco. 
No.  VII.   Elousehold Utensils. 

No.  VIII.  Found  among  the  Ruins,  used  at  the  present  day  by  tha 
Indians  to  spin  cotton. 
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No.  IX.  Cup  and  Obsidian  pieces,  found  among  the  Pvuinsof  North 

Mexico,  in  large  quantities. 
No.  X.   Idol,  found  near  Panuco. 

In  exploring  and  excavating,  I  found  many  pieces  of  fine  and 
strangely  sculptured  wrok,  Heads,  Sphinxes,  Turtles,  animals,  etc., 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Society. 

B.  M.  NORMAN. 


DONATIONS  RECEIVED  THROUGH  MONS.  VATTEMARE. 

Dea  ri;>!ion  des  Nouveaux  Jardins  de  la  France,  et  de  ses  anciens 

Chati  aux.     Par  Alexandre  de  Laborde.     Les  Dessins  Par  Ct. 

Bourgeois.     Folio.     Paris,  1803. — Gift  of  Count  Leon  Laborde. 
Chartes  Latines,  Francaiscs  et  en  Langue  Romane   Meridionale 

Publiees  pour  V  Ecole   Royale  des  Chartes,  etc.     4e.  and  5e. 

Fascicule.      Folio.      Paris,     1S41. — Gift    of   JSL    Champollion 

Figeac. 
Chartes  et  Manuscrites  sur  Papyrus  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale,  etc. 

Par  M.  Champollion  Figeac.     Folio.     Paris,  1340. — Gift  of  the 

Author. 
Annales  de  Lagides.     In  sheets. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
13     Brochures  Concernant  les  Antiquites  Egyptiennes,  etc.  etc. 

Par  Champollion  le  Jeune. 
3  3     Brochures  Concernant  les  Antiquites  Egyptiennes,  etc.    etc. 

Par  Champollion  Figeac. 
Keepsake  de    Histoire  Natureile.     Description  des  Mammiferes. 

Introduction.     Par  M.  Charles  D'Orbigny.     Svo.     Paris. — Gift 

of  the  Author. 
De  Principes  du  Gouvernement  R.epresentatif  et[de  leur  Applica- 
tion,    Par  P.  D.     de   Hauranne.     Svo.     Paris,  1835. — Gift  of 

the  Author. 
Dei  Compagnie  d'As-urances  pour  le  Remplacement  Militaire  et 

des  Remplacants.     Par  M.  Rey.     Svo.     Paris,  1539. — Gift  of 
**  the  Author. 

Ecritunv  Demotique  Egyptienne.     Lettre  de  Mr.   Champollion  Fi- 
geac a  Mr.  Ch.   Lenormant(7  Fevrier,  1843.)     Lithograph. — 

Gift  of  the  Au'hnr. 
Recherches  surla  Magie  Egypticnne.    Par  Leon  de  Laborde.  4to. 

Paris  1841.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
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L'niier*it£  Royale  de  France.     Concours  General  des  Colleges  de 

V&i  *  Dt  de  Versailles.    1G  Aout,  1S43.    Discones,  etc. — Gift  of 

•v  Author. 
Documents  Inedits — relatifs   a  Jean,  Sire  de  Joinville,  etc.     Par 

M.  Champollion  de  Figeac. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Rapport  au  Roi  sur  L' Instruction  Secondaire.     Par  le  Ministere 

e'e    L'  Instruction   Publique.     4to..     Paris,   1S43. — Gift  of  the 

Author. 
Rapport  a  Monsieur  Le  Ministre  de  L'  Interieur  sur  difTerents  Ho- 

pitaux,  Hospices,  Etablissements  et  Societies  de  Bienfaisance  de 

L'  Italic.     4to.     Paris,  1840. 
Rapport  sur  le  Trace  du  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Paris   A  Chalons- 

sur-Saone.      Par   M.   L.  Comte  Daru.     4to.      Paris,   1843. — 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
CEuvres  Completes  de  Madame  la  Princesse  Constance  de  Salm. 

4  vols.  Svo.     Paris,  18 12.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Mes  Soixante  Ans  on  Mes  Souvenirs  Politiques  et  Litteraires.     Par 

Madame  Princesse  Constance  de  Salm.     Svo.     Paris,  1833. — 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
Histoire  de   la   Captivite    de    Francois  Ier-     Par  M.   Rey.     Svo. 

Paris,  1837. — Gift  of  Hie  Author. 
Quelques  Souvenirs  de  Courses  en  Suisse,  et  dans  le  Pays  de  Ba- 
den, etc.     Par  J.  A.  C.   Buchon.     8vo.     Paris,  1836. — Gift  of 

the  Author. 
Tableau  de  L'  Etat  Actuel  et  des  Progers  Probables  des  Chemins 

de  Fer  de  L'  Allemagne  etdu  Continent  Europeen.  Par  Le  Bon 

Paul  de  Bourgoing.     Svo.     Paris,  1842. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
JVs  Chemins  de  Fer  et  de  l'applicationde  la  loi  [xlu  11  Juin,  1842. 

Par   M.  Le   Comte    Daru.     8vo.      Paris,   1343.— Gift   of   the 

Autiior. 
Genie  du  dix  Neuvieme  Siecle,  etc.     Par  Edouard  Alletz.     8vo. 

Paris,  1842— 1 843.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Notice   Historiques    et    Litteraire    sur   Charles   Due    d'Orleans, 

etc.     Par  M.  Aime  Champollion   Figeac.      Svo.     Paris,  1842. 

Cm/1  of  the  Author. 
'*'    i  •'  s  Fxtraits  de  la  Revue  Francaise.     Par  M.  Duvergier  de 

nturanne. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

■  ••'   L*  Imprimerie  a  Strasbourg,  etc.     Par  Leon  Laborde. 

*>  •     Paris,  1S10.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
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Le  Theatre  des  Grecs — a  P  Usage  des  Colleges,  etc.     Par  Etienne 

Gallois.     12mo.     Paris,  1840. — Gift  of  l he  Autlwr. 
Do  La  Politique  Exterieuie  et  Interieure   de  la  France.     Par  M. 

Duvcrgier   de    Hauranne.       8vo.      Paris,    1841, — Gift   of  the 

Author. 
Hsqukses    Poetiques   de    la  Vie.     Par   Edouard    Alletz.     12mo. 

Paris,  1841. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Maxiincs-Politiques  a  FUsage  de  la  Democratic  Nouvelle.     Par 

Edouard  Alletz*     12mo.     Paris,  1840.— Gift  of  the  Author, 
Peiisees.     Par  .Madame  la  Princesse  Constance  De  Salm.     Trois- 

ieme  edition.     Svo.     Paris,  1836. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Vingt  Quatre  Retires  d'une   Femme  Sensible,  etc.     Par  Madame 

L:i  Princesse  Constance  de  Salm.     Troisieme   Edition.     8vo. 

Paris,  1836. — Gift  of  the  Autlwr. 
Le  Due  de  Guise  a  Naples,  on  Memoires  sur  Les  Revolutions  de 

ce  Royaome  en  1647  et  1648.     Par  le  Comte  A.  De  Pastoret. 

8vo.     Paris,  1825. — Gift  of  Uie  Author. 
La  Verite  sur  la  Question  D'  Orient  etsur  M.  Thiers.     Par  leCte. 

D'Angeville,  etc.     8vo.     Paris,  1841. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Virgilius  Nauticus.     Examen  des  Passages  de  L5  Eneide  qui  ont 

traite  de  la  Marine.     Par  M.  Jal.     Svo.     Paris,  1843. — Gift  of 

the  Author. 
Lcttres,  Politique,  Religieuses  et  Historiques.     Par   Cauchois  Le- 

maire.     2  Tom.     8vo.     Paris,  1828— 32. ^-Gift  of  the  Author. 
Histoire  Financiere  de  la  France,  depuis  V  origine  de  la  Monar- 
chic jusqu  'a  la  Annee,  1828,  etc.     Svo.     2  Tom.     Paris,  1840. 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
Tableau  de  P  Histoire  Generate  de  l*Europe  depuis  1814  jusqu'en 

1830.     Par   Edouard   Alletz.     3   Tom.    8vo.     Paris,    183G.— 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
Essai  sur  Pllomme  on  Accord  de  la  Philosophie  et  de  la  Religion. 

Par  Edouard  Alletz.     2  Tom.  8vo.     Paris,  1839.— Gift  of  the 

Author. 
Esquissfcs  do  la  SoufFrance  Morale.     Par  Edouard  Alletz.     2  Tom- 

Svo.      Paris  W39.      Gift  of  the  Author. 
Histoire  du  Drapeau,  des  Couleurs  et  des  Insignes  de  la  Monarchic 

Franchise,  etc.     Par  M.  Rey,  Avec  24  Planches.     8vo.  2  Tom. 

et  Punches,     Paris,  1sj7. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Histoire  de  la  Legislation.     Par  M.  Le  Comte  de  Pastoret,  etc.    11 
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Tom.  8va     Park,  1517-37, — Gift  of  the  Marquis  de'  Pasioret, 

son  of  the  Author. 
Recherches  sur  les  Voyages  et  Deeouvertes  des  Navigatcurs  Nor- 

mands  en  Afrique  dans  les  Indes  Orientales  et  en  Amerique,  etc. 

Par  L.  Estancelin.     6vo.     Paris,  1S32. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Various  Pamphlets. — Gift,  of  A..  VaUeniare. 
Bronze  Medal. — To  "C.  E.  I.  P.  de  Pastoret,  Francire  Cancella- 

rius."     «  Nuili  impar  Vortunre— MOCCCCXXX/'— Gift  of  the 

Marquis  dc  Fas  tor  el. 
Engraved  Portrait  of  M.  de  Pastcret,  Chancellor  of  France. — Gift 

of  his  son,  Marquis  dc  Pastoret. 
Nouvelles    Recherches   sur  la  Ville  Gauloise   d'    Uxellodunum, 

etc.     Par  IVL  Champollion   Figeac.     4to.  Paris,  1820.     Gift  of 

the  Author. 
Articles  Extraits  de  la  Revue  Francaise.     Voyages  en  Abyssinie. 

Par  Leon  De  Laborde.  8vo.  Paris,  1838. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Le  Puits  Artesicn  de  Grenelle.  Par  M.  R.ey.  8vo.  Paris,  1843. 
.     Gift  of  the  Author. 

Notice  sur  les  Manuscripts  Autographs  d«»  Pierre   de  Lestoille,  et 
■    sur  ceux  du  Cardinal  de  Retz.     Par  Aime  Champollion  Fils. 

12mo.     Paris,  1^3*.. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Essai  sur   les   Bibliotheqiies  Administratives.     Par  Leon  Vidal. 

8vo.     Paris,  1843.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Notice  sur  les  Manuscrits  Autographes  de  Champollion  le  Jeune. 

Par  M.  Champollion  Figeac.     8vo.     Paris,  1842. — Gift   of  the 
.    Author. 
Des  Fonds  Publiques  Frangais  et  Etrangers  et  des  Operations  de 

la  Bourse  de  Paris,  etc.     Par  Jacques  Bresson.     12mo.     Paris, 

IS  13.     Gift  of  the  Author. 
Tableau  Synoptique  de  Regne  Vegetal.     Par  M.  Ch.  D'Orbigny. 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
Carte  Geognostique  du  Plateau 'Tertiaire  Parisien.     Par  Vor'  Rau- 

lin.     1843.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Engraving  after  Albert  Durer.     Head  of  Christ.     By  Comte  Leon 

La  Borde. — Gift  of  the  Artist. 
Leisure  Hours.     By  W.  S.  Browning.     8vo.     London,  1841. — 

Gift  of  the  Author. 


APPENDIX. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  THE  SECOND  OF  JANUARY. 

THE    PRESIDENT    IN    THE    CHAIR. 


The  officers  of  last  year  were  unanimously  re-elected, 
The  Annual  Reports  were  read  and  severally  ordered  to 
be  published  for  the  use  of  members. 

Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt,  read  the  following  paper : 


NEW  NETHERLAND. 

As  we  view  a  wide  and  deep  river  bearing  in  its  course, 
on  its  surface,  the  sails  and  freights  of  commerce,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  we 
love  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  however  small  and  obscure, 
and  to  mark  the  tributary  streams  which  combine  to  swell 
and  enlarge  its  current.  While  observing  the  many  con- 
fluent streams,  our  special  interest  is  attracted  to  the  first 
rising  rill  and  the  stream  by  which  it  is  fed.  Thus  as  we 
observe  the  growth  of  an  extended,  powerful  and  populous 
nation,  we  are  led  to  trace  the  train  of  events,  and  the  in- 
fluences whieh  were  exerted  by  them  ;  and,  as  we  ascend 
higher  and  higher  to  its  origin,  the  spirit  of  enquiry  becomes 
deeply  enlisted,  if,  on  investigation  of  the  earliest  period, 
materials  for  history  be  found  scarce  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, they  become"  proportionally  prized  and  sought  for,  as 
the  Sybillinc  leaves  wore  valued  according  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  numbers.  Every  portion  of  our  Union,  espe- 
cially the  Atlantic  States,  furnishes  an  attractive  field  for 
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the  investigation  and  pen  of  the  historian ;  but  the 
Empire  State  rises  first  in  importance.  This  importance 
arises  not  so  much  from  its  comparative  rank  in  population, 
resources  and  influence,  nor  from  the  more  peculiar  interest 
attached  to  its  annals,  as  from  the  fact  that  less  has  pro- 
bably been  done  in  the  way  of  investigation,  and  more  re- 
mains to  be  accompli>hed.  The  history  of  >.'ew  York,  in 
the  true  spirit,  and  well  digested  with  fulness  and  accuracy, 
remains  to  be  written. 

It  is  a  subject  of  pleasing  congratulation,  that  the  labors 
of  the  Historical  Agent,  appointed  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  this  Society,  have  been  crown- 
ed with  success,  in  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  materials 
from  the  public  archives  at  the  Hague,  London  and  Paris; 
and  the  result  promises  to  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
have  regarded  the  agency  with  high  expectation.  The  his- 
torical collections1  already  made  by  this  Society,  and  the  ac- 
tive measures  now  employed  for  their  increase,  will  furnish 
an  addition  to  the  public  documents  in  the  State  Office  at 
Albany,  and  those  recently  collected  in  Europe  ;  and  the 
whole,  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  gifted  with  patient 
investigation,  accurate  discrimination  and  classical  taste, 
will  result  in  a  standard  work  worthy  of  its  subject. 

The  Colonial  history  of  New  York,  when  New  Nether- 
land  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Holland,  must  be  mainly 
derived  from  the  documents  now  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Albany,  and  those  obtained  from  the  Colo-  - 
nial  Department  at  the  Hague,  which  will  be  deposited 
there.  The  volume  just  published  of  the  new  scries  of  our 
historical  collections^  incorporates  (it  is  believed)  nearly  all 
that  can  new  be  collected  from  other  sources  relating  to  the 
discovery,  settlement,  condition.  &c.,  of  New  Netherland, 
in  addition  to  what  was  already  before  the  public.  Lam- 
brccht^tu  of  Middleburgh,  who  published  his  history  of 
New  Netherland  in  ISIS,  (a  translation  of  which  is  found 
in  this  volume  of  Historical  Collections)  doubtless  took 
pains  to  refer  to  the  accessible  sources  of  information,  es- 
pecially libraries ;  although  there  are  pamphlets  which  he 
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failed  to  procure,  chat  have  come  to  our  hands.  On  exam- 
ining a  number  of  historical  works  in  Dutch,  in  relation  to 
Holland,  both  of  earlier  and  later  date,  and  of  a  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  character,  1  observe  an  almost  total  omission 
of  reference  to  the  colony  of  New  Netherland ;  and  the 
few  references  that  are  found,  are  brief  and  vague.  The 
Dutch  manuscripts  of  thai  period,  and  of  later  date,  in  this 
country,  and  .which,  perhaps,  Were  long  preserved  in  the 
family  descent,  have  disappeared.  Owing  to  the  disuse  of 
tho  Dutch  language,  and  the  branching  out  of  families, 
these  manuscripts  were  lost,  or,  through  ignorance  of  their 
value,  were  treated  as  waste  paper.  A  case  occurred  some 
linn*  since,  when  inquiry  was  made  whether  the  papers  of  a 
leading  individual  under  the  Colonial  Government  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  could  not  still  be 
found  among  his  descendants.  On  being  directed  to  the 
branch  of  the  famiiyTiu  whose  hands  the  papers,  if  in  exis- 
tence, probably  were,  information  was  received,  that  some 
years  before,  a  trunk  rilled  with  papers,  principally  in  the 
Dutch  language,  was  in  their  possession,  but  being  viewed 
as  destitute  of  value,  they  were  treated  as  waste  paper, 
and  destroyed.  The  journals  and  correspondence  of  indi- 
viduals are  valuable,  in  shedding  light  upon  the  moral  and 
political  influences  connected  with  the  events  of  their 
times. 

The  annals  of  New  Netherland  comprise  but  a  brief 
space  of  time  ;  and  the  infancy  and  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  colony,  joined  with  the  wrant  of  copious  materials, 
preelude  the  variety  of  incidents  and  fulness  of  illustration 
which  subsequent  portions  of  our  colonial  history  possess. 
Still,  a  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  these  annals,  as  be- 
longing to  our  birth  and  infancy  as  a  colony — and  marking 
influences,  which  continued  their  operation  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  colony  to  the  British,  and  which  have  not 
spent  themselves  at  the  present  time.  The  Dutch  Settlers 
of  New  Netherland  became  citizens  of  New  York,  who 
gained  only  a  small  accession  by  occasional  emigrants  from 
Holland.     The  Huguenot  and  German  Palatine  emigrants, 
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in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  were  greatly  assimilated  to  the 
Dutch  residents,  by  their  common  religious  faith  and  the 
sympathy  derived  from  former  associations.  These  com- 
bined, furnished,  during  the  whole  of  our  colonial  history, 
a  large  share,  if  not  the  preponderating,  of  the  numbers 
and  influence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  little  rivulet  appears, 
after  a  season,  to  be  lost  in  the  deep,  wide  and  swelling 
current  which  confluent  streams  have  caused  ;  but  an  accu- 
rate test  ascertains  that  the  taste  and  tinge  which  the  rivu- 
let first  imparted,  are  still  preserved. 

The  surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  Great  Britain  took 
place  in  lGtJt,  fifty- five  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
river  called  by  its  discoverers  name,  fifty-one  from  the 
building  of  a  temporary  fort  on  the  river  occupied  by  a 
number  of  soldiers  and  traders,  and  forty  from  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  voyage 
of  discovery  by  Hudson  was  under  the  auspices  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  formed  in  1602, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  the  long  vainly-sought  North- 
west passage  to  India.  At  this  time,  a  wide  field  for  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  profitable  trade  had  opened  in  the 
colonial  possessions  they  had  obtained  in  the  East  Indies, 
soon  spreading  in  Ceylon,  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  field  was  the  great  point 
of  attraction  and  national  interest,  and  contributed  to  that 
commercial  eminence  and  naval  prowess  by  which  Hol- 
land was  distinguished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
consequence,  the  newly-discovered  regions  in  America 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  neglected  and  left  to  private 
enterprise.  Single  ships  visited  them  in  1610  and  the  fol- 
lowing years.  In  1614,  an  association  was  formed,  called 
the  Amsterdam"  West  India  Licensed  Trading  Company, 
invested  with  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  for  four  years, 
and  instructed  to  maintain  their  acquisitions  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  explore  the  adjacent  country.  In  the  same  year, 
this  Company  sent  out  two  ships  under  the  command  of 
Cluistiaense  and  Block,  who  explored  Long  Island  Sound, 
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touched  at  Cape  Cod,  and  penetrated  Narragansett  Bay 
and  Connecticut  River.     Forts  were   built  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  on  Castle  Island,  near  what  is  now  Albany. 
Nothing  more  than  trading  posts  were  kept  up  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and   no  attempt  for  permanent  colonization 
was  made  till  after  the  organization  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  in  1 0*2 1 ,  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges 
and  powers.     Immediate  measures  were  taken  for  this  ob- 
ject.    The  fort  on  the  Battery,  called  Fort  Amsterdam,  was 
built  in  1(5-23   and   1624.     About  the  same  time,  the  first 
agricultural  settlers  came  over.     Meyer,  a  Dutch  author  in 
my  possession,- in  his  "Annals  of  Holland  States,  1624,"  says, 
••  A  number  of  families  went  out  this  year  to  New  Nether- 
lands" now  New  York.     Constant  and  accredited  tradition 
asserts  that  the  first  white  child  born  in  New  Netherland 
was  Sarah  Rapalje,  at  the  Wallabout,  in  1625.     The  in- 
crease of  these  agricultural  settlers  was,  for  a  number  of 
years,  quite  slow.     In  1629,  the  famous  charter  of  liberties 
and  privileges  was  granted  by  the  college  of  19  of  the 
West  India  Company,  for  encouraging  emigration  under  the 
direction  of  Patroons.     The  only  colonie  permanently  settled 
under  this  charter,  (although  others  were  attempted.)  was 
Uensselaerwyck,  under  Patroon  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  distinction  at   Amsterdam,  and 
one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  West  India  Company. 
He  immediately  took  measures  for  obtaining  a  tract  of  land 
according  to  the  privileges  of  the  charter,  and,  after  suc- 
cessive purchases,  completed  the  tract  twenty-four   miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  forty-eight  from    east    to  west. 
Some  colonists  came  out  immediately  after  the  first  pur- 
chase, and  subsequently  the.  Patroon  himself  came  out  after 
the  purchase  was  completed  in  1637.     The  number  of  the 
colonists  increased  continually. 

The  rights  and  government  of  Uensselaerwyck  were  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  and  partook  somewhat  of  the  feudal  insti- 
tutions of  the  middle  aires.  The  Patroon  acknowledged 
the  Director  General  at  New  Amsterdam  and  the  States 
General  as  his  superiors ;  but  he  maintained  a  high  mili- 
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tary  and  judicial  authority  within  his  territory.  He  had 
his  o\\rn  fortresses  supplied  with  men  and  ammunition,  and 
his  flag  waving  over  them.  The  courts  of  the  colonie  were 
his  own  courts,  where  all  questions  were  cognizable,  sub- 
ject to  appeal  in  some  of  the  most  important  cases.  Justice 
was  administered  in  his  own  name,  and  the  colonists  were 
his  immediate  subjects,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  and 
allegiance  to  hi  in.  Tins  created  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
and  was,  at  times,  ihe  source  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment between  the  authorities  at  Rensselaer wyck  and  New 
Amsterdam,  during  the  short  period  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  alluded  to  rhe  circumstances  connected  with  the 
first  settlement  of  New  Netherland,  to  show  the  influences 
under  which  the  emigration  from  Holland  took  place.  Un- 
like the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  the  early  Dutch 
emigrants  did  not  seek  a  refuge  from  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
oppression.  Holland  was,  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  the 
most  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  her  Constitution  and  in  the  administration  of  it. 
The  struggle  of  the  Netherlands  with  Spanish  and  Papal 
power  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  protracted  one  of 
intense  severity,  furnishing  an  exhibition  rarely  paralleled 
of  heroic  energy  and  devotion,  of  patient  suffering  and 
martyrdom,  and  of  perseverance  crowning  with  success  the 
efforts  of  the  few  and  the  feeble  against  the  many  and  the 
mighty.  The  famous  League,  or  Union  of  Utrecht,  was 
formed  in  157S.  in  which  the  seven  northern  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  united  for  mutual  and  common  interest 
and  defence,  and  was  the  precursor  of  their  deliverance 
and  establishment  as  a  nation.  It  was  formed  when  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  fanned  by  the  fires  of  raging  persecution, 
breathed  fervently.  The  first  coin  stamped  at  that  time, 
bore  the  impression  of  a  ship  struggling  amid  the  waves 
without  oars  or  sails,  with  the  motto,  "  Incertnm  quo  fata 
ferant"  and  the  national  motto  on  her  coat  of  arms  was, 
" Eendragt  maakt  magt" — Unity  creates  strength.  This 
League,  or  Union,  contained  the  fundamental   principles 
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which  developed  themselves  in  the  government  of  Holland 
by  the  States  General.  It  was,  in  its  federal  charaeter,  a 
type  of  our  own  federal  government,  and  its  principles 
soon  developed  themselves  in  the  excellent  practical  effects 
which  they  produced.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
New  Netherland,  Holland  had  given  a  quiet  asylum  to 
the  Jews  despised  and  oppressed  by  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  The  persecuted  of  the  Reformed  faith  throughout 
Europe,  without  distinction,  found  a  welcome  and  delight- 
ful resting  place  within  her  bosom.  The  fostering  spirit  of 
her  institutions  operated  on  the  naturally  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament of  her  inhabitants,  and  aroused  them  to  active 
enterprise  and  persevering  exertion,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  high  eminence  she  attained  during  that  century  in 
commercial  prosperity,  naval  distinction  and  literary  cul- 
ture. Had  the  States  General,  early  after  the  discovery  by 
Hudson,  directed  their  attention  to  this  western  Held,  and 
directly  extended  their  strong  fostering  influence  in  plant- 
ing and  nurturing  a  well-chosen  colony,  bearing  the  germ 
of  the  institutions  of  the  fatherland — and  had  the  valor, 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  a  Stuyvesant  superintended  it 
when  the  first  forming  influences  were  favorable,  a  basis 
would  have  been  laid  securing  probably  a  long  and  pros- 
perous continuance.  The  first  settlement  was  under  the 
care  of  a  commercial  company,  whose  primary  object  was 
gain ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck  to 
procure  liege  tenants  for  his  domain,  were  much  less  favor- 
able to  stamp  the  character  and  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
infant  colony. 

An  element  of  difficulty  early  arose,  and  caused  con- 
siderable embarrassment  and  excitement  during  the  exist- 
ence, of  New  Netherlands  arising  from  the  question  as  to 
the  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  It  was  the  accredited 
principle  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  actual  disco- 
very, followed  by  occupation,  gave  a  right  to  territorial 
jurisdiction.  'Die  Dutch  claimed  their  right  as  extending 
from  South,  or  Delaware  River,  to  Narragansett  Bay,  or  at 
least  Ycrsche,  or  Connecticut  River, founded  on  the  discovery 
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of  Delaware  Bay  and  River  by  Hudson,  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
Connecticut  River,  by  Block  and  Christiaense,  and  the  voy- 
ages of  Mey  and  De  Aries  up  the  Delaware  River,  and 
the  erection  of  forts  near  its  shore.  The  fairness  and  equity 
of  this  claim,  and  the  untenable  ground  of  the  opposing 
claim  of  England,  are  well  stated  by  Lambrechtscn.  Seve- 
ral British  writers  admit  the  fairness  of  the  Dutch  claim, 
and  it  is  believed  there  is  now  a  concurring  sentiment  in 
its  favor. 

The  history  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers  to  the  east  of  New 
Netherland  is  familiar  to  us,  and  is  embalmed  in  our 
affectionate  remembrance  and  high  respect.  Fleeing  from 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppression  in  their  own  country, 
they  found  a  quiet  abode  when  they  went  to  seek  a  home 
in  the  new  world.  The  story  that  the  Pilgrims  were  be- 
guiled by  the  hired  treachery  of  a  Dutch  pilot  leading  them 
from  the  place  designed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Amsterdam 
to  the  bleak  shores  of  New  Plymouth,  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  apocryphal.  In  a  Dutch  work  I  met  with,  enti- 
tled, "Chronyken  Van  Leyden,"  &c,  I  find  a  reference  to 
the  Independent  congregation  of  Robinson,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  a  large  part  of  his  charge  for  America.  The  author 
says  that  they  declined  to  settle  in  the  possessions  of  the 
States  General*  and  preferred  an  independent  settlement  by 
themselves.  When  Isaac  De  Razier  visited  New  Plymouth 
in  1627,  bearing  the  congratulations  of  the  authorities  at 
New  Amsterdam,  he  suggested  that  they  should  remove 
from  their  comparatively  barren  locality  to  the  fine  lands 
on  the  Connecticut  River,  in  their  territory.  This  the  Pil- 
grims declined,  and  intimated  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
for  the  Dutch  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  their  own  claim. 
Collision  arose  on  the  lirst  attempt  to  settle  on  Connecticut 
River,  and  a  scries  cf  remonstrance  and  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  authorities  at  New  Amsterdam  and 
those  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  In  the  progress,  diffi- 
culties and  complaints  connected  with  matters  of  trade, 
sprang  up.     Similar  difficulties  arose  on  the  southern  border 
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of  New  Netherlands  from  the  seitlomcnt  of  the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware,  and  the  claims  of  the  adjacent  colony  of 
Maryland  This  vexed  question  continued  to  be  an  agita- 
ting one,  until  it  ripened  and  ended  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  colony  by  the  British. 

The  administration  of  the  government  o(  the  colony  of 
New  Netherland  was  vested  in  the  Director  General  and 
Council.  New  Amsterdam  and  some  towns  enjoyed  an 
elective  franchise  in  the  choice  of  their  municipal  officers 
to  some  extent,  as  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Holland.  But 
the  popular  element  of  representation  did  not  enter  into  the 
General  Government  The  executive  and  legislative  pow- 
ers combined  were  lodged  in  the  Director  General  and 
Council,  who  were  nominated  by  the  West  India  Company, 
and  appointed  by  the  States  General.  The  judicial  power 
was,  ia  many  cases,  directly  exercised  by  them,  and  in 
others,  by  appeal.  Very  seldom  can  such  combined  powers 
be  safely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  however  quali- 
fied for  the  trust ;  and  the  best  administration  of  that  trust 
is  exposed  to  jealousy  and  misrepresentation,  owing  to  the 
strong  and  jealous  sentiment  that  prizes  and  watches  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  It  is  evident  that  much 
depended  upon  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  Director 
General,  in  all  that  respected  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  colony. 

Of  the  first  Director  General,  Peter  Minuit,  little  more  is 
known  than  his  name  and  office,  as  no  official  documents 
or  records  of  his  administration  were  preserved  here.  He 
was  afterward  found  with  the  colony  of  the  Swedes,  who 
planted  themselves,  perhaps  at  his  instance,  on  the  Dela- 
ware. His  "administration  probably  lasted  from  1624  to 
1633- 

Wouter  Van  Twiller  succeeded  him.  He  was  originally 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  went 
out  in  1630,  as  the  agent  of  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  to 
purchase  a  tract  of  land  for  a  colonie,  under  the  charter  of 
liberties.  He  continued  in  office  from  1633  to  1038.  He 
was  afterward  in  the  employment  of  the  Patrooii  at  Rensse- 
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laerwyck,  as  a  commercial  agent.  During  his  administra- 
tion, there  was  a  slow  increase  of  agricultural  settlers ; 
but  the  dilapidated  state,  or  decaying  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  as  well  as  the  general  state  of  things,  as 
certified  by  a  public  document,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
inefficient.  The  incidental  allusions  of  De  Tries,  in  his 
journal,  combined  with  the  fact  just  stated,  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  though  he  may  have  been  skilled  in  cast- 
ing accounts  and  conducting  a  mere  trading  interest,  he 
had  not  the  practical  wisdom  and  efficiency  to  superintend 
the  interests  of  a  rising  colony. 

William  Kieft  succeeded  him  in  1G38,  and  continued 
until  10 17.  The  details  of  his  administration  that  have 
reached  us,  certainly  testify  to  his  zeal  and  activity,  but 
discover  a  want  of  that  discretion  and  right  spirit  with 
which  he  should  have  carried  out  his  measures.  His  cor- 
respondence with  the  authorities  at  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  displays  shrewdness  and  ability,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  is  tinctured  with  an  acrimony  not  fitted  to  open  a 
ready  avenue  for  remonstrance  and  argument.  While  he 
believed  that  the  "words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,"  he 
forgot  that  they  are  better  steeped  in  oil  than  in  vinegar, 
and  that  Ma  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath."  The 
period  of  Gov.  Kicft's  administration  was  distinguished 
from  all  other  portions  of  the  Dutch  colonial  history,  for 
Indian  troubles  and  warfare.  The  conversations  of  De 
Vries  with  Kieft,  stated  in  his  journal,  show  his  rash  zeal 
in  employing  strong  retaliatory  measures  against  the  In- 
dians, while  the  current  of  affairs  in  relation  to  Indian  mat- 
ters, shows  that  his  energy  was  not  directed  in  that  pacific 
spirit  which  might  have  prevented  some,  and  healed  others 
of  the^c  troubles.  The  consequence  was,  that,  when  the 
Indians  were  brought  to  terms,  a  state  of  irritated  feeling 
remained,  ready,  under  slight  influences,  to  break  out 
afresh.  In  the  correspondence  of  the  Church  of  New  Am- 
sterdam with  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  disaffection  with  Gov.  Kieft  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
administration,  arising  partly  from   disaffection   with    his 
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administration,  and  partly  from  personal  collision  with 
individuals.  Still,  the  credit  of  vigilance  and  energy  can- 
not he  withheld  from  his  administration,  though  that  energy 
was  frequently  not  wisely  directed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
epithet  applied  to  him  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  is  not 
misplaced — "the  testy."  Everardus  Bogardus,  the  iirst  min- 
ister at  New  Amsterdam,  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  diffi- 
culties in  which  he  was  placed,  went  to  Holland  in  the 
same  vessel  with  Gov.  Kiett,  in  1647,  to  meet  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  in  the  hope  of  returning.  The  vessel  was 
lost  at  .sea,  when  all  pe  risked. 

The  successor  of  Kieft  was  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  oilice,  May  27,  1G47.  His  predecessors 
\.^,\  b*»en  selected,  probobly  all,  by  the  West  India  Company, 
on  account  of  their  connection  and  acquaintance  with  trade 
more  than  on  account  of  the  higher  qualifications  of  a 
statesman.  Gov.  Stuyvesant  was  of  a  highly  respectable 
family  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  allied  by  marriage  to  a 
distinguished  Huguenot  family  of  that  place.  He  early 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  States  General ;  continued, 
it  is  said,  both  in  the  military  and  naval  services  at  different 
times,  and  sustained  a  high  character  for  valor  and  useful- 
ness. He  lost  in  battle  a  leg,  and  he  is  sometimes  referred 
to  with  his  silver  leg.  Having  done  good  service,  he  was  in- 
vested wiih  some  important  trusts  previous  to  his  being  desig- 
nated to  the  government  of  New  Netherland,  among  which 
was  the  government  of  Curacoa  and  the  Dutch  dependencies 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  came  here  with  a  well-earned 
reputation,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  years,  being  upward  of 
fifty.  His  administration  may  well  be  considered,  in  view 
of  ail  the  circumstances  attending  it,  an  able  and  success- 
ful one,  though  it  closed  in  the  surrender  of  the  colony  to 
the  British.  When  he  arrived,  the  Indian  tribes  were  in 
that  state  of  irritated  feeling  adverted  to;  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  had  multiplied  causes  of  complaint 
and  d}sse&Kian,  and  increased  peril  and  opposing  influences 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  ;  there  were  elements 
of  evil  in  the  colony  itself,  which  needed  to  be  carefully 
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watched  and  influenced  ;  and  he  was  suffered,  by  the  parent 
government,  to  remain  without  suitable  cooperation  and 
supply.  The  more  the  lights  remaining  to  exhibit  his  ad- 
ministration arc  consulted  with  care,  will  be  the  conviction 
of  the  capacity,  wisdom  and  efficiency  which  characterized 
it  in  the  times  and  circumstances  which  existed.  The  time 
when  Stuyvesant  entered  on  the  government  of  New  Neth- 
erland  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  political  state  of  Europe. 
It  was  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  near  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.  His  administration  extended  through 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  four  years  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  During  this  period,  Holland 
reached  the  acme  of  her  naval  glory  and  commercial 
eminence  and  wealth.  It  was  then  that  her  Van  Tromp 
proudly  sailed  along  the  coast  of  England,  with  a  broom  at 
the  mast-head,  as  a  sinn  of  her  sweeping  the  seas.  But.  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity,  the  States  General  almost 
wholly  occupied  themselves  with  conducting  their  conflicts 
with  neighboring  powers,  and  guarding,  and  cherishing 
their  East  India  possessions,  which  had  already  opened 
wide  channels  for  the  influx  of  wealth  into  her  bosom,  and 
stimulated  the  commercial  enterprise  and  energy  in  that 
direction.  Hie  field  in  this  Westenrworld,  which  time  has 
so  strikingly  developed  in  its  value  and  importance,  was  com- 
paratively greatly  neglected,  and  very  little  protection  or 
aid  was  directly  yielded  by  the  Slates  General.  The  super- 
vision ond  direction  was  almost  wholly  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  West  India  Company;  and  thus  more  room  was  furnish- 
ed for  commercial  jealousies,  which  proved  one  element  in 
embarrassing  the  administration  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant.  In 
the  state  of  things  in  the  colony  adverted  to.  Gov.  S.  needed 
much  wisdom  to  reconcile  and  compose  jarring  elements, 
and  to  conduct  successfully  the  interests  of  the  province  in 
its  foreign  and  domestic  relations.  He  unfortunately  was 
intrusted  with  an  unrestricted  power,  devolving  upon  him  a 
large  measure  of  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
stronger  incentive  and  freer  scope  for  the  indulgence  of 
jealousy  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people.     lie  was 
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thrown  upon  feeble  resources  in  troublous  times,  and  nothing 
but  wisdom  and  energy  could  have  availed  in  rendering 
them  effectual  for  the  course  he  pursued.  Without  follow- 
ing the  train  of  incidents  and  measures  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  S.,  1  propose  only  to  advert  to  a  lew  points, 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  observation  above  made,  that  "  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  administration, 
it  was  an  able  and  successful  one,  though  it  dosed  with  the 
surrender  of  the  colony  to  the  British. 

1.  Xiib  policy  or  Gov.  Stuyvesant's  administration  to- 
wards the  Indian  tribes,  was  decidedly  and  successfully 
rACiric.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  first  settlers  and  the  Colo- 
ni.il  Dutch  Government,  that  the  course  adopted  from  the 
fir-t  was  of  this  character.  At  the  very  first  occupation  of  the 
colony,  friendly  alliances  were  entered  into  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  territory  was  uniformly  purchased  from  them 
by  treaty.  Instructions  to  this  effect  were  sent  by  the  West 
India  Company.  Kensselaerwyck  sustained  a  most  impor- 
tant and  delicate  position  in  relation  to  the  Northern  and 
Western  Indians  ;  the  influence  uniformly  exerted  by  it, 
was  beneficent  and  pacific.  During  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Kieft,  serious  troubles  arose  both  with  the  Indians  of 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey:  some  battles  were  fought, 
and  the  pacifications  entered  into  were  not  founded  on  true 
confidence  and  amity.  At  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  Gov.  Stuyvesant's  administration,  there  was  a  feverish 
and  unfriendly  spirit  existing  among  them,  connected  with 
the  remembrance  of  former  excitements,  and  by  no  means 
soothed  by  the  course  of  Gov.  Kieft,  A  little  spark  could 
have  blown  it  into  a  flame.  On  entering  upon  his  offiee,  he  at 
once,  took  prompt  and  well-devised  measures  to  secure  their 
interest  and  conciliate  their  friendship.  In  Jt)17,  just  after 
entering  on  the  government,  he  prohibited  the  selling  of 
strong  drink  to  the  Indians,  under  the  heavy  penalty  of  five 
hundred  guilders,  and  the  "further  responsibility  for  all  the 
misii  meanors  which  flow  therefrom."  Surely  there,  was  saga- 
city in  enacting  such  a  rule,  marking  the  crime  with  such  a 
penalty  ;  for  strong  drink  has  ever  been  the   bane  which 
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white  men  have  introduced  among  the  Indians,  to  corrupt, 
deceive  ar.d  oppress  them,  lie  also  enacted  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  Aborigines ;  that  their  lands  should 
not  be  taken  from  them  without  payment ;  and  that  the  in- 
habitants should  pay  them  a  fair  price  for  any  work  they 
should  do  for  them.  Doubtless  this  beneficial  and  pacific 
policy  was  pursued  toward  them  during  the  whole  of  his 
official  course,  in  a  letter  from  Gov.  Stuyvesant  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  dated  Sept.  7,  1G50,  he  writes,  "  / 
have  adopted,  from  the  first,  measures  to  protect  their  rights, 
and  conciliate  their  good  will.  We  have  lived  in  peace  with 
them,  and  everything  seen-s  to  indicate  their  feelings  of  friend- 
ship and  confidence  toward  us.  It  would  be  a  source  of  pie a- 
su)c  to  me,  if  the  light  of  Christianity  could  be  introduced 
among  them  by  any  means  your  reverend  body  may  suggest, 
and  we  be  able  to  aid  in  carrying  out." 

A  fearful  disaster  occurred  toward  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration, in  1GG3,  caused  by  Indian  hostility.  The  Eso- 
pus  Indians,  (belonging  to  the  Minisink  tribe,)  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Kingston,  at  a  time  when  they  professed 
friendly  relations,  unexpectedly  surprised  the  village  of 
Esopus  under  a  pretence  of  barter,  killed  more  than  twenty, 
and  wounded  and  took  captive  more  than  fifty,  desolating 
that  infant  settlement.  The  affecting  details  of  this  horrid 
massacre  are  given  by  the  Rev.  Hermanns  Bloin,  minister 
of  the  place,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  melancholy 
scene,  in  a  letter  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1603,  which  is  now  in  my  possession.  Immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  Gov.  Stuyvesant  resorted 
thither  with  a  military  reinforcement  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Martin  Cregier.  The  Governor  commanded  the 
operations  for  some  time  in  person  ;  and  so  wisely  were  his 
plans  laid,  and  so  efficiently  were  they  conducted,  that  in  a 
short  time,  the  captured  were  recovered,  the  fastnesses  and 
retreats  of  tin  Indians  invaded  and  overcome,  and  in  De- 
cember a  pacification  was  entered  into..  The  result  displayed 
valor  and  mercy  in  their  just  combination.  This  reference 
to  Indian  matters  rccais  to  my  mind  an  incident  which  met 
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my  eye  in  looking  over  the  correspondence  with  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam  by  the  Church  at  New  Amsterdam,  which  I 
am  tempted  to  introduce  here,  though  not  exactly  in  keeping 
with  the  train  of  remarks.  The  Rev.  John  Megapolensis 
was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  New  Amster- 
dam from  1G-18  to  1604,  and  some  years  subsequently.  He 
was  previously  settled  at  Rensselaerwyck  from  lt>42  to 
16-18.  While  settled  there,  he  came  much  in  contact  with  the 
neighboring  Indians,  and  gained  their  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. Ho  published  an  essay  on  the  Mohawk  Indians,  a 
translation  of  whieh  is  found  in  Hazard's-  State  papers. 
Some  French  Jesuit  priests  came  into  the  midst  of  the  Six 
Indian  Nations,  and  excited  their  suspicion  and  aversion. 
They  were  seized,  tortured,  and,  in  one  case,  partially  muti- 
lated. This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Dominie  Megapo- 
lensis, he  visited  the  Indians  ;  interceded  with  them  ;  ob- 
tained the  liberation  of  the  priests  on  condition  of  their 
going  to  Europe,  or  their  return  to  Canada,  on  the  pledge 
of  their  remaining  there  ;  took  them  to  his  own  house,  and 
ministered  to  their  comforts  and  necessities,  until  they  had 
fully  convalesced.  Some  years  afterward,  a  French  Jesuit 
priest  named  Simon  Le  Moine,  came  from  Canada  and 
visited  New  Amsterdam,  where  he  called  upon  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Dominie  Megapolensis,  whose 
kindness,  in  the  benefits  he  had  formerly  conferred  upon  his 
brethren,  he  gratefully  acknowledged.  On  his  return  to 
Canada,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Dominie  Megapolensis, 
soliciting  a  correspondence  for  the  discussion  of  points  af- 
fecting the  essential  distinctions  between  Popery  and  the 
pure  Protestant  faith.  Such  an  epistolary  discussion  took 
place  in  the  Latin  Language,  and  a  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence is  preserved. 

~.    T«E   ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR    StUYVESANT  WAS  FAT- 
IllOTiC    AND     ABLE,     1ST r CONDUCTING     WHAT    MAY    BE    TERMED    THE 

Fore«.\  Relations  ok  the  Colony.  This  mainly  had  respect 
to  the  absorbing  and  agitating  question  of  territorial  limits 
and  jurisdiction.  When  he  assumed  his  post,  this  question 
had  drawn   around,  it  matters  of  grievance  arising  from 
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trade  and  other  sources,  as  subjects  of  mutual  complaint. 
The  claim  of  Holland  to  the  stipulated  limits,  bore  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  its  strength  and  fairness,  on  principles 
recognized  by  the  Nations.  Gov.  Stuyvesant  was  the  ser- 
vant of  the  States  General,  bound  by  his  solemn  oath  as 
well  as  his  sense  of  duty  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  honor 
of  his  country.  How  sensitive  is  the  pulse  of  national 
feeling  on  this  very  point  of  territorial  occupation  and  juris- 
diction. But  recently,  as  one  people,  we  were  alive  to  the 
question  lately  and  happily  adjusted,  of  the  North-East 
Boundary  ;  and  the  same  feeling  is  becoming,  in  a  degree 
elicited  in  relation  to  our  Western  border  on  the  Pacific. 
His  negotiations  and  measures  bore  solely  upon  the  recogni- 
tion and  vindication  of  the  right  of  jurisdiction  by  the  father- 
land ;  while  his  desire  was,  in  case  of  such  recognition,  to 
extend  a  liberal  policy  to  all  who  should  settle  within  the 
bounds.  Space  is  not  allowed  me  for  even  a  minute  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  nature  and  course  of  the  negotiations  and 
correspondence  with  the  New  England  authorities.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  correspondence  is  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  old  series  of  our  Historical  Collections.  A 
careful  perusal  of  it  will  leave  the  clear  conviction  of  the 
ability  with  which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  the  proper 
spirit  blending  courtesy  and  dignity  which  characterise  the 
correspondence  of  Gov.  S.  One  whose  opinion  almost 
weighs  with  conclusive  force,  observes  (Chancellor  Kent,)  in 
his  address  before  this  Society,  in  1828,  "  The  Governors  of 
New  Netherlands  in  their  long  and  sharp  contests  with  the 
New  England  Colonics,  showed  themselves  in  no  way  infe- 
ferior  to  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Puritans,  either  in  talent, 
doctrine,  or  manner.  Strength  and  arrogance  of  deportment 
were  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant manifested  his  desire  for  peace,  and  showed  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  character  in  going  in  proper  person,  in  1G50, 
to  meet  and  negotiate  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  New 
England  Colonies.  Though  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of 
a  body  of  keen  and  well-instructed  opponents,  he  conducted 
himself  with  admirable  address  and  firmness.     The  corres- 
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nonuVncc  between  him  o.n*3  the  Commissioners  is  embodied 
and  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Society,  and  it  docs 
credit  to  his  memory."  These  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent 
will  be  responded  to  by  every  candid  reader. 

In  the  year  1053,  New  England  was  greatly  agitated  by 
the  Indian  wars  of  that  period  in  the  midst  of  it.  A  general 
rumor  was  spread,  gaining  popular  belief,  that  the  Dutch 
had  instigated  the  Indians  to  their  hostile  course  ;  and  Gov. 
Stuyvcsant  was  particularly  criminated.  The  letter  of 
Stuvvi'sant,  in  our  Collection,  dated  that  year,  in  which  he 
inlets  and  repels  the  charge,  is  a  noble  document,  breathing 
a  .spirit  of  ardent  but  chastened  indignation  in  meeting  the 
charge,  which  he  calmly  and  successfully  repels,  and  then 
throws  himself  upon  the  **  mens  sibi  conseia  recti  qua>,  menda- 
ciu  ridel"  He  was  accused  of  harboring,  the  previous  win- 
ter, Ninegret  a  Narraganset  Chief,  an  enemy  of  the  English, 
and  had  exerted  influence  through  him.  He  states  that 
Ninegret  came  to  him  with  an  introductory  letter  from  Gov. 
Winthrop,  having  in  view  the  cure  of  a  disease  with  which 
he  was  afflicted  ;  and.  that  in  these  circumstances  he  had 
only  showed  to  him  the  office  of  Christian  hospitality.  Inves- 
tigation showed  how  utterly  unfounded  were  these  charges. 

In  the  hostile  attack  Gov.  S.  made  on  the  Swedish  forces 
on  the  Delaware,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  till 
after  the  capture,  by  the  Swedes,  in  1G54,  of  the  Fort  Casi- 
mir,  built  by  the  Dutch  in  1 G5 1 .  He  then  felt  himself  called 
upon,  by  imperative  duty  to  his  country,  to  assert  her  rights 
and  vindicate  her  honor  ;  and  proceeded  in  person  to  recover 
Fort  Casimir,  and  capture  Fort  Christina  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  measures  he  adopted  appeared  to  be  demanded  for  the 
preservation  of  the  settlement  he  planted  there. 

He  continued,  amid  the  varying  phases  of  political  occur- 
rences in  Europe,  and  the  influences  operating  around  and 
within  the  Colony,  to  extend  a  watchful  eye,  and  to  exert 
his  usual  activity  and  energy  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
Netherlands.  While  he  foresaw  the  results  which  combin- 
ing influences  and  events  tended  to  produce,  and  expressed 
his  apprehensions  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Nether- 
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lands  Government,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  trust,  and 
sought  to  avert  the  crisis  which  occurred  in  1664.  The 
history  of  the  expedition  of  Richard  Nicolls,  and  the  events 
connected  with  the  capitulation,  are  pretty  fully  detailed  in 
our  published  histories.  Gov.  Stuyvesant  appears  as  the 
faithful  guardian  of  his  country's  rights  in  the  post  commit- 
ted to  him,  until  necessity  being  laid  upon  him  by  the  power 
of  opposing  forces,  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  defence 
intrusted  to  him,  and  the  strongly  expressed  sentiment  of  the 
citizens,  he  signed  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  in  which 
were  secured  the  most  honorable  and  important  advan- 
tages to  the  Dutch  inhabitants  who  became  subjects  of  the 
British  Government.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  here,  dated  September  15,  1664,  giving 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  sur- 
render, which  is  somewhat  curious,  and  of  which  I  shall 
hereafter  furnish  a  translation.  Merit  is  not  safely  tested 
by  success.  At  times  a  combination  of  circumstances  brings 
in  a  tide  of  prosperity,  little,  if  at  all,  connected  with  saga- 
city, energy  or  perseverance.  At  other  times,  while  the 
number  and  strength  of  adverse  influences  overcome  every 
effort  to  resist  them,  there  is  in  the  midst  of  defeat  the 
clearest  exhibition  of  the  most  valuable  traits  of  character, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  wisdom,  integrity  and 
efficiency. 

While  Gov.  Stuyvesant  insisted  on  his  country's  claim  to 
territorial  jurisdiction,  his  policy  toward  settlers  from 
other  nations  was  uniformly  kind  and  liberal.  In  the  Dutch 
manuscripts,  the  towns,  in  what  is  now  Queens  county 
and  Graves-end,  are  termed  the  English  towns  in  the  Dutch 
colony.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Puritan  settlements  in 
Queens  county,  peculiar  privileges  were  extended  to  them 
for  their  encouragement,  and  they  continued  to  receive  the 
fostering  aid  of  the  Butch  Governor,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  manifestation  of  their  natural  sympathy  with  the 
New  England  authorities.  In  the  correspondence  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  New  Amster- 
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dam  with  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  I  find  in  several 
instances,  reference  to  these  English  towns,  and  their  reli- 
gious condition.  The  kindest  allusion  is  made  to  the  Puri- 
tan ministers  of  the  churches  there.  The  towns  of  Middel- 
burg,  (now  Newtown)  and  Hempstead  are  represented  in 
one  of  the  letters  as  destitute  of  the  ministry  by  reason  of 
the  death  and  removal  of  their  former  ministers,  and  as  be- 
in^  straitened  for  an  adequate  support  for  the  ministry  and 
schools.  The  Classis  is  solicited  for  well  qualified  congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  to  induce  the  West 
India  Company  to  adopt  measures  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  I  hitch  towns  for  raising  money  to  be  appropriated 
solely  to  the  support  of  their  ministers  and  schools.  This 
request  was  approved  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant.  After  the  pro- 
visional  arrangement  of  boundaries  between  New  Nether- 
land  and  New  England,  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant  and  the  New 
England  Commissioners,  in  1650,  a  number  of  Puritans 
from  the  East  settled  a  place  then  named  Oost-Dorp,  (East 
Town,)  now  Westchester,  in  Westchester  county.  There 
was  an  apprehension  that  the  settlement,  like  other  instances 
which  had  occurred,  misht  be  connected  with  the  claim 
of  jurisdiction,  and  in  this  view  he  remonstrated  against 
it,  with  the  assurance  that  if  the  Dutch  jurisdictions  were 
acknowledged,  full  protection  and  encouragement  would 
be  extended.  The  same  spirit  of  kindness  toward  this 
settlement  is  expressed  in  the  ecclesiastical  correspondence. 
There  was  a  considerable  number  of  English  residents  at 
New  Amsterdam  at  quite  an  early  period.  In  1651,  the 
church  at  New  Amsterdam  petitioned  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam  to  procure  for  them  a  second  minister,  as  colleague 
wilh  Dominie  Me^apolensis,  who  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  English  langUa^e,  that  he  might  occasionally  preach  in 
English,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  inhabitants  there. 
In  consequence,  the  Classis  in  1655,  selected  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Drisius,  who  had  been  settled  in  London  as  a  minister  of  a 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  there.  In  1655  and  1656,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  French  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  suffer- 
ing under  persecution,  came  to  New  Netherland,  of  whom 
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some  settled  on  Staten  Island  and  some  in  New  Amster- 
dam, of  which  rhe  records  cf  the  church  bear  testimony. 
Dominie  Drisius  being  well  acquainted  with  tlie  French 
language,  preached  for  their  benefit,  also  occasionally, 
visiting  Staten  Island, 

The  Rev.  John  Megapolensis,  before  alluded  to,  sent  his 
son  Samuel  to  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  1057,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  the  course  of  his 
education,  when  he  was  sent  to  Leyden  University,  in  Hol- 
land, where,  in  IG62,  he  was  licensed  for  the  ministry,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  after  pursuing 
a  course  of  medical  studies.  On  his  return,  he  became  a 
collegiate  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Amsterdam,  and 
was  appointed  by  Gov,  Stuyvesant  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers to  negotiate  with  the  British  Commissioners  in  relation 
to  the  capitulation  of  the  province.  These  references  are 
made  to  show  the  feelings  entertained  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant 
and  the  Dutch  colonists  in  relation  to  the  English. 

3.  Tim  administration  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant  was  faith- 
fully DEVOTED  TO  THE  PROMOTION  OF  PUBLIC  MORALS,  AND  THE 
ADVANCEMENT    OF    THE     INTERNAL    PROSPERITY    OF    THE    PROVINCE. 

In  a  letter  of  the  minister  of  the  Church  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  dated  November,  1G49,  he  says — "The  state  of 
morals  in  our  place  has  been  at  a  low  ebb.  Numerous 
vessels  from  the  West  Indies,  Virginia,  &c,  sailing  along 
our  coast,  put  in  here,  and  have  given  rise  to  too  great  a 
number  of  taverns,  which  have  exerted  a  bad  influence 
upon  the  inhabitants.  In  consequence,  intemperance  and 
Sabbath-breaking  have  prevailed.  Our  Director  General 
has  employed  his  influence  to  abate  and  remove  these  evils 
by  the  laws  he  has  enacted,  and  the  efforts  he  has  employed. 
The  good  effects  are  already  seen  around  us."  In  the  pub- 
lic records  at  Albany,  we  find  laws  early  enacted  for  regu- 
lating taverns,  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  day,  discourag- 
ing demoralizing  sports,  6cc.  His  attention  was  early 
directed  to  proper  plans  for  building  up  the  city  so  as  to 
secure  a  degree  of  beauty,  order  and  safety.  He  also  di- 
rected the  establishment  of  a  good  police.     There  is  evi- 
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donee,  that,  during  his  administration,  an  encouraging  and 
valuable,  if  not  rapid  growth,  took  place  in  the  different 
towns  of  New  Netherlands  notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
direct  and  efficient  aid  yielded  by  the  States  General,  and 
the  adverse  influences  which  operated.  The  colonists  who 
came  over  with  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  and  subsequently,  were  of 
the  most  respectable  character  for  industry,  morality  and 
general  standing  ;  and  a  considerable  impetus  was  given  to 
the  agricultural  settlements. 

Gov.  Stuyvesant  appears  to  have  attached  great  value 
anil  importance  to  the  means  of  education.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  1019,  he  says — "We  stand  in  need, 
at  present,  of  a  pious,  well-qualified  and  diligent  school- 
master. Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  right 
earl)'  instruction  of  the  youth.  *  Qui  nihil  agendo  male  agerc 
discit.'  I  trust  that  your  reverend  body  will  allow  no  delay 
in  selecting  a  well-qualified  person  to  be  sent  out  by  the 
Company."  It  has  been  observed,  to  the  merited  praise  of 
the  Puritans,  that  they  carried  with  them,  wherever  they 
went,  the  church  and  the  schoolhouse.  The  emigrants 
from  Holland  wrere  not  undeserving  of  a  similar  praise.  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company, 
and  in  the  charter  of  liberties  and  privileges  to  the  Patroons, 
that  ministers  and  schoolmasters  should  be  sent  out  to  the 
first  settlers.  The  schoolmasters  were  selected  for  their 
fitness  to  teach,  and  their  character  as  pious  members  of 
the  church ;  and  they  officiated  as  readers  and  choristers 
in  the  churches.  In  the  infancy  of  settlements,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  few,  and  where  there  was  no  minister,  it 
was  their  office  to  lead  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  by  offering 
prayer  and  reading  a  sermon.  The  late  excellent  Patroon 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  showed  to  me  a  clause  in  one  of 
the  earliest  leases  granted  by  his  ancestor,  the  first  Patroon, 
Kilian  Van  Rensselaer,  requiring  him,  with  other  tenants 
in  that  vicinity,  to  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  for  prayer  and 
reading  of  a  sermon.  Care  was  taken  to  provide  ministers 
in  the  early  period  of  the  settlement. 

It  has  been  supposed  and  stated  that  days  of  annual 
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thanksgiving,  or  fasting,  were  introduced  by,  and  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  peculiar  to  the  Puritans  of  New  England. 
We,  however,  find  them  in  observance  in  the  colony  of 
New  Netherland.  A  proclamation  by  Gov.  Kieft,  as 
early  as  1G43,  is  preserved.  I  have  found,  in  the  records 
of  the  Dutch  Churches  here,  copies  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant's 
proclamations  for  three  different  years,  1660,  1G62,  1663. 
They  are  excellent  papers  of  the  kind,  and  are  richly  im- 
bued with  Christian  sentiments  and  a  Christian  spirit.  The 
year  1663  was  distinguished  by  the  terrible  massacre  at 
Esopus,  and  the  conflict  with  the  Indians  winch  followed, 
and  also  by  a  great  mortality  through  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox.  The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  referring 
to  these  events,  and  directing  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer  in  July.  These  calamities  remaining,  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  every  month  was  recommended  to  be  observed 
for  the  same  purpose  until  December,  when  a  pacification 
was  entered  into  with  the  Indians,  and  the  small-pox  was 
arrested.  A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  then  observed  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  to  close  the  train  of  month- 
ly religious  exercises  connected  with  these  events. 

The  charge  of  religious  bigotry  and  persecution  has  been 
made  against  the  administration  of  Governor  Stuyvesant, 
on  account  of  the  strong  measures  employed  to  prevent  the 
organization  of  a  Lutheran  congregation  and  the  exercise 
of  separate  worship,  and  also  on  account  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers.  The  charge  must  to  a  certain  extent  be 
admitted,  and  can  only  be  palliated,  and  not  justified.  The 
prevalent  views,  and  spirit  of  the  age  had  not  reoognized 
the  free  exercise  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  rights 
of  conscience.  The  light  which  Roger  Williams  had  struck 
out  on  this  subject,  was  not  yet  diffused  or  accredited. 
Gov.  Stuyvesant  felt  an  obligation  of  conscience  arising 
from  his  official  oath,  in  which  he  promised  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  give  it  prominence,  and 
to  oppose  the  organization  of  a  Lutheran  Church.  The  Re- 
formed Church  at  New  Amsterdam  also  opposed  it,  express- 
ing their  fears,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  settlement  it  would 
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greatly  weaken  the  Church  formed,  and  on  the  whole  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  religion ;  and  suggesting  that 
they  might  enjoy  religions  privileges  and  ordinances  in  the 

Reformed  Church,  without  finding-  their  consciences  aggriev- 
ed. I  have  in  mv  hand  some  correspondence  of  the  Church  of 
New  Amsterdam,  with  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  which 
throws   light  upon  the  measures   employed  in  relation  to 
Lutheran  worship,  and  in  some  degree  explaining  the  in- 
fluences and  circumstances  connected  with  them,  and  soft- 
ening the  features  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  enactments 
of  th<*  Governor  General,  and   council.     In  the  course  of 
correspondence,  more  correct  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
and  freedom  of  worship  were  brought  out ;  and  the  West 
India  Company  advised   to   a  liberal  and  tolerant  policy. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  that  Company,  to 
Gov.  Stuyvesant,   1663.  furnishes  a  well  expressed  state- 
ment of  the    principle   of  religious   liberty,  now  so  well 
accredited  and  prevalent,  but  at  that  time  little  understood, 
or  practised.     "In  the  youth  of  your  existence  you  ought 
rather  to  encourage  than  to  check  the  population  of  the 
colony.     The  consciences  of  men  ought  to  be  free,  and  un- 
shackled, so   long  as  they  continue   moderate,  peaceable, 
nnonensive,  and  not  hostile  to  the  government.     Such  have 
been  the  maxims  of  prudence,  and  toleration,  by  which  the 
magistrates  of  this  city  (Amsterdam)  have  been  governed; 
and  the  consequences  have  been  that   the   oppressed,  and 
persecuted  from  every  country,  have  found  among  us  an 
asylum  from  distress.     Follow  in  the  same  steps,  and  ycu 
will  be  blessed."     At  the  time   the  Quakers  visited  New 
Xetherland,  shortly  after  their  first  rise  in  England,  many 
of  them  at  least,  did  not  possess  that  quiet,  peaceable,  and 
well  disciplined   character  which  they   afterwards   mani- 
f<    :•  I.  und  by  which  they  have  gained  the  respect  of  the 
community  among  whom  they  have  resided.     At  that  time, 
there   was  with  many  of  them  a  high-wrought  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  which  in  its  occasional  ebullitions,  was  bitter 
in  its   reproaches,  and  led  to  the    invasion  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  churches.     At  the  time  of  their  appearance 
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in  New  Netherlands,  they  had  just  been  expelled  from  New 
England,  where  measures  of  a  far  severer  character  than 
those  subsequently  employed  here,  had  been  enacted  and 
enforced.  A  few  fleeing  from  New  England,  came  to  New 
Amsterdam,  and  a  number  landed  from  a  vessel  direct  from 
England.  The  first  appearance  was  that  of  three  or  four 
in  the  streets  of  New  Amsterdam,  uttering  loud  denun- 
ciations, and  so  conducting  themselves  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  magistrates  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  .  This,  in  con- 
nection with  the  strong  measures  employed  by  the  New 
England  authorities  against  them,  raised  a  cloud  of  preju- 
dice around  them,  which  the  course  of  some  of  them  was 
not  calculated  to  dispel.  Strong  prejudice  always  requires 
the  best  directed  influences  to  overcome  it.  That  excellent, 
devoted,  self-denying,  and  useful  body  of  Christians,  the 
Moravians,  labored  for  a  time  extensively  during  the  last 
century  under  prejudices,  which,  after  a  season,  they  lived 
down,  gaining  the  cordial  and  high  esteem  of  the  whole 
Christian  community. 

Gov.  Stuyvesant  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  at  times  a  ruling  elder.  lie  was  sincerely  and  firmly 
attached  to  her  doctrines  and  order,  and  the  testimony 
surviving  bears  evidence  of  the  consistency  of  his  Christian 
profession.  His  public  documents  have  occasionally  a  vein 
of  piety  running  through  them.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
purchased  and  occupied  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Amsterdam,  called  afterwards  the  Governor's  Bouwerie, 
(or  farm.)  whence  the  name  of  one  of  our  principal  streets 
is  derived.  He  built  a  small  house  of  worship  on  his  land, 
on  the  very  spot  where  St.  Marks  Church  now  stands,  at 
his  expense,  in  order  to  accommodate  his  neighbors  and 
domestics.  In  16G0  the  Rev.  Henry  Selyns  was  called  from 
Holland,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Church  on  the  Governor's  Bouwerie.  The  Governor 
personally  pledged  one  half  of  his  support.  Dom.  Selyns 
writes  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  that  the  Governor  was 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  negroes  on  his  farm  and  in 
his  neighborhood.     He  states  that  at  the  earnest  request  of 
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the  Governor  he  had  particularly  labored  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  negroes;  that  while  among  the 
adults  but  little  good  was  effected  on  account  of  their  long- 
formed  habits,  he  met  with  considerable  success  among  the 
young  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  while 
some  gave  evidence  of  piety.  This  circum>tance  does 
credit  to  the  enlightened  liberality,  and  Christian  benevo- 
lence of  Gov.  Stuyvesant.  After  the  surrender  he  became 
a  quiet  and  respected  citizen  under  the  new  government. 
It  is  related  that  when  John  Adams,  the  first  Ambassador 
from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  after  the  peace  in 
17^:*,  was  introduced  to  George  the  Third,  the  king  said: 
41 1  was  the  last  to  consent  to  your  Independence,  and  I 
shall  be  the  last  interfere  with  it.''  So  Gov.  Stuyvesant 
might  have  said,  that  he  was  the  last  to  consent  to  the 
Mirrerider,  and  would  be  the  last  to  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  the  new  government.  He  paid,  after 
his  retirement  to  private  life,  a  visit  to  his  Fatherland,  and 
then  returned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  the 
head  of  his  household,  and  a  member  and  officer  of  the 
Church. 

After  his  retirement  from  public  life,  and  the  possession 
of  greater  leisure,  he  probably  devoted  more  time  in  actively 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church,  as  I  find  his  name 
more  prominently  occurring  as  a  ruling  elder.  He  died  at 
the  good  old  age  of  eighty,  in  1G72.  On  tracing  his  admin- 
istration, we  find  proofs  of  his  unremitted  activity  and 
energy.  'Whether  in  council  or  war,  he  was  in  every 
critical  instance  himself  .directing.  Two  or  three  times  he 
visited  New  England,  to  negotiate  with  the  choicest  spirits 
of  the  provinces,  and  at  the  po>t  of  danger,  ho  appeared  in 
person  at  E-opus,  and  on  the  Delaware.  His  presiding 
genius  was  equally  felt  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colony. 
Left  by  the  parent  state  with  feeble  resources,  pressed  from 
within  and  from  without  with  great  dangers,  he  success- 
fully excited  a  controlling  influence  which  secured  order, 
and  growth,  till  irresistible  influences  brought  an  end   to 
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the  Dutch  rule  over  the  colony.  We  believe  that,  in  the 
light  of  history  that  has  survived,  after  the  severest  test,  to 
mark  the  faults,  of  his  administration,  there  is  enough  re- 
maining to  warrant  the  recognition  of  him  as  a  brave  and 
chivalric  soldier,  a  courteous  gentleman,  a  discreet  states- 
man, and  a  humble  Christian.  The  portrait  of  Gov.  Stuy- 
vesant  that  has  been  handed  down,  exhibits  features  of  the 
noblest  mould,  well  fitting  such  a  character. 


There  is  a  reference  in  this  paper  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  here,  and  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  These  churches  were  originally  founded  and 
continued  under  the  care  and  direction  of  that  Classis. 
After  the  transfer  of  the  Dutch  Colony,  they  still  remained 
in  connection,  and  correspondence  with  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam, until  1771.  When  recently  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  here  suggested  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  History  of  the  Church  in  America,  J.  R.  Brod- 
head,  Esq.,  was  requested  to  inquire  as  to  the  materials 
remaining  in  the  Archives  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam. 
He  found  a  considerable  amount  of  documents  received 
from  Ministers,  Churches,  &£&.  in  America,  and  also  the 
correspondence  of  the  Classis  carefully  preserved,  copied 
into  volumes.  The  original  letters  and  documents  wrere 
forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  General  Synod,  to  be  returned 
at  the  end  Of  four  years.  Among  these  are  a  number  of 
letters  during  the  Dutch  Colonial  Government,  reaching 
from  1G49  to  1GGJL 
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MEETING  OF  THE  SIXTH  OF  FEBRUARY 


THE    PRESIDENT    IN    THE    CHAIR. 

Mr.  IIe.vry  R.  Schoolcraft  read  the  following  paper:— 

Comments,  Philological  and  Historical,  on  the  Aboriginal 
Names  and  Geographical  Terminology,  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Part  First :  Valley  of  the  Hudson.  In  a 
Report  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  names,  ccc. 

§  Ancient  Indian  Stocks  of  North  America,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river. — From  Tradition. 

In  speaking  of  the  Ancient  Tribes,  who  inhabited  the 
borders  of  the  Atlantic,  Philologists  have  found  a  manifest 
want  of  terms  of  an  appropriate-generic  character,  and  yet 
sufficiently  distinctive,  to  denote  the  original  races,  or 
mother-stocks,  who  have  peopled  the  country.  Tradition 
has  preserved  but  a  few  names,  of  this  character,  relative 
to  the  great  unknown  period  of  their  early  chronology. 
Our  absolute  knowledge  of  the  entire  race,  does  not  pene- 
trate farther  back  than  1492  ;  and  it  was  a  century  later, 
before  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  America  began  to  be 
settled.  At  this  era,  the  native  population  was  divided  into 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  tribes,  each  of  whom  claimed 
sonic  of  the  characteristics  of  nationality,  but  none  of  whom 
had  preserved  any  exact  and  clear  traditions  of  their  origin, 
history  or  at  filiation. 

The  course  of  the  migration  of  barbaric  tribes,  on  this 
continent,  appears  to  have  resembled  that,  which  history 
denotes  to  have  prevailed  on  the   Asiatic   continent,  and 
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during  the  early  epochs  of  Europe.  One  type  or  race  of 
adventurous  or  predatory  tribes,  succeeded  another,  and 
held  possession  for  a  time,  till  it  was  pushed  away,  or  over- 
thrown by  a  stronger  or  fiercer  tribe.  Of  these  successive 
developments  of  a  wandering  people,  in  North  America, 
theory  and  conjecture,  have  left  us  an  ample  held  for  their 
exercise,  but  nearly  all  that  we  can  say,  with  historic  truth, 
of  the  early  state  of  our  aborigines,  is,  that  the  last  bands, 
in  point  of  time,  were  numerically  greater  or  stronger,  than 
their  predecessors  in  the  forest,  since  they  conquered  them, 
and  kept  possesion  of  the  country.  When  the  continent 
itself  was  first  occupied,  where  the  impulse  of  population 
began  its  movement,  and  how  it  proceeded,  in  the  career  of 
conquest  and  the  division  of  nations  and  languages,  we 
cannot  pretend,  with  any  certainty,  to  say.  The  first 
voyagers  and  discoverers,  found  all  the  coast  inhabited,  but 
not  densely  occupied.  The  people,  seen  at  various  places, 
resembled  each  other  very  much,  in  looks,  color,  habits  and 
manners.  They  were  nomades  and  hunters,  roved  vast 
tracts,  with  bow  and  arrow,  claimed  to  be  independent  of 
each  other,  and  spoke  diverse  languages.  The  number  of 
the  tribes  and  nations,  appeared  to  be  very  great. 

It  was  evident,  however,  as  soon  as  enquiry  began  to  be 
properly  directed  to  the  subject,  that,  while  the  territory  of 
North  America  was  overspread  with  a  multiplicity  of  tribes 
and  bands,  each  bearing  a  separate  name,  and  claiming 
separate  sovereignty,  there  were  but  a  few  generic  stocks. 
And  that  the  diversity  noticed  by  Europeans,  and  insisted 
on  by  the  aborigines  themselves,  had  arisen,  chiefly,  from 
the  progress  and  development  of  languages,  among  rude 
and  unlettered  tribes.  Distinct  from  this  diversity  of  lan- 
guage, they  might,  have  all  been  called  one  people. 

'  When  we  dismiss  this  era  of  the  colonization  of  our  coast, 
and  push  back  the  inquiry  on  the  simple  strength  of  abori- 
ginal tradition,  concerning  the  generic  stocks,  and  the  an- 
cient state  of  things  among  them,  it  is  remarkable  how 
little  we  have,  which  is  at  all  entitled  to  attention.  Even 
-the  Aztecs,  who  had  attained  a  state  of  semi-civilization, 
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in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  had  a  system  of  pictorial  in- 
scription superior  to  the  northern  tribes,  are  not  able  to 
trace  their  history  beyond  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1000. 
And  much  of  the  certainty  of  this  computation  arises  from 
the  observation  of  an  eclipse  during  the  reign  of  one  of 
their  emperors,  which  has  enabled  astronomers,  to  verify 
the  period. 

But  the  tribes  situated  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  a 
general  limit,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  while  they  also 
used,  to  some  extent,  a  pictorial  and  symbolic  method  of 
expressing  ideas  on  strips  of  bark  and  other  substances,  had, 
actually,  no  signs  whatever  to  mark  their  chronology,  and 
hardly  a  trace  of  astronomical  knowledge,  beyond  the 
counting  of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  noting  of  the 
summer  and  winter  solstices.  The  latter  constituted  the 
completion  of  their  year,  and  was  the  term  found  to  be  in 
universal  use,  for  computing  age.  They  had  no  history,  no 
chronology,  no  astronomy,  no  arts,  no  letters — nothing,  in 
fine,  by  which  they  could  connect  themselves  with  the  other 
races  of  the  human  family  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Aztec  picture  writings,  there 
was  not  even  a  tradition  of  such  connexion.  Most  of  the 
tribes  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  believed 
themselves  to  have  come  out  of  the  ground,  by  an  almighty 
fiat,  which  they  concealed  under  various  allegories  ;  and  to 
have  no  foreign,  or  derivative  origin. 

Where  there,  is  so  much  thick  darkness,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  even  a  little  light  breaking  it.  In  contemplating  their 
traditions,  we  find  two  or  three  names  of  races,  which  we 
may  regard  as  occupying  the  foreground  of  our  Indian  his- 
tory. Tradition  asserts,  that  at  an  ancient  period,  there 
was  a  powerful  nation  living  in  the  southern  spurs  of  the 
gn-at  mountain  range,  which  still  bears  their  name,  who 
were  called,  by  early  writers,  Appalaciiites.  They  spread 
over  tie;  vallics  and  rivers  having  their  issue  in  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf,  where  some  of  their  descendants  have  remained, 
under  various  names,  constituting  the  Indians  of  the  Flori- 
tlian  type,  and  others  migrated  south  into  the  circle  of  the 
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Carribean  islands.*  The  northern  extension  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain,  brings  to  notice  another  of  the  early  abori- 
ginal races,  of  the  anti-colonial  period,  in  the  popular  name 
of  Alleghany.  This  name  is  derived,  according  to  the  re- 
spectable authority  of  Colonel  Gibson,  who  was  well  versed 
in  the  Indian  languages,  from  falligues  or  Taliigcwy,  an 
ancient  people  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany 
river,  and  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
The  name  of  this  nation,  he  thinks,  should  be  written 
Allegewi. 

Indian  tradition,  which  is  recorded  in  the  transactions  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  asserts  that  the  Alle- 
gewi had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  in  their  migration,  east- 
ward, and  reached  and  spread  themselves  in  the  vallies  of 
these  mountains.  In  the  progress  of  the  occupancy  of  this 
part  of  the  continent,  they  were  followed  by  two  other 
stocks,  of  diverse  language,  who,  however,  formed  an  alli- 
ance for  their  overthrow  and  expulsion.  One  of  these  allied 
tribes,  is  known  to  modern  writers*  under  the  name  of  Mix- 
goes,  but  more  generally  under  the  French  sobriquet  of 
Lroouois, — a  term  founded  on  an  exclamation  which  these 
warlike  people  employed,  in  their  responses  to  public 
speeches.  In  the  progress  of  their  eventful  history,  they 
called  themselves,  some  half  a  century  before  the  settlement 
of  New  York,f  Acquinusujonee  or  United  Tribes,  but  are 
better  known,  in  our  historical  annals,  at  first  as  the  Five, 
and  afterwards,  the  Six  Nations,  The  other  tribe  of  the 
ancient  alliance  to  overthrow  the  Allegewi,  philologists 
have  agreed  to  call  by  the  name  of  Aigonquins,  or  Aigics. 
The  particular  type  of  them  who  entered  into  this  alliance 
on  the  Ohio,  denominated  themselves  Lexxo  Lenapees,  a 
term  meaning  according  to  various  interpreters,  either  the 
Common  People,  or  the  People  who  are  men.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  and  sanguinary  warfare  maintained  by  these  two 
nations  against  the  Allegewi,  the  latter  were  finally  defeated 


*  The  History  of  the  Cariby  Islands  &c. — John  Duvies,  London,  1CGG. 
t  Pyriases. 
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and  expelled  from  the  country,  retreating  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  since  which  period,  they  have  not  re-appeared. 
.Such  are  the  Aboriginal  accounts  as  derived  from  the 
Lenapees. 

The  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  races  spread  themselves, 
northeastwardly  along  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley  into  the  Great  Lakes.  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Maryland  were  first  colonized,  while  tribes 
of  each  of  these  generic  stocks,  still  occupied  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  its  v allies.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  were  settled  under  similar  circumstances,  of  Indian 
occupancy,  with  this  characteristic  difference,  which  ap- 
plied, however  to  some  extent  south, that  the  Iroquois  tribes, 
occupied  the  sources  of  the  great  streams,  and  interior 
grounds,  while  nations  of  the  Algic  or  Algonquin  type,  were 
planted  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coasts.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  world's  history,  that 
ichtheophagi  are  of  less  muscular  strength  and  energy,  than 
nations  who  subsist  on  flesh.  The  result  in  our  coast  tribes, 
not  only  affirms  this  observation,  but  another  remarkable 
consequence,  grew  out  of  this  general  geographical  position. 
The  Iroquois  race  by  occupying  the  summit  lands  and  sources 
of  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  the  continent  east  and 
north-east  of  the  Alleghanies,  placed  themselves  on  vantage 
ground,  and  by  drawing,  as  it  were,  a  cordon  around  the 
back  of  the  Indian  towns  from  North  Carolina  to  Western 
New  York,  by  the  way  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Ohio,  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  subdued  the  Atlantic  Algon- 
quins  and  placed  them  either  in  a  state  of  political  survcil- 
lianee  or  of  actual  tribute.  This  general  result  had 
happened,  when  the  colonies  began  to  be  planted  about 
A.D.  1600;  and  had  the  influx  into  North  America,  of  the 
Saxon  and  Celtic  races,  been  delayed,  a  century  longer,  the 
world  would  have,  probably  seen,  in  the  Acquinushionce, 
another  example  of  semi-civilization,  equal  in  acquirements, 
and  far  superior  in  efficiency,  to  the  Mexican  empire,  under 
the  Montezumas. 
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§  Closer  view  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Generic  tribes  ; 
from  History  :  effects  of  change  on  Language. 

We  can  but  glance  at  events,  as  we  come  into  the  historic 
period.  In  the  year  1610,  Lord  de  la  Warre,  in  a  passage 
to  Virginia,  touched  at  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  the 
Indian  name  of  the  river,  which  was  not  euphonious,  was 
changed  out  of  compliment  to  this  nobleman,  to  Delaware. 
The  Lenno  Lenapees,  who  then  inhabited  its  banks,  also  in 
time,  dropped  their  vernacular  term  and  took  the  name  of 
Delawares,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Penn  adopted  it,  in  his  subsequent  treaties  with  them,  on 
the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  and  popular  usage  has  now 
sanctioned  it,  for  two  centuries. 

The  Lenapees,  consisted  originally,  as  they  affirm,  of 
three  tribes,  the  Unami,  or  Turtle,  the  Mississa  or  Turkey, 
and  the  Minci,  or  Wolf.  The  two  former,  must  have  been 
early  blended,  as  they  are  not  known,  in  their  separate  ex- 
istence, under  our  history.  The  Minei,  or  T\Ioncees,  as  they 
are  more  generally  called,  occupied  the  eastern  parts  of  New 
Jersey  from  the  sea  coast,  to  the  west  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  up  the  same,  keeping  its  west  bank  as  high  as  the 
WaHkill.  The  Xantieokes  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
united  their  broken  fortunes  with  the  Delawares,  and  ascend- 
ed the  Delaware  river  with  them,  and  thus  intermingled  with 
the  Monceys.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  sources  of  the  Delaware  became  very  mixed  in 
its  character,  and  led  at  various  times  and  places,  in  the 
settlement  of  that  part  of  our  State,  to  the  application  of 
several  distinct  terms,  to  a  people,  who  had,  in  reality  strong 
affinities  of  blood,  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  parent 
language.  As  an  instance,  those  of  them,  who  dwelt  at  a 
large  island  in  the  Delaware,  were  called  Minnisinks,  or 
Islanders,  a  term  purely  geographical,  and  affording  no 
indication  of  distinctive  nationality.  By  the  intercommu- 
nication which  exists  between  the  head-waters  of  the 
Delaware,  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  through  the  AVall- 
kill,  this  mixed  population,  spread  from  river  to  river, taking 
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distinctive  local  names  from  the  spots  where  they  resided. 
It  is  in  this  manner,  that  the  original  area  of  the  counties  of 
Orange  and  Ulster,  became  the  locality  of  numerous  bands, 
who  had,  however  no  well  founded  claim  to  be  considered 
as  independent  tribes,  or  even  sub-tribes.  In  one  quarter, 
this  population  crossed  the  Hudson  to  its  eastern  banks,  and 
spread  among,  or  lived  in  villages,  intercalated  with  the 
Mohegans.  This  was  the  character  of  portions  of  the  In- 
dian population  of  the  ancient  area  of  Dutchess  county. 

Let  us  now  return  tc  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  have  seen 
that  this  coast;  from  Virginia  to  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, was  occupied  by  tribes  of  the  Great  Algonquin  race. 
How  the  population  of  this  important  stock  diffused  itself, 
and  assumed  peculiarities,  as  it  spread  from  south  to  north, 
along  the  sea  coast,  reaching  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  perceive  in  the 
languages,  and  in  the  general  manners,  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  tribes,  at  the  respective  eras  of  settlement, 
indubitable  proofs  of  the  ancient  connection  and  ethnolo- 
gical affiliation  of  all  these  tribes.  Whether  the  Powhat- 
tanic  type  of  the  Algic,  had  preceded  or  mixed  with  the 
Lenapee,  in  its  course  northward  and  eastward,  producing 
the  sub-types  of  the  Mohegan,  Narragansett,  Metoac  and 
others,  must  be  mere  conjecture ;  but  there  are  strong 
analogies  of  sound,  as  well  as  proofs  of  syllabical  intermix- 
ture, in  the  examination  of  the  language,  to  favor  the 
conjecture.  As  a  general  principle  in  the  sounds  of  the 
language  we  may  remark,  that  the  open  vowel  sounds 
became  less  characteristic  of  words,  as  the  tribes  advanced 
northwardly  and  diffused  themselves  over  the  seaboard  of 
New  York  and  New  England.  This  influence  of  change 
and  deterioration  was  felt,  and  is  to  be  perceived,  at  this  day, 
in  the  jjvoirraphical  names  of  the  north,  in  the  the  loss  of 
the  liquiu  /  of  the  Lenapees  and  of  the  sonorous  asperate  in 
r  of  the  Powhattans.  The  sound  of  the  letter  r  ceases,  in 
the  Indian  words  of  the  coast,  in  the  progress  northeast, 
after  passing  the  Chesapeake,  and  is  supplied  by  au.  That 
of  the  letter  /,  ceases  after  passing  the  capes  of  the  Dela- 
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ware,  and  does  not  quite  reach,  in  any  instance,  the  west 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  This  letter  is  the  test  of  the  true 
extent  of  Lenapee  or  Delaware  proper.  Other  interchanges 
of  the  consonants  occur,  in  this  transfusion  of  the  Algic 
race  northward.  They  may  be  remarked,  in  a  striking 
manner,  by  the  changes  of  the  local  inflection,  in  geographi- 
cal names  from  o,  oc,  and  ong,  to  uk,  and  ett,  which  are 
very  common  after  reaching  to,  and  beyond  the  Hudson. 
The  whole  of  the  sea  coast  tribes  were  semi-ichtheophagi, 
and  the  deteriorating  influence  of  habit  upon  language,  is 
plainly  discernible,  when  we  compare  the  vocabularies  of 
these  sea  coast  tribes,  with  those  of  cognate  tribes  in  the 
west  and  northwest,  and  midland  districts  of  the  conti- 
nent, who  subsist  on  flesh  and  pursue  invigorating  em- 
ployments of  the  chace. 

On  reaching  the  harbor  and  expanded  bay  of  New  York, 
we  first  find  in  the  Indian  names,  the  territory  of  the 
Mohegans.  When  the  Dutch  in  1609  entered  the  river, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Hudson,  its  left,  or  eastern 
banks,  were  found  to  be  inhabited  by  this  stock.  They 
were  broken  up,  into  a  great  many  bands,  and  local  chief- 
taincies, or  sachemdoms,  each  of  which  bore  a  separate 
name,  like  our  townships,  and  each  claiming  independent 
power,  but  all  being  sufficiently  identified  by  their  parent 
language.  Those  who  occupied  the  island  of  Newr  York 
or  Manhattan,  together  with  Staten  Island,  and  the  smaller 
group,  called  themselves  Monatons  or  Manhattans,  a  term 
which  it  will  be  perceived  was  merely  geographical.  On 
the  colonization  of  the  country,  these  Manhattanese  or 
Monatons  were  found  to  be  but  one  of  the  numerous  family 
of  Mohegans.  * 

§.  Importance  of  a  just  philological  Classification  of 
the  tr1des,  and  the  connected  question  of  original  pre- 
cedency among  them. 

There  is  still  another  preliminary  remark,  which  the  com- 
mittee have  to  oiler,  before  preceding  to  the  consideration 


of  particular  names.  The  term  Algonquin  was  introduced 
by  the  early  missionary  writers  en  the  American  languages, 
on  the  first  discovery  and  settlement,  of  the  country.  By  it 
they  comprehended  a  very  large  family  of  tribes,  who, 
although  distinguished  by  dialectic  differences,  and  living 
at  widely  remote  points,  united  in  the  general  scheme  of 
utterance,  which  is  peculiar  to  these  tribes.  The  sounds 
of  this  language  are  sot'r,  its  vocabulary  comparatively  lull, 
and  its  forms  of  combination  very  rich  and  expressive.  It 
has  been  deemed,  so  to  say,  the  court  language  of  the 
Tribes.  The  term' itself  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence, 
any  more  than  as  furthering  the  purposes  of  precision  in 
generalization,  and  might  be  readily  exchanged  for  any 
other  term  equally  euphonous,  were  it  proposed.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  offered  to  philologists  previous  to  the 
year  181S,  when  the  late  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  a  man  eminent 
in  philology,  in  presenting  some  letters  on  the  Delaware 
language,  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  from  the 
Rev.  John  Ileckewelder,  called  the  use  of  the  term  in  ques- 
tion, and  suggested,  as  a  generic,  the  word  Lenapec.  This 
was  done,  on  the  theory  of  justice  to  this  tribe,  who  affirm 
themselves  to  be  the  oldest  member  of  the  family ;  and  not 
from  any  other  objection  to  the  prevailing  generic.  The 
Lenapees  certainly  have  claims  to  tribal  priority,  among 
this  race,  within  a  circle,  after  we  have,  in  the  propagation 
of  the  race  northeastwardly,  crossed  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Chesapeake  ;  but  before  this  claim  can  be  admitted  to 
include  all  who  are  comprehended  by  the  term  Algonquin, 
or  its  adjunct  Algic,  we  should  know  what  the  Powhattans 
would  have  had  to  say  on  this  head.  Where  a  question  so 
general  is  mooted,  we  should  also  be  pleased  to  hear  what 
the  old  Afalachians  (or  Appaladiiies,)  or  the  still  existing 
Iroquois,  might  have  had  to  urge,  by  way  of  corrobo- 
ration, ot  denial !  The  numerous  family  of  the  Algics 
of  New  England,  certainly  looked  to  the  southwest,  as 
the  place  of  their  origin,  but  they  had  no  traditions 
which  linked  them  with  the  Lenno  Lenapees.  They 
were  rather  alliliated,  it  would  seem,  with  the  Met6a.cs 
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of  Long  Island,*  and  with  the  Mohegans  of  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson. f  By  the  traditions  of  the  Yendots  or 
Wyandot s,  who  are  of  the  Jineage  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
North  American  Indians  had  a  unity  of  origin,  and  the 
Wyandots  were,  originally,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tribes. 
In  this  traditionary  account,  they  merge  the  distinctions  of 
language,  as  if  it  were  something  of  an  accidental  charac- 
ter. They  regard  the  Lenapees,  as  an  uncle's  children, 
and  call  them  nephews. J 

Few  persons  have  written,  at  large,  on  the  principles  of 
the  Indian  languages,  and  the  reason  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's 
suggestions  not  having  been  generally  adopted  by  histo- 
rians and  popular  writers,  is  probably  to  be  found,  in  part, 
in  the  attachment  of  writers  to  existing  terms,  generally 
known,  as  well  as  to  the  less  pleasing  rythm  of  the  new 
term.  So  far  as  historical  causes  weigh,  the  objection  lies 
in  the  heretofore  restricted  use  of  the  word  Lenapee,  which 
had  been  exclusively  applied  to  designate  a  particular  tribe; 
and  not  like  the  word  Algonquin,  a  race  of  people. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  "  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes," 
published  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1S3G,  proposed  to  accommodate  the  question  to 
philologists  by  writing  the  two  terms,  and  denominating 
this  radical  stock  "  Algonkin-Lenapee."  The  term  accu- 
rately reaches  the  object,  but  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
words.  Few  writers  will  adopt  two  words  for  one,  espe- 
cially if  the  one  be  previously  well  known  and  approved, 
even  if  the  compound  is  in  other  respects  preferable.  In 
the  remarks  which  are  to  follow,  the  committee  may,  it  is 
thought,  secure  for  their  investigations,  the  character  of 
philological  precision,  without  entering  the  field  of  dogmati- 
cal discussion.  Each  term  will  be  considered  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  other.  They  refer  to  the.  same  family,  the  same 
principles,  and  the  same  generic  traits  of  history  and  lan- 
guage. The  Mincees  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  were 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  Delawares  that  they  might  be  called 


*  Rhode  Island,  His.  Trans,     t  Gov.  Trumbull's  letter.     X  Onebta,  No.  4.  p. 
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Delawares.  But,  while  this  is  admitted,  the  committee  can- 
not consent  to  call  the  Mon-a-tpns  or  the  Mohegans  of  the 
east  shore  Delawares,  as  has  been  sometimes  vaguely  done. 
Such  a  usage  is  as  far  from  precision,  as  it  would  be,  to  call 
the  Panees  or  Mandans,  Sioux  ;  the  Wyandots,  Iroquois,  or 
the  Miamis  or  Shawnoes,  Chippewas,  merely  because  the 
designated  groups  respectively  speak  elementary  dialects  of 
three  separate  generic  languages. 

§  Historical  and  philological  notice  of  the  minci  and 
mohegans,  the  two  leading  tribes,  who  inhabited  the 
valley  of  the  hudson. 

la  taking  up  the  Indian  terminology  of  the  State,  in  de- 
tail, the  first  subjects  that  call  for  preliminary  attention  are 
the  terms  Mohegan,  and  Minci,  the  names  of  the  two  tribes 
of  Algonquin  lineage,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  between  New  York  and  Albany. 

Mohegan  is  a  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  explained 
by  the  early  writers,  but  if  we  may  trust  the  deductions  of 
philology,  it  needs  create  little  uncertainty.  In  the  Mohe- 
gan, as  spoken  at  the  present  time  by  their  lineal  descen- 
dants, the  Stockbridges  of  "Wisconsin,  Maihtshow,  is  the 
name  of  the  common  wolf,  It  is  called,  in  cognate  dialects 
of  the  Algonquin,  Myegan  by  the  Kenistenos,  and  Myeengun 
by  the  Chippewas,  Otawas,  and  Pottowattomies.  In  the 
old  Algonquin,  as  given  by  La  Hontan,  it  is  Mahingan,  and 
we  perceive,  that  this  was  the  term  employed  by  the  early 
French  writers  for  the  Mohegans.  In  the  language  of  the 
Indian  priests  or  medais,  a  mystical  use  of  the  names  of 
various  objects  in  the  animated  creation  is  made,  in  order 
to  clothe  their  arts  with  a  degree  of  respect  and  authority, 
which  ignorant  nations  are  ready  to  pay  to  whatever  they 
do  not  fully  understand,  in  other  words,  that  which  is  mys- 
terious. Thus,  in  the  medicen  songs  of  the  Odjibwas,  a  wolf 
is  called,  not  Myeengun,  the  popular  term,  but  Moh-hwag. 
It  is  believed  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Mohegans  made 
similar  distortion  of  their  words,  for  similar  ends,  and  that 
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the  terms  Moh  hi  Kan,  &v£  Moh  hin  gan,  used  by  the  early 
French  missionary  writers  for  this  tribe,  furnish  the  origin  of 
the  term.  The  term  itself,  it  is  to  be  understood,  by  which 
the  tribe  is  known  to  us,  is  not  the  true  Indian,  but  has 
been  shorn  of  a  part  of  its  sound,  by  the  early  Dutch, 
French,  and  English  writers.  The  modern  tribe  of  the  Mo- 
hegans, to  whom  allusion  has  been  mode,  called  them- 
selves Muhhex/iNIEw.  This  is,  manifestly,  a  compound  de- 
clarative phrase,  and  not  a  simple  nominative,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  phrase,  1  am  a  Mohegau.  It  is  in  accordance 
both  with  religious  custom,  and  the  usage  of  the  Indian 
priesthood,  to  infer  a  unity  of  superstitious  practices  in 
nearly  affiliated  tribes.  In  this  manner,  the  word  "  Mohe- 
gan,"  was  used  to  denote,  not  a  common  wolf,  but  the  caries 
lupus,  under  the  supposed  influence  of  medical  or  necro- 
mantic arts.  In  other  words,  Mohegan  was  a  phrase  to  de- 
note an  enchanted  wolf,  or  a  wolf  of  supernatural  power. 
This  was  the  badge  or  arms  of  the  tribe,  rather  than  the 
name  of  the  tribe  itself.  And  this,  also,  it  may  be  inferred, 
constituted  originally,  the  point  of  distinction,  between  them 
and  the  Minci,  or  wolf  tribe  proper. 

The  affinities  of  the  Mohegans  with  the  Minci,  or  Mon- 
cees,  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  through  them 
with  the  Delawares,  are  apparent,  in  the  language,  and 
were  well  recognized  at  the  era  of  the  settlement.  The 
Mincees,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  were  one  of  the  origin- 
al families  or  the  tribe  of  the  Lenno  Lenapees,  from  whom, 
however,  they  had  separated  before  the  Discovery,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  present  area  of  New  Jersey. 
They  were  the  first  remove  in  the  chain  of  ethnological 
affinities.  They  had  lost  from  their  language,  the  sound  of 
the  letter  L,  so  abundant  in  the  parent  language,  and  sub- 
stituted n  for  it,  as  their  geographical  names  prove.  They 
were,  however,  in  no  accurate  smse,  either  philologically 
or  historically,  Mohegans.  The  latter  constituted,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  second  remove  in  tribal  progression,  or  na- 
tionality. They  were  at  war  with  the  Mincees  on  the  lower 
Jersey  shores  of  the  river,  yet  it  is  clear,  that  when  a  general 
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council  of  sachems  was  called  at  the  fort  of  New  Amster- 
dam by  Governor  Keift  in  1G45,  there  were  present  dele- 
gates from  the  Tappansees,  and  some  other  western  villa- 
ges.* These  villages,  it  is  equally  manifest,  were  in  subjec- 
tion to,  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  leading  sachems  of  the 
Manhattane.se  or  others  in  close  alliance  with  them,  living 
at  Sin  Sinck,  or  at  higher  points  on  the  Westchester  coast. 

§  General  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
tribes,  north  and  south. 

These  two  tribes,  were  sub-divided  into  numerous  bands, 
each  known  by  a  distinctive  name,  and  each  assuming,  ac- 
cording to  their  strength  or  position,  some  powers  of  sove- 
reignty. The  river  Hudson  constituted  the  general  boundary 
between  them,  and  across  its  waters,  war  parties  were  con- 
ducted, from  time  to  time,  and  local  conquests,  or  visits  of 
retribution  made.  There  is  not  much  fixity  now  in  the  boun- 
daries, and  powers  of  any  of  our  existing  tribes,  and  there 
could  have  been  as  little  then.  The  minor  bands  of  each 
party  were  mere  varieties  in  name,  having  the  same  politi- 
cal relation  to  each  other,  that  one  of  our  modern  town- 
ships along  the  banks  of  the  river,  has  to  another.  As  a 
general  remark,  all  the  bands  of  the  west  shores  wrere 
Mincees,  ^all  on  the  east  Mohegans.  They  lived  on]  ill 
terms  with  each  other,  and  were  frequently  engaged  in 
open  hostilities.  Bands  of  the  Minci  type,  have  left  their 
names,  on  the  west  shores  of  the  Hudson,  from  Navisink,  on 
the  sea  shore,  to,  and  above  the  influx  of  the  Wallkill.  They 
spread  over  all  East  Jersey.  The  line  between  them  and 
the  Lenni  Lenapees  or  Delawares  proper,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  ethnological  map,  places 
it  at  the  falls  of  the  Itaritan,  and  thence  in  the  direction  of 
the  falls  of  the  Delaware.  Such  a  division  of  authority  is 
very  plausibly  drawn  from  one  of  their  ancient  treaties.f 

The  Mohegans  on  the  cast  shore,  have,  on  the  other  hand, 


*  De  Vries,  N.  Y.  HLs.  Col.  New  Series.  t  Archalogia  Americana. 
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left  their  names  on  that  bank.  They  had  departed  from 
the  standard  of  utterance,  in  using  the  sound  of  th,  and  in 
giving  geographical  names  their  local  termination  in  uk, 
instead  of  ink.  The  language  as  used  by  them  and  by  the- 
analogous  bands  east  of  them,  was  also  more  consonantal. 
They  had,  as  before  premised  of  the  eastern  Algics  gener- 
ally, lost  the  1,  and  the  musical  sound  of  oa,  so  often  heard 
in  the  Lenapee,  as  in  the  verb  Ahoala,  to  love.  They  were 
characteristically  a  stern  and  warlike  people.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  early  Mon-a-tons,  who  warred 
east  upon  the  Matoacs,  and  west  upon  the  Sanhicans.  a 
band  of  the  Mincees.  There  is  but  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Mohegan  stock  extended  eastward  across  the  seashores 
of  Connecticut,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  iSarragansetts, 
and  that  the  Mohegans  and  the  indomitable  Pequots  wrere 
originally,  one  people.  This  opinion  was  affirmed  by  the 
Connecticut  government,  1474,  when  they  declared  the  title 
of  the  Pequots  to  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Had 
this  argument  been  reversed,  and  the  title  of  the  Mohegans 
of  the  Hudson,  been  asserted  up  to  the  west  line  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  force  of  it  would  appear  to  have  been  more  in 
consonance  with  the  probable  events  of  history-  As  a 
question  of  origin  merely,  it  must  naturally  have  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  parent  source,  which  from  all  known 
tradition  was  west.  It  was  a  question,  at  that  clay,  whether 
the  Mohegans  were  originally  Pequots,  or  the  Pequots,  Mo- 
hegans. Gov.  Clinton,  in  his  discourse  before  this  Society, 
in  1814,  inclines  to  the  Moheean  type  of  supremacy,  and 
this  opinion  is  certainly  favored  by  well  known  events  in 
the  early  history  of  Connecticut.  The  rise  and  dynasty  of 
Uncas,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light,  but  as  a  resump- 
tion and  appeal  to,  by  him,  of  the  original  generic  and  true 
name,  while  he  left  Sassacus  to  perish  with  the  ill-starred 
soubriquet  of  Pcquot. 
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§  Question   of  supremacy   between   the    Algonquin  and 
Iroquois  race  at  th:-:  era  of  the  settlement  of  New  York. 

But  however,  the  Mchegans  and  their  western  neighbors, 
the  Mincees  differed,  both  in  their  language  and  otherwise, 
they  were  united  in  their  variance  with  the  Iroquois.  The 
Hudson  river,  which  constituted  a  national  boundary  be- 
tween them,  served  only  as  an  avenue  of  descent  lor  their 
more  fierce  and  powerful  enemy  from  the  north.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson  and  arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  this  con-. 
dition  of  the  allair,  were  fortunate  events  for  these  two 
tribes  of  so-called  Mixed  or  River  Indians.  Obvious  prin- 
ciples of  policy  led  the  Dutch  to  sustain  the  latter.  It  was 
equally  also  their  policy  to  maintain  a  peace  with  the  for- 
mer. Their  prosperity  depended  upon  the  Fur  Trade,  and 
these  nations  were  the  elements  of  it.  A  noted  and  long 
remembered  convocation  of  the  chiefs  of  all  parties,  took 
place  about  twenty-one  years  after  Hudson  first  dropped 
anchor  in  the  river,  say  in  1630,  or  about  fifteen  years  alter 
the  building  of  the  first  fort  at  Albany.  It  occurred  but  a 
few  miles  from  fort  Orange,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  then 
called  the  Towasentha,  flowing  in  from  the  Helderberg 
mountains.  This  stream  is  known  in  modern  geography  as 
Norman's  Kill.  At  this  council,  a  general  peace  was  made, 
betwreen  the  Mokegans,  the  Mincees,  the  Lenni  Lenapees 
and  the  Iroquois.  The  supreme  power  of  the  latter  was  ac- 
knowledged, as  it  had  been  obtained  in  former  conquests 
on  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Susquehanna.  This 
general  peace  and  alliance  was  established,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  the  right  of  the  Iroquois 
affirmed  to  preside  over  and  convey  the  title,  in  all  cessions 
of  Indian  territory.  This  right  all  the  southwestern  tribes 
recognized,  as  far  south  as  the  Kentucky  river,  the  title  to 
the  nortn  bank  of  which,  was  ceded  to  the  whites  by  the 
Iroquois."  Tko  Lenapees  had  long  before  been  conquered  by 
these  "  Romans  of  the  North.'!  and  dropt  the  war-club.    And 


*  Imlay's  Hist.  Kentucky.  t  Clinton's  Discourse. 
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this  is,  in  truth,  the  whole  foundation,  for  that  precious 
piece  of  fanciful  reminiscence,  in  which  a  subjugated  peo- 
ple have  endeavored  to  solace  their  pride  and  hide  their  de- 
feat, by  the  tradition  put  forth  by  the  Lenapces  that  they 
had  voluntarily  assumed  the  attitude  of  Peace  Makers. 
Or  in  symbolic  language,  put  on  the  Petticoat.* 

It  would  require,  however,  greater  means  of  research 
than  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  bring  to  the  task,  to 
tell  when?  or  where  ?  in  the  whole  history  of  Indian  nego- 
ciations  they  were  ever  consulted  or  employed,  by  other 
tribes  as  ambassadors  of  peace.  The  Iroquois  would  not 
permit  them,  even  to  sell  land,  which  they  occupied  on.  the 
Susquehanna,  without  their  concurrence  and  consent.f  It 
has  been  equally  difficult  to  perceive  at  what  time  or  place 
they  ever  omitted  to  take  up  the  tomahawk,  when  their 
position  rendered  success  probable. 

Some  apology  may  seem  to  be  due  for  taking  so  general 
a  view  of  the  historical  traits  of  the  territorial  area  to  be 
commented  on,  but  it  is  believed  that  by  this  course,  the 
Committee  will  be  relieved  of  embarrassment  in  its  progress. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  indicate  the  plan  of  procedure. 
There  will  be  an  advantage,  it  is  believed,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  relates  to  the  labor  of  investigation,  by  taking  up  the 
State  geographically  or  in  sections. 

1.  Long  Island  is  sufficient  in  extent,  and  in  the  number 
and  separation  of  its  aboriginal  tribes,  to  justify  the  labors 
of  a  separate  report. 

2.  The  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  constitutes  another 
separate  and  ample  field  for  study.  i 

3.  The  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  is  rich  in  accessible  and 
•highly  interesting  aboriginal  associations. 

4.  The  sources  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna, 
require  to  be  investigated  for  tiieir  names,  through  many 
volumes,  and  appear  to  embrace  materials  enough  for  a 
distinct  report. 

5.  The  northern  sources  of  the  Hudson,  of  wThich  the 


*  Coldcn.  t  J.  Ilcckewelder  Historical  Com.  Am.  Phi.  Transactions. 
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true  discovery  and  exploration  i«,to  a  great  extent,  modern, 
and  is  connected  "with  tm-  State  Geological  Survey,  "de- 
mands besides  these  documents  local  aid,  in  gathering  up 
its  traditions  of  names. 

G.  The  borders  of  lake  Ckamplain,  and  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  must  also  be  investigated  with  particular 
reference  to  the  fact  :»f  their  early  Indian  occupancy  and 
comparatively  recent  date  of  white  settlement. 

7.  The  wide  field  of  western  New  York,  beyond  the 
Stanwix  -Summit,  presents,  in  its  sonorous  vocabulary  of 
names,  a  still  more  interesting  section  of  philological  re- 
search. Each  of  these  iields  of  observation,  demand  time  \ 
and  care,  with  every  aid  of  books,  and  maps,  and  reference 
to  early  surveys,  title  deeds,  and  traditions.  Little  more 
can,  indeed,  be  now  attempted,  than  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  amount  of  time  demanded,  and  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  documents,  or  even  enlisting  personal 
aid,  will  plead  some  indulgence,  for  the  little  that  is 
offered. 

§  Indian  terminology  op  the  islands  and  bay  of  New  York. 

The  first  name,  which  occurs,  is  that  of  the  Hudson  river. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  discoverer  thought  of  giving  it 
his  own  name.  In  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  it  is  called 
the  Great  river  of  the  Mountains,  or  simply,  the  Great  river. 
This  term  was  simply  translated  by  his  employers,  the 
servants  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  who,  on  the 
early  maps  of  Nova  Belgica,  called  it  Groote  Riviere^  It 
was  afterwards  called  Nassau,  after  the  reigning  House, 
but  this  name  was  not  persevered  in.  At  a  subsequent 
time,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Mauritius,  after  Prince 
Maurice,  but  this  name,  if  it  was  ever  much  in  vogue,  either 
did  not  prevail  against,  or  was  early  exchanged  for  the 
popular  term  of  North  Uivlr — a  name,  which  it  emphati- 
cally bore  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lenapihittuck  or  Dela- 
ware, which  they  called  the  South  river.  [Zuydt  Rivier.] 
That  the  name  of  Mauritius  was  but  partially  introduced, 
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is  indicated  by  the  reply  made  by  the  New  England  autho- 
rities to  a  letter  respecting  boundaries  of  Gov.  Kieft,  in 
1646,  in  which  they  declare,  in  answer  to  his  complaint  of 
encroachments  on  its  settlements,  their  entire  ignorance  of 
any  river  bearing  this  name. 

Neither  of  the  Indian  names,  by  which  it  was  called, 
appear  to  have  found  much  favor.  The  Mohegans  called 
it  Shatemuc.  Shaita,  in  the  cognate  dialect  of  the  Odjibwa, 
means  a  pelican.  It  cannot  be  affirmed,  to  denote  the  same 
object  in  this  dialect,  nor  is  it  known  that  the  pelican  has 
ever  been  seen  on  this  river.  Uc  is  the  ordinary  inflection 
for  locality.  The  Mincees,  occupying  the  west  banks,  called  it 
Mohegan-ittuck.  The  syllable  itt,  before  uck,  is  one  of 
those  transitive  forms,  by  which  the  action  of  the  nomina- 
tive is  engrafted  upon  the  objective,  without  communi- 
cating any  new  meaning.  The  signification  of  the  term  is, 
Mohegan  river.  The  Iroquois,  (as  given  by  the  interpreter 
John  Bleeker,  and  communicated  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Mitchill  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Miller  in  1811,)  called  Ca  ho  ha 
ta  te  a,* — that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  apprehended  the  word, 
the  great  river  having  mountains  beyond  the  Cahoh  or 
Cahoes  Falls. 

The  three  prominent  Indian  names  for  the  Hudson  are, 
therefore,  the  Mohegan,  the  Ciiatemuc,  and  the  Cahotatea. 

The  river  appears  to  have  been  also  called,  by  other 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  Sanataty.  The  word 
ataty,  here,  is  the  same  written  atatea,  above,  and  is 
descriptive  of  various  scenes  according  to  its  prefix.  The 
English  first  named  the  river,  the  Hudson,  after  the  surren- 
der of  the  colony  in  1664.  It  does  not  appear,  under  this 
name,  in  any  Dutch  work  or  record,  which  has  been  ex- 
amined. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  term  has  not 
exclusively  prevailed,  to  the  present  day,  among  New 
Yorkers  in  the  river  counties,  where  the  name  of  North 
River  is  still  popular.  It  will  be  recollected,  as  a  proof  of 
the  prevailing  custom,  that  Fulton  called  his  first  boat,  to 
test  the  triumph  of  steam,  "The  North  River." 

*  Vide  Dr.  Miller's  Historical  Discourse. 
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If  the  river  failed  to  bear  to  future  times,  either  of  its 
original  names,  the  island,  as  the  nominative  of  the  city, 
was  equally  unfortunate,  the  more  so,  it  is  conceived,  as  the 
name  of  the  city  became  the  name  of  the  state.  Regret 
has  been  expressed,  that  some  one,  of  the  sonorous  and  ap- 
propriate Indian  names  of  the  west,  had  not  been  chosen  to 
designate  the  state.  The  colonists,  were  but  little  regardful 
of  questions  of  this  kind.  Both  the  Dutch  in  1G09  and  the 
English  in  IG64,  came  with  precisely  the  same  force  of 
national  prepossession — the  first,  in  favor  of  Amsterdam, 
and  the  second  in  favor  of  New  York — both  connected 
with  the  belittling  adjective  "New/'  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  English,  that  they  have  sought  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  their  victories,  conquests  and  discoveries,  by 
these  geographical  names.  And  the  word  New  York,  if  it 
redound  less  to  their  military  or  naval  glory,  than  Blen- 
hiem,  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  may  be  cited  to  show,  that 
this  was  an  early  developed  trait  of  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish, abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  It  would  be  well,  indeed, 
if  their  descendants  in  America  had  been  a  little  more  alive, 
to  the  influence  of  this  trait.  Those  who  love  the  land,  and 
cherish  its  nationalities,  would  at  least  have  been  spared, 
in  witnessing  the  growth  and  development  of  this  great 
city,  the  continued  repetition  of  foreign,  petty  or  vulgar 
names,  for  our  streets  and  squares  and  public  resorts,  while 
such  names  as  Saratoga  and  Ticonderoga,  Niagara  and 
Ontario,  Iosco  and  Owasco,  are  never  thought  of.* 

The  Indians  called  the  island  Mon-a-ton — dropping  the 
locol  inflection  uk.  The  word  is  variously  written  by  early 
writers.  The  sound  as  pronounced  to  me  in  1827  by  Me- 
toxon,  a  Mohegan  chief,  is  Mon  ah  tan  uk,  a  phrase  which 
is  descriptive  of  the  whirlpool  of  Ilellgate.  Mon  or  man, 
as  here  written,  is  the  radix  of  the  adjective  bad,  carrying, 
as  il  does,  in  its  multiplied  forms,  the  various  meanings 
of  violent,  dangerous,  &c,  when  applied  in  compounds. 
Ah  tun,  is  a  generic  term  for  a  channel,  or  stream  of  run- 


*  Vide  Letter  to  Hon.  J.  Harper,  appended. 
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ning  water.  Uk,  denotes  locality,  and  also  plurality.  When 
the  tribe  had  thus  denoted  this  passage,  which  is,  confessed- 
ly, the  most  striking  and  characteristic  geographical  feature 
of  the  region,  they  called  the  island  rear  it,  to  imply  the 
Anglacized  term,  Man-hat-tah,  and  themselves  Mon-a-tuns, 
that  is  to  say,  "  People  of  the  Whirlpool/'  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Indian  tribes,  have,  generally,  taken  their  distinc- 
tive names  from  geographical  features.  The  Narragan- 
setts,  as  we  are"Yoid  by  Roger  Williams,  took  that  name, 
from  a  small  island  off  the  coast.*  Massachusetts,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  signifies  the  Blue  Hills,  and  is 
derived  from  the  appearance  of  lands  at  sea.  Mississaga, 
signifies  they  live  at  the  mouth  large  river,  and  by  an 
inflection,  the  people  who  live  at  the  mouth  of  the  large 
river  or  waters.  Onondago,  means  the  people  who  live 
on  the  hill.  Oneida,  the  people  who  sprang  from  a  rock, 
&c.  These  names  afford  no  clue  to  nationalty,  they  pre- 
serve no  ethnological  chain. 

The  traditionf  that  this  island  derives  its  name  from  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  the  intoxication  of  the  Indians 
on  Hudson's  first  visit,  in  1G0U,  is  a  sheer  inference,  unsup- 
ported by  philology.  That  the  tradition  of  such  an  event 
was  preserved  and  related  to  the  early  missionaries  by  the 
Mohogan  Indians,  admits  of  no  doubt,  nor  is  there  more, 
that  the  island  was  referred  to  as  the  place  where  their 
ancestors  first  obtained  the  taste  of  ardent  spirits.  That 
the  island  had  no  name  prior,  to  1G09,  or  if  well  known  by 
a  characteristic  name,  that  this  elder  name  was  then 
dropped  and  a  new  name  bestowed,  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  of  the  intoxication,  is  not  only  improbable,  on 
known  principles,  but  is  wholly  unsustained,  as  will  have 
been  perceived  by  the  above  etymology.  The  word  for 
intoxication,  or  dizziness  from  drink,  in  the  Algonquin,  and 
with  iittie  change  in  all  the  cognate  dialects,  is  Ke  wush  kve'd 
bee.     The  verb  to  drink  in  the  same  dialects  is  Min  e  lava, 


*  Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Vol.  3. 
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in  the  Mohegan  **  Minahn" — words  having  none  of  the  ne- 
cessary elements  of  this  compound.  Very  great  care  is, 
indeed,  required  in  recording  Indian  words,  to  be  certain 
that  the  word  given,  is  actually  expressive  of  the  object  of 
inquiry.  Some  curious  and  amusing  examples  of  mistakes 
of  this  kind  might  be  given,  did  it  comport  with  the  limits  of 
this  report. 

There  were  several  Indian  villages,  or  places  of  resort,  on 
the  island  of  Mon-a-tun,  for  which  the  original  names  have 
survived.  The  extreme  point  of  land,  between  the  junction 
of  the  East  and  North  rivers,  of  which  the  Battery  is  now  a 
part,  was  called  Kapsee — and  within  the  memory  of  per- 
sons still  living  was  known  as  "the  Copsie  point"' — a  term 
which  appears  to  denote  a  safe  place  of  landing,  formed  by 
eddy  waters.  There  was  a  village  called  Sapokanican,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  present  site  of  Greenwich. 
Corlcar's  Hook  was  called  Naghtongk.*  The  particle 
tonk,  here,  denotes  sand.  A  tract  of  meadow  land  on  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  near  Kingsbridge,  was  called 
Muscoota,  that  is,  meadow  or  grass  land.  "Warpoes  was  a 
term  bestowed  on  a  piece  of  elevated  ground,  situated 
above  and  beyond  the  small  lake  or  pond  called  the 
Kolck.  This  term  is,  apparently,  a  derivative  from  Waw- 
bose,  a  hare. 

The  islands  around  the  city  had  their  appropriate  names. 
Long  Island  was  called  Metoac,  after  the  name  of  the 
Metoacks,  the  principal  tribe  located  on  it.  It  is  thus 
called  by  Van  Der  Donck  in  165G,  and  in  all  the  subsequent 
maps  of  authority,  down  to  Evans',  in  1755.  Smith  calls  it 
Meitowacks.  In  Gov.  Clinton's  discourse,  it  is  printed 
Meilowacks,  but  this  is  evidently  a  typographieal  error. 

Staten  Island,  we  are  informed  by  De  Vrics,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Mon-a-tans,  who  called  it  Monockxoxg  with  a 
verbal  prefix.  The  termination  is  ong,  denotes  localitv. 
Mancsi  is  the  ironwood  tree,  aek  denotes  a  tree,  or  trunk, 
and  admits  a  prefix  from  "  manadud,"  bad.     By  enquiry  it 


*  Nechtank  (Dutch  notation.) 
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docs  not  appear  that  the  ironwood,  although  present,  ever 
existed  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  the  name  from 
that  characteristic*  The  other,  it  is  too  late  to  investigate. 
It  is  believed  the  expression  had  an  implied  meaning,  and 
denoted  the  Haunted  Woods. 

Thus  far  the  colonial  maps  and  records,  so  far  as  they 
have  fallen  under  the  committee's  notice.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  Mohegans  affords,  however,  a  few  other  terms,  the 
application  of  which  may  be  well  assumed  from  their 
etymology.  Of  this  kind  is  the  term  Naosh,  for  Sandy 
Hook,  meaning  a  point  surpassing  others.  Minnisais,  or  the 
lesser  island,  for  Bedlow's  island  ;  and  Kioshk,  or  Gull 
island,  for  Ellis's  island.  The  heights  of  Brooklyn  are 
graphically  described  in  the  term  Ihpetonga;  that  is,  high 
sandy  banks. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  island  was  such  as  to 
bring  it  to  a  much  narrower  point,  than  it  now  occupies.    ' 
By  the  recent   excavations  for  the  foundations   of  Trinity 
Church,  and  the  commercial  buildings  now  in  the  process 
of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Wall-street,  the  principal  stratum  is  seen  to  be  of  coarse 
grey  sea  sand,  capped  with  a  similar  soil,  mixed  with  vege- 
table mould  and    feruginous  oxide.      From  the  make    of 
the  land,  the  Indian  path,  on  the  Trinity  plateau,  forked  at 
the  foot  of  the  Park,  and  proceeded  east  of  the  small  lake 
called  the  Kolck  [Agiecon]  to  the  rise  of  ground  at  Chat- 
ham square.     Here,  or  not  far  from  it,  was  the  eminence 
called   W.\itroEs,  probably  the   site  of  a    village,   and    so 
named  from  its  chief.      The   stream  and   marsh    existing 
where  Canal  street  now  runs,  gave  this  eastern  tendency 
to  the  main  path.     At  or  beyond  Warpoes,  another  fork  in 
the  path  became  necessary,  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son at  the  Indian  village  of   Laiimkax,  now  Greenwich. 
In  this  route  laid  the  eminence  of  Isiipatena,  late  Richmond 
Hill,  at  the  corner  of  Charlton   and  A^arick  streets.     The 
path  leading  from  the  intcrjunction  at  Warpoes,  or  Chat- 


*  MS.  letter  from  R.  M.  Tyson,  Esq. 
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ham  square,  to  Nautonk,  or  Oorleav's  Hook,  had  no  interme- 
diate village,  of  which  the  name  has  survived.  This 
portion  of  the  island  was  covered  with  a  fine  forest  of  nut 
wood,  oaks  and  other  hard- wood  species,  interspersed  with 
grassy  glades,  about  the  sites  of  the  Indian  villages.  The 
upper  part  of  the  island  was  densely  wooded.  Above  40th 
street  it  was  unfavorable  for  any  purpose  but  hunting,  and 
much  of  the  middle  part  of  it,  as  between  5th  and  8th  Ave- 
nues, was  either  skoe^Ueep-  under  water  or  naturally 
Bphagnous.  This  arose,  as  is  seen,  at  this  day,  from  a 
clayey  stratum,  which  retains  the  moisture,  whereas  the 
whole  island  below  this  "location,  particularly  below  the 
brow  of  the  syenitic  formation  of  37th  street,  &c.,  consisted 
of  grave]  and  sand,  which  absorbed  the  moisture  and  render- 
ed it  the  most  favorable  site  for  building  and  occupation. 
On  the  margin  of  the  Hudson,  the  water  reached,  tradition 
tells  us,  to  Greenwich-street.  There  is  a  yellow  painted 
wooden  house  still  standing  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Courtland  and  Greenwich  streets,  which  had  the  water 
near  to  it.  Similar  tradition  assures  us,  that  Broad  street 
was  the  site  of  a  marsh  and  small  creek.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  foot  ot  Maiden  lane,  once  Fly. Market,  and  of 
the  outlet  of  the  Muskeeg  or  Swamp,  now  Ferry  street. 
Pearl  street  marked  the  winding  margin  of  the  East  river. 
Foundations  dug  here  reach  the  ancient  banks  of  oyster 
shells.  Ashibic  denotes  the  probable  narrow  ridge  or  ancient 
cliiF  north  of  Beekman  street,  which  bounded  the  marsh 
below.  Ocitoc  is  a  term  for  the  heighth  of  land  in 
Broadway,  at  Xiblo's ;'  Abik,  a  rock  rising  up  in  the  Bat- 
tery; Pexabic,  Mt.  Washington,  or  the  Comb  Mountain. 
These  notices,  drawn  from  philology,  and,  in  part,  the 
earlier  geographical  accounts  of  New  Belgium,  might  be 
extended  to  a  few  other  points,  which  are  clearly  denoted ; 
but  are  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the  conclusions,  which 
the  committee  have  arrived  at,  that  the  main  configuration 
of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  from  the  ancient 
canoe-place  at  Copsie  or  the  Battery,  extending  north  to 
the  Park,  and  thence  to  Chatham  square  and  the  Bower)', 
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and  west  to  Tivoli  Garden,  6ic,  were  ancient  roads,  in  the 
early  times  of  Holland  supremacy,  which  followed  the 
primary  Indian  foot  paths. 

Governor's  island  bore  the  name  of  Nut  island,  during 
the  Holland  supremacy,  in  Dutch  NiUten;  but  whether,  as 
is  suspected,  this  was  a  translation  of  the  Indian  Pecanuc, 
or  "  nut  trees,"  is  not  certain.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  names  of  the  Mon-a-tons,  or  Manhattanese, 
were  not  euphonous,  certainly  less  so  than  those  of  the  Dela- 
ware or  Iroquois. 

§  Aboriginal  names  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  between 
New  York  and  Albany  ;  east  banks,  as  high  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Mohawk. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  ascend  the  Hudson.  The  first 
name  of  importance,  above  the  island,  is  Croton — a  name 
of  classic  sound  but  unquestionably  derived  from  the  Indian, 
though  a  corruption  of  the  original,  and  not  originally  ap- 
plied by  them  to  the  river.  In  a  deed  dated  in  1685,  which 
is  quoted  by  Judge  Benson,  the  river  is  called  Kitchawan — 
a  term  which  is  descriptive  of  a  large  and  swift  flowing 
current.  Croton,  as  stated  by  the  same  authority,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  a  Chief,  who  lived  and  exercised  his 
authority,  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream.  It  is  clearly,  a  de- 
rivative from  Kenotin,  or  Knoten  or,  as  it  is  often  used 
without  the  pronoun  prefixed,  Notin,  meaning,  in  either 
case,  the  wind,  or  a  tempest  It  is  a  man's  name,  still  com- 
mon in  the  west  and  north.  The  first  Indian  village  above 
this  stream  was  called  Wickquaskeck,  or  the  Place  of  the 
Bark  Kettle.  Above  it,  0.1  the  same  shore,  was  the  village 
of  Alifkonck,  that  is  a  Place  of  Elms.  This  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  assumes  a  rocky  character — the  banks 
immediately  opposite  consist  of  a  continuous  elevated  line 
of  precipices,  in  the  well-known  Palisadoes;  but  the  for- 
mation on  the  east  banks  developes  itself  in  broken,  pro- 
tuberant rocks.  Quarries  of  the  dolomite  and  white  coarse 
grained  marble,  are  opened  here.     There  is  nothing  more 
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characteristic  of  the  structure  df  the  coast,  than  its  "  muni- 
tions of  rocks.''  The  judgment  of  the  aborigines  is  vindi- 
cated in  the  name  of  "  OsinsIng"  bestowed  upon  their  village 
seated  on  this  coast.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Sing 
Sing.  It  is  written  on  some  of  the  earlier  maps,  Sinsing, 
and  Sixsinck.  It  is  a  derivative  from  Ossin,  a  stone,  and 
ing,  a  place.  This  shore  was  inhabited,  during  the  times 
of  Governor  Kieft  by  a  band  of  the  Manhattans  or  Mon-a- 
tuns,  called  the  Sintsings,  who -sent  a  delegate  to  the  general 
council  held  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  on  the  30th  August,  1645. 

Mr.  Irving  has  preserved  in  the  word  Pocantico,  the  name 
of  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Hudson  above  this  point,  in 
Westchester  county.  On  early  maps,  the  next  Indian  vil- 
lages, in  their  succession,  are,  Kiskisko,  Pasuuashic,  and 
Noapaim.  There  was  also,  along  the  east  shores  of  the 
Tappan,  the  village  of  Kastoniuck,  (a  term  still  surviving 
in  the  opposite  village  of  Niucfc  or  Nyack.)  All  these  were 
situated  south  of  the  Highlands.  The  Highlands  east,  were 
occupied  by  a  band  of  Indians  called  the  Wiccapees,  or 
as  sometimes  written  Weckees,  They  were  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Waoranacks.  Above  them,  and  along  that  part  of  the 
river,  which  now  composes  the  county  of  Dutchess,  lived 
the  derivative  tribe  of  the  Abingas,  or  Wappingers.  Fish- 
kill,  which  constituted  the  chief  locality,  was  called  Mat- 
tea  wan,  a  term  still  retained.  It  is  said,  in  the  popular 
traditions  of  the  county,  to  signify  "  good  furs,"  as  the  stream 
was  noted,  in  early  days,  for  its  peltries.*  It  is  a  derivation 
as  the  term  plainly  denotes,  from  Metai,  a  magician,  or 
medicine-man,  and  loian,  a  skin,  and  means,  in  this  connec- 
tion, not  simply  "  good  fur,"  or  a  good  skin,  but  a  ©harmed, 
or  enchanted  skin.  Much  of  the  medical  power  of  all  the 
early  Indian  priests  and  doctors — the  two  practices  were 
united — was  devoted  to  the  arts  of  medical  magic.  They 
affected,  by  the  power  of  magic  or  secret  enchantment, 
to  govern  the  movements  of  animals  in  the  chase,  and  taught 
their  followers  the  art  of  hunting  by  charms,  as  the  cognate 
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tribes  still  do,  in  the  west,  And  north- west,  where  they  often 
exact  high  fees  for  these  services.  The  true  import  and  im- 
portance of  this  name,  will  appear  from  these  hints.  One 
such  name  is,  in  fact,  sufficient,  in  its  full  development,  to 
invest  the  scenery  of  the  country,  with  the  poetic  associa- 
tions of  these  ancient,  wild  foresters. 

The  stream  now  called  Wappinger's  Creek,  was  in  the 
same  dialect,  called  the  Waka-manf.sstng — a  term,  having 
its  ground- form  in  minnisr&a  island,  with  the  common  local 
inflection  in  ing  ;  but  without  particular  enquiry  into  the 
geographical  characteristics  of  this  stream,  its  nominative 
prefix,  in  waha,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

There  is  a  prominent  mountain  range,  above  the  High- 
lands, east  of  the  Hudson,  which  rises  in  Dutchess  county 
and  extends  northwardly  through  the  back  part  of  Colum- 
bia. This  range  separates,  geologically,  the  upper  part 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Housatonic.  The 
earlier  orthography  of  the  Indian  name  for  it  is  Tachkanic. 
It  is  more  commonly  written,  at  this  day,  and  with  some 
advantage,  while  the  original  sound  is  essentially  preserved, 
Taconick.  Another  mountain  spur,  of  a  detached  character* 
in  the  south  part  of  Dutchess,  is  called  the  Shenandoah 
mountain.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  it  is  so  called  from  the 
name  of  a  band,  or  sub-tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabited  this 
part  of  the  county,  and  who,  at  the  era  of  the  American 
Revolution,  were  reduced  to  one  man.*  The  word  is  the 
same  which  is  applied  to  the  valley  of  Virginia,  having  its 
exit  into  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  :  and  may  be  cited, 
among  some  other  philological  evidences,  to  be  foundiu  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  and  its  extensive  bay  and  seaward 
islands,  of  the  early  transfusion  of  the  Powhattanic  type  of 
the  Algonquin,  among  the  more  prominent  and  prevalent 
Lenapee  dialects  of  the  southern  part  of  our  State.  By  a 
tradition  of  the  Mohegahs,  it  is  perceived  that  intercommu- 
nications, and  strong  personal  friendships  existed,  between 
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some  of  the  tribes,  thus  widely  separated,  prior  to  the  era 
of  the  colonization.* 

The  name  of  PouoiiKEEPsrE,  is  variously  written.  It  is 
spelt,  on  Evans'  map  of  1775,  Pakepsy ;  in  Loskiel,  Peekipsi. 
Local  tradition,  supported  by  the  examination  of  ancient 
title  deeds  from  the  Indians,  reveals  the  original  orthogra- 
phy of  the  word  in  Apokeepsing.  There  is,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fallkill,  a  sheltered  inlet,  and  safe  harbor  for  small 
boats.  As  the  roach  below  is  wide,  and  often  subjected  the 
Indian  canoes  and  small  craft,  to  peril,  this  shelter  became 
a  prominent  place  of  safety,  extensively  known  to  the  tribes 
along  the  river.  It  is  this  geographical  feature,  which  is 
described  by  the  term  Apokeefsing.  It  denotes,  graphically, 
the  locality,  and  its  being  a  place  of  shelter  from  storms. 
The  present  orthography  of  the  word,  is  unnecessarily  redun- 
dant, in  the  first  syllable.  It  has  dropped,  in  conformity 
with  general  English  and  Dutch  usage  in  adopting  Indian 
words,  the  local  inflection  in  ing ;  which  is,  to  us,  a  redun- 
dancy.    In  other  respects,  the  original  is  well  preserved. 

The  Fallkill  was  called  the  Winnakee.  The  earliest 
patent  was  granted  to  Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert  Her- 
mance,  of  Albany,  dated  October  20th,  1086.  In  this  patent 
the  falls  are  called  Pondowickrain.  This  fall  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  and  in  full  view  from  the  Hudson. 

Crumelbow  Creek  was  called  Nancopacanioc.  Caspar 
Creek,  a  little  below  Barnegat,  five  miles  from  the  village, 
was  called  Pietawisciuassic.  Bands  of  the  Minnisinks,  from 
the  west  shores,  were  intermingled  in  this  part  of  Dutchess. 

A  band,  or  sub  tribe  called  Sepascoots,  lived  at  Rhinebeck. 
They  had  their  principal  seat  18  miles  north  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  and  3  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  river.  At  Redhook 
Landing,  there  was  another  clan  or  large  band.  Tradition 
asserts,  that  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  the  latter  place, 
between  the  River  Indians  and  the  Five  Nations.  The  first 
settlers,  it  is  said,  still  saw  the  bones  of  the  slain. 

For   the   present  eligible  site    of  Hudson,  and   the  bay 


*  Vide  Oneota,  p.  105. 
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and  mountain  elevation  sduth  of  it,  no  aboriginal  name  has 
been  met  with,  although  such  doubtless  existed.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Mohegan  terms  were  of  greater  length  than 
it  was  found  convenient  to  employ,  and  the  Dutch,  who  in 
this  respect,  coincided  with  the  English,  preferred  shorter 
names. 

Kinderhook  is  of  Dutch  origin.  The  term  is  a  derivative 
from  Kinders,  children,  and  Hook,  a  point  or  corner.  Tradition 
asserts  that  it  originated,  in  the  era  of  its  settlement,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  occupant  of  a  well-known  house  on 
the  point  of  land  called  Kinderhook  Landing,  having  a 
numerous  family  of  children.*  There  is  a  small  lake  in 
Columbia  county,  bearing  the  Indian  name  of  Copake.  A 
township  of  the  same  county,  is  named,  after  it,  Copake. 
A  well  known  valley,  with  a  small  stream  in  the  township 
of  Ghent,  in  the  same  county,  is  called  by  its  original  name 

Of  SQOMrOMICK. 

The  Mohegans  of  this  bank  of  the  Hudson,  extended  their 
villages,  up  to  a  point  opposite  to,  and  also  above  the  junction  ^ 

of  the  Mohawk,  covering  the  entire  area  of  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Columbia  and  Rensselaer.  The  seat  of  their  council 
fire,  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  at  Schodac.  This  word  appears 
to  be  a  derivative  from  ishcoda,  a  meadow,  or  lire-plain,  per- 
haps, mediately,  through  the  word  straw,  and  akee,  land.  Hoo- 
sic may  be  traced  to  Wudyoo,  a  mountain,  and  abic,  a  rock. 
A  branch  of  the  Hoosic,  was  called  Shackook.  It  had  a  fall 
called  Qui-QUF.K.f  As  the  settlements  pressed  upon  this 
tribe,  they  retired  eastwardly  to  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonic,  in  Massachusetts,  where  they  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society  for  the  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and  were,  for  a  long  period,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  other  missionaries. 
As  the  place  of  their  principal  concentration,  was  called 
Stockbridge,  this  term  attached  itself  to  the  tribe  and  their 
descendants  in  the  west,  are  now  known  to  us  by  it.     At 


*  Verb.  Com.  of  M.  Butler,  Esq.  of  Kinderhook,  also,  Spofibrd's  Gazetteer. 
t  Cain's  Report*.     Hoosic  Patent,  3  vol.     Query  for  analogy  hunters.     Quick* 
Quick  ! 
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Stockbridge,  the  Moheg&i>s,  we£-.;  converted  to  Christianity, 
abandoned  the  chase,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and 
adopted  the  arrs  of  civilized  life.  A  regularly  organ- 
ized corps,  ofiicered  by  the  chiefs,  served  in  the  American 
cause,  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  At  its  close,  they  migra- 
ted to  the  reservation  of  the  Oneida s,  in  Western  New 
York,  whence,  after  the  year  1820,  they  removed  to  the 
banks  of  Fox  river  in  Wisconsin,  having  purchased  lands 
of  the  Menomonees.  This  location  was  ceded  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  in  lieu  of  two  townships  of  land  eligibly  situa- 
ted on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Winnebago  lake.  Here 
they  are  living,  at  this  lime  (1S45)  as  an  agricultural  people, 
having  good  farms,  dwellings,  cattle,  schools,  and  churches, 
and  they  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  pronounced  a  re- 
claimed people.  Congress  should  admit  them,  without  hesi- 
tation, to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

§  Indian  names  of  the  right  or  west  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE   MoHAWK. 

We  shall  now  direct  attention  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  river.  The  first  prominent  object  on  the  west  shore, 
which  attracts  the  eye  of  a  person  coming  in  from  the  sea,  is 
the  Neversink.  From  ancient  maps,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society,  there  was  a  band,  or  sub  tribe,  called  the  Neve 
Sincks,  living  in  this  vicinity,  in  1659.  They  occupied  the 
angular  area  lying  between  the  Atlantic  waters  and  Rari- 
tan  bay,  embracing  these  highlands,  and  extending  to  Bar- 
negat  bay.  As  in  many  analogous  cases,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide,  whether  the  highland  gave  name  to  the  band,  or 
the  band  to  the  highland.  The  former  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  analogy.  The  signification  of  the  term  is,  in 
either  case,  clear.  Nawa,  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  meaning 
between.  It  is  derived  from  the  abstract  prepositional  form, 
Na-wi-c-e,  meaning  any  inanimate  object,  intermediate 
between  others.  In  this  case,  it  denoted  the  position  of  this 
Band  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Raritan  bay, 
or  of  the  Staten  Island  waters  and  New  York  harbor  gene- 
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rally.  Ink  is  a  term  for  locality.  This  particle,  so  common 
in  Algonquin  words,  means,  when  applied  to  dry  land,  a 
place,  a  hill,  plain,  valley,  &c.  according  to  the  word,  to 
which  it  is  attached  ;  when  bestowed  on  waters,  it  means 
a  bay,  cove,  inlet,  river,  Sec.  The  meaning  is  clearly  the 
mid-mountain,  or  the  Highland  between  the  waters.  The 
tendency  of  the  Dutch  language  to  substitute  the  sound  of 
v  for  w,  will  account  for  the  change  in  the  orthography.  In 
the  letter  e,  in  their  system  of  notation,  is  always  used  to 
express  the  sound  of  ii.  The  word  would  have  been  writ- 
ten by  an  Englishman  Nawasink,  and  should,  now,  in  its 
popular  form,  be  written  Navisink. 

Raritan  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  local  tribes  of  the 
Min'ci.  The  letter  R,  in  this  word  is  foreign.  Amboy  is  a 
name  descriptive  of  a  peculiarly  or  bottle-shaped  bay. 

The  point  at  present  occupied  by  Jersey  City,  was  called 
Ahasimus.  Hoboken,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  members  of 
a  respectable  Holland  family  living,  at  the  era  of  the  settle- 
ment, in  Amsterdam.  Weehawkdx  is  apparently  a  deriva- 
tive from  Weeh-ruk-ink,  but  whether  originally  applied,  as 
at  present,  to  the  commencement  only,  or  to  the  entire  range 
of  the  picturesque  range  of  the  Pallisadoes,  is  not  certain. 
The  termination  in  awk,  denotes  trees ;  but  is  suspected 
here,  to  indicate  a  structure  of  the  rock  resembling  trees. 
In  the  MS.  map  of  Gerardus  Bancker,  in  the  Society's  Li- 
brary, this  coast  is  denominated  the  "  Highlands  of  Tappan." 
It  is  perceived,  in  De  Vrics,  that  there  was  a  band  of  Indians 
called  the  Tappans,  who  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the 
capricious  and  violent  transactions  which  marked  the  era 
of  Kieft's  administration.  They  were  represented  in  the 
general  council  held  at  Fort  Amsterdam  in  1645.  There  is 
a  tradition,  which  calls  this  ancient  tribe  Tappansees.  The 
term  "  see"  now  applied  to  the  bay  is  however  generally 
thought  to  be  of  Dutch  origin.  ]n  the  modern  Algonquin 
"  Tabanzee,"  denotes  a  short  or  crouching  person,  which  it  is 
merely  suggestive,  may  have  been  a  term  applied  to  the 
prominent  cliff,  which  casts  its  shadows  into  the  expanse 
from  the  west  shores.     Whether  the  bay  was  named  from 
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thorn,  or  they  took  their  name  from*  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, on  the  bay,  is  indeterminate.  The  ancient  name  of 
llaverstraw  bay,  was  Kbmochenack.  Tlie  name  of  Nyack 
does  not  occur  in  records  of  the  earliest  period,  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  present  town.  The  word  is  found  in  an  opposite 
Indian  village  of  Kastoniuk,  There  was  also  a  band  of 
Indians  of  the  name  of  Naiack,  who  in  1045,  were  living 
below  Red  Hook,  on  Long  Island.  The  clans  of  the  west 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  were  very  much  mixed  and  sub-di- 
vided. In  the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  era,  and  the  complex 
movements  of  the  so  called  River  Indians,  or  Mohekander, 
migrations  doubtless  extended  up  the  Hudson.  The  Mon-a- 
tans  were  on  ill  terms  with  the  Metoacs,  or  Long  Island 
Indians,  and  sometimes  at  open  war,  with  them,  as  well  as 
with  the  Mincces,  or  Monseys  on  the  west  shores.  Such  a 
removal,  would  have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  sound 
policy  ;  and  there  are  some  other  points  in  the  lexicography 
of  the  coast,  which  denote  such  an  intermixture. 

The  stream  coming  in  at  Grasy  Point,  was  called  the 
MixiNisicoxGo.  A  peculiar  and  remarkable  formation  of 
the  banks  of  this  stream  denotes  the  origin  of  the  name. 
After  its  origin  in  high  grounds  west  of  llaverstraw,  it  flows 
to  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Hudson,  which  it 
would  seem  designed  to  enter,  but  is  deflected  back  west- 
ward, and  after  running  around  a  large  island-shaped  area, 
by  a  channel  of  several  miles,  actually  enters  the  Hudson 
but  a  mile  below  the  first  threatened  point  of  entry.  This 
point  is  a  mere  diluvial  formation  of  pebbles,  clay  and  boul- 
ders, which  a  little  labor  would  admit  the  creek  to  pass 
through.  Such  a  change  would  convert  the  peninsula  into 
an  island.  It  seems  indeed  quite  probable  that  the  island- 
shaped  area,  was,  at  an  ancient  date,  wholly  surrounded  by 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson.  The  tide  now  flows  quite  around 
it.  The  term  Mennisecongo,  describes  this  formation.  It 
is  a  derivative  from  Minn  is,  an  island,  and  the  adverbial 
particle  ongo^  itself  a  compound  from  ong,  and  o,  an  ob- 
jective sign. 

The  coast  above  the  Highlands,  comprising  the  present 
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county  of  Orange,  was  occupied  by  the  Waranowankings. 
The  mountains  in  Orange  county,  called  Shawangunk,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  named  either  from  their  structure  from 
sand,  and  their  position  south  oi  the  Katz-bexg  group.  The 
word  seems  a  compound  from  Shawanong,  the  south,  the 
generic  particle  tang,  denoting  sands,  with  k  the  sign  of 
locality. 

These  clans  were  succeeded,  in  ascending  north,  through 
the  general  area  of  Ulster  and  Green  counties,  by  the  Min- 
nisinks,  the  Nanticokes,  the  Minsees,  and  Delawares  proper, 
who  poured  in  the  Hudson  valley  through  the  Wallkill,  and 
were  often  vaguel)  denominated  "  Esopus  Indians" — from 
the  place  of  their  trade. 

Esopus,  though  classic  in  sound,  is  a  word  said  to  be  deri- 
vative from  the  Indian,  but  the  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  such  an  origin.  The  nearest  approach  to  it, 
is  in  Seepus,  the  name  of  a  river  by  the  Metoacs,  and  Seepu 
or  Sipu  having  the  same  meaning  in  MincL  The  Indians 
who  dwelt  here,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  were  a  mixed 
race  of  the  Minci,  in  their  form  of  the  Minnisinks,  and  the 
Nanticokes  from  the  sea  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
whence  they  had  early  migrated.  They  have  net  left  the 
remembrance  of  any  very  high  traits,  and  probably  sunk 
away  and  disappeared  rapidly.  The  Dutch  bestowed  the 
name  of  Wiltwyek  upon  the  place — a  term  which  may  be 
rendered  into  English  by  the  word  Indiana.  The  popular 
name  of  Esopus,  which  some  suppose,  but  without  much 
probability,  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  through  the  Holland  race 
prevailed,  till  superseded  by  the  present  term  of  Kingston. 
As  the  water  communication,  from  this  point  to  the  Dela- 
ware, was  a  very  prominent  one,  Ions:  known  and  celebrated 
among  the  Indians,  the  probability  of  its  having  been  called 
by  way  of  preeminence,  Tin;  River,  or  Seepus,  as  above  hint- 
ed, is  still  worthy  consideration.  The  dipthong  a?  with  which 
this  word  is  written,  and  to  which  it  owes,  chiefly,  its  foreign 
aspect,  is  wholly  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Colonel 
Nichols,  in  16G5,  in  his  proclamation,  printed  at  Cambridge, 
spells  it "  Sopes." 
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The  Katskill  Mountains,  or  Katzeercs,  as  certain  of  our 
popular  writers  have  well  called  them,*  are  said  to  derive 
their  name  from  the  catamount  or  panther,  f  *ne  most  formi- 
dable of  the  feline  race,  in  our  latitudes.  This  animal,  which 
is  still  known  to  inhabit  the  region,  is  called  Catlos  in  the 
Dutch  language — a  term  which  it  is  known  this  people  never 
applied  to  the  domestic  cat.  The  term  Kotzaband,  has 
been  noticed  in  one  of  the  earlier  maps,  as  a  generic  or 
geological  phrase  applied  to  the  entire  Katzberg  groupc. 
Jn  this  sense,  it  would  embrace  all  the  mountainous  features 
of  secondary  origin,  reaching  from  the  Shawangunk  to  the 
Schoharie  and  the  Heldcrbergs. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  search  our  Indian  archae- 
ology, for  the  aboriginal  name  for  this  noble  group,  but 
without  the  degree  of  certainty  which  is  desired.  The 
term  Beeziioac,  in  these  dialects,  denotes  Panther  moun- 
tain ;  it  is  a  derivative  from  Beezhu,  a  panther,  or  lynx, 
and  akee  land.  Ishpiac  is  another  term  applicable  to  the 
groupe.  It  denotes,  simply,  high  land,  and  is  derived  from 
Ishpiming,  "  that  is  high,"  and  akee  land.  Ispiming  is  the 
local  form  of  the  adjective  high,  and  is  the  term  for  sky  or 
the  heavens.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  rythm  of  either  of 
these,  or  other  aboriginal  terms  impressed  themselves  on 
the  notice  of  the  early  settlers.  It  was  the  practice  of  both 
the  French  and  Dutch  traders  and  interpreters,  to  translate 
the  Indian  names  of  rivers,  &c.  into  their  respective  lan- 
guages. This  has  been  found  universal,  throughout  the 
Continent,  in  relation  to  points  of  geography,  which  bore  a 
prior  Indian  name.  We  have  the  authority  of  Benson,  for 
stating,  that  the  practice  prevailed  here,  and  that  the  Dutch 
names  of  Katzberg  and  Katzkill,  were  given  from  the 
panther  or  lynx,  animals  who  infested  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  these  mountains,  and  not  from  the  harmless  domestic 
species.  To  the  Iroquois,  however,  who  came  into  the  val- 
ley stealthily  and  on  war  parties,  its  natural  history  would 
be  less  perfectly  known,  and  it  is  from  the  sonorous  vocabu- 


*  Hoffman  and  W.  L.  Stone,     t  Benson's  memoir  before  the  Historical  Society. 
10 
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lary  of  this  race  that  we  have  derived  the  term  Ontiora, 
meaning  mountains  of  the  sky.  There  arc  states  of  the 
atmosphere  when  this  group  appears  like  a  heavy  cumulus 
cloud  above  the  horizon,  and  this  is  clearly  the  feature 
denoted.  Tiorate,  in  the  Onondaga  dialect,  means  the  sky 
or  heaven,  and  Ononta,  a  mountain. 

The  word  Minnisink  is  derived  from  Minnis,  an  island  situ- 
ated in  the  Delaware,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a 
band  of  the  lineage  of  the  Minci  or  Moncees.  It  has  its  local 
termination  in  ink.  It  was  here  that  Brainerd  had  some  of 
his  severest  labors  and  trials.  The  entry  of  the  Wallkill 
into  the  Hudson  from  the  direction  of  the  Delaware,  ren- 
dered it  an  eligible  point  for  the  Indian  trade ;  numerous 
small  bands  were  seated  in  this  vicinity,  who  have  left 
names  in  the  existing  geography  of  the  country.  Warwar- 
eing  signifies  the  place  of  the  bird's  nest.  Bearen  island 
bore  the  name  of  Passafenock.*  In  the  Katskill  patent 
there  were  several  great  plains,  one  of  which  bore  the  name 

Of  PoiICK.f 

The  word  Coxackie  is  a  compound  derivative  from 
Keeshkidg  to  cut,  and  a-kee,  earth.  By  observation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  current  of  the  Hudson,  at  this  point,  is  de- 
flected against  the  west  shore,  an  effect  which  was  proba- 
bly still  more  striking  to  the  eye  before  the  country  was 
cultivated.  Owing  to  this  cause,  there  is  but  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  river  and  the  hill.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that,  at  an  early  period,  the  action  of  the 
river,  trenched  on  this  hill,  and  cut  down,  as  it  were,  the 
earth,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  This  is  the  particular 
effect  described  by  the  word  Kuxakee,  or  the  cut-banks. 

The  present  site  of  Coeymans,  bore  the  name  of  Sanago. J 
A  mill  creek,  above  this  point,  was  called  Sektanac.  Two 
miles  higher  there  wras  a  village  called  Mekago.§  There  is. 
a  stream  entering  the  Hudson,  a  little  below  Coeymans, 
bearing  the  aboriginal  name  of  IIakitak,  pronounced  Hoki- 


*  Johnson's'  Reports,  8.  t  Cain,  3.  293. 

J  Spelt  with  a  plural  inflection,  Lannahgog,  Vide  Dutch  Records  at  Albany. 

§  Recorded  with  its  diminutive  inflection  hi  nse,  Alb.  Rec. 
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toc.  This  is  the  highest  point,  except  an,  ancient  term  for 
Albany  itself,  to  which  the  Mioci  lype  of  the  Lennopcan 
names  has  been  traced. 

§  Terminology  or  the  ancient  site   of   Albany-  and  its 
vicinity. 

The  site  of  t  Albany  appears  to  have  been  an  important 
central  point,  at  a  very  early  period  in  our  Indian  history. 
It  was  at  tin*  spot,  and  the  parts  adjacent  that  the  tribes  of 
the  two  great  races,  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins,  came  into 
contact,  and  we  consequently  find,  in  its  geography,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  names  of  two  generic  languages.  The  first 
Iroquois  term  noticed,  in  the  ascent  of  the  river  to  this 
place,  is  the  ancient  Mohawk  name  for  the  Norman's  Kill. 
This  stream  was  called  the  Tawasentiia,  meaning  the  place 
of  many  dead.*  The  term  Iosco,  applied  to  one  of  its 
branches  issuing  from  the  Pine  Plains,  in  Guilderland  town- 
ship, is  of  Algonquin  origin.  It  was  on  the  island,  in  the 
Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  that  the  first  Dutch 
fort,  commanded  by  Captain  Christians,  was  built,  A.  D. 
1014.  This  island  was,  at  the  time,  a  noted  place  of 
encampment  and  trade  for  the  Iroquois.  The  portage  path 
from  the  Mohawk  across  the  Pine  Plains  reached  the 
river,  and  terminated  about  two  miles  above,  at  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Albany.  The  location  of  the  city  itself,  under 
the  preponderating  influence  of  the  fur  trade,  at  that  early 
day,  seemed  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  determined 
by  the  importance  of  this  terminal  point  of  this  great  Indian 
thoroughfare.  The  Mohawks,  and  other  kindred  tribes,  who 
came  from  the  west,  and  were  compelled  to  traverse  this 
sandy  tract,  called  its  southern  terminus,  as  the  word  was 
recently  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Kerr,|  Skaiinektate — a  word 
which  ha.s  been  uniformly  written  Schenectady.  By  the 
Ontidas  and  by  the  Scnecas,  the  pronunciation  of  the  term 
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is  much  softer  and  more  euphonious,  conformably  with  the 
general  idiom  of  those  two  dialects.  From  the  lips  of 
cither  of  these  tribes  the  modern  orthography  would  be 
perfect,  were  the  penultimate  syllable  exchanged  for  the 
dipthong  ae,  preceded  by  the  letter  t  instead  of  d.  Its  mean- 
ing, as  imparted  by  the  above  quoted  authority,  is,  Beyond 
the  Pines.  The  objective  phrase  tatea,  is  the  same,  with 
very  little  variation,  which  is  found  in  the  name  for  the 
Hudson,  and  denotes  how  varied  and  flexible  the  language 
is,  in  its  descriptive  powers. 

By  the  Mincees  and  other  tribes  of  the  Lennopean  stock, 
who  occupied  the  right  banks  of  the  Hudson,  but  who  were 
not  alone  limited  to  that  side,  this  site  was  called  Kaishti- 
nic,  or  Gaishtinnic,  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  known. 
The  Mohegans,  who,  with  the  other  tribes,  were  from  the 
earliest  date  of  the  settlement  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  it, 
as  a  place  of  treaty  and  trade,  denominated  it  Chescodonta, 
or  "the  hill  of  the  great  Council  Fire."  Council  Fire  is, 
with  all  our  tribes,  the  equivalent  phrase  for  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  may  thus  yield  them  precedence  in  predict- 
ing the  future  capitol  of  the  state. 

The  Dutch,  who  soon  transferred  the  fort  from  the  island 
to  the  river's  margin  in  the  lower  part,  the  present  site  of 
South  Market  street,  named  it,  alter  the  reigning  house, 
Orange.  The  village  which  soon  clustered  around  it,  they 
named  Bcavcrwyck.  The  manor  granted  to  K.  Van  Rens- 
selaer, had  its  boundaries  assigned  under  the  name  of 
Rensselaenvyek.  The  civil  jurisdiction,  baliwick,  or  Sheriff- 
dom, which  extended  to  the  Mohawk,  bore  the  title  of 
Schenectady.  This  constituted  the  nomenclature  of  the 
place,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  when  the  colony 
was  taken  by  the  English  crown,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who  bestowed  his  Scottish 
title  on  the  place.  The  civil  jurisdiction  established,  on 
this  change,  left  a  part  of  the  former  boundaries,  with  the 
Sherilf  actually  in  office,  residing  on  the  other  verge  of  the 
Plains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  thus  the  name  of 
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Schenectady  was  transferred.*  *The  transference  of  name, 
to  the  present  city  of  Schenectady,  took  place  in  1G64.  A 
considerable  hill,  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Albany  in 
the  Plains,  formerly  a  place  of  Indian  trade,  was  called,  by 
the  Mohawks,  Itscteiiera,  or  by  using  its  common  prefix — 
Vonomhs-Itsutcuera.  The  meaning  is,  the  Hill  of  Oil. 
It  is  not  known  how  this  name  originated.  It  was  called, 
till  within  kite  years.  Trader's  Hill. 

The  present  site  of  Waterford  was  called  Nachtenac,  a 
word  whose  termination  in  ac,  reveals  the  term  akee,  earth 
or  land  Na,  is  an  inseparable  particle,  which  carries  into 
all  its  combinations,  in  the  Algic  dialects,  the  meaning  of 
excellent 

The  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson  was  called 
Ttos&noKDA.     It  describes  the  mingling  of  two  streams. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  point  to  which  this  first  part 
of  the  Report  is  limited. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  Hudson,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  another  field,  in  which  the  nomenclature  takes 
its  character  entirely  from  a  different  language,  the  com- 
mittee would  invite  attention  to  a  generic  term  for  the 
entire  valley,  which  has  been  found  on  one  of  the  earliest 
Dutch  maps  consulted.  It  is  the  word  To-areyuna.  It  was 
applied  to  both  its  banks,  and  was  supposed,  at  first,  to 
refer  to  the  Highlands.  But  its  etymology  does  not  sustain 
this  opinion.  We  have  in  the  particle  To  the  term  for 
water;  Ar,  is  the  same  particle  which,  in  Cataracqua,  de- 
notes rock,  and  una.  the  same  syllable,  which,  in  Niskayuna, 
means  the  green  vegetation  of  spring,  or  foliage,  as  in 
::r ■■'.  d  corn.  By  these  elements  the  three  grand  and  cha- 
racteristic features  of  this  valley — namely,  its  waters,  rocks, 
Bi  tJ  foliage,  are  described.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  Hudson  is  south  of  the  Iroquois  country,  that  war  excur- 
sions .ire  made  in  spring  when  the  leaves  newly  bud,  and 
that  when  the  warriors  proceeded  into  this  valley  on  their 
earliest  war  excursions  towards  the  ocean,  every  step  they 
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advanced  rendered  the  sprir,gwegcfatiori  more  forward  and 
enchanting  to  their  eyes.  And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder, 
that  with  this  foliage  hanging,  as  ic  did,  in  many  places, 
about  the  brows  of  cliffs,  in  others.,  towering  in  the  exfo- 
liating tops  of  the  forest,  and  in  all  reilected  in  the  noble 
stream,  these  images  should,  with  their  iiexible  constructive 
language,  have  been  immediately  seized  upon  and  embodied 
in  one  expressive  terra. 

As  yet  no  aboriginal  name  for  the  Highlands  has  been 
found.  By  imparting  to  the  above  compound  term  of 
Toareyuna,  an  adjective  form,  the  poet  may,  in  the  mean- 
time, deduce,  as  applicable  to  this  eminence,  the  term 
Toaranoc  [Toranoc] 

In  these  examinations  of  the  aboriginal  names  of  the 
Hudson  valley,  little  more  has  been  attempted,  than  to  in- 
vestigate the  names  of  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river, 
east  and  west.  The  interior  of  the  river  counties  consti- 
tutes a  field  which  demands  an  amount  of  time,  and  means 
of  information,  which  the  committee  have  not  possessed.* 
The  larger  part  of  these  names,  which  are  preserved  by 
local  tradition,  are  not  to  be  found  on  maps,  or  in  books. 
Some  of  them  may,  it  is  believed,  be  found  in  the  original 
title  deeds  of  families.  A  portion  of  such  names,  for 
streams  and  other  local  features,  has  already  been  put  on 
record,  in  the  reports  of  land  trials  and  questions  of  title, 
and  is  accessible  through  the  volumes  of  Legal  Reports. 
A  few  of  these  only  are  quoted.  The  elaborate  examina- 
tion and  description  of  the  county  and  township  boundaries, 
which  form  an  introductory  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
embrace  others.  The  records  of  the  oiKce  of  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  State,  particularly  that  portion  of  them 
which  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the  late  Simeon 
De  Witt,  are  known  to  embrace  numerous  details  of  this 
kind,  for  the  examination  of  which  ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity  are,   however,   required.      And   when   every  other 

*  In  this  report,  the  portion  relative  to  the  names  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  is 
segregated,  and  will,  it  is  designed,  be  revised  and  reported  before  the  summer 
recess. 
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source  has  been  mentioned,  ic  will  still,  perhaps,  be  true 
that,  for  the  effectual  prosecution  and  completion  of  the 
enquiry,  the  Historical  Society  must  look,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject,  and  the  urbanity  and 
intelligence  of  gentlemen  actually  resident  in  the  various 
townships,  villages,  and  local  precincts.  Some  aids  of  this 
kind,  small  in  amount,  but  valuable  in  themselves,  have 
already  been  received,  which  are  quoted,  in  foot  notes  or 
references. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Chairman, 
To  Albert  Gallatin. 


The  following  letter  was  read : 

Chamber  of  Commerce,      ) 
New  York,  February  6,  1844.  \ 

Sir  : — At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  held  this  day,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  deposit  for 
safe  keeping  and  due  preservation,  in  the  Library  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  the  full  length  portraits  of 
Lieut.  Gov.  Colden  and  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  be- 
longing to  this  Chamber ;  the  same  to  be  returned  to  the 
possession  of  the  Chamber  whenever  it  shall  desire  to  re- 
claim them." 

The  portraits  referred  to  in  the  above  resolution,  possess 
an  interest  derived  from  their  antiquity  and  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  the  distinguished  individuals 
they  represent^ 

These  valuable  pictures  were  saved  from  the  disastrous 
conflagration  of  December,  1S35,  and  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  are  desirous  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
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future  preservation.     I  trill  Wise  them  to  be  immediately 
removed  to  the  Library  of  the  Society. 
Very  respectfully. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obe't  serv't, 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 
Sect'y.  Cham,  of  Com, 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  President, 

New  York  Historical  Society, 

The  paintings  above  mentioned,  were  exhibited  in  the 
Gallery.  The  full  length  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Cadwallader  Col- 
den,  was  painted  by  Piatt,  in  1771,  by  order  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ;  the  other,  of  General  Hamilton,  was  painted 
for  the  same  body  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  last  is  a  work  of  much  merit — but  the 
artist  is  unknown.  These  fine  pictures  were  rescued  from 
the  flames  at  the  great  fire  in  December,  1835,  when  the 
Exchange,  in  which  they  were  deposited,  was  destroyed. 

The  Recording  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  been  requested 
by  Henry  Nicoll,  Esq.  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Nichols,  of  New  Haven,  a  copy  and  translation 
of  the  inscription  upon  the  torn!)  of  Richard  Nicolls,  the 
first  English  Governor  of  New  York.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  M.  S. 

Optimis  parentibus,  nunc  tumulo  conjunctus 

Pietate  semper,  conjunctissimus 

Hie  jacet 

Ricardus  Nicolls  Francis  :  ex  Margar :  Bruce 

Films. 

Illustrissimo  Jacobo,  Duci  Ebor  :  a  cubiculis  intimus 

Anno  1643,  relictis  Musarum  Castris, 

Turmam  equestrem  contra  Rebelles  duxit 

Juvenis  strenuus  atque  imprger, — 

Anno  1664,  yEtate  jam,  et  scientia  militari.  maturus 

In  American! 
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Scptentrionalem,  cunv*  imperio  missus 

Longam.  insulam  coeterasque  insulas 

Bel^is   expulsis,   vero  Domino    restituit, 

Provinciam,  arcesq:  munitissimas 

Heri  sui  titulis  insignavit, 

Et  triennio  pro  preside  rexit — 

Academia   —   Literis 

Bello  —  Yirtute 

Aula  —  Candor e  animi 

Magistrate  — Prudcntia 

Celebris. 

Ubique  bonis  Charus.  sibi  et  negotiis  par, . 

28  Mali  1672 

Nave  praetoria.  contra  eosdem  Belgas 

Fortiter  dimicans 

Ictu  globi  majoris  tranfossus,  occubuit- 

Fratres  habuit 
Praeter  Gulielmum,  praccoci  fato  defunctum. 

Edwardum  et  Francis  cum — 
Utrumque,  copiarum  pedestrium  Centurionem, 

Qui  faedoe  et  servilis  Tyrannidis, 

Quae  tunc  Angiiam  oppresserit,  Impatientes 

Exilio  praelecto  (si  modo  regem  extorrem  sequi,  exilium  sit) 

Alter  Parisiis,  alter  Haga  Comitiis 

Ad  caelestem  patriam  migrarunt." 

At  the  top  of  the  monument  is  the  following,  as  a  heading 
to  the  whole : 


Translation  of  the  foregoing  Inscription. 

"  Sacred  to  Memory, 

Here  lies,  now  united  in  the  tomb  with  the  best  of  parents, 
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and  always  most  closely  united  to  them  in  filial  affection, 
Richard  Nicolls,  son  of  Francis  Nicolls  and  Margaret  Bruce. 
He  was  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  most  illustrious 
James,  the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  year  1043,  forsaking  the 
seats  of  the  Muses,  he  led  a  troop  of  horse  against  the 
Rebels,  being  a  youth  bold  and  resolute.  In  the  year  1GG4, 
having  become  ripe  in  age  and  military  science,  he  was  sent 
out  to  North  America,  invested  with  supreme  command, 
and  having  dispossessed  the  Dutch,  he  restored  Long  Island 
and  other  islands  to  their  rightful  master  ;  honored  the  pro- 
vince and  its  strongest  forts  by  the  titles  of  his  liege  lord,  and 
ruled  as  Governor  for  three  years,  In  college  distinguished 
in  literature,  in  war  renowned  for  courage  ;  at  the  court  for 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  in  the  magistracy,  for  prudence. 
He  was  every  where  beloved  by  the  good,  and  was  fully 
competent  to  all  he  undertook.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1G72, 
while  gallantly  fighting  against  the  same  Dutch,  on  board 
of  the  flag-ship,  he  fell  pierced  through  by  a  large  cannon- 
ball.  He  had  for  his  brothers,  besides  William,  who  per- 
ished by  a  premature  death,  Edward  and  Francis,  both  of 
them  Captains  of  the  Foot,  who,  impatient  of  the  cruel  and 
servile  tyranny  which  at  that  time  oppressed  England,  hav- 
ing voluntarily  gone  into  exile,  (if  exile  it  may  be  called  to 
accompany  one's  banished  sovereign,)  departed  this  world 
for  their  heavenly  country,  the  former  at  Paris,  the  latter  at 
the  court  of  the  Hague." 

.  The  tomb  of  Gov.  Nicolls,  from  which  the  above  inscrip- 
tion has  been  taken,  is  in  the  parish  church  of  Ampthill, 
Bedfordshire,  England. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  FIFTH  OF  MARCH. 


THE   PRESIDENT   IN   THE   CHAIR. 


Mr.  Schoolcraft,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Names, 
reported  the  following  Circular,  asking  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  their  duties,  and  the  same  was  ordered  to  be 
published : 

Rooms  op  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  ) 
University  of  New  York,  March  5,  1 844.  ) 
Sir  , — The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a  ^Com- 
mittee, to  prepare  a  Map  of  the  State,  with  all  the  original 
Indian  Names,  solicit  information  on  this  head.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  sectional  maps,  made  by  the  early  surveyors, 
exist  among  family  papers,  and  would  be  communicated,  as 
well  as,  in  some  instances,  manuscript  journals  and  letters. 
Another  source  of  information,  is  to  be  found  in  the  names 
of  creeks,  rivers,  and  other  boundary  marks,  in  early  deeds. 
Tradition  in  townships,  and  neighborhoods,  is  a  third,  and 
still  fruitful  source  of  preserving  these  names,  the  meaning 
of  which,  may  sometimes  be  yet  obtained,  from  the  natives, 
or  from  interpreters. 

Every  year  carries  to  the  grave  some  of  those  pioneers 
and  early  settlers,  who  are  best  qualified  to  give  the  desired 
information,  and  thus  narrows  the  circle  of  tradition,  at  its 
highest  source.  This  Society  furnishes  a  safe  and  eligible 
repository  for  all  such  documents,  whether  presented  or  de- 
posited. Jt  is  an  object  of  deep  interest,  with  its  members, 
to  collect  and  preserve  the  sonorous  and  appropriate  Indian 
terminology  of  the  State.  The  Committee  will  make  due 
acknowledgements,  in  their  final  report,  for  all  aid  in  this 
species  of  research. 
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Communications  maybe  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned, 
or  under  cover,  to  George  Folsom,  Esq.,  the  Domestic  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
C.  FENNO  HOFFMAN, 
S.  VERPLANCK, 
WILLIAM  L.  STONE, 
B.  F.  BUTLER, 
EDWARD  ROBINSON, 
,  WM.  W.  CAMPBELL, 

The  Librarian  submitted  a  note  on  the  Eclipse,  by  pro- 
phesying which  Columbus  obtained  provisions  from  .  the 
natives.  It  had  been  copied  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  American  Legation  in  Spain,  from  the  MSS.  vol.  of 
prophecies,  relating  to  the  New  World,  collected  by  the 
order  of  Columbus,  and  preserved  in  the  Columbian  Library 
of  Seville.  The  original  notes  were  stated  to  be  in  the 
autograph  of  Columbus  himself. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  FOURTH  OF  JUNE. 

THE    PRESIDENT    IN    THE    CHAIR. 

Mr.  John  W.  Edmonds  read  the  following  paper  : 
SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  GOVERNOR  TOMPKINS. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  imbibed  early  in  life  a 
high  regard  for  the  character  of  Governor  Tompkins,  aris- 
ing not  merely  from  a  knowledge  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  his  country,  but  also  from  an  intimacy  which  had 
existed  between  a  near  relative  of  his  and  the  Governor,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  late  war  with  England.  And  while 
in  common  with  many  others,  he  has  had  frequent  occasion 
to  feel  and  lament  the  want  of  a  complete  history  of  that 
war,  he  has  especially  regretted  that  thirty  years  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  that  ample  biography  of  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  which  his  merits  and  his  services  so 
eminently  demand. 

With  thoughts  like  these  running  through  his  mind,  he 
lias  occasionally  occupied  his  leisure  in  collecting  materials 
relating  to  the  public  conduct  of  the  Governor,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might,  at  some  period,  be  able  to  essay  something 
towards  the  performance  of  a  task  so  grateful  to  him  as 
would  be  a  compilation  of  the  biography"  of  Daniel  D. 
Tom  tk  ins. 

From  the  materials  thus  collected,  it  is  proposed  on  this 
occasion  to  make  some  extracts,  rather  than  attempt  the 
more  ambitious  task  of  a  historical  narrative.  To  under- 
stand these  extracts,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert 
briefly  to  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  period  to  which 
they  relate. 

11 
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In  the  year  1814,  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  Union,  was  truly  alarming.  Our  eastern  breth- 
ren not  only  withheld  their  support,  but  threatened  serious 
resistance  to  the  constitutional  arm  ;  a  well  appointed  and 
veteran  army,  aided  by  a  strong  naval  force,  was  pressing 
upon  our  Champlain  frontier  ;  the  Ontario  squadron  was  in 
danger  of  attack  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  from  another  com- 
bined land  and  naval  armament ;  the  lately  victorious  but 
now  suffering  army  of  Niagara  was  pent  up  in  Fort  Erie 
by  the  British  forces  in  that  quarter ;  the  city  of  New  York 
was  menaced  with  invasion  ;  the  capitol  of  the  Union  wa? 
smoking  in  ruins ;  and  to  give  the  deepest  shade  to  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  our  affairs,  and  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  redemption,  the  national  government  was  literally 
penniless. 

At  that  momentous  and  trying  crisis,  the  course  of  con- 
duct which  might  be  adopted  by  one,  who  was  a  leading 
and  influential  member  of  the  party  then  dominant  in  the 
nation,  and  who  was  also  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union,  and  which  was  emphatically  the  seat 
of  the  war,  was  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  whole 
country. 

Any  failure  in  such  a  man  at  such  a  time,  to  discharge 
his  whole  duty  ;  any  timid  shrinking  from  the'responsibility 
belonging  to  his  position  ;  any  giving  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind  ;  any  weakness,  either  of  purpose  or 
of  action  ;  any  want  of  energy  or  decision  of  character ; 
any  listening  to  the  whisperings  of  private  interest,  rather 
than  to  the  dictates  of  an  elevated  patriotism,  might  have 
entailed  upon  the  nation  consequences  so  disastrous  that 
even  our  day  and  generation  might  sadly  say,  "the  end 
is  not  yet."  To  us  then  who  enjoy  the  exemption  from  the 
ills,  which  it  requires  no  very  vivid  imagination  to  paint,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  at  the  time  felt  the  reality  of  their 
deliverance,  the  conduct  and  language  of  such  a  man 
cannot  be  uninteresting. 

Tompkins  was  first  elected  governor  of  this  State,  in 
1S07,  at  the  early  age  of  3*3  years.     He  occupied  that  post 
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at  the  declaration  of  war  in  June,  1812,  and  although  he 
had  from  the  beginning,  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  pro- 
secution of  it,  it  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1813-14,  that 
all  the  energies  of  his  character  were  called  into  action,  for 
not  only  was  the  situation  of  the  country  thus  critical,  but 
he  was  fated  to  meet  with  powerful  opposition  at  home. 
The  federal  party,  which  ranked  among  its  members  some 
of  the  most  able  men  in  the  State,  had  obtained  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  with  it  the  appointment  of 
almost  all  the  officer  of  State,  civil  and  military.  And 
that  party  differed  widely  from  him  in  regard  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  that  emergency. 

And  it  was  precisely  such  a  state  of  things,  that  was 
calculated  to  bring  into  play  the  admirable  qualities  which 
he  possesssed. 

The  year  IS  14,  dawned  upon  our  State  with  gloomy  por- 
tents. On  the  25th  of  November,  1813,  General  Brown 
wrote  to  Governor  Tompkins,  dated  at  Head  Quarters, 
French  Mills  : — 

"  We  are  destitute  of  military  comforts  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  the  well  have  had  no  bread  these  three 
days  ;  but  we  have  beef  and  pork,  and  we  have  faith  and 
hope,  and  we  will  with  the  blessing  of  God,  live  to  see 
more  prosperous  and  glorious  days." 

"  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  are  in 
considerable  force  near  Cornwall." 

On  the  Gth  of  December,  1813,  General  M'Clure  wrote 
from  Newark,  U.  C. : 

"  I  am  placed  at  present  in  a  delicate  situation.  The 
period  for  which  the  militia  were  drafted  will  expire  in 
three  days.  There  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  regular 
troops  here*  [To  face  an  enemy  consisting  of  one  thousand 
regulars  and  seven  hundred  Indians.]  My  Indian  force  is 
fluctuating.  I  have  at  present  about  one  hundred."  "Un- 
less troops  are  sent  litre,  this  side  of  the  strait  will  probably 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  "One  thousand  men 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  retain  Forts  Gconre  and 
Niagara  during  the  winter." 
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On  the  1 2th  of  December,  1813,  the  same  officer 
wrote : — 

"  Since  I  last  had  the  honor  of  writing  yon,  the  enemy 
has  appeared  in  considerable  force  on  the  opposite  shore.  * 
*  *  He  is  much  exasperated  and  will  make  a  descent  on 
the  frontier  if  possible.  *  *  I  am  not  a  little  apprehen- 
sive that  the  enemy  will  take  advantage  of  the  exposed 
situation  of  Buffalo  and  our  shipping  there.  *  *  *  My 
whole  force  on  this  frontier,  including  the  garrison  at 
Niagara,  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men." 

On  the  20th  of  December,  General  Hopkins  of  the  militia, 
informed  the  Governor : — 

"That  on  the  19th  the  enemy  had  crossed  over  a  little 
below  Lewiston.  They  had  burned  Lewiston  and  every 
house  from  that  place  to  within  two  and  a  .  half  miles 
of  Schlosser  ;   and  the  Tuscarora  village  was.  also  burnt.'* 

And  that  officer  added  : — 

"  Unless  a  sufficient  regular  force  is  marched  to  this  fron- 
tier, or  the  militia  ordered  out  by  the  commander-in-chief^ 
the  whole  frontier  will  be  a  ruin." 

Under  the  same  date,  General  M'Clure  wrote  that  the 
enemy  were  "  massacreing  and  laying  waste  the  whole 
country." 

A  letter  from  a  private  source  at  Canandaigua,  dated  23d 
December,  begins  with  the  melancholy  detail : — 

"  Before  you  receive  this,  you  will  have  heard  the  most 
distressing  news  from  the  Niagara  frontier.  Fort  Niagara 
taken  and  all  in  it  put  to  death.  Lewiston,  Schlosser  and 
Manchester  burnt,  and  very  many  citizens  of  all  classes 
murdered." 

On  the  26th  of  December,  Mr,  J.  C.  Spencer  wrote  : — 

"  Our  frontier  is  dreadfully  exposed,  the  enemy  is  full  of 
indignation,  our  brethren  are  flying  in  every  direction,  and 
to  complete  the  picture,  the  militia  will  not  serve  under 
General  M'Clure,  or  if  they  do,  it  will  be  with  the  utmost 
reluctance." 

"  There  are  but  two  ways  of  saving  this  frontier  from 
destruction.     The  one  is  for  yourself  personally  to  come  out 
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with  all  the  force  you  can  collect,  drive  the  enemy  to  Cana- 
da, pursue  them  as  far  as  they  will  go  and  cut  them  to 
pieces.  Governor  Shelby's  example  is  before  you ;  the  crisis 
is  greater  than  that  which  called  him  out. 

"If this  cannot  be  dom\  there  is  still  another  course;  let 
a  man  fit  for  the  station,  and  with  popular  talents,  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  this  station.  Peter  B.  Porter  is 
the  man,  and  the  only  one.  If  he  could  be  appointed  a 
Major  General  (which  he  could  not  be  without  the  consent 
of  the  council  of  appointment)  ]M'Clure?s  feelings  would 
be  saved,  and  the  service  benefited  beyond  measure/' 

On  the  26th  December,  the  Secretary  of  War  informed 
the  Governor  that  the  defence  of  the  Niagara  frontier  must 
depend  on  the  militia  of  the  West :  and  that  the  force  at 
Saekett's  Harbor,  French  Mills  and  at  Plattsburgh.  was  at 
neither  point  more  than  was  wanted,  and  could  not  move. 

On  the  30th  December,  General  Hall  who  had  assumed 
the  command  of  the  Xiagara  frontier  wrote  to  the  Governor 
in  the  following  desponding  terms  : 

"  This  frontier  is  wholly  desolate.  The  British  crossed 
over,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  Indians,  at  a  little  before 
day  this  morning,  near  Black  Rock.  They  were  met  15y 
militia  under  my  command  with  spirit,  but  overpowered  by 
the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  enemy,  the  militia  gave 
way  and  fled  on  every  side.  Every  attempt  to  rally  them  was 
ineffectual,  their  purpose  was  obtained,  and  the  flourishing 
village  of  Buffalo  is  laid  in  ruins.  The  Xiagara  frontier 
now  lies  open  and  naked  to  our  enemies." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1814,  the  Governor  was  informed 
that  JiSag  Harbor  at  the  other  end  of  the  State,  was  exposed 
from  the  fact  that  the  militia  stationed  there  were  about 
returning  home. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  General  Hall  wrote  from  Buffalo, 
that  the  deficiency  of  arms  and  ammunition  would  not 
allow  him  to  arm  the  militia  called  out  to  protect  the  fron- 
tier. 

General  M'Clure  of  the  X'ew-York  militia,  in  December, 
1813,  was  in  command  on  the  Xiagara  frontier.  In  the 
11* 
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early  part  of  that  month,  he  made  an  excursion  into  the 
interior  of  Upper  Canada,  with  a  view  of  giving  confidence 
to  the  inhabitants  that  we  had  possession  oi'  the  country. 
He  had  with  him  about  1200  militia  and  a  regular  detach- 
ment of  artillerists.  lie  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were 
near  him  consisting  of  1000  regulars  and  700  Indians,  and 
he  returned. 

A  change  soon  came  over  that  scene.  By  the  20th  of  that 
month,  that  General  had  abandoned  Fort  George,  had  burn- 
ed Newark,  and  had  crossed  over  to  the  American  shore, 
and  the  enemy  iii  great  force  had  invaded  our  country  at 
Lewiston.  They  took  Fort  Niagara  by  surprise,  found  its 
gates  open  and  its  commanding  officer  was  with  his  family 
at  some  distance  from  the  fort;  and  before  the  1st  day  of 
January,  that  frontier  was  wholly  desolate,  Buffalo  was  in 
ruins,  and  our  people  were  flying  in  all  directions. 

The  detail  given  by  the  commanding  general  must  have 
been  harrowing  indeed  to  one  of  Governor  Tompkins' tem- 
perament. It  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  read  it.  The 
despatch  is  dated 

"Head  Quarter?,  Niagara  Frontier, 
**  January  0,  1814, 

"The  confusion  into  which  every  thing  was  thrown  by  the 
events  of  the  30th  December,  and  the  imperious  necessity 
of  taking  precautionary  measures  against  the  advances  of  | 

the  enemy,  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  furnish  at  an  earlier 
period  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  on  this  frontier, 
during  my  hitherto  unfortunate  and  embarrassing  com- 
mand. Add  to  this  the  extreme  difficulty  of  collecting 
authentic  facts  relative  to  our  loss  since  the  forces,  under 
my  command,  were  of  that  multiform  description  which 
they  necessarily  were,  being  composed  almost  wholly  of 
volunteer  militia  and  exempts,  hastily  and  confusedly  as- 
sembled in  the  moment  of  alarm,  and  dissipated  by  the 
events  of  a  battle. 

"The  storming  of  Fort  Niagara  and  the  burning  of  Lew- 
iston, presaging  further  devastation,  threw  this  whole 
country  into  the  utmost  agitation.   On  the  moment,  and  with- 
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out  any  previous  preparation,  I  hastened  to  Batavia,  with  a 
view  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  in  my  power  to 
repel  the  enemy  and  protect  the  frontier. 

"I  hastily  collected  from  the  militia  and  volunteers  of 
Genesee  county,  and  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Wadsworth  in 
Ontario,  a  considerable  force.  But  generally  deficient  in 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  necessary  conveniences  of 
a  camp. 

"In  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  December,  Gen.  M'Clure,with 
the  Regulars  under  the  command  of  Major  Riddle,  arrived 
in  Batavia,  and  on  the  23d  signified  his  desire  that  I  would 
take  command  during  this  moment  of  general  alarm.  I 
accordingly  proceeded  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power  to 
organize  the  forces  then  in  Batavia,  and  with  the  arms  and 
ammunition  collected  from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  what  little  could  be  procured  from  the  Arsenals  of 
Canandaigua  and  Batavia,  I  wras  able  to  get  on  the  march 
on  the  25th,  for  Lewiston,  a  body  of  infantry  1 50  strong, 
supported  by  one  company  of  cavalry,  with  orders  to  join  a 
corps  of  militia,  said  to  be  200  men,  at  Forsyth's,  on  the 
Ridge  Road,  fifteen  miles  east  from  Lewiston — to  collect 
and  save  all  the  ammunition  in  his  power,  which  was  then 
dispersed  on  the  road  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
*  *  *  and  if  practicable,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
main  force  at  Buffalo,  by  the  way  of  M anchester,  Schlosser, 
and  thence  up  the  river  to  Black  Rock,  leaving  as  a  reserve 
the  corps  under  Colonel  Acheson,  at  their  station,  near 
Lewiston. 

"  I  then  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  troops  to  Buffalo. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  I  proceeded  to  Buffalo.  I 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth,  and  there  found  a  con- 
siderable body  of  irregular  troops,  of  various  descriptions, 
disorganized  and  contused.  Every  thing  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  consternation  and  dismay." 

"On  the  27  ih  I  ordered  a  review  of  all  the  troops  under 
my  command,  when  1  found  my  numerical*  force  to  be  as 
follows : — 
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At  Buffalo,  129  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Volunteers, 

433  Exempts  and  Volunteers, 

13G  Buffalo  Militia, 

97  Canadian  Refugees, 

382  Genesee  Militia. 

At  Black  Rock,  380  Militia, 

37  Mounted  Infantry, 

83  Indians,  and  one  field  piece,  with 

25  Men — making  a  numerical 


force  of  1702  Men. 

Add  to  this  a  Regiment  of  300  militia  from  Chatauque, 
which  arrived  on  the  20th,  and  swelled  the  force  to  2000  ; 
which  was  reduced  on  the  morning  of  the  alarm  to  less 
than  1200;  and  so  deficient  were  the  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion, that  a  greater  part  of  the  cartridges  for  one  Regiment 
were  made  and  distributed  after  the  Regiment  was  paraded 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle." 

The  despatch  proceeds : — 

"The  movements  of  the  enemy  already  indicated* their 
intention  of  attacking  Buffalo,  or  Black  Rock,  which  left 
me  not  a  moment  from  the  arduous  duty  of  preparing  the 
most  effective  means  in  my  power  for  meeting  the  enemy 
with  the  crude  force  under  my  command.  On  the  28th  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  information  as  to  the  ene- 
my's movements,  from  a  citizen  who  made  his  escape  from 
Canada. 

"In  the  evening  of  the  20th,  at  about  12  o'clock,  I  received 
information  that  our  horse  patrol  had  been  fired  on  a  short 
distance  below  Conjokatie's  creek,  and  one  mile  below 
Black  Rock,  Lieut.  Boughton,  an  enterprising  and  brave 
officer,  had  his  horso  shot  under  him.  The  enemy  advanced 
and  took  possession  of  the  Sailor's  battery,  near  the  creek. 
The  troops  were  immediately  paraded. 

I  was  yet  uncertain  at  what  point  the  enemy  would  at- 
tack me.  I  was  apprehensive  he  designed  to  make  a 
feigned  attack  below  Black  Rock,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing off  my  force  from  Buffalo  preparatory  to  landing  above 


the  village,  intending  thereby  to  take  it  by  surprise.  At 
the  same  time  being  anxious  to  anticipate  his  landing,  and 
meet  him  at  the  water's  edge,  I  ordered  the  troops  at  the 
Rock  to  attack  the  enemy  and  dislodge  him  xfyom  the  bat- 
tery, and  drive  him  to  his  boats.  The  attempt  failed, 
through  the  confusion  into  which  the  militia  were  thrown 
on  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy.  They  dispersed  and  were 
not  again  embodied  during  the  day.  I  then  ordered  the 
corps,  under  Major  Adams  and  Col.  Chapin,  to  make  the 
attack.  This  was  attended  with  no  better  effect.  The 
men  wrere  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  enemy's  lire,  and 
alter  skirmishing  a  short  time,  tied,  and  were  not  again 
embodied  during  the  day.  I  then  ordered  Colonel  Blakeley 
to  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  rest  of  my  troops  in 
motion  for  the  same  point  and  proceeded  to  Black  Rock. 
On  approaching  I  discovered  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's 
boats  crossing  to  our  shore.  The  day  was  now  beginning 
to  dawn,  I  immediately  directed  Col.  Blakeley  to  attack  the 
enemy's  centre  at  the  waters  edge  instead  of  his  left. 

"  I  now  became  satisfied  of  the  enemy's  intention,  which  , 
wras  as  follows  : — His  left,  composed  of  800  Regulars  and 
150  or  200  Indians,  were  disposed  below  Conjokatie's  creek, 
and  had  been  landed  under  cover  of  the  night.  With  this 
force  he  designed  to  out  flank  our  right  and  cut  oft'  our  re- 
treat. With  his  centre,  consisting  of  400  Royal  Scots,  the 
battle  commenced.  His  right,  which  was  purposely  weak, 
was  landed  near  our  main  battery,  under  cover  of  a  high 
bank,  and  wras  merely  to  divert  our  force  from  his  main 
attack.  The  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gen. 
Drummond,  conducted  to  the  attack  by  Maj.  Gen.  Riall. 

**  I  therefore  ordered  his  left,  which  was  wheeling  upon  our 
tight,  to  be  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  Canadian  volun- 
teers ;  at  the  same  time  I  posted  a  regiment  at  a  battery  as 
a  reserve. 

"  The  attack  was  begun  by  a  fire  from  our  six  pounders 
below  Gen.  Porter's  house,  and  one  24  and  2  twelves  at  the 
battery.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire 
from  their  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  of  shells, 
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hot  shot  and  balls.  Col.  Blakeley's  regiment  were  regu- 
larly in  line,  together  with  detached  bodies  from  other 
corps,  amounting  to  about  000.  These  few  brave  men 
began  the  at&ck  with  musketry,  upon  the  enemy  in  their 
boats,  and  poured  upon  them  a  most  destructive  fire. 
Every  inch  was  disputed  with  the  steady  coolness  of  vete- 
rans, and  at  the  expense  of  many  valuable  lives." 

"Perceiving  that  the  Indians  were  offering  no  assistance, 
and  that  our  right  was  endangered  by  the  enemy's  left,  I 
ordered  the  reserve  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  on  our 
right,  but  terror  had  dissipated  this  corps,  and  but  few  of 
them  could  be  rallied  and  brought  to  the  attack. 

"The  defection  of  the  Indians  and  my  reserve,  and  the  loss 
of  the  services  of  my  mounted  men,  left  the  forces  engaged 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  in  front  and  flank.  After  stand- 
ing their  ground  about  half  an  hour,  opposed  to  veteran 
and  disciplined  troops,  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  nearly 
surrounded,  a  retreat  became  necessary. 

"  I  made  every  effort  to  rally  the  troops,  with  a  view  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  approach  to  Buffalo,  but  in 
vain.  With  militia  retreat  becomes  a  flight,  and  a  battle 
once  ended,  the  army  is  dissipated. 

"Deserted  by  my  principal  force,  I  fell  back  that  night  to 
Eleven  Mile  creek,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  flourishing 
villages  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  a  prey  to  the  enemy, 
which  they  have  pillaged  and  laid  waste.  At  the  Eleven 
Mile  creek  I  collected  between  2  and  300,  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  country.  With  those  I  preserved  the  best 
show  of  defence  in  my  power,  to  cover  the  fleeing  inhabi- 
tants and  check  the  advances  of  the  enemy." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  attack  upon  and  devastation 
of  our  western  frontier,  which  spread  sorrow  and  anxiety 
through  the  land. 

James  AYadsworth,  on  the  0th  of  January,  wrote  : — 

"  Major  Mallory,  of  the  Canada  volunteers,  has  in  effect 
the  command  of  our  frontiers.  In  fact  the  consternation  of 
the  militia  is  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  tolera- 
ble order  for  some  time.     A  hundred  Regulars  and  fifty 
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Indians  would  now  march  to  Batavia  without  serious 
opposition.  The  frontier  is  dependant  for  its  safety  on 
the  clemency  of  the  English,  Butler's  Rangers,  and  the 
Indians." 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1814,  General  Wilkinson  wrote 
from  Water  ford  : — 

"  The  enemy  are  weakening  their  forts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Montreal,  with  the  intention  to  strengthen  those  to 
the  westward.  This  circumstance,  and  the  exposed  situ- 
ation of  Sackett's  Harbor,  induces  me  to  request  that  you 
may  be  pleased  to  order  to  that  place,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  a  reinforcement  of  1000  militia  or  volunteers." 

On  the  17th  February,  General  Hall  wrote  from  the 
Niagara  frontier : — 

"  The  enemy  are  undoubtedly  in  considerable  force  near 
the  frontier,  and  adequate  security  cannot  be  afforded  with- 
out considerable  addition  to  the  number  now  in  service." 

On  the  14th  April,  1814,  General  Gaines,  from  Sackett's 
Harbor,  informed  the  Governor  that  "  the  enemy  had  fitted 
out  his  old  fleet,  with  a  considerable  number  of  small  craft, 
and  had  them  lying  off  in  the  stream,  waiting  for  a  favor-' 
able  wind  to  sail  for  that  port  with  3000  men." 

On  the  same  day  Commodore  Chauncey  communicated 
the  same  information,  and  added :  "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  enemy  mean  to  make  a  desperate  push  at  this  place, 
while  it  is  left  so  weak."    . 

General  Porter,  on  the  27th  March,  apprised  the  Gover- 
nor "that  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee,  where  there  was  a 
large,  deposit  of  public  provisions." 

lie  was  also  informed  by  letter  of  the  29th  March  that 
"Sag  Harbor  was  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion." 

On  the  5th  April,  he  was  informed  by  General  Wilkinson, 
that  there  were  considerable  magazines  of  provisions  and 
stores  at  Vergennes  and  Whitehall,  where  we  had  no  military 
force,  and  he  was  not  able  to  spare  any  for  the  protection 
of  those  places. 

On  the  15th  April,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  that  there 
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was  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  meditated  an  attack 
on  Sackett's  Harbor. 

Without,  however,  occupying  any  more  time  with  these 
details,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  know  that  our  Government 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  combined  attack  would 
be  made  upon  the  whole  of  our  northern  frontier,  and  upon 
New  york  in  the  south,  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  by  form- 
ing a  communication  by  means  of  the  Hudson  river,  to 
isolate  the  Eastern  States  from  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

Many  are  yet  living,  perhaps  some  now  hear  me,  who 
remember  full  well  the  anxiety  with  which  this  crisis  in 
ou*r  affairs  was  regarded  by  every  true  patriot.  There  are 
but  few,  however,  who  can  fully  appreciate  the  intensity  of 
feeling  with  which  Gov.  Tompkins  regarded  it.  Urged  to 
unwonted  efforts  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  patriot- 
ism, called  upon  by  the  General  Government  in  most  earnest 
appeals  for  men  and  money,  and  incited  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens to  exert  himself  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  and  pecu- 
niary difficulties  with  which  we  were  pressed,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  ruining  himself,  he.  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

In  answer  to  the.  representations  of  General  Gaines  and 
Commodore  C\ :auncey,  as  to  the  danger  threatened  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  he  wrote  on  the  17th  April  that  he  had 
by  return  of  the  express  "directed  the  officers  commanding 
the  militia  in  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Oneida  counties  to  com- 
ply,  promptly  and  without  waiting  for  further  orders,  with 
any  requisition  which  might  be  made  by  the  commanding 
officer  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  had  advised  General  Martin 
of  Lewis,  and  the  senior  officer  of  Jefferson  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  the  harbor  and  receive  advice,  instructions  and 
orders  in  person." 

He  also  informed  those  officers  that  "  all  the  precautions  «  ! 
which  his  authority  and  resources  warranted,  had  been 
taken  with  respect  to  Oswego ;"  that  he  had  "communi- 
cated by  express  to  the  Generals  of  Madison,  Oneida,  Onon- 
daga, Cortland  and  Cayuga  counties  his  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  the  village  and  port  of  Oswego,  and  directed 
them  to  be  prepared  for  the  event." 

Simultaneous  with  these  efforts  at  the  north,  he  directed 
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Lis  attention  to  our  eastern  border.  The  following  letter 
from  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  7th  May, 
1814,  will  show  the  precautions  he  adopted  in  that  quarter: 

"  Sir, — Your  communication  of  the  28th  April  did  not 
come  to  hand  until  yesterday,  on  account  of  my  absence 
from  town. 

"Previously  to  the  receipt  of  your  requisition  for  Sackett's 
Harbor,  the  general  officers  of  militia  in  Jefferson  and 
Lewis  counties  had  been  directed  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
Harbor,  and  if  an  attack  of  that  port  was  apprehended,  to 
receive  and  immediately  comply  with  any  requisition  which 
the  commanding  officer  might  think  proper  to  make. 

"The  militia  generals  have  reported,  that  by  the  time  of 
their  arrival  at  the  Harbor  the  alarm  had  subsided,  and 
that  no  militia  were  or  would  be  called  for  the  present. 

"  The  communication  which  I  received  from  General  Wil- 
kinson apprised  me  of  his  apprehensions,  that  the  enemy 
would  be  in  force  on  Lake  Champlain  before  M'Donough 
would  be  in  readiness  to  meet  him,  and  that  an  attempt 
would  probably  be  made  to  destroy  our  flotilla  in  dock,  and 
the  public  property  at  Whitehall. 

"  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  send  an  express  with  that  infor- 
mation, and  with  instructions  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
militia  of  Washington  county,  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness. Generals  De  Ridder  and  Pettit,  with  the  Command- 
ants of  the  regiments  of  militia  nearest  to  Whitehall,  visited 
the  place,  and  went  a  considerable  distance  down  the  Lake 
to  ascertain  the  best  positions  for  annoying  an  enemy  in  his 
approach  to  Whitehall,  and  made  arrangements  for  obtain- 
ing particularly,  the  earliest  information  of  his  advance  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Lake.  The  Brigadiers  have  likewise 
ordered  three  regiments  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  march  at 
a  moments  warning. 

"  No  militia  have,  however,  yet  been  ordered  into  service 
in  that  quarter,  nor  will  there  be,  unless  the  enemy's  flotilla 
should  ascend  the  Lake  as  far  as  Crown  Point." 

To  prepare  lor  action  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  he  des- 
patched one  of  his  Aids  to  Butfaio  with  very  denary  powers. 
12 
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"  You  will  please  to  repair,"  (so  runs  his  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  Colonel  "Yates,)  to  the  army  at  Buffalo,  and  if,  upon 
consultation  with  Major  Genera]  Brown,  Brigadier  General 
Porter  and  others,  whom  you  may  suppose  capable  of  giving 
prudent  advice  in  the  premises,  it  shall  be  proper  and  neces- 
sary, you  will  issue,  in  my  name  and  as  my  aid,  a  general 
order,  calling  out,  en  masse,  or  in  detachments  such  portion 
of  the  militia,  west  of  Utica  as  may  be  required  by  Major 
General  Brown." 

"  You  are  to  consider  yourself  vested  with  full  and  entire 
discretion  in  relation  to  the  premises,  and  to  exercise  all 
needful  authority  to  carry  the  object  of  this  order  into  full 
and  complete  effect.  You  may  return  so  soon  as  in  your 
judgment  your  longer  presence  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
shall  have  become  unnecessary." 

He  wrote  to  General  Brown  as  follows  : —     t% 


Albany,  August  13th,  1814. 

"  Dear  Sir — My  absence  from  this  city,  prevented  my 
receiving  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  until  recently.  The 
alarm  which  exists  at  New  York  compels  me  to  devote  at- 
tention to  that  place,  and  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  am  getting  out  3000  troops  from  the  middle  district ; 
they  rendezvous  on  Thursday,  and  1  am  well  aware  that 
unless  I  accompany  th^m  personally  and  see  to  their  organi- 
zation, accommodation  and  equipment  at  New  York,  some 
pretext  will  be  seized  for  flying  otf  in  a  tangent.  Were  it 
not  for  the  indispensable  necessity  of  personal  attention  to 
this  duty,  I  should  visit  you  at  Buffalo. 

"Colonel  Yates,  who  will  present  this  communication, 
is  one  of  my  Aids,  lie  is  instructed,  after  consulting 
with  you,  to  issue  any  order  for  the  assemblage  of  the  mili- 
tia, for  which  you  may  issue  a  requisition,  and  to  call  them 
out  en  masse,  or  by  detachments,  as  may  be  most  expedient. 
He  is  also  empowered  to  direct  the  superintendents  of  State 
Arsenals  to  supply  the  militia  to  be  called  out,  with  equip- 
ments, so  far  as  our  resources  will  enable  them. 

"Your  requisition  on  General  Hall  receives  my  approba- 
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tion,  and  his  compliance  I  hope  will  be  prompt  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

"  With  respect  to  the  increase  of  General  Porter's  corps, 
I  do  not  well  know  what  to  say.  Had  I  the  power  to  enlarge 
their  allowance  by  adding  to  the  pay  of  eight  dollars  per 
month,  about  four  dollars  andiifty  cents  in  lieu  of  clothing, 
it  would  certainly  have  a  benign  iniluence  ;  for,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  patriotism  of  too  many  of  our  citizens  is 
of  the  pound,  shilling  and  pence  kind  ;  and  that  avarice 
has  become  with  too  many,  the  master  passion,  which,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  swallows  up  all  the  rest. 

"  We  are  considerably  embarrassed  for  equipments  by 
reason  of  the  wanton  destruction  and  embezzlement  of 
public  property  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  entrusted  for  the  defence  oi^  their  country,  indeed  of 
their  own  firesides  ;  and  I  have  therefore,  long  since  been 
convinced  that  a  more  economical  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  efficient  and  subordinate  corps  than  drafted  militia  is 
indispensable.  For  two  years  I  have  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  Legislature  to  organize  a  substitute  for  militia, 
but  they  have  hitherto  thwarted  my  views. 

"  The  President  has  now  convened  Congress,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  I  may  call  our  Legislature  about  the  same 
time.  This  however  must  be  inter  110s.  The  State  authori- 
ties cannot  raise  troops  without  the  assent  of  Congress  ;  and 
to  have  brought  the  Legislature  together  at  a  time  when 
that  assent  could  not  be  obtained  would  have  left  the  patri- 
otic Legislature  lately  elected,  no  alternative  but  to  call  out 
large  bodies  of  militia  and  to  waste  the  resources  of  the 
State  in  paying  expenses  disproportionate  to  the  services. 

1  wish  you  to  advise  Colonel  Yates  as  to  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  and  power  vested  in  him,  Avhich  are  very 
ample. 

With  high  consideration  and  esteem, 
1  have  the.  honor  to  be  Sir, 

Your  ob't  ser"t, 

DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS. 

Major  General  Jacob  Brown. 
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Not  content  with  a  mere  technical  discharge  of  his  duties, 
he  seems  to  have  sought  out.  with  earnest  zeal,  every  means 
of  defending  the  country.  On  the  13th  of  August,  he  wrote 
to  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  defence, 
apprising  him  of  his  having  ordered  from  Albany,  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  certain  munitions  of  war,  and  also  that 
at  West  Point,  and  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  the  Wallabout, 
there  were  other  articles  of  the  kind,  and  he  adds  : 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  for  the 
General  Government  and  the  State  of  New  York,  to  estab- 
lish a  Cannon  Foundry  on  the  Hudson,  above  the  Highlands. 
The  organization  of  a  company  for  that  purpose  is  on  foot. 
I  have  this  day  addressed  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  that  Com- 
pany, a  communication  upon  the  subject,  and  beg  leave  to 
recommend  to  the  Corporation  of  New  York  to  patronize 
the  establishment  by  a  subscription  of  810,000.  A  cannon 
foundry  is  of  more  vital  importance  both  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  our  Northern  and  Western  frontiers,  and  to  the 
State  at  large,  than  is  generally  imagined." 

"  Previously  to  my  departure  from  New  York,  I  had  the 
honor  to  address  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  communi- 
cation soliciting  the  control  of  a  portion  of  the  cannon  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  and  promising  to  mount  them  immediately 
at  State  expense.  The  moment  an  answer  is  received,  it 
shall  be  communicated  for  the  information  of  the  Committee 
of  defence." 

The  prompt  and  decided  measures  adopted  by  the  Gover- 
nor, in  the  emergency  presented  by  the  campaign  of  1814, 
will  be  further  learned  from  others  of  his  letters  written  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  lGth  of  August,  he  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  New- 
Jersey. 

11  Dear  Sir, — I  should  have  visited  Newark  when  I  was  last 
at  the  seaboard,  had  I  not  learned  from  Mr.  Riggs,  that  you 
were  at  Trenton.  I  am  extremely  anxious  for  an  interview, 
and  shall  go  to  New  York  on  Thursday  of  this  week,  where 
I  may  remain  for  a  week  at  least.  If,  during  that  time, 
you  should  be  at  Newark,  or  at  any  other  part  of  New 
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Jersey,  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York,  and  will  have  the 
goodness  to  acquaint  me  with  it  by  a  line.  J  shall  have  the 
honor  of  calling  upon  you." 

In  addition  to  the  promptitude  with  which  he  responded 
to  every  call  for  aid  in  defence  of  our  whole  line  of  frontier, 
lie  displayed  equal  energy  in  preparing  the  City  of  New 
York  to  resist  .an  attack  from  forces  which  were  then  un- 
questionably' aimed  at  this  Port,  but  which  were  afterwards 
directed  to  New  Orleans  by  the  very  eilicient  means  which 
were  taken  here  10  meet  them. 

If  is  correspondence  at  ibis  period,  evinces  not  merely  the 
ardor  of  his  patriotism  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind 
equal  to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis,  but  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  detail,  and  a  regard  for  the  feelings  and  comforts  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  which  commends  his  example  to  us  as 
one  worth)"  of  all  imitation. 

To  read  all  his  correspondence  at  this  important  era, 
though  very  interesting  in  itself,  would  swell  this  paper  far 
beyond  reasonable  bounds.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  on  this  occasion,  with  such  extracts  only  as  will 
tend  to  give  us  just  conceptions  of  the  task  which  devolved 
upon  him  and  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  it. 

In  August,  IS  14,  he  repaired  to  New  York  to  superintend 
in  person  the  measures  of  defence.  On  the  27th  of  August 
he  wrote  to  the  General  commanding  the  forces  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  follows : — 

"  The  alarming  state  of  affairs  renders  it  indispensably 
necessary  that  an  immediate  understanding  should  exist 
between  yourself,  the  Commodore  and  myself  with  respect 
to  the  order  of  battle,  or  system  of  operations  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  this  city.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  that  I  should  in  particular  be  made  acquainted 
with  it  beforehand,  because  the  collection  of  additional 
forces  from  abroad,  and  my  duty  to  the  citizens  of  the  west- 
ern and  northern  frontiers  may  call  me  occasionally  from 
the  city,  and  were  I  to  arrive  at  the  moment  of  an  attack, 
and  there  were  no  previously  digested  plan  or  order  of 
battle,  the  services  of  any  militia  which  I  might  command, 
12* 
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would  of  course  be  less  important  ana1  beneficial  than  they 
might  otherwise  be.  May  I  therefore  request  that  you  will 
arrange  and  digest,  cither  separately  or  in  concert  with 
Commodore  Decatur,  and  acquaint  me  with  the  plans  of 
operation  or  order  of  battle  proposed,  upon  the  several 
hypotheses  of  attack  through  the  sound,  either  on  the  West- 
chester or-Long  Island  side — of  a  landing  upon  any  part  of 
the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  or  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  by  the  way  of  the  Hook,  or  of  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack in  two  or  more  directions. 

"  The  militia  of  Rockland,  Westchester,  Queens,  Kings, 
New  York  and  Richmond,  together  with  such  as  I  maybe 
able  to  get  down  seasonably  from  above  the  Highlands,  and 
those  now  in  service,  are  the  only  corps  of  the  militia  of  this 
State  that  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish  at  short  warning. 

"Governor  Pennington  informs  me  that  the  militia  of 
Essex  and  the  adjacent  counties  will  be  ordered  by  him  to 
obey  your  requisitions  promptly,  without  waiting  for  the 
orders  to  pass  through  him,  and  that  upon  hearing  of  an 
alarm  he  will  repair  immediately  to  that  part  of  his  State 
nearest  the  harbor  of  New  York,  to  co-operate  in  its 
defence." 

On  the  20th  of  August  he  informed  the  Corporation  of  this 
city  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  assemble  immediately, 
an  additional  number  of  ten  thousand  militia  at  this  place  ; 
and  on  the  15th  September  he  communicated  to  the  Com- 
manding General  a  statement  of  the  force  which  he  had 
brought  into  the  field. 

On  Staten  Island  he  had    -         -        -         -     2164 

At  Brooklyn, 4300 

On  Barn  Island, 1600 

1    At  Harlem  Heights,      -  3500 

In  New  York  City, 4000 


Total,  15,564 

The  extent  of  the  services  rendered  "by  him,  is  however, 
best  detailed  in  his  own  unpretending  language.     In  a  letter 
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to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  war,  of  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  says  : — 

'*  The  measures  which  you  suggest  had  been  in  part  anti- 
cipated. So  early  as  the  16th  of  August  the  Generals  of 
militia  in  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Herkimer,  Otsego, 
Oneida,  Madison,  Lewis,  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence,  had 
been  instructed  by  me  to  comply  instantly,  without  waiting 
for  orders  to  pass  through  me,  with  any  requisition  that 
might  come  from  your  commanding  officer  at  Sackett's 
Harbor. 

'*  They  have  accordingly  reinforced  the  harbor  occasion- 
ally, and  a  considerable  body  of  militia  is  now  in  service 
there.  One  of  my  Aids,  (Washington  Irving)  is  now  on  his 
way  to  the  harbor  with  ample  powers  to  supply  any  addi- 
tional force,  which  upon  consultation  with  the  commanding 
officer  there  may  be  thought  needful  for  the  safety  of  the 
Harbor. 

"  For  the  defence  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I  have  exerted 
myself  to  the  utmost.  Full  fifteen  thousand  of  the  militia 
of  this  State  and  one  thousand  sea- fencibles,  organized  under 
State  authority,  are  now  in  service  in  the  third  military 
district. 

u  These,  with  Commodore  Decatur's  command,  the  Regu- 
lars, Sea-fencibles  of  the  United  States,  Jersey  militia,  corps 
of  exempts  and  neighboring  militia  kept  in  reserve,  will,  if 
well  disciplined  and  commanded,  be  adequate  to  the  defence 
of  New  York. 

"  So  soon  as  I  learned  that  General  Brown's  army  had 
retrograded  to  Erie,  Colonel  Yates,  one  of  my  Aids,  repaired 
immediately  to  that  frontier  with  plenary  powers  to  give 
any  assistance  with  militia  that  might  be  required.  The 
number  proposed  by  General  Brown  has  been  furnished, 
and  he  writes  me  that  in  the  recent  sortie  they  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

'•  i  was  for  a  time  in  great  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
our  northern  frontier.  The  withdrawal  of  General  Izzard's 
army  from  that  quarter,  was  an  entire  secret  to  me  until 
some  days  after  he  was  on  the  march. 
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u  Major  General  Moocrs  had  but  a  short  time  before,  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  General 
Izzard,  in  which  the  latter  declined  the  acceptance  of  Gen- 
eral M's.  offer  to  reinforce  him  with  militia.  I  therefore 
directed  my  whole  attention  to  New  York,  and  was  not  ap- 
prized of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  Plattsburgh  until  it 
was  too  late." 

"  Nearly  twenty-live  thousand  of  the  militia  of  the  State 
are  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  It  is  a  hercu- 
lean task,  at  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  and  without  funds 
in  the  hands  of  any  gl  your  Quarter-masters  and  without 
any  authority  or  control  over  the  District  Departments,  to 
get  up,  transport,  and  equip,  at  various  and  remote  points, 
so  large  a  body  of  troops." 

"Permit  me  to  soy  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  on 
my  part  to  comply  with  the  future  requisitions  of  the  National 
Government,  to  the  full  extent  of  my  authority  and 
resources." 

This  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Monroe,  in 
which,  in  brief  and  emphatic  language  he  announced  to  Gov. 
Tompkins : — 

"General  M'Clure,  at  Plattsburg,  is  in  danger  from  a 
superior  force  marching  against  him,  and  General  Brown 
is  alike  exposed  to  imminent  danger." 

"  It  is  the  object  of  the  enemy  to  overwhelm  us  this 
campaign,  and  I  have  satisfactory  reason  to  believe  that 
they  indulge  the  presumptuous  hope  of  penetrating  by  the 
Lakes,  by  Albany,  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

"  A  vigorous  and  manly  exertion  is  therefore  peculiarly 
necessary  on  your  part." 

Governor  Tompkins  had  well  said  in  his  reply  that  the 
measures  suggested  had  been  in  part  anticipated,  for  before 
this  letter  reached  its  destination,  the  battle  of  Tlattsburgh 
had  been  fought  by  General  M'Comb  and  the  enemy  were 
in  full  retreat,  and  General  Brown  had  made  his  sortie  from 
Fort  Erie,  in  which  the  enemy's  batteries  were  destroyed 
and  800  of  their  men  left  on  the  field.  In  both  instances 
the  militia  called  out  by  the  Governor  behaved  extremely 
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well,  and  in  the  sortie  drew  from  General  Brown  the  strong 
expression — "  The  militia  of  New- York  behaved  gallantly 
and  were  of  immense  importance." 

So  great  and  beneiicial  was  the  influence  of  the  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  of  the  Governor,  that  in  the  course 
of  that  year  he  was  tendered  the  situation  of  Secretary  of 
State  by  Mr.  Madison,  which  he  declined.  That  he  richly 
deserved  the  promotion  tendered  him  all  would  concede, 
and  that  he  had  fairly  earned  the  comparative  exemption 
from  toil  and  anxiety  which  the  new  place  would  have 
afforded  him  was  equally  apparent.  But  that  he  would  so 
far  consult  his  own  ease  and  interest  as  to  abandon  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  then  stood,  as  laborious  and  responsible 
as  it  was  honorable,  no  one  expected.  Instead  of  abandon- 
ing or  even  attempting  to  lessen  the  burdens  then  resting 
upon  him,  he  cheerfully  assumed  more. 

On  the  14th  October,  1814,  the  command  of  the  third 
military  district  was  entrusted  to  him  by  the  President,  and 
from  that  time  until  he  was  relieved  in  April  following,  he 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  that  station,  in  addition  to  those 
of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  State. 

The  arduous  nature  of  these  manifold  duties  can  only  be 
faintly  imagined  by  us,  who  stand  at  this  distance  from  the 
scene,  unless  we  could  be  fortunate  enough  to  read  all  his 
correspondence  in  connection  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  period. 

We  should  then  observe  that  besides  the  ordinary  duties 
of  Chief  Magistrate,  (which  of  themselves  in  times  of  peace 
have  been  too  grievous  a  burden  for  some  of  the  incum- 
bents to  bear  gracefully  and  well.)  he  had  imposed  on  him 
all  the  anxieties  growing  out  of  the  alarming  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs — all  the  labor  and  perplexity  of  calling  into 
service  and  organizing  for  efficient  action  25,000  militia  at 
several  points,  and  of  putting  into  form  and  order  the  chaos 
which  ou?'  inexperience  had  created  in  the  Pay,  Quarter- 
Master  and  Commissary  departments — the  responsibility  of 
raising  large  sums  of  money  for  the  national  government 
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which  was  almost  penniless — the  fatigue  of  personal  com- 
mand— rendered  infinitely  perplexing  by  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  paltry  questions  and  disputes  about  rank  and 
precedence,  among  the  inexperienced  yet  fiery  spirits  he  had 
awakened  to  action. 

The  effect  produced  upon  himself  and  his  friends  by  these 
Herculean/ labors,  as  he  himself  justly  calls  them,  is  best 
learned  from  an  anonymous  letter  which  he  received,  and 
which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing.  It  has  no  date,  but 
must  have  been  received  by  him  about  the  1st  September, 
1814,  and  is  evidently  from  one  of  a.  sect  who  do  not  be- 
lieve much  in  wars  and  bloodshed.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Very  dear  friend, — I  am  so  troubled  for  the  public  good, 
that  to  keep  silence  would  implicate  me^  to  myself  in  the 
charge  of  treason. 

"  God  has  raised  thee  up  and  appointed  thee  to  be  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  great  and  affectionate  people,  and  in 
thy  official  capacity  imposes  upon  thee  very  complicated 
and  arduous  duties.  But  he  has  not,  given  thee  sinewrs  of 
iron  nor  joints  of  brass.  Thy  constitution  and  strength  are 
but  what  belong  to  a  common  man. 

"  "When  Moses  was  told  by  one  '  Thou  wilt  surely  wear 
away,  for  this  thing  is  too  heavy  for  thee,'  he  hearkened  to 
the  counsel  and  took  means  to  lessen  his  excessive  labors. 
And  when  King  David  was  advised  that  his  safety  was  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  lives  of  10,000  of  his  subjects, 
he  modestly  acquiesced.  How  intimately  the  salus  populi  is 
connected  with  thy  health  and  lite,  would  be  presumption 
in  mere  man  to  undertake  to  determine. 

"  But  I  speak  safely  when  J  say  that  the  perplexing  cares, 
the  excessive  fatigues,  and  common  abstinence  which  every 
returning  day  brings  upon  thee,  do  greatly  endanger  thy 
health  and  of  consequence  thy  Hie,  and  we  need  no  spirit  of 
inspiration  to  tell  us,  respected  friend,  that  the  loss  of  one 
or  both  would  at  the  present  fearful  crisis  be  most  deplora- 
ble to  the  community.     For  Heaven's  sake  then  be  admon- 
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ished  by  an  obscure  citizen  who  has  thy  personal  good  and 
the  welfare  of  our  common  country  near  at  heart,  so  to 
moderate  and  lessen  thy  toil  and  labor  as  to  indulge  in 
necessary  recreation,  to  take  thine  ordinary  meals  in  regu- 
larity, and  to  give  nature  its  required  rest  in  the  common 
season  of  sleep.  Patriotism  does  not  demand  of  thee  the 
sacrifice  thou  art  making.  Duty  forbids  it.  It  is  common 
language  in  the  city — the  Governor  cannot  bear  his  fa- 
tigue— the  Governor  will  bring  sickness  upon  himself, 
&c.  &c. 

"  Pardon,  respected  friend,  this  obtrusion  of  an  anxious 
fellow-citizen  and  a  cordial 

*  WELL  WISHER. 

"  Governor  Tompkins." 

♦ 

His  toil  and  anxieties  were  greatly  increased  by  the  fact 
that  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  council  of  ap- 
pointment, were  during  the  session  of  1813-14,  controlled 
by  his  political  opponents  :  by  the  panic  which  spread  over 
the  whole  country  by  the  burning  of  Washington  in  August 
of  that  year,  and  by  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature 
called  in  the  following  month  of  September. 

It  seemed  however  that  he  grew  with  the  emergency,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  their  exercise  there  sprang 
up  in  him  powers  of  mind,  which  he  was  himself  scarcely 
conscious  of  possessing.  And  it  is  delightful  to  witness 
the  ease  with  which  he  carried  the  burden  imposed  upon 
him,  the  good  and  kindly  nature  which  pervaded  his  con- 
duct, and  the  abiding  confidence  he  had  in  the  justice  of 
our  cause  and  its  ultimate  triumph. 

lie  could  be  severe,  however,  when  occasion  required  it. 
In  answer  to  the  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  who  complained  of 
some  fancied  or  real  slight,  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  became  acquainted  with  the  approach  of  Sir  George 
Prevost  towards  Plattsburgh,  and  therefore  directed  your 
detached  battalion  to  march  immediately  in  that  direction. 
You  came  instantly  to  Albany,  stated  your  repugnance  to 
going  to  Pittsburgh,  and  entreated  me  to  excuse  you  from 
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it,  and  to  let  Major  Yale  take  the  command  of  the  Bat- 
talion. I  thought  proper  to  comply  with  your  request,  be- 
cause I  believed  that  a  commanding  oflicer  who  was  *so 
violently  opposed,  as  you  seemed  to  be,  to  march  to  the 
defence  of  the  nearest  frontier,  where  the  greatest  possible 
danger  existed,  and  where  the  fairest  opportunity  was 
afForded  of  distinguishing  himself,  could  not  be  of  much 
importance  on  the  expedition." 

Oh  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Albany,  during  that 
summer,  it  seems  he  left  one  of  his  aids  in  this  city,  charged 
with  somewhat  plenary  powers  to  act  in  his  absence. 

On  the  29th  of  September  that  aid  wrote  him: — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  which  I  have  sustained  with  becoming 
dignity  and  moderation.  I  have  made  sundry  requisitions, 
&c.,  and  among  others  a  requisition  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ed- 
monds for  $107,000. 

"  The  enclosed  diary  will  show  what  has  been  done. 

"  I  am  out  of  commissions,  and  pray  you  to  forward  me 
some  of  all  kinds,  signed. 

"  With  most  sincere  attachment, 

"  Your  friend, 


R.  u: 


To  which  the  Governor  made  this  reply  :- 


"Albany,  September  30th,  1814. 

"Dear  Sir, — 1  have  just  received  your  letter,  acquainting 
me  *  with  your  having  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Execu- 
tive with  dignity  and  moderation.'  You  must  permit  me, 
however,  to  say,  thai  when  the  next  sentence  met  my  eyes,  I 
thought  you  were  a  pretty  bold  beginner. 

"  The  troops  not  having  been  in  service  two  months,  there 
could  have  been  no  immediate  actual  necessity  for  the  sum 
of  107,000  dollars.  Besides,  Mr.  Edmonds  had  written  me 
a  letter,  wishing  me  to  ascertain,  before  1  left  town,  through 
what  channel  he  was  to  obtain  the  Corporation  funds  to 
pay  the  troops,  as  he  understood  the  Corporation  Commit- 
tee, which  had  been  despatched  to  Washington  to  make 
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arrangements  with  the  General  Government,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  and  vouchers  for  the  advances  which  were  to  be 
made  by  the  Corporation  upon  the  credit  of  the  General 
Government^  had  returned.  lie,  therefore,  did  not  expect 
they  were  to  be  obtained  through  me. 

"  When  the  committee  returned,  their  report  contained  an 
expression  that  the  advances  were  to  be  made  for  the 
General  Government,  to  be  refunded  by  the  state  of  i\ew 
York,  in  the  iirst  instance,  which  was  to  be  reimbursed, 
therefore,  by  the  United  States.  As  the  state  was  not  a 
party  to  the  arrangement,  and  had  made  no  agreement  to 
be  the  go-between,  I  applied  to  the  Mayor,  who  being  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  implicating  the  state 
of  New  York  in  an  arrangement  to  which  it  was  not  a 
party,  and  of  the  misunderstanding  it  might  thereafter 
create,  sent  for  the  committee,  and  had  the  report  altered  in 
my  presence,  so  as  to  read  that  the  Militia  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  Corporation,  who  were  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
General  Government." 

"  I  have  likewise  informed  the  Legislature  by  message, 
that  the  Corporation  were  to  pay  the  Militia  in  service  at 
New  York,  upon  the  credit  of  the  General  Government. 
Now,  after  all  this,  immediately  after  I  left  town,  without 
consultation  with,  or  instructions  or  authority  from  me, 
without  any  law  therefore,  and  without  any  immediate 
necessity  for  it,  that  you  should  have  signed  a  requisition, 
pledging  the  credit  of  the  state  for  so  large  a  sum  as 
107,000  dollars,  I  acknowledge  surprised  me.  1  should  not 
have  done  it  myself  had  1  been  in  New  York,  and  I  here  men- 
tion it  as  a  general  rule  for  your  future  government,  that  I 
never  delegate  executive  authority  of  such  magnitude  and 
responsibility.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  propriety  of 
your  requesting  General  Edmonds,  if  he  shall  have  received 
it,  to  refund  the  money  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  take  up  your  requisition. 

"  By  a  reference  to  the  .Mayor,  you  will  learn  upon  whose 
requisitions  the  pay  for  the  troops  is  to  be  advanced,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  which  may  have  been  made  by 
13 
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Messrs.  Bracket  %ST King;  and  General  Edmonds  must 
obtain  the  money  through  the  channel  so  arranged  between 
the  General  Government  and  the  last  mentioned  gentlemen. 
You  must  allow  me  to  caution  you  against  signing  requi- 
sitions of  any  kind,  affecting  the  credit  or  property  of  the 
State.     Such  subjects  must  be  referred  to  me." 

When  he  believed  that  the  militia  of  his  state  had  been 
unjustly  treated,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  a  tone 
of  manly  remonstrance. 

In  a  letter  to  Jonathan  Fisk,  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Defence,  then  at  Washington,  under  date  of  October  3, 
1814,  he  says: — ■ 

"  I  have  observed  with  considerable  regret  the  pointed 
neglect  of  General  P.  B.  Porter  and  his  gallant  volunteers 
in  the  President's  message.  When  I  inform  you  that  Gene- 
ral Porter  raised  his  own  corps  at  his  own  expense,  under 
desponding  circumstances,  the  Niagara  frontier  having  just 
before  been  desolated,  and  there  being,  when  he  began,  no 
prospect  of  the  assistance  of  a  considerable  regular  force 
there  ;  that  the  Legislature  had  tied  my  hands  so  that  I 
could  only  help  him  by  commissions  and  general  orders, 
and  he  had  no  funds  to  recruit  with,  no  bounty  money  or 
allowance  in  lieu  of  clothing,  and  no  pay  beyond  what 
regulars  received.  Besides  all  this,  lie  was  odious  to  the 
federal  party.  A  contested  election  was  just  coming  on, 
and  Lovett,  V.  11.,  and  others  had  slandered  him  and  im- 
puted to  him  a  want  of  courage,  patriotism,  &.c. ;  that  he 
had  to  make  his  way  through  a  load  of  detraction  and 
malignity,  and  a  mountain  of  difficulties.  lie  surmounted 
all  these  obstacles,  and  raised  a  considerable  force.  With 
these,  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  every  action  which 
has  been  fought,  and  put  his  calumniators  beneath  his  feet. 
He  opened  the  ball  at  Chippewa,  went  with  Scott  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of 
Bridgewater,  at  the  attack  upon  Erie  under  Gaines,  and  in. 
the  late  sortie  under  Brown,  ece.,  and  has  lost  General  John 
Swift  .and  a  number  of  brave  companions.  He  has  been 
twice  wounded  himself. 
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"  These  distinguished  instances  of  gallantry  and  public 
services  have  been  repeatedly  and  officially  communicated 
to  the  General  Government.  Yet  whilst  all  others  have 
been  breveted  and  complimented,  General  Porter  and  his 
little  band  alone  are  neglected,  and  are  not  even  mentioned 
by  the  President  in  his  message.  I  admit  the  President 
was  under  no  necessity  of  naming  subordinate  officers  and 
corps,  but  he  has  done  it  in  respect  to  Scott  and  Gaines, 
which  makes  his  omission  of  Porter  more  unjust  and  cruel. 
None  of  the  others  have  been  in  actions  in  which  Porter 
was  not,  but  not  one  of  them  can  say  the  same  of  him,  for 
they  have  been  alternately  absent  from  actions  in  which 
Porter  was  engaged. 

"  I  could,  however,  have  overlooked  the  omission  of  the 
President  in  this  instance,  as  the  result  of  the  confusion  and 
agitation  at  Washington,  but  I  see  resolutions  have  been 
proposed  in  Congress  to  compliment  Brown,  Scott  and 
Gaines,  and  other  troops,  carefully  omitting  General  Porter 
again.  Now,  with  this  repetition  of  cold  neglect,  I  am 
compelled  to  suppose  that  some  personal  or  local  prejudice 
withholds  the  meed  of  praise  that  is  due  to  him,  either  of 
which  is  unworthy  of  liberal  minded  politicians,  and  wholly 
unpardonable  in  the  rulers  of  the  nation. 

"  In  noticing  the  affair  at  Plattsburgh  too,  the  President 
seems  carefully  to  have  avoided  the  mention  of  New- York 
or  Vermont  militia.  At  Baltimore  where  all  would  have 
distinguished  themselves  had  not  the  enemy  retired  unmo- 
lested and  in  safety  on  board  without  even  being  observed, 
the  praises  of  the  militia  are  trumpeted  forth,  but  it  is  said 
that  at  Plattsburgh  the  enemy  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  a 
force  a  part  only  of  which  was  regulars.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  one  column  of  the  British  army  took  the  Beek- 
mantown  Road,  and  that  this  column  was  opposed  both  in 
its  advance  and  retreat  by  militia  alone,  not  a  regular  being 
opposed  to  that  column. 

M  The  regulars  had  their  strong  works  to  retire  to,  and  did 
retire  to  them  on  the  advance  of  the  other  column  of  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  militia  both  in  retreat  and  pursuit  were 
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exposed  in  the  open  field  and  suffered  most,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  ultimate  return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  New-York 
and  Vermont  militia  and  volunteers.  It  may  be  said  that 
McDonough's  victory  caused  the  retreat  of  the  British  land 
force.  Still  that  detracts  from  the  praise  due  the  regulars 
who  were  in  works  more  than  it  does  from  that  due  the 
militia ;  ior\the  one  was  exposed  to  field  attack  and  pursu- 
ed the  enemy  in  his  retreat  and  the  other  was  in  strong 
works  and  did  not  pursue. 

"  Enclosed  is  an  order  of  General  Brown,  which  shows  that 
even  the  common  militia  of  New-York  assembled  in  haste, 
has  behaved  gallantly  in  the  late  sortie  at  Erie.  The 
storming  of  strong  works  by  militia,  certainly  demands  un- 
bounded applause. 

"  Now  with  the  exception  of  General  Brown,  the  mention 
of  whom  could  not  be  avoided  because  he  commanded  the 
army,  not  a  New-Yorker  is  praised  or  even  mentioned,  and 
with  respect  to  Brown  even,  the  honor  of  the  mention  is 
greatly  impaired  by  coupling  subordinate  officers  with  him. 
Nor  are  the  patriotism,  volunteers  or  militia  of  the  state 
mentioned,  although  at  the  time  the  President  penned  his 
message,  nearly  30,000  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  state  wrere 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  without  whom,  two 
of  their  armies  would  probably  have  been  lost  and  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  state  before  this  time  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy. 

"  I  am  far  from  detracting  from  the  services  of  the  gallant 
Generals  noticed  by  the  President.  It  is  of  the  injustice 
done  to  others  by  the  omission  of  their  names  and  services, 
that  I  complain. 

"  Should  the  complimentary  resolutions  introduced  into 
congress  exclude  Porter  and  his  brave  comrades,  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  our  legislature  will  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
do  them  justice  by  reoitals  and  resolutions  that  will  give 
your  great  men  at  Washington  a  Rowland  for  your  Oliver/' 

The  ardor  of  his  patriotism  did  not  cool  with  the  occasion 
which  excited  it.  After  the  termination  of  the  war,  he 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  which  offered,  to  re- 
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ward  and  defend  those  wbo^had  faithfully  discharged  their 
duty  to  their  country  in  the  hour  of  its  adversity.  A  few 
instances  will  be  aii  that  time  will  now  allow  me  to  give. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Jackson,  uated  April  21,  IS15,  he 
says  : — 

"I  am  directed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  to  trans- 
mit to  you  their  unanimous  resolution  of  thanks  for  your 
gallant  and  gloriouW defence  of  I\ew-Orleans,  and  to  request 
you  to  communicate  to  your  brave  associates  in  arms,  the 
grateful  sense  which  the  Legislature  entertains  of  their 
signal  services. 

"  I  cannot  sir,  sufficiently  express  my  admiration  of  that 
firmness  and  distinguished  conduct  which  saved  from  the 
ravages  of  an  excited  soldiery  the  capital  of  the  district 
committed  to  your  charge.  In  most  of  the  incidents  of  the 
late  war,  we  have  perceived  displays  of  the  military  pre- 
tensions of  cur  country  :  but  this  last  achievement,  both  as 
respects  the  preparatory  arrangements  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  victory,  manifests  most  distinctly  and  emphatically,  how 
capable  the  American  people  are  of  the  highest  military 
results  when  skilfully  and  courageously  directed,  and  ex- 
cites universal  gratitude  and  applause/' 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  an  individual  of  a 
different  calling,  which,  while  it  demonstrates  his  patriot- 
ism, shows  the  prevalence  of  a  feeling  among  the  people 
which  was  certain  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wooster, 
Fairfield,  Franklin  Countv,  Vermont. 


"Albany,  April  21,  IS15. 

"  Reverend  Sir, — General  Strong  who  commanded  the  in- 
trepid volunteers  of  Vermont,  on  the  memorable  11th  Sep- 
tember, J.S1  i,  has  made  me  acquainted  with  the  very  dis- 
tinguished part  you  bore  in  the  achievements  of  that  day. 

"A  portion  of  your  parishioners,  roused  by  the  dangers 
which  hung  over  our  invaded  country,  generously  volun- 
teered in  her  defence  and  chose  you,  their  pastor,  for  their 
13* 
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leader.  You  promptly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  placing 
yourself  at  the  head  of  your  little  band,  repaired  with  alacri- 
ty to  the  tented  field.  Here  you  endured  with  patient  for- 
titude, the  vicissitudes  of  the  camp,  spurning  the  proffered 
indulgences  which  were  justly  due  to  the  sanctity  of  your 
character.  In  the  hour  of  battle  you  were  found  with  your 
command  in  the  ranks  of  the  regiment  to  which  you  were 
attached,  bravely  contending  for  the  imperishable  honors  of 
victory.  The  invaders  being  expelled,  you  quietly  returned 
with  your  small,  but  gallant  troop,  to  the  duties  of  your  sa- 
cred calling,  and  there  inculcated  by  precept  those  princi- 
ples of  morality,  patriotism  and  piety,  of  which  you  had 
just  given  a  practical  demonstration. 

"  At  a  period,  sir,  when  principles  inconsistent  with  what 
we  owe  to  ourselves,  our  country  and  our  God,  had  gone 
abroad,  your  example  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  could  not 
fail  to  carry  with  it  an  irresistible  influence.  It  illustrated 
the  perfect  compatibility  of  the  injunctions  of  patriotism 
with  the  duties  of  religion,  and  was  a  striking  and  affecting 
instance  of  that  attachment  and  self  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  a  beloved  country  which  ought  always  to  distin- 
guish the  conduct,  of  the  virtuous  and  the  pious  in  times  of 
peril  and  of  war. 

"  As  a  memorial  of  my  veneration  for  your  disinterested, 
noble  and  patriotic  conduct,  on  the  11th  September,  1814, 
and  of  my  grateful  sense  of  the  eminent  benefits  which  this 
State  and  the  Union  have  derived  from  your  example  and 
exploits,  I  request  your  acceptance  of  this  sacred  volume, 
and  beg  you  to  convey  to  your  brave  associates,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  highest  estimation  of  their  patriotism  and  sig- 
nal services. 

•  DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS." 

This  letter  called  forth  the  following  reply  : — 

u  His  Excellency  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  Governor  of 

the  State  of  New- York. 

"  Sir, — Last  evening  my  sensibility  was  awakened  by  the 
reception  of  Brown's  gold-gilt  family  Bible,   which  your 
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Excellency  was  pleased  to  forward  by  the  politeness  of 
Colonel  Anthony  Lamb,  Aid-de-camp  to  your  Excellency. 
And  if  the  stores  of  Heaven  had  been  unlocked,  your  Ex- 
cellency could  not  have  found  a  more  precious  gift  than  the 
Word  of  God,  except  you  could  have  bestowed  the  very 
God  of  Word.  And  as  if  it  were  possible  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  present,  your  Excellency  was  pleased  in  a  let- 
ter dated  Albany,  April  21,  1815,  to  bestow  many  encomi- 
ums on  me  and  my  intrepid  band,  for  our  conduct  at  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  memorable  1 1th  of  September,  1814.  You  are 
pleased  to  observe  that  '  General  Strong  who  commanded 
the  intrepid  volunteers  from  Vermont,  had  made  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  part  I  bore  in  the  achievement  of  that 
day/  I  did  not,  sir,  expect  to  be  particularly  noticed  by 
General  Strong  ;  nor  by  the  Governor  of  the  first  State  in  the 
Union:  but  by  this  I  have  assurance  that  our  patriotic 
fathers  delight  to  search  out  and  reward  the  honest  attempt 
to  deserve  well  of  our  country.  Should  a  candid  public 
consider  your  very  handsome  encomium  too  freely  bestowed, 
I  hope  they,  will  also  believe  that  nothing  but  the  speedy 
flight  of  the  invaders  could  have  prevented  our  deserving 
all  which  your  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  say. 

"  The  calls  of  a  sister  state  in  a  common  cause,  wafted  to 
our  ears  by  the  western  breeze,  were  powerful.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  called  for  volunteers — fourteen  thousand 
British  pressed  upon  Plattsburgh — the  shock  was  like  elec- 
tricity, and  the  language  of  the  brave  was  *  I  will  go.'  The 
act  looked  like  temerity  in  the  eyes  of  the  over-prudent — 
the  event  was  dubious  and  hung  in  awful  suspense,  but  our 
lives  had  no  value  when  our  country  was  in  disgrace.  My 
aged  brethren  and  sisters,  whom  I  loved  as  my  life,  that 
moment  collected  to  hear  a  sermon  preparatory  to  the  sacra- 
mental supper,  from  my  lips,  expressed  their  fears  that  I  was 
depriving  them  of  their  pastor  forever.  They  said,  will  you 
not  preach  for  us  this  once — we  expect  to  see  you  no  more  ! 
Come  go  with  us  into  the  house  where  the  church  are  col- 
lected. Fearing  what  effect  so  tender  a  meeting  might 
have   upon    my  mind,  I  bade   them   a  tender  adieu,  em- 
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braced  my  family  in  tears,  kissed  my  clinging  babes,  and 
set  out  immediately  with  my  companion^  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  conduct  of  my  men  on  that,  hazardous  expedition  will 
endear  thern  to  me  while  my  heart  beats  for  my  country,  or 
the  blood  remains  warm  in  my  veins, 

"  The  honor  done  me  on  tiiis  occasion.  will  be  considered 
as  rendered  to  all  my  companions  in  arms — and  it  is  hoped 
will  prove  a  srimulus  to  others  to  seek  to  deserve  well  of 
their  country. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  observe  that  I  *  obeyed  the 
summons,  repaired  to  the  tented  field  and  there  endured  the 
vicissitudes  of  tire  camp,  spurning  the  proffered  indulgences 
which  were  justly  due  to  the  sanctity  of  my  character.' 
The  sanctity  of  my  station.  Sir,  1  would  seduously  guard. 
But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  sanctity  of  character  will  make 
bondage  sweet,  danger  unbecoming,  or  justify  idleness 
when  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  act.  Law  and  custom 
rendered  me  an  exempt,  but  my  conscience  and  my  country 
forbade  me  to  make  appeal.  Hard  indeed  had  been  my 
lot  to  be  chained  by  custom  to  a  bed  of  down,  when  General 
Strong  and  his  men  were  braving  the  dangers  of  the  field 
of  honor.  How  could  my  heart  endure,  when  my  people 
were  in  danger,  and  yet  could  not  find  me  dividing  those 
dangers  by  their  side  ! 

M  I  grew  up,  Sir,  with  the  principles  that  dangers  lessen 
by  being  divided — that  States  are  strengthened  by  union, 
and  that  regular  armies  and  fleets  are  invigorated  by  seeing 
citizens  contending  for  the  honors  of  victory  by  their  sides. 
Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  soldier,  when  those  who  should  be 
his  friends,  whose  battle  he  fights,  and  whose  property  he 
defends,  are  idle  or  pining  for  his  fall. 

"The  sacred  volume  alluded  to  as  above,  your  Excellency 
is  pleased  to  present  'as  a  memorial  of  your  veneration  for 
my  distinguished  conduct  on  the  11th  of  September,  1814.' 
Gratefully  I  receive  it  as  such,  and  beg  leave  to  remind 
your  Excellency  that  this  same  holy  book  taught  me  to  seek 
for  PlattsbuTgh,  and  told  me  how  to  behave  while  I  was 
there. 
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"  You  are  pleased  to  request  me  *  to  convey  to  my  brave 
associates  the  assurance  of  your  high  estimation  of  their 
patriotism  and  signal  services/  It  shall  be  done — and  your 
Excellency  may  be  assured,  that  should  such  a  day  as  the 
11th  of  September,  1814  ever  return  while  we  have  life — 
the  SAME  MEN,  yes  many  more,  will  appear  in  the  field 
as  volunteers  from  Fairfield. 

/  "BENJAMIN  WOOSTER. 

"  Fairfield,  June  15, 1825." 

The  kindness  of  his  heart  seems  never  to  have  failed  him. 

Among  the  citizens  of  our  State  who  distinguished  them- 
selves during  the  war,  were  John  Swift  and  Daniel  Davis, 
Generals  in  our  militia,  who  fell  in  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie. 
Our  Legislature,  in  commemoration  of  their  valor,  directed 
the  Governor  to  present  a  sword  to  the  eldest  male  heir  of 
each  of  them. 

The  heir  in  each  case,  was  a  son,  a  young  lad,  and  the 
Governor  took  pains  in  both  instances,  to  have  the  swords 
presented  in  such  manner  as  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
most  serviceable  to  them  through  life.  He  therefore  se- 
lected as  his  agents  in  the  task,  distinguished  persons  from 
the  vicinity  where  the  young  men  lived,  and  was  careful 
to  let  them  understand  his  object. 

To  Gideon  Granger,  who  was  one  of  those  agents,  he 
wrote  : 

"One  object  I  have  in  view  by  presenting  to  young  Swift 
his  sword  in  the  county  where  he  lives,  is  to  bring  him  into 
notice  and  respect  amongst  that  portion  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, whose  good  opinions  will  be  most  serviceable  to  him 
hereafter.  As  the  father  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  corps  of  volunteers  which  was  raised  by  my  orders  and 
upon  my  responsibility,  without.  Legislative  authority.  I 
feel  a  particular  attachment  to  the  son,  and  a  strong  desire 
to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  his  prospects  and 
fame." 

To  James  W.  Stevens,  who  was  one  of  his  agents  in  the 
other  case,  he  wrote  in  the  following  glowing  terms  : 
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"I  have  a  particular  desire  that  the  sword  intended  for 
the  eldest  male  heir  ct  General  Davis,  deceased,  should  be 

presented  in  that  quarter  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
and  in  the  midst  of  those  citizens  whose  good  opinion  will 
be  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to  bira  at  his  entrance  into  life. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  him  that  the  sword  should  be 
presented  in  as  large  an  assemblage  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble ladies  and  gentlemen  that  can  conveniently  be  brought 
together. 

"  I  need  not  mention  to  you  that  General  Davis  was  a 
volunteer  for  the  occasion  of  the  sortie,  and  induced  others 
to  follow  his  example,  Mid  that  too  when  it  was  reduced  to 
a  certainty  that  desperate  fighting  must  be  endured,  and 
that  victory,  captivity  or  death  were  the  only  alternatives 
which  those  who  crossed  at  that  period  could  promise 
themselves. 

"  He  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  de- 
voted martyr  to  save  that  gallant  little  army,  and  thereby 
save  the  district  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  if  not  the 
nation,  from  impending  overthrow  and  destruction.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  his  remarkably  honorable  and 
steadfast  conduct  in  the  daring  and  noble  enterprise  of  the 
sortie,  and  that  of  his  being  my  fellow  militia  officer  in- 
spires my  greatest  sympathy  for  his  family,  my  utmost 
veneration  for  his  memory,  my  warmest  attachment  for  his 
son,  and  my  most  earnest  wish  to  promote  his  welfare,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  and  make  me  anxious  that  the  part  of 
their  address,  in  which  the  committee  as  my  representa- 
tives may  express  my  ardent  wish  for  his  future  welfare,  be 
in  glowing  and  affectionate  terms,  and  they  may  rest  as- 
sured I  shall  feel  for  ever  as  much  as  they  can  express. 

"As  I  take  it  for  granted  you  will  be  the  composer  and 
orator  on  the  occasion,  1  have  thought  this  declaration  in 
confidence,  of  my  sympathy,  veneration  and  affectionate 
regard  for  the  departed  hero  and  his  bereft  family  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  and  that  you  will  appreciate 
my  motives  in  wishing  that  the  utmost  publicity  and  effect 
may  be  given  to  the  ceremony,  with  a  view  to  its  benign 
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operation  upon  the  character  and  future  prospects  of  the 
tender  youth." 

He  was  not  content,  however,  simply  with  discharging 
the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Legislature. 
Having  learned  that  young  Davis  had  had  very  little  op- 
portunity for  improvement — that  with  the  advantages  of  an 
education  he  would  be  likely  to  make  a  shining  character, 
and  that  his  circumstances'  were  by  no  means  affluent,  he 
addressed  an  earnest  appeal  in  his  behalf  to  the  Govern- 
ment. "His  father,"  such  was  his  language,  "  nobly  died 
in  defence  of  his  country  at  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  where 
he  headed  a  patriotic  band  of  volunteers  which  he  had 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  army  at  the 
most  momentous  period  of  the  war,  when  certain  that  either 
victory  or  death  must  be  the  result."  He  therefore  urged 
the  appointment  of  young  Davis  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman, 
which  ever  might  be  deemed  most  beneficial  to  him. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  reluctance  with  which 
I  am  compelled  by  the  limits  allowed  to  these  papers,  to 
draw  these  extracts  to  a  close.  They  are  pervaded  by  so 
kindly  a  spirit — by  so  active  a  benevolence — by  patriotism 
so  ardent  and  pure,  and  by  uniform  elevation  of  thought 
and  purpose,  that  it  is  most  delightful  to  revel  among  their 
pages. 

Years  having  rolled  away  since  he  played  so  prominent 
and  ac;ive  a  part  on  the  stage,  and  the  party  rancor  with 
which  he  was  sometimes  beset  having  been  long  since 
buried  in  the  grave  of  the  past,  ample  justice  may  now, 
without  offence,  be  done  to  him  who  was  in  every  sense  of 
the  word, 

"  A  statesman  lofty  and  a  patriot  pure." 

The  task,  however,  of  doins:  full  justice  to  his  memory, 
belongs  to  an  abler  pen;  but  no  one  is  too  feeble  to  admire 
the  elevated  patriotism  which  induced  him,  at  a  most  trying 
crisis,  to  forego  the  honor  intended  for  him  by  the  President, 
to  sacrifice  his  own  health  and  the  comfort  of  his  family  to 
the  paramount  duty  of  serving  his  country  in  that  sphere 
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where  he  could  be  most  useful,  and  to  ofFer  himself  a  vic- 
tim for  its  safety  if  it  should  be  necessary ;  and  the  indomi- 
table energy  which  enabled  him,  in  less  than  forty  days, 
without  assistance  in  money  from  the  national  government, 
to  bring  into  the  field  at  various  points  of  danger  nearly 
50,000  men,  organized,  armed  and  equipped,  to  endure  the 
toil,  expense  and  embarrassment  of  commanding  20,000  of 
them  in  person,  and  at  the  same  time  to  administer  the 
government  of  the  state:  and  in  less  than  sixty  days,  when 
the  national  credit  was  at  its  lowest  point  of  depression, 
when  the  payment  of  even  the  interest  of  its  notes  could 
not  be  provided  for,  to  raise  for  the  public  service  upwards 
of  $1,000,000. 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  was  his  reward,  for  his  great 
services  to  his  country,  and  where  stands  his  monument  ?  - 
the  veneration  in  which  his  memory  is  yet  regarded  by  the 
whole  nation,  answers  that  it  is  erected  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen — 

"  Such  honors  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid, 

And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade." 
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MEETING  DF  THE  FIUST  OF  OCTOBER, 


THE    FtTw>:;    V,'CK    PRESIDENT    IN    THE    CHAIR. 


Mr.  Wetmore  anaouncyd  the  death  of  John  Pintard,  LL.D., 
and  remarked  that  he  should  rely  on  some  of  the  older 
members,  who  Lad  been  cotemporary  with  the  deceased 
wliile  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Society,  to  do 
justice  to  his  memory.  Recently  one  of  the  small  number 
of  the  surviving  founders  of  the  Institution,  he  had  always 
been  its  ardent  friead  and  efficient  advocate,  and  it  was 
certainly  proper  that  a  fitting  tribute  of  respect  for  his 
many  virtues,  should  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  a  So- 
ciety of  which  he  had  been  a  constant  and  disinterested 
benefactor.     Mr.  \Y.  submitted  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  decease  of  John  Pintard,  LL.D., 
this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  devoted 
friends — one  of  those,  indeed,  to  whom  the  Institution  owes 
its  origin  and  much  of  its  usefulness. 

Resolved,  That  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pintard  is  cherished 
by  the  members  of  this  Society,  for  the  many  excellent 
features  of  his  private  and  public  character. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Philip  Honk,  in  rising  to  second  the  Resolutions,  made 
the  following  remarks: 

I  am  not  prepared,  Mr.  President,  for  the  performance  of 

the   melancholy,  but.  grateful   duty  which  ^seems  to  have 

fallen  upon  me,  as  I  he  friend  of  the  venerable  and  excellent 

man  whose  memory  your  Resolution  proposes  to  honor, 
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to  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  that  Resolution,  and  by 
seconding,  to  present  it  for  your  adoption.  The  want  of 
previous  reflection  and  preparation,  compels  me  to  be  more 
brief  in  the  remarks  I  shall  make,  than  my  subject  might 
justify,  or  my  materials  warrant.  And  I  am  moreover  ad- 
monished to  that  prudent  course  by  the  knowledge  that  my 
friend  opposite,  is  better  prepared  for  your  edification,  and 
that  I  may  not  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  which  will  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  listening  to  the  memoir  which 
he  is  about  to  present  to  the  Society. 

I  have  been  for  so  long  a  period  actively  engaged  in  the  af- 
fairs of  my  native  city,  that  my  recollection  of  old  times  is 
better,  and  my  acquaintance  with  old  men  more  extensive 
than  my  age  would  seem  to  warrant.  I  am  not  exceedingly 
anxious  for  patriarchal  honors,  but  begin  to  find  that  my 
services  henceforth  are  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  corps  of 
veterans  ;  and  to  prove  myself  eligible,  I  would  state  the 
interesting  fact  that  I  have  been  invited,  within  the  space 
of  four  months  of  the  present  year,  to  assist  as  a  pall  bearer 
in  the  performance  of  the  last  offices  of  friendship,  at  the 
funerals  of  five  of  our  most  respectable  and  venerated 
fellow-citizens,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years.-  On  this  "  time-honored"  list  of  names, 
is  that  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  the  resolu- 
tion under  consideration,  and  by  this  I  am  warranted  in 
discoursing  on  this  theme. 

Few  men  in  civil  and  unofficial  life  have  moved  in  a 
sphere  of  public  usefulness  so  large,  or  occupied  it  so  well 
as  John  Pintard. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Ilusrucnots,  and  inheriting 
the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  characterized 
that  band  of  persecuted  patriots,  and  influenced  by  a  zealous 
and  ardent  temperament,  he  was,  during  the  Revolution  an 


*  Major  General  Morgan  Lewis,  who  died  April  7th,  aged         -         -     90 


Mr.  Jonathan  If.  Lawrence,  June  4th,  aged  ...  82 

Mr.  Jchn  Pintard,  June  20th,  aged 87 

Mr.  Gabriel  Furcnan,  July  23d,  aged  -----  89 

Mr.  John  G.  Coster,  August  8th,  aged  -        -        -        -  82 
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old  fashioned  Whig  of  the  best  stamp,  and  continued,  ever 
after,  a  friend  of  liberty,  and  a  republican,  according  to  the 
standard  then  established. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  master  spirit  of  De 
Witt  Clinton  began  to  move  the  impulses  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  internal  improvement,  and  the  plan  of  the  great 
work  was  developed,  so  magnificent  in  conception,  and 
which  has  proved  so  successful  in  its  results,  when  among 
the  leading  men  of  this  city,  destined  as  it  was  to  be 
the  recipient  of  its  greatest  benefits,  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
avowed  their  faith  in  the  glorious  enterprize,  the  subject  of 
your  resolution  chose  to  arrange  himself  on  the  side  of  its 
advocates  in  Albany  ;  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  Jonas  Piatt, 
James  Kent,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  and  Joshua  Furman 
found  in  John  Pintard  a  firm  advocate  and  zealous  coadjutor. 

Among  the  great  objects  of  public  utility  in  our  city,  the 
philanthropic  mind  of  Mr.  Pintard  was  directed  to  the 
establishment  and  organization  of  the  Bank  for  Savings. 
He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  great  institution,  the  use- 
fulness and  magnitude  of  which  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  the  last  semi-annual  statement  of  its  affairs 
showed  an  amount  of  deposits  (literally  the  savings  of  the 
poor)  of  nearly  four  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  of 
30,841  open  accounts  on  the  ledgers.  He  labored  inces- 
santly "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  in  its  service,  and 
never  gave  up  the  laboring  oar  whilst  his  physical  strength 
kept  pace,  in  any  degree,  with  the  energy  of  his  mind,  and 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

It  was  in  his  capacity  of  a  Trustee  of  this  institution,  and 
its  President,  that  I  was  best  acquainted  with  this  good 
Samaritan.  I  was  his  companion  in  the  former  station  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  now  enjoy  the  honor  of  being  his 
successor  in  the  latter.  Here,  as  in  all  other  stations  of 
life,  he  joined  to  his  other  virtues,  the  characteristics  of  a 
perfect  gentleman,  of  the  old  school. 

In  my  enumeration  of  the  public  institutions  of  which  he 
was  the  early  and  devoted  friend,  I  may  not  omit  to  men- 
tion your  own.     No  individual  made  greater  personal  and 
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pecuniar}  sacrif taetftc  sustain  and  support  it,  when  the  sun 
of  popular  favor  withheld  its  beams,  and  the  clouds  of 
neglect  obscured  its  future  prospects.  Happy  would  he 
have  been  to  witness  its  present  renovation,  and  most  fitting 
is  it  that  you,  gentlemen,  should  embalm  his  memory  in 
your  hearts,  and  render  to  it  the  tribute  of  respect  which 
this  resolution  proposes. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  objects  of  public  spirit  and 
philanthropy  to  which  the  energies  of  his  mind,yduring  a 
long  and  active  life>  were  disinterestedly  directed. 

I  could  say  more,  Mr.  President,  on  this  subject,  did  time 
and  circumstances  permit.  I  could  not  say  less,  for  my 
discourse  was  of  a  venerated  associate  and  dear  friend,  and 
I  conclude  by  begging  permission  to  second  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  thereupon  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Jay  said  he  rose  to  offer  a  resolution  which  he  knew 
would  be  responded  to  by  the  society,  with  deep  sincerity. 
It  related  to  one  whose  public  services  and  private  worth 
were  as  well  known  to  the  community  at  large  as  to  that 
body — the  lute  William  L.  Stone — whose  name  was  identi- 
fied with  American  literature,  and  especially  with  her 
Historic  Literature,  and  whose  long-continued  and  active 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  had  won  for 
him  their  warm  respect,  and  had  entitled  him  to  the  grati- 
tude of  those  who  should  succeed  them. 

Mr.  Jay  said,  that  having  often  been  associated  with 
Colonel  Stone  upon  committees,  and  having  frequently  met 
him  in  private  life,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing this  slight,  but  well-deserved,  tribute  to  his  memory. 
But  he  would  not  detain  the  society  by  any  farther  remarks 
upon  his  character ;  for  he  saw  around  him  many  whose 
personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Stone  had  been  more  inti- 
mate and  frequent,  who  he  doubted  not.  would  be  glad  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  their  departed  friend. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  recent  death  of  the  late  William 
L.  Stone,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  an  associate,  whose  public 
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and  private  character  commanded  our  respect — whose 
many  and  varied  writings,  both  as  editor  and  author,  have 
greatly  furthered  the  advancement  of  our  historic  litera- 
ture, and  whose  warm  enthusiasm  and  active  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  society  justly  claim,  this  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Resolved,  That  .a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Stone,  as  an  expression  of 
sympathy  and  condolence  from  this  society  in  the  loss  she 
has  sustained. 

Hon.  Marshall  S.  Bidwell  seconded  the  resolutions,  in  a 
speech  of  some  length,  in  which  he  eulogized  the  subject  of 
them  for  his  abilities,  uprightness  and  consistency.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Bidwell  observed  that  Colonel 
Stone,  as  all  knew,  was  zealously  attached  to  his  party,  and 
was  uniform  and  consistent  in  support  of  the  principles  he 
espoused,  but  was  at  the  same  time  characterized  by  great 
candor,  and  ever  exhibited  frankness  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions,  and  a  scorn  of  dissimulation.  His  indepen- 
dence of  these  trammels  of  party,  by  which  so  many  are 
shackled,  was  not  only  honorable  to  himself,  but  of  vast 
importance  to  the  thousands  who  were  in  a  measure  guided 
by  his  editorial  pen.  His  opinions  on  all  topics  of  mo- 
ment, had  a  great  influence  through  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try. With  many  he  was  regarded  as  an  oracle ;  and  all 
his  influence  was  exerted  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  of  social 
order,  of  virtue,  justice,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  In 
private  life,  his  character  was  peculiarly  delightful ;  and 
all  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  must  admit  that  when  he 
died  they  lost  a  rare  friend,  and  a  most  pleasant  companion. 
His  wit,  ever  read)',  and  often  brilliant,  was  always  good 
natured,  and  on  the  side  of  virtue.  But  his  great  feature 
was  kindness  of  disposition — inducing  him  to  feel  and  ex- 
hibit an  active  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Bidwell  referred,  among  other  instances  of  this  trait, 
to  his  warm,  earnest,  and  signal  eiforts  in  favor  of  the 
14* 
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Greeks,  when  Straggling  for  their  independence,  and  spoke 
of  his  ready  kindness  to  individuals,  as  frequently  shown, 
not  in  mere  cordial  sympathy,  but  in  prompt  and  efficient 
action;  and  stated,  that  the  last  time  he  had  been  sent  for 
by  his  friend,  on  his  death-bed,  was  to  receive  instructions 
to  do  a  kind  service  to  a  stranger,  who  had  no  other  claim 
upon  his  aid  except  as  presenting  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  benevolence. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

William  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  society,  and  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Remarks 
on  the  past  History  and  present  Condition  of  Morocco, 
Algiers,  and  the  Barbary  Regencies." 

Mr.  Hodgson  commenced  by  remarking — "  The  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  have,  in  all  historic  times,  been 
the  theatre  of  great  political  and  commercial  revolutions. 
They  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires ;  and  as 
those  classic  lands  were  the  cradle  of  letters,  of  science,  of 
human  polity  and  religion,  so  has  time-  produced  their  de- 
cline and  decay,  or  their  subversion,  by  other  forms  of  de- 
generate government  or  debasing  creeds." 
"  After  this  introduction  Mr.  Hodgson  sketched  in  a  very 
hasty  manner  the  changes  of  nations,  governments,  and  re- 
ligions which  history  records,  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen 
conquest,  whose  dominion  in  Africa  as  in  Spain,  was  limit- 
ed to  a  period  of  eight  centuries  ;  for  shortly  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  from  the  peninsula,  a  host  of  Turkish 
or  Tartar  adventurers  seized  upon  the  chief  towns  of  Bar- 
bary, and  for  three  centuries  their  dominion  was  maintained 
in  the  regencies  of  Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Algiers.  Hair-ed-din, 
or  Barbarossa,  the  first  Turkish  conqueror,  did  not  extend 
his  rule  to  Morocco  ;  and  that  empire  has  never  since  been 
invaded  by  the  Turk.  Although  it  adopted  the  same  policy 
as  the  Turks  in  relation  to  Christendom,  it  always  remained 
subject  to  Arab  or  Moorish  Sultans. 

The  memoir  presented,  in  a  striking  and  gratifying  man- 
ner, the  influence  which  the  United  States  have  had  in  im- 
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proving  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Mediterranean,  by- 
leading  to  the  overthrow  of  that  system  of  piracy  and  op- 
pression, which  was  so  long  carried  on  by  the  petty  Moor- 
ish powers.  History  informs  us  that  these  depredations 
were  first  made  by  way  of  reprisal,  or 'under  the  general 
character  of  belligerent  operations  against  Spain  by  the 
Moors,  whom  she  Ijad  persecuted  and  expelled.  They  were, 
however,  ere  iong  extended  against  the  ships  of  all  Christian 
nations. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  stated,  had  taken 
no  efficient  measures  to  put  an  end  to  this  system,  so  dis- 
graceful as  well  as  injurious  to  them,  at  the  time  when  our 
revolutionary  war  was  ended.  Soon  after  it  closed,  Lord 
Sheffield,  in  his  work  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Americans  would  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  in  consequence 
of  the  corsairs  of  Barbary. 

The  rovers  of  Salee  in  Morocco,  continued  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, and  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  had  for 
centuries  been  the  terror  of  the  smaller  maritime  states  of 
Southern  and  Northern  Europe.  The  gates  of  the  Gibraltar 
straits  were  opened  only  to  the  payers  of  tribute,  and  the 
right  of  way  received  by  these  humiliating  conditions  was 
often  violated  by  these  Mohammedan  pirates,  as  their  cu- 
pidity or  caprice  suggested.  But  the  most  barbarous  and 
fearful  feature  of  this  system  was  slavery.  Men,  and  even 
women  were  fettered,  imprisoned  in  dungeons,  sold  and 
often  treated  with  cruelty.  Thousands  of  seamen  and 
travellers,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  had  suffered 
captivity,  and  many  of  those  who  were  restored  obtained 
their  liberty  by  paying  high  ransoms.  The  only  opposition 
made  to  this  system  of  piracy,  was  by  an  occasional  cap- 
ture by  such  commanders  as  Anson  and  DuQucsne. 

But  soon  after  the  establishment  of  American  Independ- 
ence, the  great  principles  of  Washington's  foreign  policy 
were  brought  into  operation  :  friendship  was  cultivated  with 
all    nations:    entangling  alliances  with  none.      But    the- 
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payment  of  tribute  and  ransoms  also  was  unavoidable 
while  we  had  not  power  enough  to  cope  with  the  forces 
of  the  Barbary  pirates.  Nearly  a  million  of  dollars  was 
paid  them,  at  one  time,  for  the  ransom  of  Americans  whom 
they  held  in  captivity.  But  this  was  submitted  to  only 
until  we  had  power  to  resist  it.  After  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  when  we  had  ships  to  spare  for  such  a  service,  Commo- 
dore Decatur,  with  a  large  naval  force  destroyed  the  cor- 
sairs of  Algiers,  and  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  all  these 
piratical  states.  Tribute  and  the  enslaving  of  American 
citizens  were  forever  abolished. 

Influenced  powerfully  by  our  example,  no  doubt,  Great 
Britain  soon  showed  an  inclination  to  adopt  our  policy. 
Lord  Exmouth,  in  1810,  brought  the  Algerines  to  terms :  but 
his  government  did  not  pursue  its  new  course  with  equal 
decision,  so  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  a  suppression 
of  piracy  was  designed.  Not  until  1830  was  the  system 
brought  to  its  complete  overthrow.  France  took  Algiers 
by  storm  and  is  now  engaged  in  extending  her  conquests 
over  Barbary. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  Barbary  states,  said  Mr. 
Hodgson,  Tripoli  is  again  dependent  upon  the  Ottoman 
Porte  as  a  Pachalic  ;  Tunis  is  under  the  government  of  a 
native  Turkish  Pacha,  and  acknowledging  no  allegiance  to 
the  Porte  but  that  which  religious  dependence  implies  ;  Al- 
giers is  a  French  colony,  and  Morocco  is  an  independent 
Arab  empire,  under  the  dominion  of  Sultan  Abd-errach- 
man,  whose  navy  is  dismantled. ' 

In  a  small  volume  of  notes  upon  Northern  and  Central 
Africa,  which  is  now  in  press,  Mr.  II.  has  made  these  re- 
marks : 

"  On  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  there  are 
now  in  progress  great  political  and  commercial  revolutions. 
There  now  exists  in  that  region  a  sanguinary  and  un- 
ceasing conflict  of  Christianity  with  Mahommedanism,  of 
civilization  with  semi-barbarism.  France  having  conquer- 
ed Algiers,  is  now  pushing  her  victorious  legions  into  the 
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neighboring  empire  of  Morocco.  One  of  the  elements  in 
this  strife  of  arms  and  of  religion  has  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  is  not  with  the  Arab  population  alone  that 
France  has  to  contend.  This  is  the  more  intellectual  but 
smaller  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region.  The 
larger,  but  less  informed,  and  more  ferocious  population,  is 
that  of  the  Berbers,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Numidians,  and  the  aborigines  of  the  land.  The  Romans 
termed  this  race  ge?ius  insuperabile  bello.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  if  they  have  lost  that  proud  character.  They  have 
at  least  remained  till  now  unconquered.  While  the  plains 
have  been  abandoned  to  successive  invasions,  they  have 
ever  preserved  their  nationality  and  independence  in  their 
inaccessible  mountains.  In  a  question  of  valuable  and  per- 
manent conquest,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  doubtless  drawn  the 
distinction  of  races  of  men.  The  Hindoo,  Chinese  and  Poly- 
nesian have  submitted  to  conquest  and  supremacy.  The 
Berber  may  now,  as  ever,  resist  foreign  invasion  and  do- 
minion. This  race  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  coalesced  with 
the  Saracens,  having  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Arab 
prophet.  The  French  invader  has  all  the  elements  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism  and  of  warlike  independence  to  oppose  him. 
The  Berbers  are  the  original  lords  of  the  soil,  and  the  per- 
manent conquests  of  France  will  depend  on  the  peculiar 
genius  and  abilities  of  this  race. 

"  The  military  occupation  of  Morocco  by  France  cannot 
be  a  subject  of  jealousy  or  remonstrance  to  the  cabinets  of 
Europe.  Great  Britain,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  this  question,  esteems  it  to  be  of  little 
importance,  while  she  will  certainly,  at  a  proper  time,  in- 
demnify herself  in  Egypt.  She  is  aware,  that  while  brilliant 
feats  of  arms  in  Africa  may  flatter  the  martial  spirit  of 
France,  her  expenditure  of  treasure  and  men  is  certain, 
while  no  valuable  resources  can  be  derived  from  her  con- 
quests." 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper/'  said  Mr.  Hodgson, 
"  without  paying  a  small  tribute  of  aiTeetionate  respect,  and 
of  enduring  admiration  to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished 
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American  eiiizen,  whose  name  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  cf  car  relations  with  Barbary.  I  allude  to  the 
late  William  Shaler,  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  at 
Algiers.  His  appointment  in  this  capacity,  by  the  late  Pre- 
sident Madison,  way  contemporaneous  with  the  operations 
of  Decatur,  and  the  honorable  peace  which  they  enforced. 
He  remained  at  Algiers>.with  a  general  superintendence  of 
our  relations  with  all  the  Barbary  Regencies,  until  the  year 
1828,  when  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Havana,  where  he 
terminated  bis  career  of  signal  usefulness  to  his  country. 

"  Mr.  Shaler  had  recommended  himself  to  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Madison,  at  an  earlier  period,  by  his  po- 
litical sagacity  and  knowledge  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
by  his  disciplined  judgment  and  consummate,  prudence. 
In  the  capacity  of  a  confidential  agent,  he  was  sent  to 
Mexico,  before  the  late  war,  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
revolt,  then  in  progress  against  Spain.  He  was  subse- 
quently despatched  by  Mr.  Madison  to  Europe,  at  the  period 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  If  his  confidential  services  related 
to  that  Congress  of  Plenipotentiaries,  I  have  never  learned. 
His  last  appointment,  under  that  wise  and  distinguished 
statesman  was  to  Algiers. 

"  There  it  was  my  good  fortune  first  to  have  acquired  his 
friendship.  The  official  dependence  which  I  bore  to  him, 
secured  for  me,  the  invaluable  lessons  of  his  large  expe- 
rience with  men  and  things,  and  what  I  esteemed  more,  the 
instruction  of  his  virtuous  mind.  In  my  official  service,  I 
learned  how  important  it  was,  that  certain  men  should  be 
selected  for  particular  cilice,  and  that  Mr.  Shaler  was  the 
peculiar  man  to  superintend  an  intercourse  with  semi-bar- 
barians. Stern,  inflexibly  just,  unostentatious  and  quick, 
the  Algerines  feared  while  the)-  respected  him.  The  sanctity 
of  his  house  alone  was  observed,  of  all  the  Consuls,  at  the 
English  war  in  1824.  Mr.  Shaler  resisted  the  demands  of 
the  Algerines.  He  was  allowed  to  do  so  ;  but  the  house  of 
the  English  Consul  was  violated.  Such- is  the  importance 
of  personal  character,  in  every  relation  of  life,  public  and 
private,  but  especially  so  among  barbarians. 
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"  The  history  of  Mr.  Shaler's  private  career  was  to  me, 
philosophy  teaching  by  example.  To  illustrate  the  force 
of  industry  and  perseverance,  he  referred  to  his  own  case. 
Born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  he  early  embarked  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity  on  board  of  one  of  the  coasting  vessels. 
His  education  had  been  limited  to  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  he  found  himself  captain 
and  owner  of  an  East-India-man,  and  the  first  navigator 
who  traded  between  China  and  the  Columbia  river.  Pos- 
sessed of  ambition,  a  laudable  curiosity  and  desire  for  general 
information,  he  employed  his  many  leisure  hours,  in  the 
study  of  history  and  physical  science.  In  his  voyages  to 
every  port  of  Europe,  he  was  prompted  to  acquire  the 
languages  of  the  countries  which  he  visited.  Such  was  his 
success  in  this  study,  I  can  assert,  that  few  foreigners  ever 
have  acquired  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  French  in  its 
abundant  idioms,  as  he  had.  He  spoke  grammatically  and 
pronounced  correctly.  His  attainments  in  Italian  are 
evinced  by  his  translation  of  the  Abbe  Molina's  history  of 
Chile,  which  he  rendered  into  English,  during  a  voyage 
from  Valparaiso. 

"  As  an  author  and  a  historian,  his  Sketches  of  Algiers 
place  him  in  a  high  rank.  He  was  not  a  narrator.  His 
Sketches  of  Algiers  show  that  he  was  a  profound  philoso- 
pher, and  possessed  the  critical  judgment  in  tracing  events 
to  their  causes,  and  deducing  the  moral  laws  of  society  and 
government. 

"  He  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
when  I  first  arrived  at  Algiers,  he  had  nearly  completed  a 
translation  of  Buttrnaivs  Greek  Grammar,  which  he  sus- 
pended when  I  informed  him  that  this  work  was  about  to 
be  executed  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

"The  character  of  such  a  man  could  not  but  elevate  that 
of  his  country.  I  witnessed  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
estimation  in  which  himself  and  his  countrymen  were  held 
by  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  One  of  our  ships  of  war  visited 
Algiers  on  her  way  to  Smyrna.  The  Dey  sent  a  compli- 
mentary message  to  Mr.  Shalcr,  with  a  package  of  docu- 
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ments  and  a  bag  of  gold,  unsealed,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  ask  of  the  captain  the  favor  to  deliver  it  to  the 
American  Consul  at  Smyrna.  He  represented  to  the  Ba- 
shaw, that  his  seal  should  be  placed  on  the  treasure  to  avoid 
accident.  His  reply  was  that  he  knew  the  character  of  the 
Americans,  and  that  the  money  was  safe  in  their  hands.  It 
was  accordingly  so  received  and  delivered.  This  confidence 
between  man  and  man,  is  one  of  the  pleasing  and  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  Turk — but  I  cannot  say  this  of  any 
other  Oriental  people. 

"  The  many  high  moral  qualities  of  Mr.  Shaler  received 
much  grace  and  perfection  from  his  affection  for  his  family. 
His  sister  and  her  orphan  children  continued  to  be  the  objects 
of  his  unceasing  solicitude  and  affection.  He  provided  for 
their  comforts,  and  superintended  their  education. 

"  I  shall  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  my  lamented  friend, 
with  the  heartfelt  testimony,  that  never  had  my  youth  a 
more  faithful  guardian  and  counsellor,  or  my  manhood  a 
nobler  object  of  grateful  retrospect  and  worthy  example." 

Mr.  Giebs  read  the  following  : — 

Account  of  the  statue  of  George  III.,  formerly  standing 
in  the  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

Most  of  the  members  are  probably  aware  that  an  equestri- 
an statue  of  King  George  111.  stood  upon  the  Bowling  Green, 
in  this  city,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  was  overthrown 
soon  after  its  commencement.  I  believe,  however  that 
its  subsequent  fate  has  never  been  recorded,  and  having  in 
my  possession  a  paper  giving  authentic  information  on  the 
subject,  I  have  supposed  that  the  royal  effigy  might  be 
worth  a  brief  obituary. 

The  first  mention  of  it  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  Laws  of 
the  Colony  of  New  York,  Act  of  8th,  George  III,  Ch.  1352, 
passed  6th  February,  170S,  entitled  "  An  act  to  empower 
Sir  ^Yilliam  Baker,  Knight,  and  Robert  Charles,  Esq.,  to 
pay  for  the  statues  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Right  Hon. 
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William  Pitt,  Esq.,  now  Lord  Chatham  ;*  and  also  for  a 
piece  of  plate  ro  be  presented  to  John  Sargent,  Esq."  The 
title  of  this  nci  oaly,  is  given  by  Van  Sehaaek  in  his  edition 
of  the  statutes :  the  act  at  large  I  have  never  seen,  but  it 
would  probably  be  found  to  give  some  particulars  not  else- 
where to  be  >t  en.  * 

Holt's  (New  York)  Gazette,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dunlap, 
gives  the  following  notice  of  its  erection : 

"  August  21st,  1770,  being  the  birth  day  of  Prince  Freder- 
ick, the  father  of  George  TIL,  an]  elegant  equestrian  statue 
of  his  present  Majesty,  George  III.  was  erected  in  the  Bowl- 
ing Green,  near  Fort  George.  On  this  occasion  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Majesty's  Council,  the  City  Corporation,  the 
Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Corporation 
of  the  Marine  Society,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  City  and  army  waited  on  his  honor,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  C.  Colden.  in  the  Fort,  at  his  request ;  when  his 
Majesty's  and  other  loyal  healths  were  drank  under  a  dis- 
charge of  thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  from  the  Battery, 
accompanied  with  a  band  of  music.  This  beautiful  statue 
is  made  of  metal,  (Dunlap  says  by  way  of  parenthesis,  'the 
writer  did  not  on  such  an  occasion  like  to  say  what  metal 
represented  his  royal  majesty,  the  best  of  Kings ;  it  was 
lead')  being  the  first  equestrian  one  of  his  present  majesty, 
and  is  the  workmanship  of  that  celebrated  statuary,  Mr. 
Wilton  of  London." 

Symptoms  of  disloyalty,  betokening  revolution  I  presume, 
soon  manifested  themselves  in  the  rude  treatment  of  the 
effigy,  for  on  the  0th  February,  1773  (13th  Geo.  III.  Cb.  15S0,) 
another  act  was  passed  "  to  prevent  the  defacing  the  statues 
which  arc  erected  in  the  city  of  New  York." 

The  preamble  recites  chat  "there  had  been  erected  in 
the  city  of  New  York  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  our  most 
Gracious  Sovereign,  as  a  monument  of  the  deep  sense  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  are  impressed  of  the 
blessings  they  enjoy  under  his  illustrious  reign,  as  well  as 


*  Lord  Chatham's  Statue  was  of  marble  and  stood  in  Wall  street. 
15 
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their  great  affection  for  his  royal  person  ;  and  also  a  statue 
of  the  Right  lion.  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  many  eminent  services  which  he  has 
rendered  by  his  patriotic  conduct  in  Parliament,  to  his  fellow 
subjects  in  North  America  ;"  and  the  act  then  proceeds  to 
impose  a  penalty  of  £;"H>0,  New  York  curreno}',  on  any  per- 
son who  should  injure  or  deface  them,  or  in  default  one  year's 
imprisonment  in  the  common  jail,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 

Upon  the  above  account  of  Holt's  Mr.  Dunlap  observes  : 

"  This  statue  stood  till  sometime  in  177G.  I  saw  it  in  1775. 
In  177G  it  was  thrown  down,  and  tradition  says  converted 
into  bullets  to  resist  his  gracious  majesty's  soldiers  when 
sent  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  '  the  sovereignty  of  British 
Parliament  over  the  Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,'  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  which  he  died  in  an 
effort  to  enforce.  The  pedestal  stood  until  long  after  the 
Revolution.  No  fragment  of  the  horse  or  his  rider  was 
ever  seen  after  its  overthrow,  and  so  completely  had  the 
memory  of  this  event  (the  erecting  the  only  equestrian 
.statue  ever  set  up  in  New  York)  been  lost,  that  I  have 
never  found  a  person  who  could  tell  me  on  what  occasion 
it  was  ordered,  or  when  placed  in  the  Bowling  Green." 

In  fact  so  much  was  the  statue  forgotten,  that  Watson  in 
his  sketches  (p.  30,)  has  entirely  mistaken  the  personage 
represented.  Speaking  of  the  overthrow,  he  says  with  a 
curious  revival  of  tory  feeling ;  "  My  friend,  Mr.  John 
Baylie  was  present  in  April,  '70  and  saw  the  degrading 
spectacle.  He  saw  no  decent  people  present ;  a  great  ma- 
jority were  shouting  boys.  The  insult,  if  so  meant,  was  to 
the  dead,  as  the  statue  was  of  George  II.,  our  most  gracious 
King." 

Some  cotemporary  notices  of  the  destruction  of  this  effigy 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  which  I  will  cite,  and  which 
will  show  that  Watson  was  wrong  not  merely  as  to  the 
person,  but  as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  which  was  im- 
mediately after  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  Independence. 
The  first  is  from  a  book  of  general  orders  issued  by  Wash- 
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ington,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"July  10.  Tho'  the  General  doubts  not  the  persons  who 
pulled  down  and  mutilated  the  statue  in  Broadway  last 
night,  acted  in  the  public  cause,  yet  it  has  so  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  riot  and  want  of  order  in  the  arm}',  that  he 
disapproves  the  manner  and  directs  that  in  future  these 
things  shall  be  avoided  by  the  soldiery  and  left  to  be  execu- 
ted by  proper  authority." 

The  next  is  in  a  letter  from  Ebenezer  Hazard  to  General 
Gates,  dated  July  12th,  1770,  which  will  be  found  among 
the  Gates  papers,  also  in  the  Society's  Collection,  and  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  King  of  England's  arms  have  been  burned  in  Phi- 
ladelphia and  his  statue  here  has  been  pulled  down  to  make 
musket  balls  of,  so  that  his  troops  will  probably  have  melted 
majesty  fired  at  them." 

Another  is  in  a  letter  from  New  York,  of  July  11th,  177G, 
published  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette  of  the  20th. 

"New  York,  July  11.  Last  Monday  evening  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  George  III.,  with  tory  pride  and  folly  raised 
in  the  year  1770,  was  by  the  Sons  of  Freedom  laid  prostrate 
in  the  dust,  the  just  desert  of  an  ungrateful  tyrant.  The 
lead  wherewith  this  monument  is  made  is  to  be  run  into  bul- 
lets, to  assimilate  with  the  brains  of  our  infatuated  adver- 
saries, who  to  gain  a  peppercorn,  have  lost  an  empire. 
Quern  Dcus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat.  A  gentleman  who 
was  present  at  the  ominous  fall  of  leaden  majesty,  looking 
back  to  the  original's  hopeful  beginning, pertinently  exclaim- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  angel  to  Lucifer  '  If  thou  be'est 
he  ;  but  ah,  how  fallen  !  how  changed  ! !'  " 

A  note  to  this  letter  by  the  editor  marks  the  allusion  to 
Lord  Clare's  declaration  in  Parliament,  that  a  peppercorn 
in  acknowledgment  of  Britain's  right  to  tax  America, 
was  of  moie  importance  than  millions  without  it. 

The  destruction  of  the  statue  is  also  alluded  to  and  in- 
correctly attributed  to  General  Washington  in  a  smutty  tory 
production,  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  a  farce  in 
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two  acts,  as  it.  was  performed  on  Long  Island,  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  day  of  August,  i77b\  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
Tyrants  of  America  assembled  at  Philadelphia :  New  York, 
printed  for  J.  Rivhigtoa,  in  the  year  of  ihe  Rebellion,  177G." 

Betty,  a  servant,  of  "  Lady  Gates,"  is  represented  as  com- 
plimenting General  Washington  in  this  wise  : 

Betty.  "  Lord  !  Lord  !  mem,  did  he  not  make  codfish  of 
them  all  at  Boston  !  and  has  he  not  seen  tory  men  rid  upon 
rails  at  New  York  by  the  tailors  and  ceblers  of  the  town  ? 
And  more,  my  Lady,  did  he  not  order  the  King's  statue  to 
be  pulled  down  and  the  head  cut  off?  For  God's  sake, 
mem,  what  would'st  have  of  a  hero  ?  " 

Lady  G.  "  Codfish  at  Boston  !  It  is  really  an  odd  term 
Betty  ;  but  he  did  no  mere  than  that  old  fool  Putnam  would 
have  done.  His  not  forbidding  that  insult  to  humanity  at 
New  York,  was  countenancing  an  act  of  barbarism,  and 
none  but  a  little  minded  barbarian  would  have  suffered  the 
arts  to  be  trampled  under  foot  as  he  did,  in  the  case  of  the 
king's  statue." 

Such  are  the  only  notices  I  have  met  with  of  the  statue, 
though  probably  others  exist  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Stephens  however,  (Incidents  of  Travel  in  Russia,  &c, 
vol.  2,  p.  23)  mentions  having  met  with  a  curious  memorial 
of  its  destruction,  and  at  an  out  of  the  way  place.  This 
was  a  gaudy  and  llaring  engraving  in  a  black  wooden 
frame,  representing  the  scene  of  its  destruction,  which  he 
found  in  a  tavern  at  Chioft,  in  Russia.  *k  The  grouping  of 
the  picture,"  he  says,  "  was  rude  and  grotesque,  the  ring- 
leader being  a  long  negro,  stripped  to  his  trowsers,  and 
straining  with  all  his  might  upon  a  rope,  one  end  of  which 
was  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  statue  and  the  other  tied 
round  his  own  waist,  his  white  teeth  and  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  being  particularly  conspicuous  on  a  heavy  ground  of 
black."  How  this  picture  found  its  way  to  Russia,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  ;  it  would  certainly  be  not  less  a  cu- 
riosity here  than  there. 

The  document  I  have  mentioned  crives  an  account  of  its 
remaining  history  in  a  shape  which  history  seldom  assumes, 
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that  of  an  account  current.  It  is  preserved  among  the  pa- 
pers of  General,  afterwards  Governor,  Oliver  Wolcott,  of 
Connecticut.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cartridges 
made  from  the  materials  of  the  statue  by  the  ladies  of 
Litchfield,  and  is  in  these  words : — 


Mrs.  Marvin, 


on  former  account, 


Ruth  Marvin  on  former  account, 
Not  sent  to  court  house,  449  packs, 

Laura,  on  former  account,  . 

Not  sent  to  court  house  344  packs, 

Mary  Ann,  on  former  account, 

Not  sent  to  the  court  house  119  packs, 

out  of  which   I  let  Colonel  Perley 

Howe  have  3  packs, 

Frederic,  on  former  account, 

Not  sent  to  court  house,  19  packs,  . 


3456  cartridges. 

2G02 

6058 


0204 

5388 

4250 

4128 

57G2 


5028 

708 

22S 


11,592 


8370 


10,790 


93G 

37,754 

Mrs.  Beach's  two  accounts,       .    .         .         .       2002 
Made  by  sundry  persons,  .         .         .         .  2182 

Gave  Litchfield  militia,  on  alarm,         .         ,  50 

Let  the  regiment  of  Col.  Wigglesworth  have        300 


Cartridges,  No 

Overcharged  in  Mrs.  Beach's  account, 


42,288 
200 

42,088 


The  original  account  is  in  General  Wolcott's  hand- 
writing, and  is  endorsed  '-an  account  of  the  number  of 
cartridges  made."  There  is  no  date  to  it,  nor  is  there  men- 
tion made  by  him  of  the  fact  of  their  being"made  from  the 
statue,  but  a  memorandum  added  by  his  son,  the  last  Gover- 
nor Wolcott,  explains  it  as  follows  : — 
15* 
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"N.  B.  An  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Third  of 
Great  Britain,  was  erected  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
Bowling  Green,  at  the  lower  end  of  Broadway  ;  most  of  the 
materials  were  lead,  but  richly  gilded  to  resemble  gold. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  this  statue  was  over- 
thrown. Lead  being  then  scarce  and  dear,  the  statue  was 
broken  in  pieces,  and  the  metal  transported  to  Litchfield  as 
a  place  of  safety.  The  ladies  of  this  village  converted  the 
lead  into  cartridges,  of  which  the  preceding  is  an  ac- 
count. O.  W." 

The  Mrs.  and  Miss  Marvin  and  Mrs,  Beach,  mentioned 
in  the  paper,  belonged  to  families  who  yet  reside  in  Litch- 
field ;  the  other  persons  named  were  the  two  daughters  and 
the  youngest  son  of  General  Wolcott. 

Litchfield,  it  may  be  noticed,  was,  during  the  war,  a 
place  of  great  importance  as  a  military  depot.  After  the 
capture  of  New  York  by  the  British  in  177G,  all  communi- 
cation between  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  was 
turned  to  the  westward  of  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson, 
and  the  troops  and  stores  were  usually  passed  through  that 
village  as  a  point  on  the  most  convenient  route  to  the  posts 
on  the  river  yet  in  possession  of  the  Americans.  General 
Wolcott,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
lived  there,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his  congressional 
attendance,  was  constantly  occupied  in  raising  troops  to 
supply  the  requisitions  of  Washington,  Putnam  and  Gates. 
It  appears  from  his  letters  that  he  returned  to  Connecticut 
shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  signers,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  statue  was  transported  there  at  his  instance, 
immediately  after  its  destruction.  Of  its  identity  as  the 
material  for  the  cartridges  above  mentioned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  late  Governor  Wolcott,  on  graduating  from 
Yale  College  in  177S,  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the 
quartermasters  department,  under  General  Greene,  and 
was  posted  at  Litchfield,  in  charge  of  the  stores  there.  His 
opportunity  for  knowing  the  fact,  as  mentioned  in  his  note, 
was  therefore  certain.     The  late  Hon.  Judge  Wolcott,  more- 
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over,  who  figures  in  the  account  as  "Frederic,"  and  who 
was  a  boy  at  the  time,  informed  me  a  few  years  ago  that 
he  well  remembered  the  circumstance  of  the  statue  being 
sent  there,  and  that  a  shed  was  erected  for  the  occasion  in 
an  apple  orchard  adjoining  the  house,  where  his  father 
chopped  it  up  with  the  wood  axe,  and  the  "  girls "  had  a 
frolic  in  running  the  bullets  and  making  them  up  into 
cartridges.  I  suppose  the  alarm  of  the  militia,  on  which 
some  were  distributed,  was  Tryon's  invasion  in  1777,  when 
Danbury  was  burnt.  On  this  occasion  fourteen  men,  the 
last  in  Litchfield  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  started  at 
midnight  to  aid  in  repulsing  the  enemy. 

The  estimation  in  which  lead  was  held  in  those  days  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  the  above  account  of  cart- 
ridges is  fded  carefully  among  returns  of  troops,  accounts 
of  requisitions  upon  the  states,  and  issues  of  bills  of  credit. 

This  incident  in  revolutionary  history  might,  had  it  found 
its  way  to  him,  have  well  barbed  a  shaft  at  King  George 
from  Peter  Pindar's  own  bow  ;  and  we  may  suppose,  from 
the  grave  attempts  at  waggery  in  the  extracts  above  given, 
that  a  great  deal  of  wit  of  one  kind  and  another  was  ex- 
pended on  the  occasion.  I  suspect  that  the  monarch, 
could  he  have  listened  to  the  gossip  over  the  melting  ladle, 
might  have  exclaimed  with  Richard, 

"Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell  tale  women 
Rail  at  the  Lord's  anointed." 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM   THE 

D  0  M E  S  T I C    CORRESPONDENCE 

(RKKi.Kr.FD  TO  IN   TOB   FRECE.DINO   PAGES.) 


FROM    E.    CHAMPION    BACON. 

Litchfield,  Conn.,  January  24,  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  5th,  post-marked  the 
20th  instant,  informing  me  of  my  election  as  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  for  which  honor  I  beg  to  return  my  thanks. 

I  find  among  my  MSS.  a  bill  of  sale  from  John  Underbill,  of  the  Dutch  fort 
at  Hartford.  If  you  have  not  seen  it,  (and  I  believe  it  has  not  been  printed,) 
you  ought  to  have  it. 

"  Hartford,  23  June,  1C53 
"These  presents  do  declare  that  I  John  Underbill,  senior,  I  having  seized  the 
house  Dehope  with  the  land  and  all  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  as  Dutch 
goods  lying  in  and  about  Hartford,  by  virtue  o(  State  power,  do  hereby  en^a^e 
sell  and  pass  over  all  my  right  and  title  in  the  said  siezure,  to  Mr.  Richard  Lord 
and  Mr.  William  Gibbons,  merchant:-,  in  the  said  place,  on  conditions  agreed 
upon  between  us,  and  do  promise  to  give  f» irther  confirmation  unto  them  the  said 
Richard  and  William,  of  thb  my  sale  of  the  premises  to  them. 
"  Witness  my  hand,  day  and  date  above  said. 

"  JOHN  UNDERIIILL,  Senior. 
B  In  presence  of  us — Nathaniel  Thee, 

his 

James  X  Brock, 

mark." 

The  following  was  written  on  the  back  tide  : 

"  HnrrixGDox,  Sept.  21, 1667. 
" These  on" the  other  side  specified/ is  this  day  owned  and  acknowledged  of 
Captain  John  Underbill  to  be  his  own  act  and  deed. 

"Before  me,  as  witness  my  hand.  Jonas  Ward,  Magistrate  in  the  East  Ri- 
ding of  New- Yorkshire," 

Very  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

E.  CHAMPION  BACON. 
*    Geo.  Folsom,  Esq. 
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FROM    BRANTZ    MAYER,    ESQ., 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

Baltimore,  21st  March,  1844. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  13th  instant,  (post-markc  J  20th)  and  am  happy  to  find  that  a  feature  in  the 
organization  of  our  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  proved  sufficiently  attractive 
to  elicit  your  enquiries.  The  "  chapters"  to  which  our  circular  alludes  are  not  as 
you  suppose — Branch  Societies.  We  were  particularly  careful  not  to  give  them 
that  character — in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  interests  in  different  sections  of  our 
State — (small  as  it  is,  in  comparison  with  New-York.)  Our  chapters  are  to  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  society  who  reside  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  to  whom  we  have  given  the  name  of  corresponding  mem- 
bers, in  contradistinction  to  active  members,  who  are  residents  of  the  city  or 
within  the  prescribed  limit.  These  chapters  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  as 
often  as  they  choose  ;— of  selecting  their  own  officers — collecting  historical  works, 
documents  or  materials — of  preparing  illustrative  essays  or  papers  relative  to  lo- 
cal histories,  legends  or  interests — and,  in  fact,  of  gathering  all  information  of 
utility  to  the  general  society  in  Baltimore,  to  which  all  such  collections  must  be 
sent  through  their  president,  who  is  ex-ofHcio  a  vice  president  of  our  institution. 

You  will  at  once  perceive  the  object  of  this  proviso.  There  are  hundreds  of 
persons  of  literary  tastes  and  pursuits  scattered  over  the  State,  to  whom  the  ob- 
jects of  a  Historical  Society  are  naturally  attractive.  But  when  they  are  told 
that  a  society  exists  only  in  a  distant  capital,  they  at  once  object  to  unite  them- 
selves with  it  when  they  find  that  they  can  never  participate  personally  in  its  de- 
liberations. Our  chapters,  we  think,  atford  a  ready  reply  to  this  objection.  They 
give  gentlemen  in  the  counties  an  .opportunity  to  collect  together  for  mutual  in- 
formation ;  they  stimulate  them  to  search  the  archives  of  their  families,  for  those 
perishable  materials  of  revolutionary  and  colonial  story  which  may  beguile  a 
tedious  winter  night  in  their  remote  neighborhoods  ; — they  induce  them  to  com- 
pare local  information  as  to  the  natural  advantages  of  their  respective  counties — 
and,  finally,  our  citizens  are  certain  that  there  is  a  safe  depository,  where  all  this 
knowledge,  which  has  afforded  so  much  occupation  and  entertainment  in  the 
gathering,  is  safely  kept  and  accessible  to  them  whenever  they  come  hereafter  to 
the  capital. 

We  have,  cherished  the  hope,  that  in  this  manner  every  sectional  feeling  would 
be  destroyed/and  that  a  sort  of  federal  institution  would  be  created,  whose  mem- 
bers, acting  unitedly  on  the  principles  of  a  literary  brotherhood,  woidd  emulate 
each  other  to  bring  to  light  the  latent  materials  of  their  particular  portions  of  Ma- 
ryland. 

In  creating  branches,  therefore,  in  New  York,  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
doing  any  thing  which  will  estrange  or  give  individuality,  or  the  least  scparate- 
ness  of  character,  to  your  county  re-unions  of  members,.  The  idea  of  their 
oxeness  with  the  parent  board,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and,  in  fact,  they 
must  at  all  times  be  no  more  than  so  many  useful  streams — falling  from  the 
mountain,  or  meandering  along  the  distant  plain — all  tending  toward  the  larger 
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river,  whose  waters  '.ho/  con'.rlbnte  anenvionsly  and  unostentatiously  to  swell 
with  their  tributes. 

I  cannot  but  believe,  that  among  men  united  tor  so  purely  an  intellectual  pur- 
pose aa  that  of  history,  you  will  rind  none  to  thwart  your  noble  views ;  and,  I 
assure  you,  that  I  bhnll  feel  very  proud  if  your  society  shall  see  fit  to  adopt  a  plan 
from  which  we  anticipate  so  much  successful  enterprise  in  Maryland. 

I  beg  you  to  pardon  the  hand-writing  of  tms  brief  note,  which  I  should  have 
liked  to  extend,  did  my  pco/-eyes  permit  me  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  command  me 
freely  whenever  I  can  ser/o  you,  and  believe  me  to  be  ever  yours  faithfully. 

BRANTZ  MAYER. 

To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  dec.  occ.  &c.}  New.  York. 


FROM    MAJ.    J.    D,    GRAHAM,    OF   THE    U.    S.    ARMY. 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  20, 1843. 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  : 

I  beg  leave  to  present,  through  you,  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  for 
its  library,  the  accompanying  charts,  maps  and  documents,  viz : 

1.  A  chart  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  in  four  sheets,  on  a  scale  cf  four  inches  to  one  mile,  from 
surveys  executed  in  the  years  l6:23-;24,  and  '05,  by  Harman  Eache,  Captain  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  James  D.  Graham,  Lieutenant  3d  Artillery,  C.  M. 
Eakin,  Lieutenant  2d  Artillery,  and  William  M.  Boyce,  Lieutenant  1st  Infantry, 
in  the  LT.  S.  Army. 

2.  A  chart  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  including  the  harbor 
of  Province  town,  in  four  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  one  mile,  from  surveys 
executed  in  1633  '34,  and  '35,  under  the  direction  of  Major  James  D.  Graham, 
of  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army. 

3.  A  printed  memoir,  in  folio,  upon  the  mode  of  executing  the  said  survey, 
embracing  numerous  tidal  observations  in  a  tabulated  form,  observed  during  the 
progress  of  that  survey,  by  the  same. 

4.  A  reduced  copy  of  the  above  chart,  in  one  sheet,  on  a  scale  of  three  inche3 
to  one  mile,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Boston  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
panies, in  1641,  by  L.  W.  P.  Lewis,  of  Boston. 

5.  A  chart  of  the  entrance  of  Sandusky  Lay,  on  Lake  Erie,  state  of  Ohio,  in 
one  sheet,  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  one  mile,  from  surveys  made  in  1823,  by 
Campbell  Graham,  Lieutenant  3d  Regiment  ct"  Artillery  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

6.  A  chart  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  Sabine,  and  of  Sabine  Pass,  in  one 
sheet,  from  surveys  executed  in  1640,  under  the  direction  of  Major  J.  D.  Gra- 
ham, of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  by  Lieutenant 
Thomas  J.  Lee,  of  the  said  corps,  and  Captain  P.  J.  Pillans,  of  the  Texan  Army, 
attached  to  the  joint  commission  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Texas. 

7.  A  map  of  the  river  Sabine,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Lo- 
gan's Feny,  near  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude,  showing  the  boundary  between 
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the  United  States  and  Texas,  between  those  two  points,  as  marked  in  1840,  by 
the  joint  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  those  two  governments. 

8.  A  map  in  one  small  sheet,  showing  the  continuation  of  the  aforesaid  boun- 
dary, from  Logan's  Ferry  to  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  river  Sabine, 
as  marked  in  1841,  by  the  aforesaid  joint  commission. 

9.  A  map  in  three  sheets,  showing  a  continuation  of  the  aforesaid  boundary, 
by  a  due  north  line  from  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  river  Sabine,  to 
the  Red  River  ;  as  marked  by  the  aforesaid  joint  commission,  in  the  year  1841. 

10.  A  map  on  a  reduced  scale,  showing  in  one  sheet,  the  river  Sabine  from  its 
mouth  to  Logan's  Ferry,  near  the  32d  degree  of  latitude,  as  specified  in  item 
No.  7. 

11.  A  map  in  1  small  sheet,  showing  on  a  reduced  scale .,  the  river  Sabine  from 
Logan's  Ferry,  to  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  specified  in  item  No.  8. 

12.  A  map  in  3  sheets,  showing  on  a  reduced  scaie,  a  continuance  of  said 
boundary  by  a  due  north  line,  from  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  river 
Sabine,  to  the  Red  River,  as  specified  in  item  No.  9. 

13.  A  printed  copy  of  the  correspondence  of  the  commissioners  charged  with 
the  demarcation  of  the  aforesaid  boundary,  and  of  their  journal,  accompanying 
documents,  &c. 

14.  A  profile  with  the  spirit  level,  of  the  due  north  line  from  the  monument  at 
the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  to  the  river  St.  John,  from  surveys  executed  in 
the  years  1840  and  1841,  under  the  direction  of  the  undersigned,  while  serving  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  20th,  1840, 
for  surveying  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  then  m  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  ;  2  copies. 

Should  you  consider  the  foregoing  as  worthy  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  over  which  you  preside,  I  take  leave  to  ask  you  to  present  them 
accordingly. 

With  assurances  of  the  highest  consideration  and  respect,  I  am,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  D.  GRAHAM. 


FROM    PROFESSOR    VON    RAUMER,    OF    BERLIN". 

Bostox,  Sept.  15,  1844. 

Verehter  Herr  :  Erlauben  Sie  mir,  dasa  ieh  den  vielfachen  Dank  den  ich 
Ihnen  schuldig  bin,  mit  doppelter  Herziiehkeit  in  meiner  Mutterspraehe  ausspre- 
che.  Zuvurderst  fur  die  grosse  Eh  re  rnicb  unter  die  Mitglieder  Ihrer  Gesellschaft 
aufgenommen  zu  haben;  dann  fur  die  gtitige  Uebersendung  der  lehrreichen 
Schriften  dieser  Gesellschaft  j  end! ich  fur  all  das  Liebe  und  Gute,  welches  Sie 
mir  in  New  York  erzeigten. 

Die  vereinte  Thatigkeit  so  vieler  Gesellschafren  in  America,  verbreitel  mehr 
Licht  iiber  die  fruhere  und  neuere  Geschichte  dieses  Lundes,  als  man  zu  hoffen 
wagte,  und  aus  so  griindiiehen  Vorarbeiten  mussen  zuletzt  auch  geschichtliche 
Kunstwerke  hervorgehn.     Mpge  nur  auch  durch  verbreiteten  Unterricht  in  den 
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Schulen,  Sinn  und  Ncignng  fur  die  Gcschichte  iiberhaupt,  immcr  melir  geweckt 
werden ;  denn  so  wie  die  alte  Welt  von  der  grossartigen  Entwickelung  der 
vereinigten  Stamen  lernen  soil,  darf  auch  America  den  Faden  nicht  abreissen, 
der  die  Menschheit  zu  eineni  Ganzen  verkni'ipft. 

Nochruals,  mit  der  grossteu  Auchtung  und  Dankbarkeit  Ihr  ergebenster, 

vfRAUMER* 

John  Jay,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  New  York  Historical  Society. 

[translation.] 

Esteemed  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  express  in  my  motlier  tongue,  with  double  heart- 
felt cordiality,  the  many  thanks  I  owe  you ;  Hrst  for  having  done  me  the  great 
honor  of  receiving  me  among  the  members  of  your  Society ;  then  for  having 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  learned  papers  of  that  body  ;  and  lastly,  for  all  the 
kindness  and  goodness  you  have  shown  me  in  New  York. 

The  united  activity  of  so  many  societies  sheds  more  light  on  the  early  and 
recent  history  of  this  country,  than  one  might  have  ventured  to  hope  ;  and  from 
6uch  fundamental  and  preliminary  labors  scientific  historical  works  must  at 
last  proceed. 

May  a  desire  and  inclination  for  history  in  general  be  more  and  more  aroused 
through  the  improved  state  of  scholastic  instruction ;  for  as  the  old  world  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  wonderful  development  of  the  United  States,  America 
also  must  never  sever  the  tie  which  binds  together  all  mankind  in  a  common 
brotherhood. 
.    Again,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  thankfulness,  your  most  obedient, 

v.  RAUMER. 

Boston,  Sept  15,  1S44. 


FROM    ROBERT    GREENIIOW,    ESQ.,    OF    WASHINGTON. 

\Vashin<;tox,  City,  Nov.  16,  1844. 

Sir:  I  received  the  letter  by  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  invite  me  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  on  the  — th  instant,  and  it  is  with 
extreme  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  which  I  could  not 
fail  to  derive  from  an  assemblage  of  persons  so  distinguished,  for  objects  so 
interesting  to  myself.  I  can  therefore  only  request  you,  sir,  to  present  to  the 
Society,  as  a  mark  of  my  respect,  a  copy  of  my  sketches  of  the  "History  of 
Tripoli  and  the  other  Barbary  States,"  written  a  few  years  since.  I  hope  ere 
long  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  Library  my  "  History  of  Oregon  and  California," 
with  the  accompanying  map  of  the  western  division  of  our  continent ;  the  fruits 
of  long  devotion  to  the  subject,  which,  though  fur  several  months  in  print,  has 
from  peculiar  circumstances  not  yet  been  published. 

Could  I  be  present  at  the  meeting,  I  should  endeavor  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  a  subject  which  would,  1  think,  form  ja  proper  theme  for  its 
labors.  I  would  recommend  that  some  member  or  committee  be  charged  to  pre- 
pare a  memoir  on  the  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  Consts  of  our  Republic.  Much 
has  been  recently  collected  and  communicated  to  the  world,  by  Biddle,  Bancroft, 
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Graham,  and  others,  on  .'hie  interring  subject  ;  but  the  particulars  of  the  dis- 
covery and  exploration  of  many  oC  the  most  important  parts  of  those  coasts,  are 
only  to  be  learned  from  xhe  eld  writers  by  wuo«]  'ney  were  first  made  known  to 
the  public.  In  confirmation  of  this,  [  will  ask,  what  recent  work  contains  any 
account  of  the  first  discovery  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ?  though  it  is  related,  with 
enough  of  details  to  establish  the  facts,  in  u  venerable  volume  which  forms  a  part 
of  your  precious  Library. 

Should  you,  sir,  consider  what  I  have  .caid  on  this  last  point  worthy  of 
being  submitted  to  the  -Society,  and  any  measures  taken  by  that  body  for  the 
objects  proposed,  1  shall  be  happy  to  aid  in  furthering  them  by  any  means  in  my 
power. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respecifully, 

Your  obedient  sen-ant, 

ROBERT  GREENHOW. 
To  Feeders  De  Peyster,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York 

Historical  Society. 


FROM   MR.    C-EOILGE    A.    WARD. 

To  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Dear  Sir:  Unable  to  give  my  early  attendance  at  this  evening's  meeting,  J 
beg  to  inclose  a  communication  this  day  received  by  me,  respecting  the  Hugue- 
nots who  settled  in  Virginia. 

The  history  of  such  of  that  persecuted  but  admirable  class  as  reached  America, 
ought  not  to  be  lost,  and  to  me  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to  gather  whatever  will 
illustrate  it,  even  in  a  very  partial  degree. 

Ought  we  not  to  look  to  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Jay  for  much  matter 
relative  to  those  who  settled  in  New  York?  and  to  the  Bowdoins  for  a  history 
of  those  who  established  a  church  in  Boston,  which  was  for  many  years  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Le  Mercien? 

Mr.  Disosway,  the  gentleman  who  made  the  inclosed  communication,  in  late 
researches  on  Staten  Island,  has  discovered  an  illuminated  parchment  grant,  made 
by  Queen  Anne,  of  lands  of  several  miles  in  extent  on  the  western  part  of  that 
bland,  to  sundry  Huguenots  who  settled  there,  (among  whom  were  ancestors  of 
his)  which  document  he  will  present  to  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting. 
With  profound  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir, 
Your  ob't  servant, 

GEORGE  A.  WARD. 

New  Yoj^,  Dec:  3,  1S44. 


New  Yoke,  Dec.  2,  1844. 
My  Dear  Sir, — With  all  the  research  that  characterizes  the  historical  investi- 
gations of  this  dav,  wc  know  but  little  of  that  noble  race,  the  Huguenots.     A 
1G 
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succinct  history  of  the  French  Protestants,  before  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
would  have  been  considered  as  libellous;  hence  the  almost  general  silence  of 
French  authority  on  the  subject.  But  little  is  even  known  of  the  violence  and 
persecutions  at  Nismes  in  1815,  and  of  those  modern  persecutions  which  then 
desolated  the  South  of  France. 

Their  American  history  is  also  a  work  yet  to  be  written  ;  but  still  we  may 
gather  up  and  preserve  many  valuable  fragments  for  such  an  undertaking,  import- 
ant as  such  a  work  will  be  at  some  day  to  the  American  people. 

As  early  as  the  year  1GD0,  King  William,  then  on  the  throne  of  England,  en- 
couraged the  emigration  of  the  French  Huguenots  to  his  plantations  in  Virginia, 
and  about  300  families  emigrated  the  year  following;  about  two  hundred  more 
followed,  and  thus  adding  to  their  numbers,  until  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children  fled  from  France  to  Virginia,  on  account  of  the 
reformed  faith. 

The  first  emigrants  settled  on  some  rich  lands  about  twenty  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, on  the  south  side  of  James  river.  The  lands  were  formerly  occupied  by  a 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Monacans.  This  land  still  re- 
tains its  name,  and  is  now  called  the  Monacal)  Town  ;  and  an  old  church  erected 
there  is  yet  called  the  Monacan  Church. 

•Those  who  arrived  the  second  year  went  also  to  the  same  place,  but  many  of 
them  dispersed  about  the  neighboring  country.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  pur- 
sued a  liberal  course  of  policy  to  the  settlers  at  the  Monacan  Town,  making  them 
large  grants  of  money  and  provisions,  and  freeing  them  from  all  taxes  for  several 
years.  They  were  celebrated  U  r  their  industry  in  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts, 
manufacturing  their  own  clothes.  They  distilled  brandies  and  a  wine  from  the 
wild  grapes  of  the  woods,  which  was  a  strong  claret  and  of  a  curious  flavor.  I 
have  recently  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  rare  curiosity,  formerly  belonging  to 
this  settlement  at  the  Monacan  Town.  It  belongs  to  a  gentleman  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  and  is  a  valuable  Huguenot  reiic.  I  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind  except  this 
in  existence,  and  should  your  Historical  Society  deem  it  of  sufheient  importance, 
the  article  might  possibly  be  obtained  f  r  its  cabinet. 

It  is  entitled,  "A  Register  containing  the  Baptisms  made  within  the  Church 
of  the  French  Reformers,  in  the  Manakin  Town  in  Virginia,  within  the  Parish 
of  King  William,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1701,  the  20th  of  March.  Done  by 
Jacques  Loblet,  clerk." 

The  Register  contains  about  twenty-five  pnges  of  foolscap  paper,  written  in 
French.  I  will  give  you,  a?  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  the  fuilowing  entries.  The 
bad  orthography,  &c,  is  literally  copied  : 

"Jean  Chostain,  fils  de  Jean  Chostain  ett  de  Marianne  Chostain,  les  pere  et 
mere,  nee  le  23  de  Septembre  1721,  est  baptise  le  5  d'Octobre,  par  M.  Fountaine. 
lis  ava  pour  parain  et  marene  Pierre  David  et  Anne  sa  femme,  le  quels  ont  de 
claree  que  cest  enfan  est  nee  le  jour  et  an  que  d-'shus. 

"Signce,  JACQUE  LOBLET,  Clerk." 

°  John  Chostain,  son  of  John  Chostain  and  of  Marianne  Chostain,  the  father 
and  mother,  born  the  26th  of  September,  1721,  was  baptized  the  5th  of  October, 
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by  Mr.  Fontaine.*  He  had  for  godfather  and  godmother  Pierre  David  and 
Anne  his  wife,  who  have  declared  that  this  infant  was  born  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid. 

"Signed,  JACQUE  LOBLET,  Clerk." 

Here  is  another : 

"  Le  1  avril,  17-10,  est  nee  Marie  Wattkins,  fille  de  Stephen  Wattkins  et  de 
Judith  sa  femrne,  a  eu  pour  parain  William  Hampton,  pour  Marianne  Magdelaine 
Chostain  et  Marie  Farsi. 

"JEAN  CHOSTAIN." 

"April  1,  1710,  was  born  Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen  Wattkins  and  Judith 
his  wife.  She  had  for  godfather  William  Hampton,  for  godmothers  Magdalen 
Chostain  and  Mary  Farsi. 

"  JEAN  CHOSTAIN." 

Other  pages  contain  a  record  of  deaths.     This  is  one  : 

"  Le  29  de  Janvier  1723-2-1,  mourt  le  Sieur  Anthoine  Trabue,  agee  danviron 
sinquaint  sik  a  sept  annees  fut  enterree  le  30  du  meme  mois. 

"  J.  LOBLET,  Clerk." 

"January  29th,  1723-24,  died  Sir  Anthony  Trabue,  aged  about  fifty-six  or 
seven  years.  '  He  was  buried  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

"  J.  LOBLET,  Clerk." 

I  subjoin  some  of  the  names  found  in  the  Baptismal  Register : 

David  Monford  Nerin,  (minister,)  Dupuy,  Salle,  Martain,  Mallett,  Guenant, 
Dupre,  Bernard,  Amonet,  Goin,  Rassine,  Benin,  Reno,  Leseur,  Pinnot,  Sumpter, 
Jordin,  Gavain,  &,c,  &c. ;  and  these  English  names,  probably  introduced  by 
intermarriage :  Harris,  Flomnoy,  Ford,  Wattkins,  Cooke,  Robinson,  Edmon, 
Stanford,  Smith,  Williamson,  Brook,  &c,  &c. 

They  deserve  credit  for  their  attention,  in  these  religious  matters,  to  the 
negroes.  In  the  same  register  of  Baptisms,  we  find  Thomberlin,  (Northumber- 
land,) Joan,  Jaque,  Annibal,  Oilive,  Robert,  Jak,  Susan,  Primus,  Moll,  Pegg, 
Nanny,  Tobie,Dorote,  Agge,  Pompe,  Caesar,  Amy,  Johann,  Tom,  Harry,  Cipio, 
Bosen,  Sam,  Tabb,  Jupiter,  Samson,  Pope,  Yarmouth,  Cuffy,  Robin,  Diana, 
Ester,  Tullis,  Judy,  Adam,  &c,  &c.,  &c. 

Intending  to  trouble  you  with  only  a  few  lines,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of 
your  Society  to  the  document  in  Virginia,  my  communication  has  run  to  several 
pages.     I  hope  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you,  however. 
With  kind  regard,  yours, 

GABRIEL  P.  DISOSWAY. 


*  Note. — It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  from  this  family,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fontaine 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  .lamps  Maury,  have  descended  hundreds  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  old  Virginia,  embracing  ministers,  members  of  the  bar,  legislators,  and  public 
officers.  Another  Huguenot  minister  of  the  same  name,  and  probably  related  to  the  one 
referred  to.  embarked  with  his  wife  and  live  children  for  America.  When  in  sight  of 
Boston,  they  all  perished  at  sea.  A  relative  of  the  family  thus  writes  at  that  day:  "We 
may  with  great  justice  reckon  seven  persons  among  the  martyrs  of  our  family;  for  they 
comeoutof  France,  abandoning  a  very  good  property  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  for  the 
leaves  and  the  bark." 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY  7,  1845. 

FIRST   VjCE-?BESIDENT   IN    THE    CHAIR. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year : — 

Hon.  ALBERT  GALLATIN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Hon.  LUTHER  BRADISH,  First  Vice-President. 

Rev.  THOMAS  DE  WITT,  D.  D.,  Second  Vice  President. 

CYRUS  MASON,  D.  D.,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  R.  BARTLETT,  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary. 

JOHN  JAY,  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 

JOHN  BIGELOW,  Re cording  Secretary. 

GEORGE  GIBBS,  Librarian. 

The  annual  Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Libra- 
rian and  Treasurer,  were  severally  read  and  ordered  to  be 
published. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ward  read  the  following  Poem,  prepared 
by  him  for  the  Anniversary  Celebration  : — 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


There  are  who  doubtless  deem  it  justly  said 

That  fact  with  poesy  should  never  wed  : 

That  the  rash  ardor  which  the  bard  inspires 

Disturbs  the  calm,  true  History  requires  : 

Who  draws  from  Nature,  and  her  matchless  hues 

Need  no  intrusive  touches  of  the  Musei 

Which  mar,  though,  graceful,  and  offend,  though  smooth, 

The  Greek  simplicity  of  sober  truth. 
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'Tis  just — when  Fancy,  passing  lawful  bounds, 
The  fair  proportions  of  the  truth  confounds; 
Not,  when  she  simply  to  the  light  would  hold, 
And  crown  the  picture  with  her  frame  of  gold  ; 
And  reasons  throng  me  why  the  Muses  twain, 
That  o'er  the  realms  of  fact,  and  fancy  reign, 
Would  search  the  heart  more  surely  hand  in  hand, 
And  rule  more  widely  with  a  twin  command. 
So  thought  the  Greek  :  and  in  his  lofty  love 
Would  have  them  sisters,  sired  by  mighty  Jove, 
And  for  a  brother  gave  the  God  of  song — 
May  his  high  fantasy  survive  him  long ! 
And  the  fair  sisters,  linking  art  with  art, 
Still  sway  the  common  empire  of  the  heart ! 
Still — sober.  History  with  style  severe 
On  brazen  tablet  grave  her  record  clear ; 
While  song  all-glowing  melts  the  heart  of  youth 
To  take  the  sovereign  impress  of  the  truth. 

In  sooth,  historic  pictures  might  be  shown 

So  richly  bright  with  splendors  all  their  own 

That  wildest  Fancy  scarce  could  tint  so  high  : 

As  sun-born  rainbows  would  a  Claude  defy. 

Not  travelled  Fiction  from  her  starry  range 

Can  tales  rehearse  than  History's  own,  more  strange  : 

Whose  record,  various  with  all  human  ill, 

Rivals  romance  in  every  power  to  thrill. 

Nay — I  am  bold  to  proffer  to  disclose 

From  the  full  chronicle  of  human  woes — 

Of  human  trial — human  enterprise — 

More  hardy  venture,  more  self-sacrifice, 

Heroic  virtue  in  a  righteous  cause, 

Patience  in  shame — forbearance  in  applause, 

Garnished  with  scenes  more  rare  from  Nature's  reign, 

Than  lawless  Fancy  in  her  cups  could  feign. 

To  look  no  further  down  the  slope  of  time — 
Whate'er  of  wondrous,  chivalrous,  sublime, 
Romance  could  fable,  shall  outrivalled  prove 
By  the  stntnge  story  of  the  land  we  love. 
10* 
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Take  first  the  scene  wherein  she  sprang  to  birth,. 

And  rose  a  wonder  to  the  startled  earth  : 

For  dim,  mysterious  ages  did  she  lie, 

And  bare  her  waste  of  beauties  to  the  sky. 

A  dream,  a  hope,  a  fable,  all  unknown — 

Save  to  the  bard's  far-seeing  eye  alone : 

Earth  had  grown  old  in  empire's  dull  decay 

Before  the  bold  world-hunter  to  the  day 

Revealed  her  treasures  :   Lo  !  upon  the  main 

His  bark  is  launched — through  struggling  years  of  pain 

Master  at  length  of  action,  and  the  way  : 

The  sneer  of  fools,  the  life-long,  sick  delay, 

The  tardy  aid  of  princes — all  o'ercome, 

Behold  him  battling  with  the  storm,  and  foam, 

The  mutinous  crew — the  frightful  waste  unknown — 

Fame,  fortune  staked,  and  nations  gazing  on. 

No  picture  in  the  annals  of  our  kind 
So  marks  the  ruling  majesty  of  mind, 
As  lone  Columbus  following  the  sun  : 
By  the  Great  Thought  sustained,  that  led  him  on. 
True  to  the  light,  that,  beckoning  to  the  west, 
Like  Israel's  pillar  points  the  promised  rest, 
Cheering  his  bosom  as  the  pressing  gale 
Still  onward — onward  drives  his  constant  sail. 
How  leaped  that  noble  heart,  as  on  the  west 
In  anxious  gaze,  like  lover  all  unblest 
He  stood — when  sudden  through  the  dusk  afar 
A  light ! — and  what  ? — a  torch  ?  — or  but  a  star  ? — 
Aye  ! — His  a  star — a  world  ! — the  strife  is  past, 
'     And  genius  triumphs  in  the  proof  at  last. 

No  art  may  counterfeit  that  blushing  land, 
All  fresh,  and  virgin  from  the  Maker's  hand: 
The  isles  of  beauty,  with  their  proves  of  balm, 
The  idle  seas,  the  skies'  perennial  calm ; 
All  fruits,  all  flowers  of  Nature's  lavish  prime 
Steeped  in  the  rapture  of  voluptuous  clime  ! 

Go  read  the  story  in  the  graceful  dress 

Of  our  own  faultless  Irving — whom  God  bless  ! — 
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And  own  Jiin  cunning  pencil  never  drew 
A  sketch  so  wondrous — yet,  so  surely  true. 

i 
Now,  from  these  golden  regions  of  the  sun 
Turn  we  to  ruder  scenes,  and  triumphs  won 
On  stern  New  England's  iron-fronted  shore : 
Frightful  with  storms,  and  baffled  ocean's  roar. 

Behold  f — new-landed,  houseless,  on  the  strand, 
Bare  to  the  Icy  blast,  a  pilgrim  hand : 
Old  men,  young  maidens,  children,  side  by  side 
With  strenuous  manhood,  their  defence  and  guide : 
A  solemn  group  upon  the  rocky  verge — 
Before — the  savage.,  and  behind — the  surge  : 
By  cruel  beasts,  and  more  rapacious  man 
Opposed,  with  heartless  winter  in  the  van. 
But  what  are  foes,  or  obstacles  to  thee  ? 
Unprisoned  wanderer !  since  the  mind  is  free — 
He  bares  his  manly  forehead  to  the  sky, 
In  thanks  for  woes  that  bring  him  liberty; 
And  his  full  anthem  swallows  in  its  flood 
Remorseless  winter  howling  through  the  wood  : 
"  Rent,  the  rude  links  of  Europe's  galling  chain  ! 
Burst,  the  long  trammels  of  the  bigot's  reign ! 
The  dreariest  wild  where  Freedom  lights  her  shrine 
Already  blooms — the  praise,  O  God  !  be  thine  !" 

Now  mark  a  picture  on  a  scale  more  vast ! — 
For  moral  grandeur,  noblest  of  the  past. 
No  gallant  venture,  with  its  own  wild  charms — 
No  ta7nc-hcroic  enterprise  of  arm? — 
A  crisis,  heroes  vainly  would  control — ■ 
That  claims  the  stoutest  sinews  of  the  soul. 
'Twas  when  our  Great  First  Senate,  on  the  brink 
Of  published  freedom,  paused — but  not  to  shrink — 
Paused  their  deep  wrongs  full  measure  to  review, 
For  so  long  years  that  ever  gathering  grew : 
Remonstrance,  prayer,  petition,  all  in  vain — 
Oppression  but  more  tightly  drew  the  chain : 
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At  length,  the  Great  Necessity,  long  fed 

With  daily  wrongs,  swelled — that  the  brimming  head 

Lacked  but  the  final  drop  to  overflow : 

That  drop  at  Lexington  was  shed — and  now 

The  hour  is  come  to  cleave  the  cramping  chain, 

And  loose  their  fortunes  to  the  stormy  main. 

Tremendous  moment !  teeming  with  the  doom 

Of  shadowy  nations  yet  within  the  womb. 

Solemn,  in  silence  awful,  and  profound 

The  Fathers  sit  in  majesty  around : 

Resolved,  not  rash; — for  wisely  had  they  weighed 

The  power  they  braved,  the  stake,,  the  hopeless  aid  : 

Unmoved,  not  senseless ; — for  at  heart  they  wring 

With  the  sure  woes  success  itself  must  brins  : 

And  now  they  rise  to  cast  their  load  of  ill — 

And  with  an  impulse  of  courageous  will, 

Mightier  than  Cccsar's  when  he  leaped  the  line, 

Defying  augury  and  Rome — they  sfgn  I 

The  bond  is  rent,  and  perish  or  prevail, 

The  bark  of  Freedom  drives  before  the  gale  ! 

The  time  would  fail  me — and  the  skill  indeed — 
To  paint  the  crowding  terrors  that  succeed ; 
Th'  invasion,  strife,  retreat,  the  wide  dismay, 
The  flying  Senate,  the  victorious  fray, 
The  flame,  the  pillage  of  the  hireling  foe, 
The  dreadful  winter — the  desponding  woe — 
Privation,  treason — all  the  trials  sore 
The  faithful  army  and  their  leader  bore — 
Their  peerless  leader ! — he,  whose  household  name- 
No  mention  needs — that  won  them  more  than  fame. 

Nor  need  I  dwell  on  later  wreaths  than  these 
Wrung  from  the  High  Dictatress  of  the  seas: 
AVho  scattered  wreck  her  panic  foes  among, 
And  with  the  iron  thunder  of  her  tongue 
Silenced  the  world,  that  truckled  like  a  slave, 
And  rode  sublime  the  undisputed  wave.     " 
Then,  fired  with  wrongs  our  little  Navy  spake — 
That  from  the  strongest  would  no  insult  take — 
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But  sought  as  boldly  as  an  equol  foe: 

Confronting,  closing,  dealing  blow  for  blow — 

Matching  the  giant's  strength  with  desperate  zeal, 

That  every  pellet  of  her  iron  hail 

Winged  with  young  Freedom's  earnest  shout,  sank  home 

In  virgin  timbers,  never  yet  overcome. 

And  now  with  well  earned  pride  she  rears  her  crest, 

And  towers  among  hev  peers  :  or,  moored  at  rest, 

Mute  as  the  sea-bird  after  stormy  times, 

Rocks  on  all  waves,  familiar  to  all  climes, 

'Tis  not  alone  the  past,  so  strangely  true, 

Dishonors  fiction,  but  the  future  too — 

The  soaring  future  of  the  land  we  prize  ! — 

For  man's  last  dwelling  shall  the  proudest  rise. 

Go  stand  in  fancy  on  the  lordly  side 

Of  Alleghanian  mountains  :  mark  the  tide 

Of  streaming  millions,  spread  with  endless  trail 

To  take  their  places  in  that  mighty  vale — 

Swelling,  and  surging  onward  without  rest, 

Topping  the  rocky  bar/ier  of  the  west 

'Till  far  Pacific  bounds  the  torrent's  reach, 

Beating  with  steady  pulse,  along  the  solemn  beach. 

Hark !  from  the  swarming  hosts,  along  the  breeze, 
Not  loud,  but  vast,  a  voice  like  murmuring  seas: — 
And  lo  !  a  vision,  flush  with  golden  ilame — 
Domes,  marble  cities,  monuments  of  fame — 
A  people  numberless  as  now  the  leaves 
That  roof  their  forests — all  that  peace  achieves, 
Trophies  of  art — of  science,  still  unfold — 
Chaos  of  unimagiued  glories,  hold  ! — 
For  reason's  eye  is  baffled  with  the  glare, 
And  fancy  drops  her  pencil  in  despair  ! 

My  task  is  finished  : — proving  as  I  hope — 
If  proof  may  ripen  in  so  brief  a  scope — 
More  rare  romance  is  wedded  with  the  true 
Than  braggart  Fancy  ever  dreamed,  or  drew. 
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Fain  would  I  hope  we  ne'er,  without  avail, 

May  list  the  briefest  version  of  our  tale  : 

But  feci  at  all  the  struggles  of  the  state 

How  much  it  needs  to  make  a  people  great  ; 

And  as  our  fathers'  triumphs  we  review, 

Ask  of  our  hearts  if  nought  from  us  be  due  : — 

If  theirs  the  high  commission  of  the  skies 

To  win  of  land,  and  liberty  the  prize, 

Our  own,  though  haply  of  an  humbler  strain, 

Is  no  less  truly  vital — to  sustain. 

Such  be  our  worthy  purpose — come  what  must — 

With  hand,  head,  heart  to  keep  the  sacred  trust ! 

O !  who  can  stand  upon  the  solemn  ground, 
By  such  a  past — by  such  a  future  bound — 
By  all  the  charms  encircled,  soft,  or  grand, 
That  make  a  wonder  of  his  native  land, 
Nor  with  devotion  prove  her  high  control — 
Nor  feel  the  noble  impulse  thrill  the  soul, 
To  add  one  leaflet  to  her  laurelled  name — 
One  stone  to  pile  her  pyramid  of  fame  ! 


The  Vice  President  having  left  the  Chair,  it  was  taken 
at  the  request  of  the  Society,  by  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Hon.  William  W.  Campbell,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  tender  their  thanks  to  William 
Beach  Lawrence,  Esq.,  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  First  Vice  President  during  the 
many  years  in  which  he  has  filled  that  office. 

Mr.  Lawrence  briefly  expressed  his  acknowledgments 
and  the  Society  adjourned. 
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♦Bronson,  Isaac 
Bronson,  Oliver,  M.  D. 
Brooks,  Joshua 
Brown,  Gardiner  S. 
■(■Brown,  James 
Brown,  Thomas 
♦Bruce,  Archibald,  M.  D. 
♦Buchanan,  Walter  \Y.,  M.  D. 
fBucknor,  William  G. 
♦Bullus,  John 
Bulkley,  Thomas,  Jr. 
♦Bunner,  Pvudolph 
Burritt,  Francis 
♦Busby,  Charles  A. 
♦Bushnell,  Campbell 
Bushnell,  Orsamus 
Butler,  Benj.F.,  LL.  D. 
Butler,  Charles 


Chauncey,  Henry 
Chauncey,  William 
♦Chester,  John,  D.  D. 
Childs,  Samuel  R.,  M.  D. 
Childs,  Heman  W. 
♦Chilton,  Charles 
♦Chilton,  George 
Choules,  Rev.  John  Overton 
j-Clark,  Gerardus 
♦Clark,  Thomas 
♦Clarkson,  Gen.  Matthew 
♦Clement,  James 
Cleveland,  Augustus 
♦Clinton,  De  Witt,  LL.  D. 
Clinton,  Charles  A. 
f  CI  owes,  Rev.  Timothy 
Cobb,  Lyman 
Cooley,  James  Ewing 
Coit,  Joshua 

Cogswell,  Joseph  G.,  LL.  D. 
♦Colden,  C.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Golden,  David  C. 
♦Coles,  Benjamin  U. 
♦Cooper,  William 
fCollins,  Thomas 
Cotheal,  Alexander  J. 
♦Cowdrey,  Samuel 
Cozzens,  Abraham  I\f. 
Crosby,  John  P. 
Curtis,  lulward 
Curtis,  George 
Cutting,  Francis  B. 


t  Life  Members. 
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♦Cutting,  William 

Daly,  Hon.  Charles  P. 

*Da  Ponte,  Lorenzo  L. 

Darby,  William 

Davies,  Henry  E. 

Davis,  Chas    Aug. 

Davis,  Thomas  A. 

Day,  Sherman 

De  Kay,  George  C. 

De  Kay,  James  E.,  M.  D. 

Deming,  Henry  C. 

♦De  Peyster,  Fredeiic 

"(•De  Peyster,  Frederic 

De  Peyster,  James  F. 

*Depuy,  Cornelius  E.,  M.  D. 

Devereux,  John  C,  Jr. 

♦De  Witt,  Simeon 

De  Witt,  Thomas,  D.  D. 

Dickinson,  Richard  W.,  D.  D 

Dillon,  Robert  J. 

Dodge,  Robert 

Dorr,  Henry  C. 

Dorr,  Francis  O. 

♦Dougherty,  Addison 

Douglas,  Jonathan  H. 

Draper,  Prof.  J.  W.,  M.  D. 

Draper,  Simeon 

Dubois,  Cornelius,  Jr. 

Duer,  John 

♦Dunlap,  William 

Duyckinck,  Evert  A. 

fDurand,  A.  B. 

Dwight,  Henry,  Jr. 

fDwight,  Theodore 

Dwight,  Theodore,  Jr. 

♦Dyckman,  Jacob,  M.  D. 

Earle,  Pliny,  M.  D. 


♦Eastbum,  James 

Eastburn,  Rt.  Rev.  M.,  D.  D. 

Bbbette,  J;  J.  A. 

♦Eddy,  Caspar  Wistar,  M.  D. 
♦Eddy,  John 
♦Eddy,  John  H. 
♦Eddy,  Thomas 
♦Edgar,  William 
♦Edgar,  William  J  r. 
Edmonds.  Francis  W. 
Edmonds,  John  W. 
Edwards,  Henry  P. 
♦Emmet,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Thomas  Addis 
Endicott,  George 
Endicott,  William 
Evarts,  William  M. 

Fairman,  William 
♦Fay,  Joseph  D. 
Fellows,  Richard  S. 
Ferguson,  Jordan  G. 
Fessenden,  Thomas 
Field,  Benjamin  H. 
Field,  David  D. 
fField,  Hickson  W. 
f Field,  H.  W.,  Jr. 
Field,  Osgood 
Fish,  Hon.  Hamilton 
♦Fish,  Witehead 
Fisk,  Jonathan 
Fleming,  Augustus 
Folsom,  George 
♦Forbes  John 
♦Forry,  Samuel,  M.  D. 
Foster,  Ciiarles  Vvr. 
Foster,  Frederick  G. 
Foster,  Samuel  H.,  Jr. 
Fowler,  Joseph 
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fFrancis,  John  W.,  M.'I). 
♦Francis,  Henry  M.,  M.  D. 
Frelinghuysen,  Tl,  LL.  D. 
Fuller,  Hiram 
*Fulton,  Robert 
Furman,  Gabriel 

*Gahn,  Henry 

f  Gallatin,  Albert,  LL.  D. 

Gallatin,  Albeit,  R. 

Gallatin,  James 

Gardiner,  Samuel  S. 

Gardner,  C.  K. 

♦Gibbs,  Col.  George 

fGibbs,  George 

Goodhue,  Jonathan 

fGoodrich,  A.  T. 

Gracie,  Robert 

*Gracie,  William 

♦Graham,  John 

*Graham,  John  A.,  LL.  D. 

Graham,  John  L. 

♦Graves,  Roswell,  M.  I). 

Gray,  John  F.,  M.  D. 

Greacen,  James  R.,  M.  D. 

Green,  Horace,  M.  D. 

Greene,  John  C. 

Greenhow,  Robert 

Griffing,  Samuel 

fGriscom,  John,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Griswold,  George  C. 

Haggerty,  John 
*Haight,  Benjamin 
Haight,  Benjamin  I.,  D.  D. 
*Haines,  Charles  G. 
Hall,  Willis 
Hallett,  WiEiam  P. 
Halliday,  Edward  C. 
Hamilton,  John  C.  ; 


Hammersley,  Andrew  S. 

♦Harris,  William,  D.  D. 

Harris,  Townsend 

Harvey,  Jacob 

Hatch,  George  W. 

♦Hawes,  William  P. 

Hawks,  Francis  L.,  D.  D. 

♦Henderson,  William 

Henry,  Prof.  Caleb  S.,  D.  D. 

"fllcrring,  James 

Herring,  Thomas 

fHerring,  William 

Hicks,  Henry  W. 

Hicks,  Samuel  M. 

Hilger,  Maunce 

•Hobart,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D. 

Hobart,  Day  ten 

Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno 

Hoffman,  Ogden 

Hoffman,  Murray 

♦Hopkins,  S.  M.j  LL.  D. 

Hoppin,  William  J. 

Hone,  John 

fllone,  Philip 

Horn,  William  T. 

♦Hosack,  Alexander,  M.  D. 

Hosack,  Alexander  H.,  M.  D. 

♦Hosack,  David,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Howe,  Josiah 

Howland,  Samuel  S. 

♦Hunn,  John  S. 

Hunt,  Freeman 

Hunter,  Charles  F. 

Hurlburt,  Elisha  P.  1 

Ingraham,  Hon.  D.  P. 
Inglis,  William 
In  man,  Henry 
♦Inskeep,  Abraham  H. 
•(•Irving,  Washington,  LL.  D. 
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♦Ives,  Ansell  W.,  M.  D. 

Jackson,  William  II.,  M.  D. 

Jarvis,  Jay 

*Jarvis,  John  Wesley 

f  Jarvis,  Samuel  F.,  D.  D.,  LL. 

Jaudon,  Samuel 

♦Jay,  John,  LL.  D. 

fJay,  John 

Jay,  John  C,  M.  D. 

*Jay,  Peter  Augustus,  LL.  D, 

Jay,  Hon.  William 

Jenny,  Ephraim  II. 

Jones,  David  S. 

Jones,  George 

*Jones,  Rev.  Cave 

Jones,  James  I. 

*  Jones,  John  Q. 

*Jones,  Samuel 

j"Jones,  Hon.  Samuel,  LL.  D. 

Johnson,  Alexander 

Johnson,  William  Samuel 

f  Johnson,  William,  LL.  D. 

Johnston,  John 

Keese,  John 
*Kemp,  John,  LL.  D. 
Kelly,  Robert  E. 
Kelly,  WTilliam 
Kennedy,  David  S. 
■(■Kent,  James,  LL.  D. 
♦Kermit,  Henry 
fKing,  Charles 
King,  Charles  R.,  M.  D. 
♦King,  Frederic  G.,  M.  D. 
fKing,  John  Alsop 
♦King,  Rufus,  LL.  D. 
Kingsland,  Richards 
Kinney,  Franklin  S. 
Kip,  Rev.  William  J. 
17* 


Kissam,  Pochard  S.,  M.  D. 
Knapp,  Shepherd 
*Kunze,  John  C,  D.  D. 

Laight,  Edward  W. 
D.  Laight,  Henry 
♦Lambert,  David  R. 
Lane,  Josiah 

♦Lawrence,  Augustine  H. 
♦Lawrence,  John 
Lawrence,  John  L. 
Lawrence,  John  S. 
Lawrence,  Thomas 
♦Lawrence,  William 
fLawrence,  William  Beach 
Lawrence,  Richard  M. 
Lawson,  James 
Lee,  Charles  A.,  M.  D. 
Lee,  James 
Lenox,  James 
Leupp,  Charles  M. 
♦IjEwis,  General  Morgan 
Lewis,  Prof.  Tayler,  LL.  D. 
♦Lewis,  Zachariah 
Ledyard,  Henry 
♦Linn,  William,  D.  D. 
♦Livingston,  B.,  LL.  D. 
Livingston,  Cambridge 
Livingston,  Charles  L. 
♦Livingston,  E.,  LL.  D. 
♦Livingston,  Edward  P. 
♦Livingston,  John  H.,  D.  D. 
♦Livingston,  R.  R.,  LL.  D. 
Logan,  Adam  D. 
♦Lorillard,  Jacob 
Lord,  Rufus  L.  < 

Low,  Cornelius 
♦Ludlow,  John  C.  * 
Ludlow,  Thomas  W. 
Lydig,  Philip  M. 
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Pendleton,  Edmund  H. 
*Pendleton  James,  M.  D. 
*Perkins,  Benjamin  D. 
*Perkins,  Richard  D. 
Perkins,  Cyrus,  M.  D. 
Peters,  Absalom,  D.  D. 
Peters,  John  R. 
Phalen,  James 
Phillips,  William  W.,  D.  D. 
Pickett,  Albert 
Pickett,  John  W, 
Pierrepont,  Henry  E. 
*fPintard,  John,  LL.  D. 
*Platt,  James  Kent,  M.  D. 
Post,  Alfred  C,  M.  D. 
Post,  Minturn,  M.  D. 
Post,  Waldron,  B. 
*Post,  Wright,  M.  D. 
Potts,  George,  D.  D. 
fPowell,  William  H. 
Powers,  William  P. 
Prime,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Putnam,  George  P. 
Putnam,  R.,  M.  D. 

j-Quitman,  Fred.  H.,  M.  D. 

*Rafinesque,  Prof.  C. 
Rapelje,  Silvanus 
*Ray,  Richard 
*Remmey,  John 
Remsen,  Henry 
*Remsen,  Peter 
Rhinelander,  William  C. 
Richards,  Edgar  U. 
Richmond,  Rev.  William 
*Riker,  Richard 
Robbins,  George  S. 
Robinson,  Prof.  E.,  D.  D.,  LL, 
Pvobinson,  Beverly 


Rockwell,  William,  M.  D. 
fRodgers,  Benjamin  Woolsey 
Rogers,  J.  Smyth,  M.  D. 
*Romayne,  Nicholas,  M.  D. 
*Roineyn,  John  B.,  D.  D. 
f  Roosevelt,  Isaac,  M.  D. 
Ross,  William  M.,  M.  D. 
Rudd,  John  C. 
Ruggles,  Samuel  B. 
fR-ussell,  Archibald 
Russell,  Charles  H. 
Russell,  Richard  F. 
*Rutherford,  John 
Rutherford,  Walter 

*Sampson,  William 
Sandford,  Charles  W. 
Sanford,  Edward 
*Sanford,  Nathan 
♦Sands,  Robert  C. 
Saunders,  Frederick 
Savage,  Cornelius 
*SehaefTer,  Rev.  Fred.  Chas. 
Schell,  Augustus 
Schell,  Richard 
Schermerhorn,  Peter 
•f  Schultz,  Christian,  Jr. 
*Seaman,  John  E. 
*Sedgwick,  Henry  D. 
♦Sedgwick,  Robert 
Sedgwick,  Theodore 
Selden,  Dudley 
Sheldon,  Frederick,  Jr. 
Sherwood,  John  D. 
*Simond,  Louis 
Sistare,  Horace 
Smith,  James  0.,  M,  D. 
Smith,  John  Adams 
D.  Smith,  Joseph  W. 
Smith,  Jotham 
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*Smith,  Lemuel 
Smith,  William  II. 
Sommers,  Thomas  S. 
*Spatrord,  H.  Gates,  LL.  D. 
Spier,  Gilbert  M. 
SpoiFord,  Paul 
SpofTord,  Paul  N. 
Stebbins,  Henry  G. 
Stephens,  John  L. 
Stetson,  Charles  A. 
Stevens,  Alexander  H.,  M.  D. 
Stevens,  John  Austin 
Stewart,  F.  Campbell,  M.  D. 
Stewart,  James  B. 
♦Stoddard,  Amos 
♦fStone,  William  L. 
Strong,  Edward  A. 
Strong,  George  T. 
*Stoughton,  James 
Sturges,  Jonathan 
♦Stuyvesant,  Nicholas  W. 
"J"Stuyvesant,  Peter  Gerard 
Suydam,  Lambert 
Suydam,  D.  Lydig 
•fSwan,  Benjamin  L. 

Tallmadge,  James,  LL.  D. 
*Tallmadge,  M.  B. 
Tappan,  Edward  A. 
Taylor,  Rev.  William 
Tellkampf,  Prof.  Louis  J. 
♦Thomas,  Robert 
♦Thompson,'  James 
♦Thompson,  Jeremiah 
♦Thompson,  William  A. 
-[Thompson,  C.  Giovanni 
Tilden,  Samuel  J. 
Tomes,  Francis,  Jr. 
♦Tompkins,  Daniel  D. 
•fTownsend,  Elihu 


♦Trumbull,  Col.  John 
Turner,  Prof.  Sam.  H.,  D.  D. 

Van  Alen,  JohnT. 
Van  Beuren,  John  D. 
Van  Cott,  Joshua  M. 
♦Van  Cortlandt,  Philip 
Van  Ileuvel,  Jacob  A. 
♦Van  Hook,  William  A. 
♦Van  Ness,  William  P. 
Van  Nest,  John 
Van  Norden,  William 
Van  Rensselaer,  Philip  S. 
♦Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  William  P. 
Van  Schaick,  GarratC. 
♦Varick,  Richard 
tVerplanck,  G.  C,  LL.  D. 
♦Verplanck,  Johnston 
Verplanck,  Samuel 

Waddell,  W.  C.  H. 
jWainwright,  J.  M.,  D.  D. 
Walter,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Ward,  Augustus  H. 
Ward,  Elijah 
Ward,  George  A. 
♦Ward,  Henry 
Ward,  Henry  Hall 
jWard,  John 
♦Ward,  Samuel 
Ward,  Samuel 
Ward,  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Waring,  Samuel 
Warner,  Andrew 
Warren,  Winslow,  M.  D. 
Washington,  J.  A.,  M.  D. 
♦Watts,  John  M.D. 
Webb,  James  Watson  v* 

Weeks,  J.  Abeel 
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Weir,  Robert  W. 
Weld,  H.  Hastings 
Welford,  Charles 
♦Wells,  John 
West,  Charles  E. 
fWetmore,  Prosper  M. 
Wetmore,  William  S. 
*Weyman,  Johu  W. 
■fWheaton,  Hon.  Henry,  LL.  D, 
Whitehead,  Wiiliam  A. 
Whitlock,  Samuel  H, 

*  Wilkes,  Charles 
Wilkins,  Gouverneur  M. 
*Willet,  Col.  Marinus 

*  Williams,  Col.  Jonathan 
Williams,  Stephen  C. 

*  Williamson,  Hugh,  M.D.,  LL.  D 
Wilmerding,  William  E. 
*Wilson,  George 


-Wilson,  Peter,  LL.  D. 
Wilson,  William 
Wmihrop,  Benjamin  R. 
*Winthrop3  Francis  B. 
Wintbrop,  Henry  R. 
Winthrop,  John  S. 
Winthrop,  Thomas  C. 
Wolcott.  Frederic  EL 
♦Wolcott,  Oliver,  LL.  D. 
Wolfe,  Christopher 
Wright,  Amariah  W. 
Wright,  Henry  A. 
Wright,  William 
Wyckoff,  Alexander  R. 


Young,  Edmund  M. 


Zabriskie,  Albert  G. 
Zabiiskie,  Martin  R. 
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CORRESPONDING.* 


Arnold,  Samuel  Greene, 

Bacon,  E.  Champion, 
Barnard,  Henry,  2d, 
Bleecker,  Hon.  Harmanus, 
Bogart,  William  II., 
Bowditch,  Nathaniel  L., 
Brown,  Henry, 
Brown,  John  Carter, 

Cary,  Edward  L., 
Colton,  Ceorge  H. 
Conant,  Marshall, 
Cruikshank,  N., 

Davis,  Thomas  T., 
DeHass,  Wills, 
De  Zwaan, 

Dickinson,  Hon.  D.  S., 
Dillingham,  William  H., 
Disosway,  Gabriel  P., 

Gebhcrd,  John, 
Gliddon,  George  R., 
Grattan,  Thomas  Colley, 
Griswold,  Rev.  Rufus  W., 

Hale,  Benjamin,  D.  D., 
Haring,  Clinton, 
Haven,  Samuel  F., 
Hosmer,  Hezekiah  S., 
Hosmer,  Wm.  H.  C, 

Jones,  Rev.  Isaac, 

Kirtland,  Jared  P.,  M.  D., 


Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

Hartford,  " 

Albany. 

Ithaca. 

Boston. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Philadelphia. 

Framingham,  Mass. 
Ohio. 

Syracuse. 

Pomeroy,  Meigs  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

Binghampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Staten  Island. 

Schoharie. 

Egypt. 

II.  B.  M.  Consul,  Boston. 
Philadelphia. 

Geneva. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Perrysburgh,  Ohio. 
Avon. 

Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Class  of  Corresponding  Members  was  established,  March  7,  18-13. 
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Law,  Hon.  John, 

Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Lovejoy,  E.,  M.  D., 

Owego. 

Matthias,  John  T., 

Philadelphia. 

Mayer,  Brantz, 

Baltimore,  xMaryland. 

Maxwell,  Thomas, 

Chemung. 

Miles,  Pliny, 

Watertown 

Moore,  Jacob  Bailey 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Morgan,  Christopher, 

Aurora. 

Morrison,  Hon.  William, 

Key  West. 

O'Rielly,  Henry, 

Albany. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat, 

Boston. 

Penington,  John,                        v 
Poore,  Benjamin  P., 

Philadelphia. 

Paris. 

Potter,  Alonzo,  D.  D., 

Schenectady. 

Pruyn,  J.  V.  L., 

Albany. 

Randall,  S.  S., 

Albany. 

Rankin,  Robert  G., 

Matteawan. 

Sampson,  William  B  , 

London. 

Saunders,  Edwin, 

London. 

Scoresby,  William,  D.  D., 

England. 

Smith,  Henry  K., 

Buffalo. 

Stevens,  Henry,  Jr., 

Boston. 

Street,  Alfred  B., 

Albany. 

Sumner,  Charles, 

Boston. 

Swetland,  William, 

Plattsburg. 

Thorn,  Robert, 

China.    . 

Thompson,  Benjamin  F., 

Hempstead,  Long  Island. 

Townsend,  Isaiah, 

Albany. 

Trumbull,  James  II., 

Stonington,  Connecticut. 

Turner,  Levi  C, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Washburn,  Emory, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Webster,  Prof.  Horace,  LL.D., 

Geneva. 

*  Webster,  Horace  B., 

Albany. 

Whitney,  Asa, 

Canton,  China. 

Yates,  Giles  F., 

Schenectady. 
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*Adams,  John,  President  United  States. 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  President  United 
*Adams;  Jaspe:,  D.  D.? 
*Alden,  Timothy,  D.  D., 
Alexander,  Sir  James  Edward, 
Allen,  William,  D.  D., 
*Allston,  Washington, 
Anderson,  Andrew.  M.  D., 
Antinori,  Cavalier  Vincenzio, 
Amici,  Cav.  Giovanni  B., 
Amici,  Dr.  Vmcenzio. 
Arfwedson,  Charles   David, 

Bacon,  Leonard,  D.  D., 

Bancroft,  George,  LL.  D., 

*Banks,  Sir  Joseph, 

*Bard,  Samuel,  .At.  D.,  LL,  D. 

Barlow,  Timothy, 

Barstow,  Gamaliel  H., 

Beck,  Lewis  C, 

Beck,  T.  Romcyn,  M.  D., 

•Bentley,  William,  D.  D., 

Berrien,  Hon.  John  M., 

Bethune,  George  W.,  D.  D., 

Binney,  Horace, 

Birdseye,  Victory, 

*Blatchford,  Samuel,  D.  D., 

*Bloom(ield,  Joseph, 

Blythe,  Calvin, 

*Bostock,  John,  M.  D., 

♦Botta,  Carlo, 

*Boudinot,  Elias, 

*Boudinot,  Elisha, 

*Bowditch, Nathaniel,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.S. 

Bozman,  John  Leeds, 


States. 

South  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania. 
British  Army. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
^      Edinburgh. 
Italy. 
Italy. 
Italy. 
Sweden. 

Connecticut. 

Massachusetts. 

London. 

New  York. 

Missouri. 

New  York. 

Mississippi. 

Albany. 

Massachusetts. 

Georgia. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

New  York. 

Connecticut. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Liverpool. 

Italy. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 

Massachusetts. 

Maryland. 
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♦Breckenridge,  Henry  W., 
♦Bradford,  Alden,  LL.  D., 
♦Brewster,  Sir  David,  F.  R.  S. 
Brignoli  di  BrutmhofF,  John, 
*Bro\vn,  Charles  Brockden, 
♦Brown,  Gen.  Jacob, 
♦Brown,  Francis,  D.  D., 
♦Buchan,  Earl  of,  F.  R.  S., 
Bucklin,  David  W., 
♦Buckminster,  Joseph  S.,  D.  D.( 
Burci,  Dr.  Charles, 


Virginia. 

Massachusetts. 

Edinburgh. 

Italy. 

Pennsylvania. 

Washington. 

New  Hampshire. 

Scotland. 

New  York. 

Massachusetts. 

Italy, 


Carmichael, 


M.  D., 


Carillo,  Cura  Don  Estanislaus, 

♦Carroll,  Charles,  of 

Carroll,  Charles  H., 

♦Carter,  Nathaniel  IL, 

Cass,  Hon.  Lewis, 

♦Channing,  William  Ellery,  D.  D., 
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NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
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AUGUSTUS  SCIIELL,  Secretary,  Pro.  Tern. 
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Mr.  Field's  Report. 
May  6.     Mr.  Griswold's  Paper. 

13.     Discussion  on  Mr.  Field's  Report. 
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19.  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Papeii. 
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Historical  Rooms,   University,  January  G,   184G. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  general  Report,  required  by  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  prosperity  and  usefulness ;  its  members  have 
largely  increased  ;  its  Library  has  been  much  improved,  and 
valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  its  manuscript  de- 
partment. The  stated  meetings  have  been  fully  attended  ; 
a  lively  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  have 
associated  themselves,  has  been  awakened  among  the  mem- 
bers generally  ;  and  their  influence,  not  limited  to  the  bounds 
of  our  own  State,  is  already  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
In  view  of  these  gratifying  results,  the  committee,  with  equal 
sincerity  and  pleasure,  tender  their  felicitations  upon  the 
auspicious  circumstances  in  which  the  new  year  iinds  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report,  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
members  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  three  were  Honor- 
ary, forty-nine  Corresponding,  and  ninety-three  Resident. 
Among  the  names  added  to  our  roll  will  be  found  many 
eminent  in  character  and  literary  position,  and  who,  we 
trust,  will  contribute  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Soci- 
ety. 

While  noticing  the  accessions  to  our  members  during  the 
year,  the  Committee  have  a  grateful  duty  to  perform,  in 
adding  that  but  few  inroads  have  been  made  upon  our  ranks, 
in  the  same  period,  by  death.     Of  those    who  have  been 
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withdrawn,  it  becomes  us  to  speak  in  this  the  official  re- 
cord of  the  Society. 

The  last  summer  witnessed  the  national  mourning  for 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
Participating  in  the  general  sentiment  that  it  was  "  most 
proper  to  notice  an  event  which  took  from  among  us  an 
eminent  citizen,  distinguished  by  high  marks  of  public  re- 
gard,"* the  decease  of  their  fellow  member,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, was  appropriately  commemorated  by  the  Society. 
Meeting  upon  a  common  ground  where  party  differences 
were  forgotten  in  the  holy  influences  of  the  hour,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  our  statesmen  did  not  fail  to -bring 
to  our  assembly  the  tribute  of  his  noble  eloquence,  and  to 
lay  a  graceful  garland  upon  the  tomb  of  the  departed  vet- 
eran. 

It  is  proper  also  to  notice  the  recent  death  at  Paris  of  Mr. 
David  B.  Warden,  an  honorary  member,  whose  name  has 
long  been  familiar  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  American  History.  Of  foreign  birth,  Mr.  Warden 
came  to  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  was  occupied  in  the  comparative- 
ly humble  sphere  of  teacher  in  an  academy  in  this  State. 
He  accompanied  General  Armstrong  to  France  as  Secreta- 
ry of  Legation,  and  subsequently  for  many  years  filled  the 
station  of  American  Consul  at  Paris.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  foreign  literary  societies,  and  a  man  of  deep  and 
varied  learning.  His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the 
collecting  of  books  relative  to  the  history  of  America,  and 
during  his  long  residence  in  France,  he  succeeded  in  form- 
ing two  valuable  libraries,  mostly  confined  to  the  subject 
named.  The  first  of  these  was  purchased  some  years  since 
by  Harvard  University,  and  the  second  during  the  past 
year  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  latter  collection  is  one  of  rare  interest  to  the  student 
of  history,  and  comprises  many  works  in  French  and  En- 
glish, relating  to  North  and  South  America  and  the  West 


*Mr.  Webster's  Remarks. 
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Indies,  with  all  the  voyages  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
It  embraces  also  the  history  of  the  exploits  of  the  early  Je- 
suit missionaries — of  the  first  settlement  of  our  north-west- 
ern territories,  now  States,  by  the  French  adventurers,  and 
in  some  degree,  of  nearly  every  State  and  territory  in  the 
Union,  from  its  first  discovery. 

The  principal  original  works  of  Mr.  Warden  are  an  ac- 
count of  the  United  States,  published  in  English,  French 
and  German  ;  American  Consular  establishments  ;  account 
of  antiquities  of  North  America ;  a  similar  work  on  Mexi- 
can antiquities ;  and  various  contributions  to  French  peri- 
odical works,  on  subjects  relating  to  America. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  close  of  Mr.  War- 
den's long  and  useful  life,  from  the  fact  that  he  died  in 
extreme  penury,  shortly  before  the  proceeds  of  his  collection, 
purchased  by  the  State  of  New  York,  had  been  received  at 
Paris.  His  long  continued  and  efficient  labors  in  a  sphere 
of  duty  congenial  with  our  own,  furnish  a  strong  claim  to 
our  respect  for  his  memory. 

Mr.  E.  Champion  Bacon,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  a  corres- 
ponding member,  died  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  in  the  month  of 
January  last.  Mr.  Bacon  evinced  much  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  objects,  and  had  transmitted  to  us  several 
interesting  communications,  accompanied  by  transcripts  of 
original  documents.  'His  loss  will  be  felt  as  that  of  one 
who  gave  promise  of  much  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  his- 
torical research. 

On  the  list  of  resident  members,  but  one  death  has  been 
noted,  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Gerry,  son  of  the  late  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Gerry  was  formerly  an  officer 
of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  personal  worth. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  to  the 
State  Historical  Agency,  and  to  the  influence  the  Society 
had  exerted  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the-law  by  which 
it  had  been  established.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Brodhead  having  completed  his  mission  to  Eu- 
rope as  State  Historical  Agent,  submitted  his  Final  Report, 
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which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate,  ond  extensively 
circulated.  The  results  developed  in  this  Report,  sufficient- 
ly vindicate  the  statesman-like  views  of  those  who  advocat- 
ed the  policy  of  the  law  under  which  Mr.  Brodhead  was 
appointed.  The  immediate  result  of  the  mission,  is  the 
addition  to  ihe  collections  cf  the  Slate,  of  eighty  volumes 
of  transcripts  from  historical  documents,  found  in  the  arch- 
ives of  Holland,  England  and  France,  many  of  which  are 
entirely  new  to  the  American  historian. 

Among  these  may  be  found  full  details  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  States-General  respecting  the  colony  of  New  Nether- 
land  ;  of  the  correspondence  of  the  English  government 
with  the  authorities  of  New  York,  from  1G64  to  the  revolu- 
tion :  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  on  our  Cana- 
dian frontier,  including  the  interesting  correspondence  of 
Dieskaw,  Montcalm  and  Vaudreuil. 

New  York  now  possesses  an  authentic  body  of  annals 
in  the  Secretary's  office  ;  and  the  Committee  with,  a 
just  feeling  of  pride,  congratulate  their  fellow  citizens  that 
their  State,  "  not  less  faithful  now  in  the  time  of  her  power 
and  greatness  to  her  honor  and  to  her  fame,  than  in  her  day 
of  difficulty  and  oppression  to  the  principles  she  then  so 
fearlessly  asserted — has  been  among  the  foremost  of  the 
confederation  to  vindicate  her  self-respect  to  the  world,  by 
rescuing  from  obscurity  and  long  neglect,  the  scattered  me- 
morials of  her  colonial  existence,  to  place  them  side  by  side 
the  records  of  her  independent  progress.''* 

But  flattering  as  has  been  the  result  of  our  labors,  so 
ably  seconded  by  the  Historical  Agency,  in  this  interesting 
field  of  research,  the  Committee  conceive  that  the  Society 
has  yet  an  important  duty  to  discharge,  in  reference  to  our 
Colonial  and  Provincial  Records.  The  suggestion  hereto- 
fore made,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  publi- 
cation of  these  Records,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society, 
is  therefore  again  repeated  and  urged.  Public  attention 
is   awakened  to  the    subject,  and  an  earnest   expectation 


*Mr.  BroJhead's  Final  Report — February,  1815.     (Senate  Documents.) 
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exists  that  there  documents  now  in  a  measure  inaccessible 
in  the  State  department — inaccessible  at  all  events  to  those 
who  cannot  find  time  and  opportunity  to  visit  the  seat  of 
government — should  forthwith  be  published  in  a  conveni- 
ent form  for  general  consultation.  Impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  the  Society  has  appointed  a  compe- 
tent Committee  to  prepare  materials  for  a  series  of  vol- 
umes, to  be  collected  from  the  Records  at  Albany,  and  to 
publish  the  same  under  its  auspices.  The  Committee  have 
made  progress  in  the  duty  confided  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
doubted  that  their  labors  will  be  performed  in  a  manner  to 
answer  the  public  expectation. 

Should  the  State  give  such  a  countenance  to  our  present 
undertaking,  as  we  think  we  may  rightfully  ask  from  the 
representatives  of.  an  intelligent  people,  the  Society  will  be 
enable  in  a  short  time  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes,  which 
shall  contain  accurate  transcripts  and  translations  from  all 
the  more  important  documents  in  the  State  collection,  com- 
prising materials  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  Histo- 
rian, and  which  will  furnish  to  our  citizens  at  large,  a 
complete  body  of  annals  during  the  period  of  our  existence 
as  a  Colony  and  a  Province. 

In  view  of  the  high  importance  of  the  proposed  underta- 
king, it  may  well  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Leg- 
islature, whether  a  more  judicious  expenditure  could  be 
made  of  a  small  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  than 
such  a  patronage  of  our  work  as  will  enable  us  to  prosecute 
it  with  vigor,  and  furnish  to  each  Academy  and  District 
School,  the  authenticated  materials  for  our  early  History. 

The  act  incorporating  this  Society  having  expired,  appli- 
cation will  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature 
for  a  revival  with  amendments  of  our  charter.  A  Bill  for 
this  purpose  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  presented  in 
the  Senate  at  an  early  day. 

Xot  only  do  the  Committee  anticipate  a  cheerful  com- 
pliance with  the  prayer  of  their  memorial,  but  they  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
still  further  extended  to  an  Institution,  which  in  its  sphere 
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of  general  usefulness,  seeks  only  to  approve  itself  deserving 
the  public  confidence  and  favor.  The  Legislature  of  New 
York,  while  always  watchful  of  the  great  interests  commit- 
ted to  its  charge,  has  never  forgotten  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, nor  the  claims  of  literature  and  science,  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  her  statesmen  ;  and  we  have  an  abiding  confi- 
dence, that  the  Representatives  of  a  patriotic  and  liberal 
constituency,  will  admit  without  hesitation,  the  expediency 
and  propriety  of  affording  to  this  Society,  by  a  participation 
in  the  bounty  bestowed  upon  other  literary  institutions,  the 
means  of  still  more  efficiently  pursuing  its  career  of  histor- 
ical investigation. 

There  have  been  eight  stated,  and  four  special  meetings 
of  the  Society  held  during  the  year.  At  each  of  these  meet- 
ings the  attendance  of  members  has  been  large,  subjects 
of  interest  have  been  discussed  and  many  valuable  papers 
read,  a  portion  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Report. 

The  Library  has  been  open  to  the  members  and  to  persons 
desiring  access  to  the  books  and  documents,  at  stated  hours 
in  accordance  witli  published  regulations. 

The  Report  of  the  Librarian  will  exhibit  a  very  consider- 
able increase,  by  donation  and  purchase  to  our  collection  of 
books  and  maps.  The  Committee  respectfully  request  the 
attention  of  members  to  the  several  suggestions  presented 
by  that  officer.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  a  rigid  supervision 
is  exercised  over  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  that  as  far 
as  means  have  permitted,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  completing  files  of  newspapers,  restoring  broken 
sets  of  books,  and  repairing  whatever  had  become  injured 
by  time  or  accident. 

The  assistant  Librarian  was  assiduously  occupied  during 
the  summer  recess  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Library 
and  is  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  books.  The  Commit- 
tee bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  multifa- 
rious duties. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  will  present  a  full  statement 
of  the   condition  of  the  finances,  and  the  Committee  are 
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again  gratified  iri  being  able  to  announce  that  the  society  is 
free  from  debt.  There  are  now  377  Resident  members,  and 
the  annual  income,  derived  from  their  subscriptions,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  $1,885,  being  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  una- 
voidable expenses  of  the  current  year. 

The  Committee  on  finance  appointed  during  the  previous 
year,  for  the  purpose  o^  procuring  subscriptions  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  preparation  of  a  Catalogue,  and  the  necessary 
repair  of  books,  binding  &c.  have  made  some  progress  in 
their  labours.  The  Society  are  indebted  for  liberal  dona- 
tions to  the  following  gentlemen  ;  Messrs  William  S.  Wet- 
more,  Cyrus  Mason,  John  C.  Green,  Stewart  Brown,  W. 
R.  Jones,  Josiah  L.  Hale,   and  Mathew  Morgan. 

Further  collections  are  confidently  expected,  through 
the  agency  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  the  sums  to  be  obtained  will  be  specifically 
appropriated  to  the  objects  indicated. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  January,  the  reports  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian  were  sever- 
ally presented,  read  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Several  donations  were  announced  by  the  Librarian, 
among  which  were  a  portrait  of  Peter  Van  Schaack,  from 
Mr.  Frederic  De  Peyster ;  an  original  portrait  of  Lewis 
Morris  of  Morrisania,  from  his  grand-daughter  through 
Mr.  William  A.  Whitehead  ;  an  engraved  likeness  of  John 
Endicott,  first  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, from  his  descendant  Mr.  William  Endicott ;  and  a  set 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Historica,  of  Metisel,  from  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Cogswell. 

The  Librarian  read  several  letters  from  an  officer  of  the 
Connecticut  continental  line,  written  at  an  interesting  period 
of  the  revolution. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  its  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers. 

The  result  having  been  announced,  Mr.  WTilliam  W. 
Campbell  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 
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Resolved,  That  this  Society  tender  their  thanks  to  William 
Beach  Lawrence,  Esq.  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  first  Vice  President  during  the 
many  years  he  has  occupied  that  office. 

Mr.  Lawrence  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Society. 

A  quorum  of  members  being  prevented  by  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  weather  from  attending  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
February,  no  session  was  held  on  that  evening. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  eleventh  of  February, 
the  President  made  the  following  appointments  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  Executive  Committee,  viz — 
William  13 each  Lawrence, 
Frederic  De  Pf.yster, 
John  Romeyn  Brodhead. 

Among  the  various  donations  announced  by  the  Librari- 
an, was  a  map  of  the  Bay  and  Harbor  of  New'  York,  trans- 
mitted by  A.  D.  Bach'e,  Esq.  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

Extracts  from  a  work  by  Albert  Gallatin,  on  the  "  semi- 
civilized  nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America," 
in  course  of  publication  in  a  volume  of  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Ethnological  Society,"  Were  read  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bart- 
lett,  at  the  conclusion  ot  which,  Professor  Robinson  presen- 
ted some  explanations  of  the  purpose,  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  that  Society. 

The  following  resolutions  submitted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  oh  behalf  of  Mr.  II.  R.  School- 
craft, were  considered  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  deem  it  expedient  to  petition 
the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  an  act,  to  take  a  census  of 
the  aboriginal  population  still  existing  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  this  State,  distinguishing  the  following  facts,  namely : 

1.  The  name  and  numbers  of  the  tribe,  denoting  age  and 
sex. 

2.  The  quantity  of  land  they  own  or  occupy,  with  the 
objects  of  their  cultivation  or  subsistence,  noting  wheth- 
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er  any  portion  of  the  lalter  be  still  derived  from  the 
chase. 

3.  Such  notices  of  the  locations  within  the  State  where 
they  now  remain,  or  have  formerly  resided,  as  may 
illustrate  and  render  intelligible  in  a  brief  way  the 
leading  points  m  their  history,  antiquities  and  geo- 
graphical nomenclature. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Hon.  Luther  Bradish 
announcing  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident, to  which  he  had  been  elected  at  the  preceding  meet- 
ing. 

A  paper  relating  to  the  literary  history  of  New  York, 
prepared  by  the  late  William  L.  Stone,  was  communicated 
to  the  Society,  and  its  reading  commenced  by  Professor 
Mason. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  establishment  of  the  "  Smithsonian 
Institution." 

The  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  Professor  Mason 
were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
Frederic  De  Peyster,  Esq.,  its  late  Foreign  Corresponding 
Secretary,  for  his  faithful  services  in  that  office  during  the 
long  period  of  years  that  he  has  conducted  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
Hon.  George  Folsom,  late  Domestic  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, for  his  valuable  services  in  that  office. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  March,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  First  Vice  President, 
who  addressed  the  Society,  and  returned  his  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  honor  conferred  in  his  election. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  William  A.  White- 
head, corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society,  announcing  the  organization  of  that  Institution. 
Whereupon  the  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  Mr.  John 
Jay,  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Societv   have   learned   with  sincere 
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pleasure  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  and  tender  to  that  Institution  tht  ir  cordial  con- 
gratulations and  friendly  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Librarian  be  directed  to  forward  to  the 
New  Jersey  state  Historical  Society,  copies  of  all  the  col- 
lections and  proceedings  of  this  society,  and  also  any  du- 
plicate documents,  books  or  pamphlets  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  Country,  which  may  be  spared  from  its  col- 
lections. 

The  decease  of  E.  Champion  Bacon,  a  corresponding 
member  of  this  society,  was  announced  by  Mr.  Jay,  who 
submitted  the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  society  have  learned  with  regret  of 
the  decease  of  their  late  associate  E.  Champion  Bacon,  of 
Litchfield  Connecticut,  a  corresponding  member  of  this  body. 

Resolved,  Thai  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Bacon. 

Professor  Robinson  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  the 
paper  by  the  late  William  L.  Stone. 

Mr.  D.  Dudley  Field  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report  whether  it  be  not  expedient  that  some  efforts,  and  if 
so,  what,  should  be  made  to  give  a  proper  name  to  this 
country. 

The  chair  named  the  following  Committee : 

D.  Dudley  Field,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 

Charles  F.  Hoffman. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  April,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  George  Johnstone,  a  corresponding  member,  relating  to 
certain  traditions  of  the  Sac  Indians. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  this  Society,  accompanying  a 
medal  struck  by  Commodore  Jesse  D.  Elliott  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  honor  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

A  number  of  curious  specimens  of  ancient  earthen- 
ware, and  skulls  discovered  in  Florida,  were  presented  by 
by  Mr.  James  R.  Hitchcock  ;  and  on  motion  of  the  Libra- 
rian, the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 
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Resolved,  That  the  specimens  of  earthen-ware  presented 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock  be  referred  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  the 
skulls  accompanying  them,  to  Doctor  Charles  Lee,  with 
instructions  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  same. 

The  President  appointed  Augustus  Schell,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  place  of  "William  Beach 
Lawrence,  resigned. 

Mr.  D.  Dudley  Field,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  a  former  meeting,  to  enquire  into  the  practicability  of 
giving  a  proper  name  to  this  country,  read  a  report, 
-which  with  the  resolutions  appended  thereto,  was  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Field,  laid  upon  the  table  : 

The  following  resolution  submitted  by  the  Librarian  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appoint- 
ed, whose  duty  it  shall  be,  with  all  convenient  dispatch, 
to  prepare  for  the  press,  from  the  materials  recently  collected 
by  the  Historical  Agent  of  the  State,  a  volume  of  Collec- 
tions for  the  Society,  and  that  the  time  and  manner  of  publi- 
cation be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power. 
The  following  committee  was  thereupon  appointed. 
Alrert  G  all  ATI  x, 
Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D., 

J.   RoMEYN  BrODIIEAD, 

John  R.  Bartlett, 

Charles  F.  Hoffman. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Butler : 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  committee  on  a  national 
name  be  printed  for  the  use  of  members,  and  made  the  spe- 
cial order  for  the  next;  meeting  of  the  Society ;  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  copies  be  sent  by  the  Domestic  Corresponding 
Secretary,  to  the  several  Historical  Societies  with  which 
this  body  is  in  correspondence,  and  to  such  distinguished 
gentlemen  as  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  address. 

The  Resolution  haying  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Butler,  Pro- 
fessor McVickar,  Mr.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Professor  Mason,  Mr. 
Brodhead  and  other  members,  was  adopted. 
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The  follov  ing  Resolution,  submitted  by  Professor  Mason, 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  proper  authorities  : — 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  .Society  be  presented  to 
the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  sState  of  New  York, 
for  the  appropriation  made  lo  this  Society,  of  one  hundred 
copies  of  Mr.  Brodhead's  Historical  Report. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  by  the  late  William  L.  Stone 
was  resumed  and  concluded  by  Professor  Robinson.  It  was 
thereupon  ordered  that  a  request  be  made  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Stone  for  permission  to  place  the  paper  just  read  among 
the  documents  of  the  Society. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  May,  a  communication  was  read 
from  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Sheldon,  President  of  the  Red  Jacket 
Historical  Society,  recently  established  in  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Letters  and  communications  relating  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  this  Society  on  the  subject  of  a  national  name, 
were  read  from 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 

American  An: Ljiiarian  Society,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

Vermont  Historical  Society, 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

Maryland  Historical  Society, 

James  Kent, 

Martin  Van  Buren,  and 

Harm  anus  Bleecker. 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  read  a  paper  on  the  history, 
condition  and  progress  of  literature  and  fine  arts  in  America. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Griswold. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jay,  it  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the 
collections  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Red  Jacket  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  it  was  ordered  that 
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Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  Mr.  Brodhead  be  a  Committee  to  pro- 
cure the  MSS.  papers  of  General  Bradstreet,  to  be  placed  in 
the  library  of  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  the  Librarian,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  general  subject  of  the  Craniology  of 
the  North  American  Aborigines,-  be  referred  to  Doctor 
Charles  Lee  in  addition  to  that  referred  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at 
a  future  meeting. 

At  the  special  meeting  on  the  13th  of  May,  communica- 
tions in  relation  to  the  report  on  a  national  name  were  read 
from  Dorchester  Antiquarian  Society,  Joseph  Story,  Henry 
Clay,  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard, and  Silas  Wright. 

A  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  maps  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Frederic  De  Peyster,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Richard  Yarick 
De  Witt,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  De  Peyster,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  returned  to 
Richard  Yarick  De  Witt,  Esq.,  for  the  collection  of  valuable 
maps  presented  by  him  from  the  collection  made  by  his  fa- 
ther, the  late  Simeon  De  Witt,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  Surveyor-General  of  this  State,  and  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  was  geographer  to  the  army. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peter  G.  Stuyvesanr,  it  was  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Librarian  forthwith  cause  the  maps  now 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Kichard  Yarick  De  Witt,  Esq., 
to  be  bound  in  an  Atlas  to  be  denominated  the  Be  Witt  Atlas. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  national  name  being 
the  special  order  for  this  meeting,  the  subject  was  presented 
for  consideration.  An  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
the  following  members  took  part : — 

Prof.  Mason,  Chief  Justice  Jones,  General  Tallmadge, 
Prof.  McYiekar,  Chancellor  Mathews  : — Messrs.  D.  Dudley 
Field,  Wm.  B.  Lawrence,  Philip  Hofie,  E.  C.  Benedict,  C. 
F.  Hoffman,  Wm.  Chauncuy,  John  Duer,  B.  F.  Butler,  John 
Jay,  F.  De  Peyster. 

A  motion  to  postpone  the  final  question  was  rejected  on  a 
division. 
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The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking  out  the  first  reso- 
lution, which  was  in  the  following  words  : — "  Resolved,  that 
it  is  expedient  that  efforts  should  now  be  made  to  unite  upon 
a  specific  geographical  name  for  the  country  ;  and  while  this 
Society  disclaims  any  pretensions  to  decide  upon  a  question 
of  such  general  interest,  yet,  as  the  object  is  of  common  con- 
cern, any  successful  movement  in  regard  to  it,  must  begin 
among  the  people,  we  venture,  for  want  of  others  to  under- 
take it,  to  bring  the  subject  before  them,  in  the  hope  that 
the  requisite  action  may  be  no  longer  delayed." 

The  motion  to  strike  out  was  carried. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  as 
a  substitute  for  those  presented  by  the  Committee,  and  on  a 
motion  to  insert  the  same,  it  was  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  resolutions,  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, were  then  rejected,  and  the  subject  thereby  finally 
disposed  of. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  June,  the  resignation  ofWm.  S. 
Wetmore,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  William  Chauncey  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 
B.  F.  Thompson  and  George  Gibbs  were  appointed  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  names,  in  the  place  of  W.  L.  Stone 
deceased,  and  Chas.  F.  Hoffman  resigned. 

Mr.  13.  F.  Thompson  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
names,  and  on  motion  of  Prof.  Robinson,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and  his  paper  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  same  subject. 

The  same  Committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  were  charg- 
ed with  an  enquiry  in  relation  to  preparing  and  publishing 
skeleton  maps  of  this  State  for  the  introduction  of  the  abori- 
ginal names. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  June,  on  which 
occasion  the  Society  were  honored  by  the  attendance  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  guests,  including  the  members  of 
the  Hon.  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  then  in  ses- 
sion in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  C.  Edwards  Lester,  U. 
S.  Consul  at  Genoa,  presented  an  ancient  illuminated  Atlas 
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on  vellum,  with  a  brief  explanation  of  its  character  and  his- 
tory. 

Thanks  were  voted,  on  motion  of  the  Librarian,  to  Mr. 
Lester,  for  his  valuable  relic. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  read  a  paper  on  the  Siege  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  the  paper 
requested  for  publication. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Wetmore  announced  the  death  of  General  An- 
drew Jackson,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
Honorary  member  of  this  Society,  and  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : — 

This  Society  has  learned  with  profound  regret  the  death 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  an  illustrious  citizen,  whose  long  pub- 
lic services  endeared  him  to  the  American  people,  and 
whose  life  and  conduct  will  be  inseparably  connected  in 
history,  with  the  era  to  which  he  belonged  : — Therefore  it  is 

Resolved,  That  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  Union,  we  lament  the  decease  of  a  gallant 
and  distinguished  soldier,  whose  victories  have  shed  lustre 
on  the  Republic  ;  an  independent,  sagacious  magistrate, 
whose  steady  aim  was  to  advance  the  honor  of  his  country. 

Resolved,  That  he  who  has  gone  down  to  his  grave  full 
of  honors  and  full  of  years,  has  left  behind  him  a  character 
whose  attributes  of  patrioiism,  courage,  energy,  resolution, 
fearlessness  of  responsibility,  marked  him  as  one  of  the  few 
great  men  who  leave  an  impress  upon  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  "  Heaven  gave  him  length  of  days  and  he  filled 
them  with  deeds  of  greatness."  His  reputation  is  now  the 
property  of  his  country,  and  should  be  the  care  of  her  fu- 
ture biographers  and  historians.  "  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and 
will  support  the  laurels  which  adorn  it." 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society,  of  which  the 
deceased  was  an  honorary  associate,  will  wear  the  custom- 
ary badge  of  mourning,  and  unite  with  the  municipal  au- 
thorities and  citizens  in  paying  a  public  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory. 

The  resolutions  were  advocated  by  the  mover,  Mr.  Ben- 
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jamin  F.  Butler,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  and  Mr.  John  Mc 
Keon  ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fessenden  and  Mr. 
Charles  King. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Davies,  it  was  ordered  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  this  city,  in  reference  to  the  funeral  solemnities  in 
honor  of  the  late  Ex-President  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  Society  to  join 
in  the  procession. 

The  following  Committee  was  thereupon  appointed  : 
Chief  Justice  Jones, 
Chancellor  Frelinghuysen, 
James  Tallmadge, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Henry  E.   Davies. 

The  Society  then  determined  to  take  the  usual  summer 
recess,  and  adjourned  accordingly  to  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October. 

At  the  first  stated  meeting  in  the  autumn,  a  communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  Committee  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
name  ;  also  from  the  J\Tew  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  a  copy  of  its  Constitution. 

The  librarian  reported  verbally  on  the  condition  of  the 
Library,  the  progress  of  the  Catalogue,  and  additions  made 
to  the  collections  during  the  summer. 

The  Chairman  oi  the  Executive  Committee  reported  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  celebrate  the  ,41st  anni- 
versary of  the  Society,  on  the  20th  ol  November,  and  that 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Bradford  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  Society. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  presented  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bradstreet  papers. 

Mr.  Gibbs  presented  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian names. 

Mr.  William  W.  Campbell  read  a  paper  on  "The  direct 
agency  of  the  English  government  in  the  employment  of 
the  Indians  in  the  Revolutionary  war." 
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Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Campbell,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  and  a  copy  of  the  paper  requested  for  the  use 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  presented  a  verbal  report  of  his  recent 
investigation  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indian 
tribes  remaining  in  this  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  be  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  $500,  appropriated  by  the  continental  Con- 
gress for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Gen.  Herkimer. 
William  W.  Campbell, 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 
were  appointed  such  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schell,  it  was  ordered  that  the  earthen- 
ware or  pottery  specimens  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  be  referred  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  thereon. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  November,  Mr.  Brodhead  re- 
ported progress,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  volume  of  transactions. 

A  communication,  and  a  volume  of  transactions,  were 
received  from  North  Carolina  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bartlett  read  a  paper  on  St.  Nicholas.  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  related  an  Indian  tradition,  collected  by  him 
while  engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion in  this  State. 

Mr.  Campbell  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the 
monument  to  General  Herkimer,  reported  the  draft  of  a 
memorial,  accompanied  by  the  original  letter  of  Gov.  George 
Clinton,  to  the  committee  of  Safety  of  Tryon  County,  and 
a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  on  the 
subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  the  report  was  adopted, 
and  Mr*  Campbell  requested  to  present  the  memorial  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

3 
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Mr.  Campbell  submitted  other  facts  of  interest  relating 
to  this  subject,  from  the  papers  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  Tryon  County,  intrusted  to  him  by  the  last  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  including  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Palatine,  August,  1774,  in 
the  hand- writing  of  Christopher  Yates,  expressing  their  de- 
termination to  support  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  their 
opposition  to  British  oppression. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  wras  held  on  the  20th 
November  in  celebration  of  its  41st  Anniversary.  A  large 
number  of  members,  resident,  corresponding  and  honorary, 
were,  present,  together  with    a   number  of  invited  guests. 

After  the  despatch  of  the  regular  business  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  Society  adjourned  to  the  Chapel  of  the  University, 
when  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Brad- 
ford, at  the  conclusion  of  which,  on  motion  of  Doctor  A.  H. 
Stevens,  seconded  by  Judge  Betts,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Bradford,  and  a  copy  of  his  able  and 
excellent  discourse  requested  for  publication. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  December,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  presented  a  letter  in  the  Chinese 
character  from  Touching,  of  Canton,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society,  and  read  a  translation  prepared  in  China 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  J.  Watson  Webb,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  pre- 
sented a  rare  copy  of  the  Bible  printed  in  the  year  1606. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his  valuable  present. 

A  donation  was  announced  by  the  Librarian  of  the 
Horsemanden  papers,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Schaack, 
for  which  thanks  were  voted. 

Mr.  Gibbs  read  extracts  from  a  work  edited  by  himself, 
entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington 
and  John  Adams,  from  the  papers  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Mc  Vickar,  thanks  were  .voted  to 
Mr.  Gibbs. 

Mr.  Benedict  read  some  extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the 
continental  Congress,  of  1765,  in  the  proceedings  of  which 
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body,  the  first  indications  were  shown  of  a  determination 
to  resist  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  government. 

Mr.  Jay  read  extracts  from  other  historical  authorities, 
relating  to  a  statement  made  before  the  Society,  that  it  was 
not  an  early  object  of  the  American  Colonies  to  establish 
their  Independence. 

Mr.  Jay  presented  a  Memoir  of  Samuel  Osgood,  by  Mr. 
Osgood  Field,  and  read  original  MSS.  letters  from  John 
Adams  to  Samuel  Osgood,  dated  in  1784-5,  and  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Samuel  Osgood  dated  in  1785. 

Mr.  Brodhcad  read  a  communication  relating  to  certain 
ancient  maps,  found  by  him  in  the  archives  at  the  Hague, 
relating  to  New  Netherland,  and  which  he  laid  before  the 
Society. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Brcdhead,  and  a  copy  of  his 
communication  requested  for  use  by  the  Society. 

A  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Society,  and  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  at  an  early  period  in  the  year 
for  publishing  monthly  bulletins,  to  contain  a  brief  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  each  of  the  stated  meetings.  The 
propriety  of  this  suggestion  was  warmly  urged,  and  some 
cogent  reasons  presented  in  its,  support.  The  question, 
however,  was  not  free  from  objections,  and  it  was  finally 
determined  by  the  committee,  not  to  recommend  at  that 
time  any  change  in  the  existing  system  of  periodical 
reports.  It  remains  for  the  Society  to  determine,  if  any 
modification  of  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  is  advisable. 

The  Committee,  in  rapidly  reviewing  the  transactions  of 
the  past  year,  congratulate  their  fellow  members  upon  the 
prosperous  condition  and  flattering  prospects  of  the  Society. 
Healthy  and  vigorous  ^action  has  succeeded  to  indolent  and 
inglorious  repose.  Long  years  of  inactivity,  have  at  length 
been  followed  by  a  season  of  industrious  and  successful  ef- 
fort ;  and  ^spirit  worthy  of  themselves,  and  of  the  object 
of  their  association,  seems  to  have  been  infused  into  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  prompted  them  to  zeal- 
ous and  efficient  service  in  the  interesting"  field  of  litera- 
ture, it  is  their  province  to  explore  and  cultivate.     Zealous 
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and  efficient,  however,  as  may  have  been  that  service, 
hitherto,  much  remains  unperformed,  and  our  objects  v\Till 
neither  be  fully  accomplished,  nor  the  expectations  of  the 
public  realized,  until  we  shall  have  thoroughly  investigated 
every  source  of  Historic  truth,  and  gleaned  all  that  is  valu- 
able and  useful  to  illustrate  the  character,  and  perpetuate 
the  deeds,  of  those  who  have  given  us  a  name  among  the 
nations  of  the  eatlb. 

How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  individual  members  may 
best  promote  the  objects  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  each  one  must  determine  for  himself.  The  Com- 
mittee do  not  feel  it  to  be  their  province  to  interfere  with 
the  judgment  of  individuals  in  this  respect,  or  to  prescribe 
to  members  the  limits  of  efforts,  which  to  be  effectual  must 
be  voluntary.  They  are  constrained,  however,  before  con- 
cluding their  Report,  to  call  the  attention  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, corresponding  as  well  as  resident,  to  a  few  points  of 
duty  which  they  deem  to  be  of  primary  importance  Prom- 
inent among  these  is  the  securing  and  obtaining  for  deposite 
in  our  library,  such  family  papers  and  records  as  may  illus- 
trate the  history  of  our  country,  or  the  biography  of  any  of 
her  patriotic  citizens.  Tins  subject  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  objects  of  our  associ- 
ation, and  the  Committee  consider  it  their  duty  earnestly  to 
press  it  once  more  upon  the  attention  of  members.  Every 
year  that  passes  away  unimproved,  diminishes  the  chance 
of  obtaining  documents,  which,  often  little  prized  by  their 
possessors,  are  destroyed  by  accident  or  design,  and  which, 
properly  collated  and  arranged,  would  constitute  valuable 
additions  to  our  collection.  Our  corresponding  members  in 
the  various  counties  have  it  in  their  power  to  render  accept- 
able service  in  this  respect,  and  to  them  we  appeal  with 
earnestness  for  an  active  and  cordial  co-operation. 

The  number  of  corresponding  members  has  been  consid- 
erably increased  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  contempla- 
ted to  recommend  a  still  further  enlargement,  by  electing 
from  time  to  time  gentlemen  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State,  who  are  disposed  to  interest  themselves  in  the  cause 
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of  historical  investigation.  It  is  our  desire  that  the  corres- 
ponding members,  elected  in  the  several  counties,  should 
associate  themselves  together,  and  by  united,  as  well  as 
individual  effort,  procure  whatever,  may  illustrate  the  local 
history  of  each  particular  section,  as  well  as  the  general 
history  of  the  State.  •  These  materials,  when  transmitted  to 
us,  will  be  properly  collated  with  other  authorities  and  de- 
posited in  our  library,  and  with  the  correspondence  relating 
to  each  county,  will  be  preserved  in  appropriate  deposito- 
ries. A  spirit  of  interest  will  thus  be  excited  and  kept  alive 
between  the  parent  Society  and  its  corresponding  members, 
who,  when  they  visit  the  library,  or  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Society,  will  be  enabled  to  look  with  a  just  pride  upon 
the  additions  they  have  made  to  a  collection  of  general  in- 
terest and  value. 

The  security  of  the  literary  treasures  in  our  possession, 
against  loss  by  fire,  is  also  a  most  important  subject  for  con- 
sideration ;  one  which  has  awakened  the  utmost  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  They  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  efficient  measures  may  be  taken,  to  obtain  the 
funds  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  fire-proof  build- 
ing, for  the  accommodation  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  per- 
manent and  safe  deposite  of  its  library  and  collections. 
Serious  inconvenience  has  already  been  felt,  and  frequent 
losses  sustained,  arising  from  the  various  removals  which 
circumstances  in  former  years  rendered  imperative  ;  and 
though  we  are  now  fortunately  situated  in  some  respects, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  or  disguised  that  the  literary  proper- 
ty in  our  charge,  is  constantly  exposed,  by  the  insecurity  of 
the  structure  in  which  it  is  placed,  to  sudden  and  irrepara- 
ble loss. 

The  Committee  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  any  thing 
more  is  required  at  their  hands,  to  secure  a  remedy  for  the 
existing  and  most  apparent  evil,  than  simply  to  present  the 
fact  to  the  notice  of  the  members,  and  through  them  to  that 
of  the  community  at  large.  They  feel  assured  that  there 
may  be  found  among  the  citizens  of  this  metropolis  a  de- 
gree of  public  spirit  and  an  affluence  of  pecuniary  means, 
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which  will  enable  them  to  provide  all  that  is  necessary  to 
establish  us  in  a  safe,  prosperous  and  permanent  position. 
We  appeal  to  the  munificent  and  just  liberality  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  an  Institution  that  seeks  to 
enkindle  a  love  for  the  sacred  truths  of  History  ;  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead ;  and  by  preserv- 
ing the  record  of  great  deeds  wrought  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  to  excite  a  noble  emulation  in  those  who  are  to  fol- 
low us  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

Can  such  an  appeal  be  made  in  vain  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 

Chairman. 
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TREASURER'S  RETORT. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  sub- 
mits the  following  Report: — 

The  amount  of  Receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the 
past  year  has  been  BlSi24  4G.  The  expenditures  for  the 
same  period  have  amounted  to  81,773  75;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  8150  71. 

There  are  still  due  from  members,  of  the  dues  of  1844, 
865,  and  of  those  of  1845,  $415,  making  in  all  8480.  The 
outstanding  bills  against  the  Society  amount  to  8451  97. 

The  accompanying  General  Statement  exhibits  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury,  at  the  date  of  this  Report. 

The  Finance  Committee,  of  which  the  Treasurer  is  a 
member,  have  not  completed  their  collections  for  the  spe- 
cial fund  to  be  applied  to  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
the  Library.  It  being  desirable  to  continue  their  services 
in  this  important  -work,  their  Report  will  be  presented  here- 
after. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  had  the  work  of 
the  catalogue,  and  the  binding  and  arranging  the  Library 
been  completed,  I  should  have  requested  that  some  other 
member  might  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Treasurer,  and, 
if  in  present  circumstances,  another  shall  be  chosen,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  continue  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  complete  the 
collection  of  the  special  fund. 

C.  MASON,  Treasurer. 
January  I,  1840. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


ACCOMPANYING    THE    TREASURER  S    REPORT. 


Condition  of  the  Treasury,  January  1,  184G. 

Receipts  : 
Balance  of  former  account, 
Dues  of  1844,  collected  in  1845, 

"     "    1845,  now  collected, 
H.  D.  Cruger.  Life  Membership, 
John  Johnston,  dues  for  1843, 

Total, 

Expenditures  : 
Amount  of  Appropriations,  Bills  Paid,  etc.,    1,773  75 


864  4G 

335  00 

1,470  00 

50  00 

5  00 

1,924  46 

Balance  in  hand,  $150  71 

Bills  still  due  from  members 

of  1844,  there  are  13  $65  00 

"     1845         "  83  415  00 


8480  00 
Bills  outstanding  against  the  Society,  $451  97 
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LIBRARIAN'S   REPORT. 


The  Librarian  herewith  submits  to  the  Society  his  Annual 
Report. 

The  principle  object  of  attention  connected  with  the 
Library  daring  the  year,  has  been  the  preparation  of  the 
alphabetical  descriptive  Catalogue,  announced  in  his  last 
Report  as  about  to  be  commenced,  and  he  has  now  the  sat- 
isfaction of  presenting  it,  completed  according  to  the  plan 
then  adopted.  This  task  has  been  performed  by  the  Assist- 
ant Librarian,  Mr.  Moore,  and  in  a  most  faithful  and  labori- 
ous manner.  Its  completion  involved  a  great  amount  of 
labor,  independent  of  the  work  itself,  in  the  collation  and 
examination  of  the  newspapers,  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
and  the  preparation  of  indexes  to  nearly  600  separate 
volumes  of  the  latter. 

As  it  has  been  considered  adviseable,  both  from  the 
great  additional  expense,  and  from  the  present  incomple- 
ness  of  certain  departments  of  the  Library  to  defer  the 
preparation  of  the  analytical  Catalogue,  its  want  is  in  a 
certain  measure  supplied  by  introducing  into  that  now  pre- 
pared alphabetical  indexes  of  the  subject  treated,  and  by 
giving  the  title  of  each  distinct  work,  either  in  full  or  as 
nearly  so  as  its  importance  would  justify.  The  names  of 
donors  have  been  given  in  all  cases  where  they  could  be 
ascertained,  but  in  this  respect  the  Catalogue  will  unfortu- 
nately be  incomplete,  as  the  old  record  of  donations  was  but 
imperfectly  kept,  and  that  only  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Society's  existence.  After  that  time,  minutes  of  them  were 
not  always  preserved,  and  it  is  only  by  much  labor  that 
they  can  even  occasionally  be  supplied.  A  separate  book 
of  donations  is  now  kept  which  will  in  future  supply  this 
omission. 
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The  Librarian  would  not  advise  ihe  immediate  printing 
of  the  Catalogue  even  as  no*.v  ready.  Embracing  merely 
the  printed  books  in  actual  use,  and  excluding  not  only 
the  manuscript,  and  the  Museum,  but  the  great  quantity  of 
materials  at  present  deposited  in  the  store  room,  its  publi- 
cation would  do  injustice  to  the  value  of  our  collec- 
tions, and  but  partially  answer  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
It  is  proposed  during  the  conting  year  to  extend  the  Cat- 
alogue over  all  the  remaining  objects  in  oar  possesion, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  prepare  and  render  available  such 
of  the  property  spoken  of,  as  our  finances  will  allow,  and 
to  supply  some  of  our  greatest  deficiencies  by  purchase. 

The  extension  of  the  Catalogue  to  the  manuscripts,  maps, 
coins,  pictures  and  to  the  cabinet  generally,  is  now  most 
desirable,  and  the  Librarian  would  respectfully  urge  that 
it  be  at  once  commenced.  In  regard  to  the  manuscripts,  the 
plan  of  Col.  Force  in  the  Index  of,  each  volume  of  the  ar- 
chives also  adopted  by  Mr.  Brodhead  in  his  final  Report  to 
the  Legislature  of  this  state,  in  which  an  index  to  the  subject 
matter  of  each  separate  paper  is  presented,  is  recomended 
to  the  Society,  as  the  most  useful  and  complete.  The 
several  collections  of  coins  and  medals  require  re-arrange- 
ment, and  an  entirely  new  Catalogue  ;  a  work  in  itself  of 
no  small  labor,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  give  any  value 
whatever  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  same  maybe  observed  of 
the  maps  and  charts  of  the  Society.  The  Librarian  would 
therefore  suggest  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  allow  such  sum  as  will  be  requisite  for  completing 
during  the  ensuing  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  Libra- 
rian, the  Catalogue  of  all  the  remaining  collections,  and  .for 
properly  arranging  and  rendering  them  available. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  it  is  urged  upon  the  Society, 
that  the  Cnance  committee  to  whom  was  entrusted  during 
the  last  year  the  task  of  raising  a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  Library,  be  so  re-organised  as  to  render  it 
more  efficient.  To  the  active  exertions  of  the  Treasurer 
alone,  we  owe  it  that  the  money  appropriated  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Catalogue  now  ready,  lias  been  raised,  and  it 
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is  believed  that  a  committee  which  should  manifest  a  simi- 
lar zeal,  and  which  should  not  be  too  numerous  to  be 
brought  together,  would  not  fail  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
amount. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  and  collections  during  the 
year  have  been  numerous,  both  by  donation,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  present  Librarian  has  had  its  manage- 
ment, by  purchase.  A  full  list  of  these  is  annexed  to  the 
Report.  The  purchases,  except  in  cases  where  desirable 
works  offered  themselves  at  very  low  prices,  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  completion  of  the  department  of 
Public  and  State  Papers.  The  great  want  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  means  of  reference  to  the  documents  of  our 
General  and  State  Governments,  has  been  felt  by  all  inter- 
ested in  political  and  historical  subjects.  The  deficiency  is 
not  indeed  confined  to  this  city,  for  it  is  believed  that  (not 
even  in  the  Library  of  Congress  itself)  is  there  a  complete 
collection  of  the  published  Papers  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Particular  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  this 
subject,  and  the  collection  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
complete  existing.  The  assistant  Librarian  in  a  recent  visit 
to  Washington  was  enabled,  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
Executive  committee,  to  make  a  considerable  purchase,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  scarce  volumes,  and  orders  have 
also  been  left  there  with  an  agent  to  complete  the  works  yet 
deficient,  as  opportunity  may  oiler.  The  act  of  Congress 
appropriating  to  the  Society  its  publications  was,  unfortu- 
nately, so  worded  as  to  restrict  the  grant  to  the  mere 
Journals  and  Documents.  The  members  from  this  city 
have,  however,  on  a  representation  of  the  case,  willingly 
promised  their  influence  to  procure  in  future  a  grant  of  all 
such  works  as  Congress  shall  publish  or  subscribe  for.  Seve- 
ral of  the  more  extensive  journals  and  collections  which  are 
valuable  a,s  sources  of  public  history,  and  in  which  the 
Library  was  shamefully  deficient,  have  also  been  purchased 
during  the  year,  such  as  Gales  and  Seaton's  Register  of 
Debates,  Niks  Register,  The  Congressional  Globe,  Hazard's 
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State  Papers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  complete  sets  of  the 
Post  Office  Documents  and  Blue  Book. 

In  respect  to  the  documents  of  this  State,  it  is  not  long 
since  the  Legislature  was  obliged  to  procure  for  reprint,  a 
copy  of  one  of  their  own  volumes  from  our  shelves  ;  although 
however,  we  are  for  the  most  part  tolerably  complete  in 
these,  there  are  still  wanting  some  of  the  scarcer  publi- 
cations, which  deserve  to  be  particularly  sought  for.  As  to 
other  States,  it  is  well  known  to  the  Society  that  attempts 
have  been  made  through  a  special  Committee,  to  procure 
from  the  several  Legislatures  appropriations  of  their 
public  documents,  and  that  several,  in  pursuance  of  the 
application,  passed  laws  authorising  the  donation.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  however  been  experienced  in  ob- 
taining the  books  from  year  to  year.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  be  discharged  from  the  duty 
referred  to  them,  and  that  it  be  transferred  to  the  Domestic 
Corresponding  Secretary.  It  is  believed  that  the  good  offi- 
ces of  corresponding  members,  residing  at  the  seats  of 
government  of  the  several  States,  would  be  cheerfully  be- 
stowed in  obtaining  and  transmitting  regularly  these  docu- 
ments. 

During  the  year,  documents  have  been  received  from 
Congress,  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  and  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  Publications  have  also  been  receiv- 
ed from  several  societies  with  which  the  Historical  Society 
is  in  correspondence.  It  is  suggested  that  exchanges  with 
these  bodies  be  more  systematically  managed.  The  foreign 
and  domestic  Corresponding  Secretaries  are  authorised  by 
a  standing  order  of  the  Society*  to  transmit  to  them  our 
collections,  as  published  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  during  the 
intervals  of  the  publication  of  these  volumes,  the  more  ex- 
tended circulation  of  our  annual  bulletins  would  be  produc- 
tive of  good  effect. 

Among  books  of  other  classes  added  during  the  year,  the 
Biographie  Universelle,  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Onder- 
donk,  Jr.,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  making,  with  the  supplement, 
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61  volumes,  deserves  particular  notice.  It  its  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  no  copy  of  this  work  had  previously  been 
accessible  in  any  public  library  in  this  city.  Other  dona- 
tions were  a  fde  of  the  Long  Island  Telegraph,  and  of  the 
Hempstead  Inquirer,  into  which  it  was  merged,  extending 
through  fifteen  years,  presented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Thomp- 
son of  Long  Island  ;  a  tile  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  for  1844, 
presented  by  Mi.  Thos  O.  Lowther ;  of  the  Evening  Mir- 
ror, from  the  commencement,  presented  by  the  publishers  ; 
a  complete  Hie  of  the  New  York  American  from  the  com- 
mencement to  its  conclusion,  during  a  period  of  25  years, 
has  been  deposited  by  its  late  editor,  Charles  King,. Esq. 
There  has  been  purchased  a  file  of  the  New  York  Gazette 
from  1811  to  1835,  making  in  all  25  volumes,  and  going  far 
towards  the  completion  of  our  file  of  that  paper  from  the 
commencement.  The  Gazette  was  at  the  date  of  its  dis- 
continuance the  oldest  paper  in  New  York,  having  been 
commenced  Oct.  10th,  1725.  Our  own  files  commence  in 
1730r  and  now  continue  with  occasional  interruptions  of  a 
year  or  two,  for  over  a  century.  Other  newspapers  pur- 
chased are  a  file  of  the  New  York  Herald,  from  183G  to 
1843,  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  for  17G7,  completing 
the  first  three  volumes  of  that  paper  ;  and  the  Index  to  the 
Moniteair  Universel,  in  two  volumes  folio.  Besides  these 
there  have  been  purchased  two  large  volumes  of  clippings 
from  newspapers,  carefully  indexed.  The  completion  of 
files  of  the  most  valuable  papers,  particularly  of  the  govern- 
ment and  state  papers,  and  of  journals  published  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
constant  and  particular  attention ;  as  all  contemporaneous 
history  is  embodied  in  their  pages,  and  their  existence  is 
for  the  most  part  literally  ephemeral.  The  Librarian  can- 
not forbear  repeating,  that  nearly  two  hundred  volumes  of 
papers  are  lying  useless  in  the  store-room  for  want  of  funds 
to  bind  them. 

In  another  department, -and  which  is  likewise  one  of  those 
to  which  our  collections  have  been  most  worthily  directed, 
that  of  maps  and  charts,  the   Library  has  during  the  year 
-      •  4 
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received  an  accession  of  unusual  value.  The  collection  of 
the  De  Witt  Maps  was  presented  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  but  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Society.  The  collection  is  entitled  "  Rough  Drafts  of 
Surveys,  by  Robert  Erskine,  F.  R.  S.  Geographer  U.  S.  A. 
and  assistants,  begun  A.  D.  1778."  It  consists  of  over  one 
hundred  surveys,  most  of  them  being  in  numerous  parts, 
and  fills  four  volumes  atlas  folio.  The  surveys  cover  a 
great  part  of  New  York,  Western  New  England,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  with  some  scattered 
ones.  Their  historical  value  may  be  imagined  from  their 
minuteness,  not  only  the  topography  and  measurements,  but 
even  the  names  of  residents  on  the  various  routes  being 
given.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  not  exceed- 
ed in  value  by  any  donation  ever  made  to  the  Library  The 
donor  of  this  collection  was  Mr,  Richard  Varick  De  Witt, 
the  son  of  Simeon  De  Witt,  Mr.  Erskme's  successor  as  Ge- 
ographer to  the  continental  army,  and  afterwards  Surveyor- 
General  of  this  State.  Of  Mr.  Erskine's  death  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor,  the  following  mention  is  made  in 
a  letter  from  General  Washington  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  date  of  Nov.  25.  1780  : 

"The  death  of  that  useful  and  valuable  officer,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine, Geographer  to  the  army,  makes  it  requisite  that  a 
successor  should  be  appointed.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
Mr.  Simeon  De  Witt.  His  being  in  the  department  gives 
him  a  pretension,  and  his  abilities  are  still  better.  From 
the  character  Mr,  Erskine  always  gave  of  him,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  his  performances,  he  seems  to  be 
extremely  well  qualified."*  In  compliance  with  this 
recommendation,  adds  Mr.  Sparks,  Mr.  De  Witt  was 
appointed  Geographer  to  the  army. 

In  connection  with  these  maps  should  be  mentioned  that 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Gordon,  of  New  Jersey, 
which  was  also  drawn  by  Erskine,  and  is  apparently  a  com- 
pilation from  these  very  surveys. 


'Sparks'  Writings  of  Wa-hington— vol.  vii. ,  p.  309. 
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Other  maps  have  been  presented  daring  the  year,  of  value 
and  interest,  viz :  one  of  New  York  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants,  so  called,  by  Mr.  Frederic  De  Peyster ;  two 
original  surveys  in  this  State,  in  1G85,  and  a  map,  entitled 
*'  Copy  of  Lord  Baltimore's  own  map,  annexed  to  his  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Penns,  in  1732,  with  the  additions  showing 
survey  by  Pennsylvania  in  1722,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gerard,  Jr. 
The  latter  is  an  engraved  map  with  additions  in  MSS.,  and 
as  both  these  and  the  endorsement  are  evidently  of  very 
old  date,  it  is  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  settle- 
ment in  1732,  of  the  long  contended  boundary  question  be- 
tween these  States  ;  also  an  old  draught  of  Fort  Herkimer, 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Clinton,  and  a  very  scarce  plan  of 
Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  made  in  1777,  and  present- 
ed by  Mr.  William  B.  Crosby.  A  great  rarity  of  this 
class  has  also  been  presented  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lester,  in  an 
atlas  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  curiously  illuminated 
on  parchment,  and  of  very  ancient  date.  The  fac-similes 
of  two  maps  of  the  province  of  New  Netherland,  discovered 
at  the  Hague,  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  beautifully  litho- 
graphed from  the  originals  by  the  Messrs.  Endicott,  like- 
wise require  notice  ;  as  well  as  the  charts  of  New  York  Bay 
and  Harbor,  pertaining  to  the  government  coast  survey,  of 
which  one  set  has  been  presented  by  the  New  Yrork  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  through  Mr.  Wetmore,  and  the  other  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Fish.  The  maps  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, 42  in  number,  have  been  purchased. 

Among  the  manuscripts,  the  Horsmanden  papers,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Van  Schaack,  of  Manlius,  N.  Y- 
one  of  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Society,  deserve 
notice.  The  documents  funning  this  collection,  it  may  be 
said  here,  are  exceedingly  curious  in  illustrating  some  points 
of  high  interest  in  the  history  of  this  State,  particularly  the 
trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  an  event  which  the  historian 
of  New  York  will  ever  regard  as  the  foundation  stone  of 
its  political  liberties. 

The  Librarian  has  also  recently  obtained  some  original  pa- 
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pers  relating  to  the  history  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1080. 
They  consisted  of  an  original  letter  signed  by  Jacob  Leisler, 
Abraham  De  Peyster.  Col.  Chas.  Lodwiek,  Nicholas  Wil- 
liam Stuyvesant,  die,  to  agents  in  Europe,  enclosing  an 
address  of  the  militia  of  this  province  to  William  III.,  and 
copies  of  several  papers  and  ailidavits  relating  to  Leisler's 
affair.  A  number  of  original  letters  of  President  Adams 
and  others,  from  the  papers  of  the  late  to  Samuel  Osgood, 
have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Osgood  Field.  A  very  inter- 
esting donation  was  made  by  Mr.  James  R.  Hitchcock,  of 
some  ancient  skulls  and  pottery,  obtained  by  him  from 
mounds  on  Grave  Creek  in  Florida.  The  date  of  these 
monuments  is  known  to  be  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  that 
country  by  the  whites,  and  the  formation  of  the  skulls  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  ware,  refer  them  to  a  race 
distinct  from  any  that  has,  within  our  records,  inhabited 
the  peninsula. 

In  conclusion,  the  Librarian  has  the  satisfaction  of  sta- 
ting, that  the  condition  of  the  Library  and  Cabinet  has  been 
regularly  improving,  and  that  they  are  becoming  more  and , 
more  in  use  for  their  legitimate  purposes  of  consultation  and 
reference.  The  accommodations  secured  by  the  renewed 
lease,  have  been  more  ample  than  before,  and  are  as  con- 
venient as  can  be  obtained,  until  we  have  a  fire-proof  buil- 
ding of  our  own.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  the  Society 
cannot  too  seriously  consider  the  danger  to  which  an  acci- 
dent might  expose  its  collections,  and  the  urgency  of  a  pro- 
vision which  shall  place  them  beyond  the  possibility  of 
destruction.  It  is  worthy  the  remembrance  of  the  elder 
members,  that  the  only  bequest  ever  made  to  it,  was  made 
by  a  New  England  man,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
clause  of  the  will  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester :  "  To 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  I  give  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  add  to  its  funds/' 

GEORGE  GIBBS,  Librarian. 
January  1,  1S4G. 
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OBJECTS 

OF 

COLLECTION  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 

Books  and  documents  relative  to  the  general  history  of 
America. 

Accounts  of  early  discoveries,  explorations  and  conquests 
in  either  continent,  o^  voyages  and  travels,  the  relations  of 
settlers,  colonists,  adventurers  and  missionaries. 

Accounts  of  the  different  aboriginal  tribes,  inhabiting 
America  ;  descriptions  of  their  manners,  customs  and  con- 
dition ;  treatises  upon  their  languages,  origin  and  antiqui- 
ties. 

Civil,  political,  and  military  histories  of  the  nations  and 
states  of  European  origin,  in  America,  especially  of  the 
United  States ;  books  and  documents  relative  to  particular 
events  in  their  history  ;  to  questions  of  public  moment  in 
their  government,  politics  and  laws. 

Biographical  memoirs  of  eminent  and  remarkable  per- 
sons in  America,  or  who  have  been  connected  with  its  set- 
tlement or  history. 

Laws,  journals,  records  and  proceedings  of  Congress, 
legislatures,  municipal  bodies,  general  assemblies,  conven- 
tions and  committees  ;  judicial  reports,  trials  by  courts-mar-, 
tial,  impeachment,  and  by  jury  ;  works  on  civil  law,  and 
the  law  of  nations;  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  docu- 
ments relative  to  treaties  and  negotiations. 

Topographical  descriptions  of  cities,  towns,  counties  and. 
districts  of  country  at  various  periods,  and  whatever  relates 
to  the  progressive  geography  of  the  country. 

Magazines  ;  Reviews  ;  Newspapers  ;  state,  city  and  coun- 
ty Registers  ;  Almanacs,  and  other  periodical,  publications, 
particularly  such  as  appeared  prior  to  the  year  1783* 

4* 
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Minutes  and  transactions  of  societies  for  political,  literary 
and  scientific  purposes. 

Speeches  in  Congress  or  in  Legislatures ;  orations,  ser- 
mons, essays  and  discourses,  delivered  or  published  on  any 
public  occasion,  or  which  concern  any  public  transaction 
or  remarkable  character  or  event. 

Accounts  of  Universities  and  Colleges  ;  catalogues  of  li- 
braries and  collections. 

Documents  and  reports  of  associations  and  incorporations 
for  the  purposes  of  banking,  manufacturing,  trading,  inter- 
nal improvement,  or  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Documents  relating  to  public  education  ;  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime ;  to  prisons  and  poor  houses  ;  to 
public  asylums,  hospitals  and  charities. 

Reports  of  missionary,  and  other  religious  and  charitable 
societies  and  associations. 

Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical  conventions,  synods,  assem- 
blies, presbyteries  and  societies,  of  all  denominations  of 
Christians. 

Statistical  essays,  documents  and  tables ;  table  of  dis- 
eases, births  and  deaths,  and  of  population  ;  of  meteorolo- 
gical observations  and  of  climate;  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture. 

Manuscripts  relative  to  the  above  subjects ;  all  papers, 
essays  and  documents  of  an  historical  character  :  correspon- 
dence of  prominent  individuals,  autographs  and  ancient 
writings. 

Maps  and  charts,  especially  those  of  an  early  date  ;  plans 
of  battles,  cities  and  fortifications. 

Busts,  portraits  and  prints  of  eminent  men  ;  pictures  and 
engravings  illustrating  historical  events;  designs  of  public 
buildings  and  other  works ;  views  of  cities  and  remarkable 
places. 

Coins  and  medals,  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

Indian  antiquities,  utensils,  garments  and  weapons. 
Curiosities,  to  which  an  antiquarian  or  historical  value 
is  attached. 
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CATALOGUE  OF 

ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY 

IN  1845. 
BY  DONATION. 

BOOKS    AND    PAMPHLETS. 

American  Philosophical    Society.      Proceedings.     Vol.  IV.  Nos. 

31,  32,  33.  Svo.  Phil,  1S44-5.— Gift  of  the  Society. 
Bible  Society.    Various  editions  of  the  Bible  and  New 

Testament. — Gift  of  the  Society. 
Art  Union      Transactions,  etc.     For  the  vear   1844. 


8vo. — Gift  of  the  Associativa. 
Ethnological  Society.     Transactions.     Vol.    I.    8vo. 


New  York.,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Society. 

Seamen's  Friend  Society.     Sailor's  Mag.  and  Naval 


Journal.  Vols.  I-XVI.    8yo,     N.  Y.,  1829-1844.— Gift  of  the 

Society. 

Bible     Society.     Twenty     Ninth    Annual     Report. 


Presented  May  8,   1845.     With  Appendix,  etc.,  8vo.     N.  Y. 

1845.— Gift  of  the  Society. 
Abbott,  Abiel,  History  of  Andover,  (Mass.)   from  its  settlement  to 

1829.     12mo.     Andovci,  lS'JU.— Gift  of  Osgood  Field. 
Abrahams,   Prof.   N.  C.  L.    Description  des  Manuscrits  Frangais 

du  Moyen  Age  de  la   Bibliotheque  Royale  de  Copenhague,  etc. 

4to.  Plates.  Copenhagen,  1844* — Gift  of  the  Author,  by  Hon.  W. 

W.  Irwin,  at  Copenhagen. 
American   Academy,   Memoirs  of.    Vol — Art.  IV.     On   the  Lati- 
tude of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  etc.  4to.,   1845. — Gift  of 

Ma).  J.  D.  Graham. 
Bridgeman,  Dr.     A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 

Chinese.— Gift  of  Barnabas  Bates. 

,  Same.  Another  Copy. — Gift  of  William  S.  Welmore. 

Burns,    W.   Scutt.     Connection    between    Literature    and    Com- 

merce,  in  two  Essays.     Read    before  the  Lit.  &  Hist.  Soc.  of 

Toronto.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Toronto,  IS  15. — Gift  of  D.  Ajylcton  &  Co. 
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Brodhead,  John  Romeyn.  Final  Report  as  Agent  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  procure  and  transcribe  documents  in  Europe  rela- 
tive to  the  Colonial  History  of  said  State.  Made  to  the  Governor, 
]2th  February,  1845,  Svo.  Albany,  1645. — 100  copies  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  ly  special  order  of  the  Senate  of  this  State. 

Biographie  Universelle,  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  et  Redigee  par  une 
Societe  de  Gens  de  Lettres  et  de  Savants.  Partie  Mythologi- 
ques  et  Supplement,  Tomes  I — LXI.  Svo.  Paris,  1811-36. — 
Gift  of  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  Jamaica,  L.  J 

Brazer,  John,  D.  D.  A  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
the  late  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  del.^  in  the  North  Church, 
Salem,  Mass.,  Sunday,  May  13,  1845.  8vo.  Salem,  1845. — 
Gift  of  the  A  uthor. 

Bibliotheca  Americana.  Being  a  Choice  Collection  of  Books,  rela- 
ting to  N.  &  S.  America.  8vo.  Paris,  1840. — Gift  of  Prosper 
M.   Wetmore. 

Bible,  The.  Translated  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  etc. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  etc.  4to.  lb'OG.  A 
very  fine  copy  of  the  edition  of  the  Genevan  Translation,  known 
as  the  "  Breeches  Bible,"— Gift  of  Richard  Bell. 

Beaumont,  M.  et  M.  De  Tocqueville.  Du  Systeme  Penitentiaire 
aux  Etats  Unis,  et  de  son  application  en  France,  etc.  8vo.  Pa- 
ris, 1833.— Gift  of  George  Gibhs. 

Bush,  George.  The  Soul,  or  an  Inquiry  into  Scriptural  Psycholo- 
gy, etc.     12mo.  N.  Y.,  1645. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 

Col  man,  Henry.  European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy, 
from  Personal  Observation.  Vol.  I,  parts  1,  2.  Svo.  London, 
1844.— Gift  of  Luther  Bradish. 

Coffin,  Charles.  The  Lives  and  Services  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Tho- 
mas, Col.  Thomas  Knowlton,  Col.  Alex.  Scammell,  Maj.  Gen. 
Henry  Dearborn.  l'2mo.  N.  Y.,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Compiler. 

Charleston  Book,  The.  A  Miscellany  in  Prose  and  Verse.  12mo. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1845. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 

Church,  A.,  D.  D.  Discourse  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Soci- 
ety, on  the  occasion  of  its  sixth  anniversary,  Feb.  12, 1845.  8vo. 
Savannah,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

Dix,  D.  L.  Memorial,  soliciting  a  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  3,  1645.  Svo.  Har- 
risburg,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
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.     Memorial,  etc.,  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey, 

Jan.  23,  1845.  3vo.,  2d  Ed.  Trerttaia,  31945.— Gift  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

Denton,  Daniel.  A  Brief  Description  of  New  York,  etc.,  London, 
1670.  Rep.  by  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  Pa.  Edited  by  John  Pen- 
nington, M.  H.  S.  P.  8vo.,  Phil.,  1845.— Gift  of  J.  Sonntag 
Haviland,  Fail. 

j  Cowans  BibHotheea  Americana.  I.  A  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  N.  Y.',  etc.  introduction  and  notes  by  Gabriel  Furman. 
Extra  folio.  N.  Y.,  1845.— Gift  of  E,  B.  Comin. 

Dix,  D.  L.  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline  in  the  U.  S. 
Boston,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Duche,  Rev.  Jacob.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from,  to  Gen.  Washington, 
Oct.  8,  1777.  Broadside.    [One  of  the  spurious  letters.] 

Dix,  D.  L.  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  discipline  in  the  U.  S. 
2d.  Ed.  Svo.,  Phil.,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Dusenbery,  B.  M.  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  containing  twenty-five  Eulogies  and  Sermons,  etc. 
12mo.  Phil.,  1846. 

Evening  Mirror,  (Newspaper.)  Vol.  I,  from  October  7,  1844,  to 
April  7,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Publishers. 

• ,  (Newspaper.)  Vol.  II,  from  April  8,  to  October  6, 

1845.— Gift  of  the  Publishers. 

Fremont,  J.  Q.  Report  on  an  Exploration  of  the  Country  lying 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
Kanzas  and  Great  Platte  Rivers.     Svo.,  Washington,  1843. 

Fish,  F.  G.  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  From  1784- 
1845,  etc.   12mo.,  Brooklyn,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

French,  Benjamin  B.  The  Changes  of  Earth — a  Poem,  Delivered 
before  the  Capitol  Hill  Institute,  in  the  City  of  Washington. 
12 mo. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Fremont,  J.  C.  Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North 
California,  in  1813-44.  8vo.  House  Doc,  166. — Gift  of  Ben- 
jamin B.  French ,    Washington. 

Falconer,  Thomas.  The  Oregon  Question,  or  a  Statement  of  the 
British  Claims  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  etc.  8vo.  London,  1845. 

.     The  same,  2d  Ed.,  with  the  Postscript,  and  Second 

Postscript,  etc.,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Greenhow.  Svo.  London,  1S45. 
— Gift  of  the  Author. 
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Ferris,  Benjamin.     A  History  of  the  Original  Settlements  on  the 

Delaware,  from  its  Discovery  By  Hudson,  to  the   Colonization 

undert  William  Penn,  etc.  Illus.  8vo.  Wilmington,  1840.  [1843] 

— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Game's,  (Hugh)  New  York  Pocket  Almanack,  for  the  year  1791, 

etc.     By    Thomas    Moore,    Phil. — Gift     of    William   Wilson, 

Poughkeepsie.  - 
Greenhow,  Robert.     History  of  Oregon  and  California,    and  the 

other  Territories  on  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  N.  A.  ace.  by  a  Geog. 

Map  and  View,  etc.   Boston,  1844. 
.     The  same — second  edition.     Revised  and    enlarged. 

8vo.     Boston,  1845. 
.     Answer  to  the  Strictures  of  Mr.   Thomas  Falconer, 


on  the  History  of  Oregon   and  California.     8vo.     Washington, 
1845. 
.     The  Geography  of  Oregon  and  California,  etc.,  with 


a  Map.    8vo.  pp.  42.     N.  Y.,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Gould,  Edward  S.  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815,  by  Archibald  Alison — abridged  from  the 
last  London  edition.  Royal  8vo.  Fine  copy.  N.  Y.,  1845.— 
Gift  of  the  Author. 

Greenhow,  Robert.  Mr.  Falconer's  Reply  to  Mr.  Greenhow's 
Answer,  with  Mr.  Greenhow's  Rejoinder.  (The  Oregon  Ques- 
tion) Svo.  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Grant,  Mrs.  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  with  Sketches  of 
Manners  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  existed  previous  to 
the  Revolution.  12mo.  N.  Y.,  1S46.  [1S45]— Gift  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton,  cj-  Co. 

Gurley,  Ralph  Randolph.  Life  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  late  Colonial 
Agent  in  Liberia.  With  an  Appendix,  etc.  2d.  Ed.  Svo.  N.  Y., 
1839. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

— — : -.  Mission  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society.  12mo.  Washington,  1841. — Gift  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

— .     Life  and  Eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester   Larned. 


12mo.  N.  Y.,  1844. 
Gliddon,    George  R.     Ancient    Egypt — Her  Monuments,    Hiero- 
glyphics, History  and  Archaeology,  and  other  Subjects  connect- 
ed with   Hieroglyphical   Literature.     4to.     Baltimore,  1845. — 
Gift  of  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D.,  Phil. 
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Hotchkiss,  F.  W,  Half  Century. Sermon — Saybrook,  1833,  8vo. 
Hartford,  1838.— Gift  of  William  Hall,  Jr. 

— .  Valedictory  Address  before  1st  Church  and  Congrega- 
tion in  Saybrook,  1*?38,  8vo.  Hartford,  1638. — Gift  of  William 
Hall,  Jr. 

Hempstead  Inquirer.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Feb.  11,  1831,  to  Vol.  XIV. 
No.  13,  April  27,  1844. — Gift  of  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  Hemp- 
stead. 

Ingalls,  Henry  Augustus.  Memoirs  of,  with  Selections  from  his 
Writings,    12mo.  N.  York,  1845.— Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 

James,  William.  A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Military 
Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  between  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1818. — Gift  of 
John  Jay. 

Keteltas,  Caroline  M.  The  Last  of  the  Plantagenets,  a  Tragic 
Drama,  in  three  acts,  12mo.  New  York,  1844. — Gift  of  the 
Author. 

Loomis,  Elias.  Observations  of  the  Magnetic  Dip  in  the  United 
States,  fourth  series.  (Art.  XV.  Vol.  VIII.  Trans.  Am.  Philo. 
Soc.)  4to. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

.  An  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  August  21,  1833,  (as 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and   Natural  Philosophy  in  Western 
Reserve  College,)  8vo.     New  York,  18'38. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Logan  Historical  Society.  The  American  Pioneer,  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  the,  etc.,  2  vols.  Svo.  Cincinnati,  1842-3. — Gift  of 
Prof  Jared  P.  Kirtland. 

London    Mercantile    Journal.     Vol.   1,    1833.   folio. — Gift   of  the , 
Publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Leavitt,  Eli.  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Inspector  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  1844. — Gift  of  the  Inspector. 

.  Report  of  New  Buildings  erected  in  New  York,  1844. — - 

Gift  of  the  Inspector. 

Long  Island  Telegraph  and  General  Advertiser,  (Hempstead,  L. 
I.)  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  May  0,  1830,  to  No.  40,  Feb.  3,  1831,  (all 
ever  published.  See  Hempstead  Inquirer.) — Gift  of  Benjamin 
F.  Thompson,  Hempstead . 

Lafayette  Music,  consisting  of  a  Dirge,  Requiem  and  Ode,  as  per- 
formed in  Boston,  1634.  Oblong  4to. — Gift  of  Oakley  Hall, 
New  Orleans. 

Lapham.  J.  A.     A   Geographical  and  Topographical  Description 
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of  Wisconsin,  etc.,  IGmo.     Milwaukee,  1844. — Gift  of  Evert  A. 

Duyckinck. 
Mouttet,  ?*i.  Etiennc.     Saint  Domingo  devant  l'Europe  Necessite, 

Legitimite,  Facilite  de  son  Occupation  par  la  France,  etc.,  8vo. 

Paris,  1^43. — Gift  of  Grorgs  Gibbs. 
Mooyer,    Ernst   Frieilrich.     Die  Einfalie  der  Normaunen  in  die 

Pyrenaische  Kalbinsel,  ere,  16mo.     Munster  and  Minden,  1844. 

— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Morison,  John   II.     Life  of  'the  Hon.    Jeremiah   Smith,  LL.  D., 

12mo.     Boston,  1645.- -Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
Mitchell,  John.     Notes  from  Over  Sea  ;  consisting  of  Observations 

made  in  Europe  in  the  ytars  1843  and  1844,  etc.,  2  vols.  12mo. 

New  York,  1845. — Gift  of  Evert  A..Duyckinck. 
Morton,  Samuel  George.     Crania  Americana  ;  or  a  Comparative 

View  of  the  Skulls  of  various  Aboriginal  Nations  of  North  and 

South  America,  etc.,  map  >md  plates,  folio.     Philadelphia,  1839. 

— Gift  of  the  Author. 
.  Crania  iEgyptiaca :  or,   Observations  on  Egyptian  Eth- 
nography; derived  from  Anatomy,  History,  and  the  Monuments. 

From  the  transactions  of  \mer.  Phil.    Society,   Vol.    IX.   4to. 

Philadelphia,  1844.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
•.  A  Memoir  of  William  Maclure,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the 


Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  2d  edition,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1844.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
.  An   Inquiry  into  the   Distinctive   Characteristics  of  the 


Aboriginal    Race    of  America,  2d  edition,   8vo.     Philadelphia, 

ISU.—Gift  of  the  Author. 
Mickle,  Isaac.     Reminiscences  of  Old  Gloucester,  or  Incidents  in 

the  History  of  the  Counties  of  Gloucester,  Atlantic  and  Camden, 

(N.  J.)  Svo.     Philadelphia.  18  15.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Michigan.     Official  Report,  made  by  the  Commanding  Officer,  Mr. 

Dubuisson,  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  of  the  War  in 

1712,  between  the  French   and  Indians,  8vo.     Detroit,  1845. — 

Gift  of  Clinton  Hating,  Detroit. 
Meyer's  Mercantile   Advertiser,   (Liverpool.)  1824,  39  inches,   12 

vols,  folio. — Gift  of  the  Publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Massachusetts.     Acts  and  Resolves  passed  by  the  General  Court  of 

Massachusetts  in  the  year   1845,   together  with   the  Rolls  and 

Messages,  8vo.     Boston,  1845. — Gift  of  the  State. 
.  Documents  printed  by  order  of  'the  Senate  of  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.     Session  G.  C.   1845,  8vo. — 
Gift  of  the  Stale. 


.  Documents  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Session  G. 
C.  1845,  8vo.— Gift  of  the  State. 

Monumenta^Anglicana,  ecc,  1600-1718,  deduced  into  a  Series  of 
Time,  by  way  of  Annals,  5  vols.  8vo.  London,  1717-19. — 
Gift  of  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Mathews,  Cornelius.  Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Manhattan,  16mo. 
New  York,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Moulton,  Joseph  W.  New  York  170  years  ago,  with  a  View  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  Svo.  New  York,  Dec.  1843. — Gift  of  the 
Author. 

Miller,  Silvanus.  Address  delivered  in  behalf  of  the  N.'Y.  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  before  the  N.  Y. 
Forum,  etc.   Svo.   New  York.  1819. — Gift  of  Silvanus  Miller,  Jr 

Murphy,  Hon.  Archibald  D.  Oration  delivered  in  Person  Hall, 
Chapel  Hill,  27th  June,  1827,  2d  edition,  Svo.  Raleigh,  1843. 
— Gift  of  Historical  Society  of  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Museum,  Francisco  Carolinum.  Berichter,  etc.  Nebst  der  zweyten 
Lieferung  der  Beytragc  zur  Landeskunde  von  Oesterreich  ob 
der  Enns  und  Salsburg,  3  vols.,  Svo.  Linz,  1841-2-3. — Gift 
of  Prof   W.  B.  Rally,  Philadelphia. 

New  World,  (The),  Weekly  Paper.  H.  C.  Deming  and  James 
Mackay,  Editors.  Vol.  VIII.  Jan.— June,  1344.  4to.  New 
York,  1844.— Gift  of  J.  Winchester. 

Nicollet,  J.  N.  Observations  of  the  Magnetic  Dip  made  in  the 
United  States,  in  1841.  (Art.  XIX.  Vol.  VIII.  Trans.  Am. 
Phil.  Soc.)  4to.— Gift  of  Pmf  Ettas  Loomis. 

New  York  Prison  Association.  First  Report,  Svo.  New  York, 
1844.— Gift  of  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

Manual   for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,   for 

the  year  1845,   (Red    Book)     10mo.,    Albany,    1845. — Gift  of 
George  Folsom. 

.     Assembly    Documents,  No.  205.     List  of  Members, 


etc.  for  1845.     Prepared  by  J.  C.  Sheldon,  Svo. — Gift  of  George 

Folsom . 

.     Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  and  New  York  Price 


Current.     1325-39.  inclusive,  excepting  1829.     Dup.  for  1823. 
14  vols.,  folio. — Gift  of  the  Publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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.     City  and  County  Partnership  Directory.     (Doggett's), 

For  1843  and   18-14,    8vo.     New  York,  1S43.— Gift  of  Marcus 

L.  Tafl. 

.     Fifty-Eighth  Annual   Report  of  the  Regents  of  the 


University,  8vo. — Gift  of  the  Regents. 
North  Carolina.     Legislative  Documents,  1S44.   8vo. — Gift  of  the 

State  of  North  Carolina. 
New  York  Institution   for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  1*41. — Gift  of  Harvey  P.  Feet. 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society.     Constitution  and  By-Laws,  with 

the  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  8vo.,  1845.- — Gift  of 

the  Society. 
Nicollet,  J.  N.     (Report  and)  Map  of  the  Hydrographical  Basin 

of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River. — Gift  of  Col.  J.  J.  Alert. 
North  Carolina.     Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons 

of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  at  its  Session  in  1844- 

'45,  8vo.     Raleigh,  1845. — Gift  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
New  Hampshire.     Journals  of  Legislature,  (Senate  and  House,) 

June  Session,  1843.  Svo.     Concord,  1843. 
.     June  and   November   Sessions,   1844. 

2  vols.  Svo.     Concord,  1844. 
.     Laws  of  the  State  of,  Passed  June,  1S43,  June 


and  November,  1844,  and  June,  1845,  Svo.     Concord,  1843-45. 

— Gift  cf  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
New  York  Courier  and   Enquirer,  (Newspaper),  From  April  1  to 

October  1,  1845. — Gift  of  Tiiomas   D.  Lowther. 
Norman,  15.  M.     New  Orleans  and  Environs,  Containing  a  Brief 

Historical  Sketch  of  Louisiana,  etc.      Illustrated.   12mo.     New 

Orleans,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
North  Carolina.     Historical    Society  of  University  of.     First    Re- 
port, 8vo.,  pp.  S.     Hillsborough,  1844. 
.    Introductory  Address  before  the,  Del.  June,  1844, 

by  L.  Silliman  Ives,  Bp.    cvo.    pp.  18.     Raleigh,  1843. 
.      Message  of  Gov.   Morehcad,  in   Relation   to  the 


History  of  the  State.     Leg.  Doc.  No.  47.     Dec,  1844. 
.     Indexes  to  the  Documents  relative  to,  during;  its 


Colonial  Existence,  now  on  file  in  the  Offices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  State  Paper  Offices  in  London,  transmitted  in  1827, 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  etc.,  Svo.  Raleigh,  1*43. — Gift  of  the  His- 
torical  Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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.     Proceedings  of  the. Safety  Committee  of  the  Town 

of  Wilmington.  froni  1774  to  1770.  Prioted  from  the  Original 
Record,  Svo.     Raleigh,  1844. 

.     Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Con- 


gress of,  held  at  Halifax  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1776. 
Newbern,  1775,  Svo.  Raleigh,  Reprint,  1^31. — Gift  of  the 
same. 
New  York.  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Fire  in  New  Street,  July  19,  1845,  Svo.  [Common  Coun- 
cil Document,  No.  15.] — Gift  of  Prosper  M.  Weimore. 

.     Papers   relating  to   an   Act  of  the  Assembly  of  the 

Province,  for  Encouragement  of  the  Indian  Trade,  &c.,  and  for 
Prohibiting  the  Selling  of  Indian  Goods  to  the  French,  viz:   of 
Canada,  Map,  folio.     New  York,   1724. — Gift  of   William  A. 
Duer. 
Niagara    Frontier,  Tales  of  the.     Part  I.  Queenston.     Part  II. 
Fort  Niagara.     2  vols.,    12mo.     Butlalo,  1345. — Gift  of  Evert 
A.  Duyckinck. 
O'Callaghan,  E.  B.     History  of  New  Nethcrland  ;  or,  New  York 
under  the  Dutch,  Svo.     Now  York,  1346,  (1345). — Gift  of  the 
Author. 
Palmer,  Joseph.     Biographical  sketch  of  General,  (from  the  New 
Englander,  No.  IX.   January,    1845).     Portrait,   8vo.   1845. — 
Gift  of  Charles  S.  Palmer.' 
Pratt,  Enoch.    History  of  Eastham,  Well  Fleet  and  Orleans,  Coun- 
ty of  Barnstable,  Mass.     From  10 14  to  1344,  Svo.     Yarmouth, 
1844.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Putnam,  George  P.     American  Facts,  Notes  and  Statistics  relative 
to  the  United  States  of  America,    12mo.     London,  1344. — Gift 
of  the  Author. 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.     Proceedings  of,  Vol.  1,  Nos.   1, 

2,  3,  8vo.     Philadelphia.  1845. — Gift  of  the  Society. 
Pennsylvania.     Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
.  Commonwealth  of,   from  Nov.    23,  176(3,  to  Oct.   2,    1731,  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  several  Committees  and   Conventions  be- 
fore and  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution.   Vol. 
I,  folio.     Philadelphia,    1762. — Gift  of   William  Jay,  Bedford. 
Pamphlets.     A  collection,  in  three  volumes — Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary.    (Interesting  and   valuable.     See  Index  in  each  vol- 
ume.)— Gift  of  James  William  Beekman, 
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Prince,  Nathaniel  S.  A  History  of  Long  Island,  from  its  first 
settlement  by  Europeans,  to  the  year  1845,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  Ecclesiastical  Concerns,  12-mo.  New  York,  1845. — 
Gift  of  the  Author. 

Rhode  Island.  A  Supplement  to  the  Digest  of  the  Laws,  1798, 
8vo.     Providence,  1810. — Gift  of  George  Gibbs. 

Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries.  Various  publications  of 
Memoirs,  etc.     Copenhagen,  1843-45. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Collections  of,  Vol.  V.  (contain- 
ing Staples'  Annals  of  Providence,)  8vo.     Providence,  1843. 

.     The  Documentary  History  of  the  Destruction  of  the 

Gaspee — compiled    for   the  Providence  Journal  by   Hon.  Wm. 
R.  Staples,  8vo.  pp.  5G.     Providence,  1845. 

Address  delivered  before,  at  the  opening  of  their  Cabi- 


net on  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  1844,  Svo.  Providence,  1844,  by 
William  Gammel. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Sherwood,  John  D.  Some  Observations  upon  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  [American  Journal  of  Science,  Art. 
1,  Vol.  43,  No.  1].  8vo.    1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.  Report  on  the  Aboriginal  Names  and 
Geographical  Terminology  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Part  1, 
Valley  of  the  Hudson.  [Proceedings  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1644.]  Svo.     New  York,  1*45.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Stevens,  William  Bacon.  Thanksgiving  Sermon  at  Athens,  Ga., 
Feb.  13,  1845,  Svo.     Athens,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Simms,  J.  R.  History  of  Schoharie  County,  and  Border  Wars  of 
New  York,  containing  also  a  sketch  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  American  Revolution.  8vo.  Albany,  1845. — Gift  of  the 
Author. 

Stamp  Act  Congress.  Journal  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  in  opposition  to  the  Tyrannical  Acts  of  the  British 
Parliament,  held  at  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1705.  [Edited  by  Lewis 
Cruger]   Svo.     New  York,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Editor. 

Spring,  Gardiner.  The  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible,  etc. 
12mo.     New  York,  1844. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 

[Thompson,  D.  P.]  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  ;  a  Historical  Tale 
of  the  early  settlement  of  Vermont,  2  vols.,  12mo.  Montpelier, 
(Vt.,)  1639.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Tucker,  George.  Progress  of  the  United  States  in  Population  and 
Wealth  in  fifty  years,  as  exhibited  by  the  Decennial  Census,  Svo. 
New  York,  1843. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
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United  States.     Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Dec.  1839. 

8vo.  Washington,  1810. — Gift  of  liiz  Library  Committee. 
.     Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,   for  the 

year    1S44.   Ho.  Doc.  73.  28th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  Svo.— Gift  of 

Prosper  M.    Wetmore. 

Same,     another    copy. — Gift    of  Benjamin    B. 


Frcn  ch ,  Wa sh rngto n  . 

Upfold,   George,  D.  D.     The  Last  Hundred  Years.     A   Lecture 

del.  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.   4,    1845. 

8vo.     Pittsburgh,  1845.— Gift  of  J.  DL    Wainwnght,    D.  D. 
United  States.     Account  of  ihe   Receipts  and   Expenditures,   for 

the  year  1800.  Folio. — Gift  of  George  Gibbs. 
.     Account  of  the   Receipts  and  Expenditures,  for 

the  year   1815.     Folio.     Washington,   1816. — Gift  of    George 

Gibbs. 

Twenty-sixth  Congress,  2d  Session.  Senate  Doc- 


uments.     Vol.  5,  Part  2.  ^vo.   Washington,  1843. 

Twenty-eighth    Congress,   1st    Session — Journal 


of  the  Senate.   8vo.  Washington,  1313. 

.   Senate  Documents,  Vols.  1-6.  Svo.  Washington. 

.  Journal    of    House    of   Rep.   Svo.  Washington. 

.    Executive  Documents,  (3  vols.  Svo.  Washington. 

o 

•.  Reports  of  Committees,  3  vols.  Svo.     Washington. 


leress. 


— Gift  of  Com 

.  Statistics  of  the  Woollen  Manufactures,  in  the,  etc. 

12mo.  N.  Y.,  1845.— Gift  of  Evert  A.  Buyckinck. 

Vesey,  William.  Sermon  Preached  in  Trinity  Church,  in  N.  Y. 
in  America,  May  12,  1799,  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Lord  Lovelace,  etc.  4to.  pp.22.  N.  Y.,  1709.— Gift  of  J. 
Francis  Fisher,  PhiL,  through  Doctor  C.  R.  King. 

Van  Heuvel,  J.  A.  El  Dorado  :  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  Reports  in  the  16th  Century,  of  the 
Existence  of  a  Rich  and  Splendid  City  in  S.  America.  Map. 
Svo.  N.Y.,  18-44.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Virginia.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Rurgesses.  Feb.  10,  to  April 
11,  1772.  Folio.  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1772.— Gift  of  Erastus  C. 
Be  ne  dirt. 

Wilson,  Robert  Thomas.  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to 
Egypt,  etc.  Svo.  Phil.  1803. — Gift  of  Stanford  fy  Swords. 

Wilbur,  John.     Narrative  and  Exposition  of  the  Late  Proceedings 
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of  the  New  England   Quarterly  .Meeting,  etc.  Friends.   12mo. 

N.  Y.,  1S45. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
Wood,  William.     Address,  etc.,  before  the  Mechanic  Apprentices' 

Library  Association,   on  its  24th  Anniversary,  Feb.  22,   1844. 

8vo.  Boston,  1844. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
West  Point.     Register  of  Officers  and   Graduates  of  the  U.   S. 

Military  Academy,  at.     From  1801  to  1844.  Pub.  Oct.,   1844. 

8vo.  pp.  3G. — Gift  of  Maj.  Richard  Delafield. 
Wilkinson,  J.   13.     Annals  of  Binghampton,  and  of  the  Country 

connected  with  it,    from  the  Earliest  Settlement.   12mo.  Bing- 

hamton,  1840. — Gift  of  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr. 
WroodrufF,  Geo.  C.     History  of  the  Town  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  8vo. 

Litchfield,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Wagstaff,  William  B.,  M.  D.  A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

Compiled  from  its  Standard  Records,  etc.  Part  I.  8vo.  N.  Y., 

1845.— Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
Whiting,  Henry.     Revolutionary  Orders  of  General  Washington, 

issued   during  the  years  1778,  '80,  '81,  &  '82.     Selected  from 

the    MSS.    of  John   Whiting,  etc.  8vo.  N.  Y„  1844.— Gift  of 

Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
Young,  Alexander.     Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the  Hon.  William 

Prescott,   Dec.  5,   1844.    8vo.    Boston,   IS4A.— Gift  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

FOR  THE  CABINET. 

The  Arms  of  Washington  and  the  Arms  of  Gallatin — the  latter 
Framed.  Painted  by    Thomas  Brown. — Gift  of  Thomas  Broicn. 

Fourteen  Early  American  Coins     (Copper.) — Gift  of  John  Jay. 

Medal,  Struck  in  Honor  of  "Tramp" — the  Dutch  Admiral. 
"  Tromp  attacked  the  English  Fleet  on  the  10th  August,  1653, 
was  defeated  and  killed.  The  State  caused  medals  to  be  struck 
in  honor  of  him,  and  sent  a  solemn  deputation  to  his  widow,  to 
assure  her  of  the  public  sympathy. — Gift  of  William  C.  Rhine- 
lander. 

Five  Indian  Relics,  Found  on  the  Estate  of  Mr.  De  Wolf,  at 
Throg's  Neck,  from  G  to  8  feet  below  the  surface. — Gift  of  Wal- 
dron  B.  Post. 
Specimen  of  Ancient  Indian  Pottery,  found  near  Bosley's  Mill,  on 
bigh  ground,  called  "  Fort  Hill,"— Gift  of  W.  H.  C.  Homer, 
Avon. 
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Several  Sculls  obtained  from  Ancient  Mounds,  upon  Grave  Creek, 
Florida,  and  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Pottery  from  the  same 
place. — Gift  of  James  R.  Hitchcock,  Esq. 

Ancient  Earthen  Kettle,  from  a  Cave  in  an  Island  in  the  Montreal 
Channel  of  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary's,  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  supposed,  from  the  Indian  accounts,  to  be  250  years 
old.  This  is  the  only  entire  article  of  the  kind  known  to  exist 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  is  a  Relic  of  high  value,  as  showing  the  art  of 
Pottery  of  the  Tribes  in  the  North,  at  the  era  of  the  Discovery. 
— Gift  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 

Medal  in   Honor  of  James    Fennimore  Cooper.     By  Commodore 

-  Jesse  D.  Elliott. — Gift  of  Com.  Elliott,  through  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

PRINTS. 

Lithographic  Views  of  the  New  York  Post  Office,  (formerly  the 
Middle  Dutch  Church)  3  in  number.  Framed.— G//}  of  John 
Lorimer   Graham. 

"Sparking."  Engraved  by  Alfred  Jones,  from  the  Picture  by  F. 
W.  Edmonds.    1845. — Gift  of  the  American  Art  Union. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS,  ETC. 

Map  of  New  York  Bay  and  Harbor,  and  the  Environs,  (4  sheets.) 
Survey  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1844. — 
Gift  of  the  Treasury  Department,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish. 

MSS.  Map  of  New  York  and  the  N.  H.  Grants.  Part  of  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. — Gift  of  Frederick  De  Peyster. 

"Plan  of  Fort  Herekheimer,  near  the  German  Flatts,  in  the  situa- 
tion it  was  in  the  month  of  July,  MDCCLVIII."  ["  This 
drawing  is  most  humbly  presented  to  Charles  Clinton,  Esq., 
Lieut.  Col.  of  the  2d  Battallion  of  the  New  York  Regiment,  and 
Commander  of  Fort  Herekheimer,  by  a  soldier  in  Capt.  O^ilvies' 
Company."] — Gift  of  Charles  A.  Clinton,  Esq. 

MSS.  Surveys  by  Robert  Erskine,  F.  R.  S.,  Geographer  to  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  Assistants,  1773-17S0. — Gift  of 
Richard  Varick  DeWitt. 
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Map  of  Texas  and  the  country  adjacent,  compiled  forthe  State  De- 
partment, War  Department,  1844. — Gift  of  Hamilton  Fish. 

Maps  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  Liberties,  by  Story  &  Atwood, 
with  Explanatory  Key,  1841. — Gift  of  R.  S.  Fisher. 

Maps  of  New  York  Bay  and  Harbor,  and  the  Environs,  founded  on 
a  Trigonometrical  Survey  under  the  direction  of  F.  R.  Ha.ssler, 
Superintendent  of  Coast  Survey  of  United  States,  published  in 
1815. — Gift  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  Prosper  M. 
Wdmore. 

MS.  Map  of  ';  Surveys  in  New  York  and  Connecticut  States,  for 
his  Excellency  Gen.  Washington,  by  Robert  Erskine,  F.  R.  S. 
Anno.  1776  W.  Scull,  delin. — Gift  of  Thomas  Gordon,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

MS.  Map.  "  A  Survey  and  Draft;  of  Land  upon  the  Esopus  Kill 
or  River  by  Kingstowne,  in  the  County  of  Ulster,  in  June,  1685, 
etc.     Per  Phillip  Welles,  Surveyor." 

MS.  Draft  of  a  Survey  on  the ,  without  date. 

"Copy.  Lord  Baltimore's  own  Map,  annexed  to  his.  agreement 
with  Mr.  Penns,  in  1732,  with  MS.  additions,  showing  survey  by 
Pennsylvania  in  1722. — Gift  of  James  W.  Gerard,  Jr. 

Map  of  Texas,  showing  the  Grants  in  possession  of  the  Colorado 
and  Red  River  Land  Co. — Gift  of  Lewis  B.  Woodruff. 

A  Plan  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort  Clinton,  taken  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Forces,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  K.  B.,  surveyed  by  Major  Holland,  Surveyor  General, 
etc.,  with  part  of  Hud-on's  River,  showing  the  position  of  Fort 
Montgomery  and  Fort  Clinton,  with  the  Chevaux  de  Frieze,  ca- 
bles, chains,  etc.,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  His  Majesty's  Forces 
up  the  river,  by  Lieut.  John  Knight,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  1777, 
mounted  on  rollers. — Gift  of  W.  B.  Crosby. 

An  Illuminated  Chart  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  very  early  date. — 
Gift  of  C.  Edwards  Lester,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Geno  t. 

A  New  Map  of  the  World,  drawn  from  the  Latest  Discoveries  and 
Lest  Authorities.  Printed  and  sold  at  Pomfret,  in  Connecticut, 
lt$8.  Dedicated  to  Gen.  Washington  by  Edward  Ruggles,  Jr. 
— Gift  °f  George  Gibbs. 

Burr's,  (David  H.)  Map  of  Texas.  New  York,  1845.— Gift  of 
Geo.  Gibbs. 

Fac  Simile  of  the  "Carte  Figurative"  of  "Nieu  Nederlandt," 
found  on  the  2Gth  of  June,  1641,  in  the  Loket  Kas  of  the  States 
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General,  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  tho  Hague,  by  J.  Romeyn 
Brodhead,  Agent,  etc.  Lithograph  by  Messrs.  Endicott.  New 
York,  1S45.  Fine  copy,  colored. — Gift  of  Messrs.  -G.  fy  W. 
Endicott. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 

Meteorological  Register  for  the  year  1844.  Kept  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York,  by*  O.  W.  Morris,  8  leaves. 
— Gift  of  the  Author. 

MSS.  Poems,  (never  published),  by  Don  Francisco  de  Castro,  in 
Portuguese,  folio. — Gift  of  Chas.  E.  West. 

MS.  on  parchment,  with  the  signature  of  Louis  XV".,  King  of 
France. — Gift  of  Waldron  B.  Post. 

MS.  Sermon  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barion,  West  Chester,  Nov.  22,  1702. — 
Gift  of  T.  Jarvis  Carter. 

Two  leaves  from  an  Orderly  Book,  Roxbury,  (Mass.)  Sept.  23,  30, 
1775. — Gift  of  same. 

MSS.  The  Horsmanden  Papers:  or  Papers  relating  to  the  Pro- 
vincial History  of  New  York,  1714  to  1747,  Collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  H.  C.  Van  Schaack.  folio. — Gift  of  H.  C.  Van 
Schaack. 

MSS.  Papers  of  Samuel  Osgood,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States. — Gift  of  Osgood  Field. 
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BY  PURCHASE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

American  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Historical 
and  Literary  Committee,  Vol.  l.Svo.     Philadelphia,  1619. 

American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the 
years  1843-4,  l'2mo.  2  vols. 

Austin,  James  T.  The  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  with  Contempora- 
ry Letters,  etc.,  2  vols.  Svo.     Boston,  1828-29. 

Adams,  John  Quincy.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
Weights  and  Measures,  prepared  in  obedience  to  a  Resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  3d  .March,  1817,  Svo.     Washington,  1821. 

American  Review  of  History  and  Politics,  and  General  Repository 
of  Literature  and  State  Papers,  4  vols.  Svo.   1811-12. 

Almon,  John.  A  New  and  Impartial  Collection  of  Interesting  Let- 
ters, from  the  Public  Papers,  etc.  Sept.  1765,  to  May,  1767, 
2  vols.  Svo.     London,  1767. 

Adams,  Hannah.  A  Summary  History  of  New  England,  from 
the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth,  to  the  Acceptance  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  comprehending  a  General  Sketch  of  the  American 
War.    8vo.     Dedham. 

Albany  Institute,  Transactions  of  the.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  Albany,  1830. 

Berkshire  Jubilee,  celebrated  at  Pittsfteld,  Mass.,  August  22  and 

.     23,  1844,  Svo.     Albany,  1845. 

Bict,  Antoine.  Voyage  de  la  France  Equinoxiale  en  Plsle  de 
Cayenne  entrepiis  par  les  Francois  en  l'annee  MDCLII.  4to. 
Paris,  1664. 

Beatson,  Robert.  A  Political  Index  to  the  Histories  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or,  a  Complete  Register  of  the  Hereditary 
Honors,  Public  Officers  and  Persons  in  Office,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  time,  2d  edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1783. 

Blue  Book. — See  United  States. 

Bliss,  Leonard,  Jr.  The  History  of  Rehoboth,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass., 
comprising  a  History  of  the  present  Towns  of  Rehoboth,  Seekonk, 
and  Pawtucket,  etc.  Svo.     Boston,  1836. 

Bidault,  (M). — See  Moniteur. 

Bank.— &#  U.  S. 

Congress. — See  U.  S. 

Constitutions.     The  American's  Guide,  comprising  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Constitution 

of  the  U.  S  .  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  several   States,  etc. 

12mo.     Philadelphia,  1828. 
Connecticut.     Acts- and  Laws  of  His  Majesty's  English  Colony  of, 

in  New  England,  in  America.     Charter   prefixed,  and  Session 

Laws  added  to  1772.     Folio.     New  London,  1750-72. 
Debates. — See  U.  S.  Congress.  Elliott. 
Dunlap,    William.     A   History  of  the   American   Theatre,  8vo. 

New  York,  1632. 

.     Same,  2  vols.  Svc.     London,  1833. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  Jr.     The  History  of  Connecticut,  from  the  first 

first  settlement  to  the  present  time,  12mo.     New  York,  1841. 

[Fam.  Lib.] 
Doggett,  John,  Jr.     New  York  City  Directory  for  1845,  and  1840, 

Fourth  Publication,  Svc.     New  York. 
Drayton,   John.     Memoirs   of  the  American  Revolution,  from  its 

Commencement  to  the  year  1776,   inclusive,  as  relating  to  the 

State  of  South  Carolina,  and   occasionally  referring  to  the  State 

of  North  Carolina  and  Ga.  2  vols.  8vo.     Charleston,  1821. 
De  Roos,  (Lt.)  Fred.  Fitzgerald.     Personal  Narrative   of  Travels 

in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  in   1320.     Illustrated  by  plates,  with 

Remarks  on   the  present   state  of   the    American  Navy,  8vo. 

London,  1827. 
Dumas,  Matthieu,  (Lt.  Gen.,  Count.)     Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time  ; 

including  the  Revolution,   the   Empire,  and  the   Restoration.  2 

vols.  8vo.     London,  1839. 
Dwight,  Theodore.     History  of  the   Hartford  Convention,  with  a 

Review  of  the  Policy  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  which  led  to  the 

War  of  1812,  8vo.     New  York,  1333. 
District  of  Columbia. — See  U.  S.  Congress. 
Elliott,  Jonathan.     Debates  on  the   Federal   Constitution,  etc.  2d 

edition,  4  vols.  Svo.     Washington,  1836. 
Falconer,  Thomas.     On  the  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on 

the  S.  W.,  Oregon,  and  N.  W.  Boundary  of  the  U.  S.     With  a 

Translation    from  the  Original  MS.  of  Memoirs,  &c,    by   La 

Salle  and  De  Tonty.  Svo.  Map.  London,  1844. 
National     Calendar,     and    Annals    of  the  U.    S.     1820-1836. 

Vols.  I — XIV.   12mo.  Washington. 
Gales  &  Seaton.   Sec  U.  S.   Congress. 
Gould.  Marcus  T.  C.  Stenographic  Reporter,  etc.  Vol.  II.  Contain- 
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ing  the  Trial  of  Alex.  McLeod,  for  the  Murder  of  Amos  Durfee, 
etc.  8vo.  N.  Y.,1S11. 

Greenlcaf,  Moses.  A  Statistical  View  of  the  District  of  Maine, 
more  especially  with  Reference  to  the  Value  and  Importance  of 
its  Interior,  etc.  6vo.  Boston,  1816. 

Greenleaf,  Jonathan.  Sketches  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  from  the  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present 
Time.   12mo.  Ports.,  1821. 

Gordon,  Thomas  F.  A  digest  of  the  Treaties  and  Statutes  of  the 
U.  S.,  relating  to  Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Revenue.  Com- 
piled at  the  Instance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  8vo. 
Phil.,  1830. 

Hecke welder,  John.  See  Trans.  Hist,  fy  Lit.  Com.  Am.  Phil. 
Society. 

Hunt,  Freeman.    Letters  about  the  Hudson  River  and  its  Vicinity, 

written  in  1335--1837.     3d  Ed.  12mo.  N.  Y.  1837. 

Hale,  Salma.  History  of  the  United  States,  from  their  First  Set- 
tlement as  Colonies,  to  the  close  of  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Madison,  in  1817.   12  mo.  2  vols.  N.  Y.,  1841.  Fam.  Lib. 

Halkett,  John.  Historical  Notes  respecting  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  with  Remarks  on  the  attempts  made  to  Convert  and 
Civilize  them.  8vo.  London,  1825. — Autograph  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

Hales,  John  G.  A  Survey  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,  etc.  12mo. 
Boston,  1821. 

Humphreys,  David,  I).  D.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.     Cont.    their  Foundation,  etc.,  to  the  year    1728.  8vo. 

London.  1730. 

» 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  The  Official  and  oilier  Papers  of  the  late 
Major  General,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Originals  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  N.  Y.,  1842. 

Hanger,  Col.  George.  The  Life,  Adventures,  and  Opinions  of. 
Written  by  Himself,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  180J. 

Hazard,  Samuel.  The  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  devoted  to  the 
Preservation  of  Facts  and  Documents,  etc.,  respecting  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Vols.  I— XVI.  1828-1636.    Svo.  Phil. 

Ithaca,  Views  of,  and  its  Environs.  By  an  Impartial  Observer. 
Svo.  Ithaca,  1835. 

Indian  Bill.     Speeches  on  the,  etc.     See   United    States  Congress. 
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Lee,  Henry.  The  Campaign  of  '81  in  the  Care-Unas;  with  Re- 
marks, Historical  and  Critical,  on  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene.  8vo. 
Phil.,   1824. 

Lincoln,  Solomon,  Jr.  History  of  the  Town  of  Hingham,  Ply- 
mouth Co.,  Mass.   12mo.  Hingham,  1827. 

Loskiel,  George  Henry..  History  of  the  Mission  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Indians  in  North  America.  In  Three  Parts. 
Trans,  from  the  German  of  Chris.  Ignatius  Latrobe.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1791. 

Massachusetts  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Museum  of  Knowledge  and 
Rational  Entertainment,  etc.  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  for  1789-90-91, 
and  6,  7,  8,  for  1794-5-G. 

Moniteur,  Notice  Historique  et  Bibliographique  sur  la  Collection  et 
les  Tables  du,  depuis  son  origine  jusqu'a  ce  jour.  etc.  Par  M. 
Bidault,  Ancien  Directeur  du  Moniteur.  8vo.  Paris,  1838. 

Maryland.  Laws  of,  at  large,  with  Proper  Indexes,  now  first  col- 
lected, etc.  By  Thomas  Bacon.     Folio.     Annapolis,  1764. 

Merrill,  Eliphalet,  and  Phineas  Merrill.  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  Three  Parts,  etc.    8vo.  Exeter,  1817. 

Massachusetts.  Speeches  of  the  Governors  of, 'from  1765  to  1775, 
and  the  Answers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  same, 
with  their  Resolutions  and  Addresses  for  that  Period,  etc.  Col- 
lected and  Edited  by  Alden  Bradford.  8vo.  Boston,  1818. 

.     Acts  and  Laws  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the 

Mass.  Bay,  in  New  England.  Charters  Prefixed  and  Session 
Laws  added,  to  1740.  Folio.  Boston,   1726-40. 

.     Acts  and  Laws  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the 

Mass.  Bay,  in  New  England.  Charters  Prefixed  and  Session 
Laws  added,  to  1747.  Folio.  Boston,  1742-47. 

.     Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of,  Passed  by 

the  General  Court,  A.  D.  1783 — 1785.  Folio.  Boston,  1783 — 85. 
The    Perpetual    Laws  of  the    Commonwealth  of, 


from  the  Commencement  of  the  Constitution,  in  October,  1780, 
to  the  Last  Wednesday  in  May,  1789,  etc.  Folio.  Boston, 
1789. 

Moniteur.  Revolution  Franoaisc,  on  Analyse  Complette  et  Im- 
partiale  du  Moniteur;  suivie  d'une  Table  Alphabetique  des 
Personnes  et  des  Choses.  Tomes  2.  Folio.  Paris.  An  IX. 
1801. 

Mac  Kinnon,  Daniel,  (C^ol.)      Origin  and  Services  of  the  Cold- 

6 
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stream  Guards.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1833. 

Maryland.  Laws  made  since  1773,  etc.  [Continuation  from  Ba- 
con's Ed.  1764.]  Folio.  Annapolis,  17S7. 

Mayo,  Robert,  M.  D.  Political  Sketches  of  Eight  Years  in 
Washington.  8vo.  Baltimore,   1839. 

Meares,  John.  Voyages  made  in  the  years  1778  and  1789,  from 
China  to  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America.  With  an  Introductory 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  17  SG,  from  Bengal,  of  the  ship  Nootka, 
etc.  Maps  and  Plates,  4to.  London,  1790. 

Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  State.  Begun  and  held  at  Albany, 
28th  August,  1821.  6vo.  Albany,  1821. 

• .     Laws  of  the  State  of,  relating  particularly  to  the  City 

of  N.  Y.  Pub.  by  the  Authority  o^  the  Corporation  of  the  said 
City.  8vo.  N.  Y.,  1833. 

North  American  Review.  General  Index  to  the,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1815,  to  the  end  of  the  25th  volume.  Pub.  in  Oc- 
tober, 1S27.  8vo.  London,  1S29. 

New  York.  Laws  of,  from  the  year  1791,  to  1773  inclusive  Pub. 
ace.  to  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly.  [Van  Schaack's  Edi- 
tion]. Vol.  I.  [Completing  Sot].  Folio.  Fine  Paper.  N.  Y., 
1774. 

New  England.  The  Present  State  of,  wilh  Respect  to  the  Indiaa 
War,  etc.   1G75.  Rep.  18mo.   Boston,  1833. 

New  York  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser — 1S11  to  1835  inclu- 
sive. Newspaper  Folio.  25  vols. 

New  York  Papers,  etc.  Various  Dates,  about  1800.  Folio. 

Newport,  R.  I.  Sketches  of,  and  its  Vicinity  ;  with  Notices  Res- 
pecting the  History,  Settlement  and  Geography  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Engravings.   12mo.  N.  Y.,  1842. 

New  York.  Laws  of  the  State,  Parsed  at  the  Fifty-first  Session, 
2d  Meeting,  1828,  and  Fifty-second  Session,  1829.  8vo.  Alba- 
ny, 1S29. 

.  Laws,  etc,  Passed  at  (he  39th,  40th,  and  41st  Ses- 
sions. From  Jan.,  1816  to  April,  1818.  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  Albany, 
1818. 

Nova  Scotia.  The  Memorials  of  the  English  and  French  Com- 
missaries concerning  the  Limits  of,  or  Acadia.  4to.  London, 
1755. 

Niles,  John  M.  Life  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  [Appendix  cont. 
Sketches  of  Several  Officers.]  12mo.  2d  Edition.  Hartford, 
1821. 
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New  York  Herald,  Newspaper.  From  Oct.  8,  1830,  to  March, 
'  1843.  Vols.  II.— IX.  Folio.  New  York. 

.     Evening  Chronicle  and  (afterwards)  Herald.  Vol. 

I.  May  22,  1837,  to  Dec.  30,  1837.  Folio.  New  York. 

New  York.  Laws  of  the  State.  Pub.  by  Authority.  (Kent,  Rad- 
clifTand  Webster.)  Vols.  I— V.  8vo.  Albany,  1802-1809. 

.     Laws  of  His  Majesty's  Colony  of  New  York,  as 

they  were  Enacted  by  the  Governour,  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly, (for  the  time  being)  in  divers  Sessions,  The  first  of 
which  began  April  9th,  1091.  Folio.  N.  Y.  William  Bradford, 
1719. 

Niles,  Hezekiah.  The  Weekly  Register,  12  vols.  8vo.  Baltimore, 
1812-17. 

.    Same,  2d  Series,  12  vols.  8vo.  Baltimore,  1817-23. 

.    Same,  3d  Series,  12  vols.  8vo.  Baltimore,  1823-29. 

.    Same,  4th  Series,  vols.  8vo. 

.     Same,  5th  Series,  (as  far  as  published.) 

.    Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution  in.  America, 

etc.  Dedicated  to  the  Young  Men  of  the  U.  S.  8vo.  Baltimore, 
1822. 

North  Carolina.  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention,  called 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  R,aleigh,  June  4,  1835, 
etc.  8vo.  Raleigh,  1830. 

New  York,  Natural  History.     11  vols,    (with  maps.) 

Ortelius,  Abra.  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.  Folio.  Antwerp, 
1574. 

Proud,  Robert.  The  History  of  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America, 
from  1081  till  after  1742.  With  an  Introduction,  etc.,  and  ap- 
pendix.  2  vols.  8vo.  Phil.,  1797-8. 

Peters,  Hugh.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  Hugh  Pe- 
ters, after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bayle.  4to.  London,  1751.  Rep. 
1818. 

Politique  Hollandais,  Le.  Tomes  I.  II.  8vo.  Amsterdam, 
1781-2. 

Post  Office  Documents.     See   United  States. 

Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  (The),  and  Universal  Advertiser.  Vol. 
I.  1707.   Newspaper  Folio.    Phil. 

Political  Magazine,  (The),  and  Parliamentary,  Naval,  Military 
and  Literary  Journal,  for  the  year  1783.  Vol.  V.  Part  of  1784. 
2  vols.  8vo.  London. 
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Pennsylvania.  A  True  and  Impartial  State  of  the  Province  of,  etc. 
Being  a  Full  Answer  tc  <•  A  Brief  State/'  and  "  A  Brief  View, 
&c."  of  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania.     8vo,  Phil.,  1759. 

Philadelphia.  A  Digest  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Phil.,  and  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  relating  thereto. 
By  J.  C.  Lowher  and  C.  S.  Miller.  Svo.  Phil.,  1822. 

Public  Lands.     Ses   V.  & 

Quebec.  Transactions  of  ibe  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
Founded  Jan.  G,  1824.   Vol.  J.  Svo.  Quebec,  1829. 

Renwick,  James.  The  Lives  of  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton.  12mo.  N.  Y.,  1841.  [Fam.  Lib.] 

llogers,  Robert.  Journals  of  Maj.  Robert  Rogers,  Cont.  an  Ac- 
count of  the  several  Excursions  he  made  under  the  Generals 
who  Commanded  upon  the  Continent  of  North  America,  during 
the  Late  War.     8^0.  London,  17G5. 

Sergeant,  John.  Select  Speeches  of,  of  Pennsylvania.  8vo.  Phil., 
1832. 

Sparks,  Jared.  The  Library  of  American  Biography.  Second 
Series.     Vols.  1-6.     lOmc.  Boston,  1844-5. 

Saxe- Weimar  Eisenach,  Bernhard,  Duke  of.  Travels  through 
North  America  during  the  years  1825  and  182G.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Phil.,  1828. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.  Narrative  Journal  of  Travels  from  De- 
troit Northwest  through  the  great  Chain  of  American  Lakes,  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  year  1820.  8vo. 
Map  and  Plates.     Albany,  1821. 

— .     Travels  through  the  Central  Portions  of 

the  Mississippi  Valley,  Comprising  Observations  on  its  Mineral 
Geography,  Internal  Resources,  and  Aboriginal  Population. 
Map  and  Plates.     Svo.  N.  Y.,  1825. 

View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  etc., 


including  some  Observations  on  the  Mineralogy,  etc.,  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  and  other  Sections  of  the  Western  Country. 
Engravings.     Svo.     N.  Y.,   1819. 

[St.  Johj,  Hector  de  Crevecceur]  Voyage  dans  le  Haute  Pensyl- 
vanie  et  dans  L'Etat  de  New  York.  Par  un  Membre  Adoptif 
de  la  Nation  Oneida.  Traduit  et  Public  par  l'Auteur  des  "  Let- 
tres  d'un  Cultivateur  Americain.*'  Tomes  3.  8vo.  Paris,  An 
X.,  1801. 

Sands,  Robert  C.  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  Ed.  N.  Y.,  1835. 
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Scraps.  Cuttings  from  various  American  Newspapers,  from  1841 
to  1845 — Selected  and  Arranged.  2  vols.  4to.  [See  Index  in 
each  Volume.] 

Sampson,  William.  Discourse  [bef.  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc,  1823] 
and  Correspondence  upon  the  History  of  the  Law,  with  Addi- 
tions, etc.  Compiled  and  Published  by  Pishey  Thompson.  6vo. 
Washington,  1S26. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Jr.  The  Book  of  Mormon.  Third  Edition,  Care- 
fully Revised  by  the  Translator.     12mo.     Nauvoo,  111.,  1840. 

Trumbull,  Benjamin,  D.  D.  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Emigration  of  its  First  Plant- 
ers from  England,  in  1030  to  1713.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Hartford, 
1797.  [Contains  Portraits  of  Davenport,  Winthrop,  and  Salton- 
stall.     Eng.  by  A.  Doolittle.] 

United  States.  Cases  of  Contested  Elections  in  Congress,  from  the 
year  1789  to  1834,  inclusive.  Compiled  by  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke 
and  David  A.  Hall.  8vo.     H.  R.  Washington,  1834. 

•  The  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Congress  cf  the 

United  States,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Important  State 
Papers  and  Public  Documents,  etc.,  from  March  3,  1789,  to 
March  3,  1791,  inclusive.  2  vols.  8vo.  Compiled  by  Joseph 
Gales,  Senior.     Washington,  1834. 

.     Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  from   1824  to  1837, 


inclusive.     13   vols,  in  27  parts.   8vo.     Washington,   1825-37. 
[Gales  &  Seaton] 

And  Canada.     An  Excursion  through,  during  the  years 


1822-3.     By  an  English  Gentleman.  Svo.    London,  1824. 

.     Post  Office  Documents. 

.     The  Blue  Book.     Register  of  all  Officers  and  Agents, 

Civil,  Military  and  Naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  on 
the  30th  of  Sept.  1817,  '21,  '27,  1^39,  1341,  1843.  6  vols.  8vo. 
Washington,  1839-43. 
Congress,  23d.     Public  Documents  and  Proceedings  of 


the,  including  the  Leading  Speeches  on  all  important  questions. 
8vo.     New  York,  1834, 

Laws.     From  the  4th  March,  1789,  to  the  4th  of  March, 


1S15,  etc.    5  vols.  8vo.     Bioren  and  Duane,  Philadelphia,  1315. 
Same.     [Continuation  of  Bioren  and  Duane].   Vols.  VI. 


VII.  VIII.,  1322-35. 

— Congress.    The  Congressional  Globe,  containing  Sketch 

6* 
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.     Secret  Proceedings  end  Debates  of  the  Convention  in 

1787,  for  forming  the  Constitution,  etc.,  from  the  Notes  of  Robert 
Yates,  with  the  "  Genuine  Information"  of  Luther  Martin,  etc. 
8vo.     Washington,  1830. 
.     Documents  and  Journals  of  Congress,  various  sessions. 


26  vols.   [Completing  sets.] 

.     Journals  of  Congress  ;  containing  their    proceedings 


from  Jan.  1,  11  77.  to  J  an    1,1773.     [Fol  well's  Edition].     Vol. 

III.  8vo,     Philadelphia,  1800. 
Volney,  C.  F.     Tableau  du  Climat  et  du  Sol  des   Etats-Unis, 

d'Americjue,  etc.  8vo,     Paris,  1822. 
Vermont.     The  Revised  S'atutes  of  the  State  of,  passed  Nov.    19, 

1839,  to  which  are  added  several  Public  Acts  now  in  force,  etc. 

8vo.     Burlington,   1840. 
Virginia.     A  Collection  of  all  such  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly. 

etc.,  as  are  now  in  force.    Folio.     Richmond,  1794. 
Wood,  William.     A  Survey  of  Trade,  in   Four.  Parts,  with  Con- 
siderations on  our  Money  and  Bullion.  2d  edition.  8vo.  London, 

1722. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

A  Plan  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  its  Environs,  etc.  Surveyed 
in  the  Winter  1766.  Inscribed  to  Gen.  Gage,  by  John  Montresor, 
Engineer. 

A  Map  of  the  Country  in  which  the  Army  under  Lt.  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne  acted  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  etc.  Drawn  by  Mr. 
Medcalfe,  Eng.  by  Mr.  Fadcn,  London,  Feb.  1,  1760. 

Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Quebec,  with  its  siege  and  Block- 
ade by  the  Americans,  from  the  8th  of  Dec.  1775,  to  the  13th  ot 
May,  1776,  Eng.  by  William  Faden,  London,  Sept.  12,  1776.   ■ 

Charts  of  the  Exploring  Expedition.  Published  by  the  Treasury 
Department.     (The  series  is  not  yet  complete.) 

Map  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  Liberties.  By  Story  & 
Atwcod,  1841. 

.MANUSCRIPTS. 

"  Some  Original  and  MSS.  Documents,  relating  to  the  History  ot 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1G59.'' 
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I.  Letter  of  Jacob  Lei^ler,  and  others,  to  their  "  worthy  friends" 
in  London,  enclosing  copies  of  several  papers  and  Affidavits 
relating  to  affairs  in  New  York,  dated  12th  June,  1039. 

II.  "  Declaration  of  the   Inhabitants  Souldiers  belonging  under 

the  severall  Compagnies  of  the  Train  Band  of  New  Yorke." 
May  31,  1089.     (Copy.) 

III.  Declaration  "  signed  by  six  Captains  and  about  four  hundred 

men."     3d  June,  1039.     (Copy.) 

IV.  Deposition  of  Ilendrick  Jacobse,  June  10,  1689.     (Copy.) 
V.  Deposition  of  Albert  Bosch,  June  10,  1689.     (Copy.) 

PRINT. 

Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie,  September  the  10th,  1813.    Drawn 
by  Barralet,  Eng.  by  B.  Tanner,  1814. 


LIBRARY  HOURS. 


The  following  will  be  the  hours  during  which  the  Libra- 
ry will  be  open  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Between  October  1st  and  April  1st,  from  10  A.  AT.  to  2 
P.  3VL,  and  from  7  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

Between  April  1st  and  October  1st,  from  10  A.  M.  to  2 
P.  M.,  and  from  4  P.  M,  to  G  P.  M. 


Persons  introduced  by  a  member,  during  the  above  hours, 
can  have  free  access  to  the  Library  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation. 
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I.  Letter  of  Jacob  Leisler,  and  others,  to  their  "  worthy  friends" 
in  London,  enclosing  copies  of  several  papers  and  Affidavits 
relating  to  affairs  in  New  York,  dated  12th  June,  1639. 

II.  "  Declaration  of  the   Inhabitants  Souldiers  belonging  under 

the  severall  Compagnies  of  the  Train  Band  of  New  Yorke." 
May  31,  16S9.     (Copy.) 

III.  Declaration  "  signed  by  six  Captains  and  about  four  hundred 

men."     3d  June,  1039.      (Copy.) 

IV.  Deposition  of  Ilendrick  Jacobse,  June  10,  1639.     (Copy.) 
V.  Deposition  of  Albert  Bosch,  June  10,  1689.     (Copy.) 

PRINT. 

Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie,  September  the  10th,  1813.    Drawn 
by  Barralet,  Eng.  by  B.  Tanner,  1814. 


LIBRARY  HOURS. 


The  following  will  be  the  hours  during  which  the  Libra- 
ry will  be  open  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Between  October  1st  and  April  1st,  from  10  A.  M.  to  2 
P.  3VL,  and  from  7  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

Between  April  1st  and  October  1st,  from  10  A.  M.  to  2 
P.  M.,  and  from  4  P.  M.  to  G  P.  M. 


Persons  introduced  by  a  member,  during  the  above  hours, 
can  have  free  access  to  the  Library  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Historical  Rooms,  New  York,  Jan.  4,  184G. 

The  Foreign  Corresponding-  Secretary  submits  the  follow- 
ing Report : 

Daring  the  past  year  the  correspondence  has  been  con- 
tinued with  the  Societies  and  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
with  which  the  Society  had  previously  been  in  communica- 
tion. This  correspondence,  with  few  exceptions,  consists  of 
acknowledgements,  and  of  letters  accompanying  donations 
to  the  Library  of  the  Society,  which  are  noticed  in  the 
Librarian's  Report.  The  interesting  letter  received  from 
Thonching,  an  Honorary  member  of  our  Society,  in  China, 
is  the  most  valuable,  and  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  presented  entire. 

As  soon  as  the  Society  published  its  volume  of  "proceed- 
ings" for  the  year  1845,  the  Secretary  transmitted  to  the 
various  Societies,  with  which  it  had  previously  been  in 
correspondence,  copies  of  the  same,  together  with  Mr. 
Brodhead's  report  of  his  mission  to  Europe,  to  procure  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  was  also  thought  advisable  to  extend  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society,  by  transmitting  the  volumes 
mentioned,  and  the  new  volume  of  its  collections,  to  the 
principal  literary  Societies,  and  Libraries  of  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time  inviting  those  Societies  to  send  their 
publications  in  return.  It  was  late  in  the  summer  of  1815, 
when  the  several  parcels  were  sent  to  Europe,  and  owing 
to  the  delay  which  attends  the  transmission  of  small  parcels 
on  the  continent,  it  is  hardly  time  yet  to  expect  returns. 
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The  following  is  a  list,  of  the  Societies  and  Libraries  with 
which  the  Secretary  has  opened  a  correspondence,  and  to 
which  the  volumes  alluded  to  were  transmitted  : 
The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Imperial  Library,  Moscow. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin. 

The  Imperial  Library,  Vienna. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen. 
The  Royal  Society,  Stockholm. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Turin. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Tuscany. 

The  Royal  Society  of  History  and  Belles  Lettres, 

Palermo. 
The  Archaeological  Institute,  Palermo. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

The  Geographical  Society,  do. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  do. 

The  Asiatic  Society,  Paris. 

The  French  Institute,  do. 

The  Geographical  Society,  do. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Brazil,  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Historical  and  Literary  Society,  Quebec. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

The  Secretary  having  also  understood  that  the  British 
Government  were  extremely  liberal  in  presenting  the  public 
documents  printed  by  order  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  to  various  governments  and  'public  institutions 
in  foreign  countries,  thought  it  advisable  to  make  an 
application  for  the  same  for  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. This  request  was  but  recently  made,  and  as  yet  no 
reply  Las  been  received. 

JOHN  R.  BARTLETT, 

Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary, 
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DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Historical  Rooms,  New  York,  Jan.  4,  1846. 

The  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  respectfully 
Reports : 

That  this  Society  is  in  Correspondence  with  the  Historical 
Societies  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Mew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana  ;  the  Historical  and  Geological  Insti- 
tute of  Iowa,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Wor- 
cester, the  Dorchester  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
the  American  Statistical,  and  Oriental  Societies  of  Boston, 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  New  York,  the  American 
Ethnological  Society,  and  the  National  Institute.  They 
have  been  advised  of  the  organization  of  other  Societies 
with  similar  objects,  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

With  most  of  those  mentioned,  some  correspondence  has 
been  had  during  the  last  year.  The  subject  of  a  new 
National  Name  was  submitted  to  them  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  this  body,  imposing  that  duty  upon  the 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  report  of  the 
original  committee  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change,  re- 
ceived respectful  attention,  and  was  in  several  instances 
referred  for  consideration  to  special  committees,  whose 
reports  subsequently  adopted  by  their  respective  societies 
and  transmitted  in  reply,  embodied,  generally,  the  same 
judgment  of  disapproval,  pronounced  by  this  body  after  a 
full  discussion  at  its  meeting  in  June. 

To  the  societies  named,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  Large  volumes,  the 
annual  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  con- 
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taining  its  proceedings  for  the  year  1844,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  celebration  of  their  fortieth  anniversary, 
were  forwarded  soon  after  its  publication,  with  some  copies 
of  Mr.  Brodhead's  final  report  to  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  of  the  results  of  the  Historical  Agency  in  England, 
France  and  Holland-  A  few  of  the  societies  not  before 
supplied,  have  requested  and  received  the  complete  series 
of  our  Collections. 

Volumes  and  documents  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
during  the  last  year  from  the  Historical  Societies  of  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  American  Ethnological 
Society,  and  the  National  Institute. 

A  marked  advance  has  recently  been  made  by  some  of 
our  sister  Institutions,  and  the  tone  of  their  correspondence 
exhibits  towards  us  the  most  friendly  spirit,  blended  with  a 
generous  rivalry.  The  want  of  some  medium  through 
which  to  communicate  our  proceedings  as  they  occur,  has 
been  sensibly  felt  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  not  only 
in  reference  to  other  associations,  but  also  to  our  own  cor- 
responding members,  who  were  intended  to  be  an  active 
class :  but  who  can  afford  us  comparatively  little  assistance 
while  they  are  uninformed  of  the  matters  immediately 
engaging  our  attention,  and  are  not  reminded  at  stated 
intervals  as  are  the  resident  members,  of  their  interesting 
and  important  duties. 

The  expediency  of  supplying  this  want  by  monthly  bul- 
letin of  our  proceedings,  to  be  prepared  by  an  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  society. 

In  Maryland,  the  constitution  of  the  Historical  Society 
provides  for  the  organization  of  chapters  to  be  composed  of 
corresponding  members;  the  President  of  each  chapter 
being  ex-officio  a  Vice  President  of  the  State  Institution. 
This  plan  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  in  that 
class  of  members  vigorous  and  united  action,  and  of  com- 
bining in  mutual  cribrt  energies  that  might  otherwise 
slumber  in  inactivity.     In  our  own  State,  two  Historical 
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Societies  have  recently  been  formed  ;  one  in  the  County  of 
Dutchess,  which  has  since  been  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  Lhe  other  the  Red  Jacket  Historical  Society 
of  Buffalo,  Neither  of  these  is  connected  with  this  body, 
nor  have  they  as  yet  proved  in  any  sense  auxiliaries.  The 
impulse  which  has  of  late  years  been  given  throughout  our 
borders  to  historical  and  antiquarian  research,  will  proba- 
bly induce  the  formation  of  other  similar  associations,  and 
it  is  suggested  by  the  Secretary  as  an  important  question 
whether  some  plan  cannct  be  adopted,  either  of  chapters  or 
of  branch  societies,  by  which  the  formation  of  independent 
local  bodies,  necessarily  liable  to  a  precarious  existence, 
and  an  uncertain  fame,  may  not  be  well  anticipated  by 
organized  groups  of  corresponding  members,  whose  efforts 
may  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  this  Institution,  and  the 
results  of  whose  labors  in  every  county  of  the  State  shall 
centre  in  these  halls. 

JOHN  JAY, 

Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Sketches  of  Biographical  Writers  and  their  Works,  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  William  L.  Stone.  Read 
by  Professor  Edward  Robinson,  Feil  11th,  March  4th, 
and  April  1st. 

In  the  department  of  our  Indian,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, our  Aboriginal  archoai'logy,  but  little  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  native  authors  of  New  York.  Indeed, 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  primitive  red  men  of  the 
American  forest  were  found,  on  the  discovery,  have  afforded 
but  slender  means  of  inquiry  into  their  antiquities.  With- 
out a  written  language  beyond  a  very  few  rude  ideographic 
characters,  scarce  aspiring  to  the  name  of  hieroglyphics — 
divided  into  a  thousand  nations,  tribes  and  clans,  wild  and 
barbarous,  and  speaking  as  many  dialects,  all  entirely 
unlike  the  forms  of  human  speech  prevailing  in  any  part  of 
the  old  world — ignorant,  moreover,  of  the  art  of  picture- 
writing  as  it  prevailed  in  Mexico  when  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards — a  curtain,  dark  and  impervious,  separated  all 
that  was  past  from  the  present,  when  the  Northern  division 
of  the  American  Continent  was  first  visited  by  the  white 
man,  save  the  few  glimpses  cast  upon  their  antecedent 
history  and  condition  by  the  dim  and  uncertain  lights  of 
their  confused  and  conflicting  traditions.  A  few  rude 
characters  etched  upon  the  celebrated  Dighton  Rock,  in 
New  England,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  Runic,  are  all 
the  enduring  hieroglyphics  left  by  those  members  of  the 
great  Algonquin  family  inhabiting  the  country  East  of  the 
Hudson,  that  have  been  discovered,  and  these  of  uncertain 
signification,  although  our  learned  and  ingenious  fellow- 
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citizen,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  supposes  that  he  has 
discovered  the  key  to  unlock  the  mystery.  Among  the 
tribes  Northwest  and  West,  Algonquins  and  Dacotahs,  a 
few  hieroglyphics  have  been  discovered,  etched  upon  rocks 
like  those  at  the  Eastward;  but  these  have  not  been  read, 
so  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  as  already  intimated,  that 
little  more  certain  than  conjecture  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  the  past  history  of  this  barbarous  and  yet 
most  interesting  people,  beyond  the  legends  and  traditions 
of  a  few  brief  generations  anterior  to  the  discovery,  which 
have  been  partially  rehearsed  to  the  white  inquirer.  True 
it  is  that  their  tumuli  are  numerous  ;  but  in  reading  even 
these  more  striking,  and  probably  significant  remains, 
speculation  has  been  baliled,  and  the  wit  and  learning  of 
man  have  alike  proved  inadequate  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
their  construction.  Thus  all  that  is  certain  of  aboriginal 
antiquity  is  lost ;  and  the  eloquent,  the  wise  and  the  brave, 
who  may  have  flourished  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  since  the 
flood,  for  all  that  is  or  can  be  known  of  them,  might  as  well 
not  have  been. 

The  very  origin  of  the  Aboriginal  race  is  a  mystery  ;  for 
so  unlike  is  it  to  either  of  the  great  families  of  the  admitted 
descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  explicit  declaration  of  inspiration,  that  '*  God  has  made 
of  one  flesh  all  nations  of  men/'  it  might  almost  be  doubted 
whether  the  native  Americans  were  not  in  i'act,  as  they  claim 
to  have  been,  a  distinct  race  of  men.*     The  manner  of  their 


*  An  exception  to  this  general  remark  has  been  claimed  in  behalf  of  a  tribe  of 
the  Aborigines  living  somewhere  beyond  the  Mississippi — prubably  the  Mandans — 
whose  resemblance  to  the  European  race  gave  rise  to  the  tales  of  Welch,  or 
White  Indians,  so  prevalent  half  a  century  ago.  In  179?  George  Burden  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  papers  respecting  a  people  inhabiting  a  beautiful  section  of 
country  West  of  the  Mississippi,  who  were  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Welch,  who  left  their  own  country  under  Prince  Madoc,  in  101 J — three  hundred 
years  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  This  book  attracted  some  attention  at 
the  time,  and  the  discussion  has  often  been  prosecuted  since,  but  no  satisfactory 
results  have  been  reached.  (An  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  this  tradition  concerning 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Prince  Madog  ab  Owen  Gwynedd,  by  John  Wil- 
liams, LL.  D. 
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reaching  this  continent,  and  .the  direction  whence  they 
came,  are  also  yet  mysteries  without  certain  solution; 
and  the  learned  are  perhaps  equaily  divided,  whether  they 
were  not  drifted  upon  the  Southern  division  of  the  continent 
from  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  or  whether  the  race  is 
not  of  Tartarian  origin — having  found  its  way  hither  by 
crossing  Behring  s  Straits  from  the  North.  The  latter  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  and  is  supported 
by  the  fa.ct  of  the  stronger  resemblance  of  the  Indians  to 
the  Tartars  than  to  any  other  people.  Very  marked  re- 
semblances also  exist  between  the  manners  and  customs,  in 
peace  and  wrar,  of  the  Indians  and  of  many  Northern 
Asiatic  tribes,  and  likewise  in  their  religious  observances. 

Yet  another  derives  the  Aboriginals  from  the  Northmen 
of  Europe.  The  Esquimaux  are  said  to  resemble  the  Lap- 
landers more  nearly  than  they  do  any  other  people,  while 
the  fact  is  conceded  that  there  is  a  strong  assimilation 
between  the  most  Northern  of  the  American  Indians  and 
the  Esquimaux.  This  fact  gives  color  to  the  opinion  of  the 
late  learned  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitehill,  who  maintained  the 
identity  of  the  (American)  Indian  race  with  that  of  the 
Northmen.  Nor  is  this  theory  by  any  means  untenable. 
The  researches  of  our  aceomplished  countryman,  now  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  Henry 
Wheaton,  with  the  yet  later  investigations  of  the  Swedish 
antiquaries,  have  very  satisfactorily  established  the  fact  of 
the  Northmen  having  visited  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
New  England,  several  centuries  before  the  discovery  by 
Columbus  ;  and  if  the  bold  adventurers  in  the  days  of  Eric 
the  Red  could  travel  the  North  Seas  from  Norway  to  Green- 
land, and  thence  to  the  American  coast,  spirits  equally  bold 
could  have  done  the  same  aires  before.* 


*  A  curious  work,  was  published  in  Florence  in  1779,  entitled  "  Letters  Ameri- 
can, de  Gmnvinaido  Conte  Carli,"  giving  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Americans  before  the  discovery.  He  added  a  second  part,  altogether 
hypothetical,  the  object  being  to  show  that  in  some  terrible  convulsion  a  conti- 
nent, which  he  calls  Atlantide,  disappeared — by  which  continent   the  people 
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Other  theorists  have  entertained  other  and  very  different 
views  as  to  their  origin.  It  has  been  contended  by  several 
writers  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  Canaanites, 
driven  from  Palestine  by  Joshua.  Grotius  and  Martyn 
believed  that  Yucatan  was  first  peopled  by  Christian 
Ethiopians  ;  while  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who 
believe  them  to  be  none  other  than  the  descendants  of  the 
long  lost  Ten  Tribes  and  a  half  of  the  Children  of  Israel.* 

Many  coincidences  have  been  traced  between  the  people 
thus  sought  to  be  identified ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
less  real  than  fanciful.  Still  there  is  one  coincidence  that 
is  striking,  though  proving  nothing.  The  history  of  the 
lost  tribes,  after  their  captivity,  is  veiled  in  impenetrable 
mystery — so  is  the  history  of  the  American  Indians  before 
the  discovery. 

The  Herodotus  of  Indian  history  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  the  learned  and  scientific  Dr.  Cadwallader  Col- 
den,  who,  though  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  and  useful  life  in  the  Colony  of  New 
York — occupying  many  official  stations  during  a  period  of 
near  half  a  century.  The  Herodotus,  I  mean,  in  point  of 
age — not  because  of  any  particular  resemblance  of  his  plain, 
Doric-English  style  to  the  elegant  and  polished  periods  of 
the  "  Father  of  History." 

The  French  having  commenced  the  colonization  of 
Canada  before  the  Dutch  planted  themselves  upon  the 
Island  of  Man-na-hach-ta-mink,f  or  at  Fort  Orange,  (now 
Albany)  became  earlier  acquainted  with  the  Aquanuschioni, 


might  have  had  communication  with  Europe  on  one  side,  and  with  America  on 
the  other — which  would  at  once  account  for  the  peopling  of  this  continent,  and 
explain  the  resemblance  of  certain  ancient  civil  and  religious  customs  and  tradi- 
tions common  among  the  people  of  both  continents 

*  Adair — Dr.  Boudinot — Miller — M.  M.  Noah. 

t  The  Island  upon  which  New  York  now  stands  was  occupied  by  the  Dela- 
warc3  when  first  visited  by  Hendrik  Hudson.  The  navigator  made  a  party  of 
drink  at  his  first  interview  with  the  shore  ;  and  they  afterward  called  the  Island 
Man-na-hach-ta-mink — signifying  the  place  of  intoxication.  The  Dutch  called 
i:  Mauuhatta,  or  Manhattan. 
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or  the  United  People  of  the  Five,  (afterward  Six)  Nations, 
than  any  other  nation  of  Europeans ;  and  their  priests  and 
the  missionaries  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  soon  acquired  a 
powerful  influence  over  them.  This  influence,  however, 
was  to  a  great  degree  neutralized  by  the  kindness  the 
Indians  experienced  from  the  Dutch  ;  and  on  the  English 
conquest,  the  Indians  continued  their  alliance  with  the  new 
masters  of  the  colony — the  Dutch  population,  to  which  the 
Indians  had  become  strongly  attached,  especially  to  the 
Schuyler  family  at  Albany,  predominating  for  a  long  time. 

The  religious  bigotry  of  James  II.,  which  led  him  to  en- 
courage the  Catholic  priests  of  Canada  to  remain  among 
them,  in  the  hope  of  causing  their  conversion  to  that  form 
of  the  Christian  faith,  had  well  nigh  lost  the  confederacy  to 
the  English,  and  completely  transferred  their  affections  to 
the  French.  Yet,  as  the  English  and  French  were  almost 
always  at  war,  the  Five  Nations  were  of  vast  importance 
to  the  former,  as  a  barrier  against  the  latter,  and  the  In- 
dians under  their  control.  Under  these  circumstances,  Col- 
onel Dongan,  Governor  of  the  colony  under  King  James, 
took  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  the  instructions  of  his 
royal  master,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  against  the 
influence  of  the  French  and  their  priests.  Still,  an  influ- 
ence had  been  acquired  over  them,  which  it  required  near- 
ly a  century  to  eradicate.  But  of  all  the  English  Gover- 
nors of  the  colony,  William  Burnett,  (son  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  that  name)  was  the  ablest,  the  wisest  and  the 
most  sagacious  in  his  Indian  policy.  He  saw  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  the  Indian  fur  trade,  which  the  French, 
at  Montreal,  acting  in  concert  with  the  importers  of  goods 
for  the  Indian  market  living  in  Albany,  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent monopolized,  and  his  views  were  ably  seconded  by 
Doctor  Colden,  at  that  time  the  Surveyor  General  of  the 
province.  In  1724  the  Doctor  prepared  a  very  able  and 
elaborate  memorial,  upon  the  subject  of  this  Indian  trade, 
addressed  to  Governor  Burnett,  though  intended  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  England.  The  idea  of  writing  his  histo- 
ry of  the  Six  Nations — the  earliest  work  upon  Indian  his- 
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tory  which  New  York  has  produced — was  suggested  while 
the  Doctor  was  engaged  upon  that  memorial.  The  work 
is  valuable,  although  it  comes  down  only  to  a  very  short 
period  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  Kyswick.  The  French 
travellers  and  historians  had  occupied  this  field  of  historical 
research  at  a  much  earlier  day.  Doctor  Colden  availed 
himself  of  their  labors;, — particularly  of  those  of  Charlevoix  ; 
and  having  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Colonial  Indian 
Commissioners,  in  regard  to  the  Six  Nations,  he  Avas  ena- 
bled not  only  to  make  his  history  of  that  great  family  of  the 
Indian  race  more  full,  but  also  to  correct  many  of  the  errors 
into  which  the  French  writers  had  fallen.  Nevertheless, 
the  Doctor  relied  chiefly  upon  the  French  for  his  Indian 
speeches,  which  he  has  given  in  the  text  of  his  work, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  those  specimens  of  abori- 
ginal eloquence  are  more  florid  than  those  which  have  gen- 
erally been  rendered  by  English  interpreters.  Dr.  Colden 
was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  spirit.  He  admired  the  un- 
sophisticated character  and  the  genius  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
felt  deeply  for  their  wrongs.  He  wrote,  therefore,  with  a 
somewhat  partial  pen.  Yet  his  work  has  become  a  stand- 
ard, and  is  justly  considered  authoritative.  Certainly  it  is 
such  as  a  record  of  facts.  His  Introduction,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  form  of  government  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  of 
their  religious  manners,  customs  and  laws,  is  highly  inter- 
esting, and  has  scarcely  been  improved  by  subsequent  wri- 
ters. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  organization  of  the 
government  of  the  Aquanuschioni,  at  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery, is  found  the  very  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Each  of  the  Five  Nations  was  a  distinct 
and  independent  republic,  so  far  as  its  own  particular  gov- 
ernment and  affairs  were  concerned  ;  but  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  whole  confederacy  were  discussed  in  a  general 
Central  Council,  or  Congress,  held  as  occasion  required  at 
Onondaga.  Officers  of  every  grade,  sachems,  or  civil  ma- 
gist  rates,  and  war  chiefs,  acquired  and  held  their  places 
only  by  merit.  They  served  always  without  compensation  ; 
and  bad  conduct  was  invariably  followed  by  disgrace  and 
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degradation.  On  one  point  the  Doctor  is  clearly  in  the 
wrong.  He  has  adopted  the  French  notion  that  the  con- 
federates^— the  Iroquois  of  the  French — were  but  recent 
occupants  of  the  beautiful  country  in  which  they  were 
found  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  The  French  held  that 
they  were  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mont  Real  (Mon- 
treal) at  the  time  of  Carter's  first  ascent  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, about  the  year  1535,  and  that  they  were  driven 
thence  by  the  Adirondacks,  inhabiting  the  Ottawa  Country, 
with  whom  they  were  at  war,  into  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Lakes.  Such  was  the  view  of  Charlevoix 
and  other  French  authors  ;  but  it  was  utterly  erroneous,  as 
subsequent  investigations  have  fully  proved.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  early  French  discoverers  found  parties  of  the 
Iroquois  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal ;  but  they 
must  have  been  either  war  parties  engaged  against  the 
Adirondacks,  or  visiting  parties  ;  since  the  evidence  afford- 
•  ed  by  the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois  themselves  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  their  residence  had  been  long  in  the  country 
in  which  they  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
the  inquirer  into  the  Archaeology  of  the  Indians,  not  the 
least  formidable  of  which  is  the  absence  of  a  historian  of 
their  own  people.  But  upon  the  point  now  under  consider- 
ation, the  difficulty  has  been  partially  removed  by  David 
Cusick,  an  educated  Indian,  of  the  Tuscarora  Nation.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  stages  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War. 
the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  resided,  for  protection,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Schenectady,  at  which  time  Cusick  acquired  a 
limited  English  education.  About  twenty  years  ago  he 
published  a  history  of  the  Six  Nations,  as  derived  from 
their  traditions.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wretched  affair,  considered 
in  a  literary  point  of  view  ;  but  it  nevertheless  establishes 
the  fact  that,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  the  Five 
Nations  had  resided  in  the  country  now  forming  Western 
New  York,  for  a  very  long  period  anterior  to  the  first  visits 
of  Europeans,  indeed  the  chronology  of  Cusick  is  almost 
as  wild  as  that  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Hindoos  ;  for  he  gives 
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accounts  of  the  reigns  of  a  long  line  of  kings  over  the  United 
People  for  some  thousands  of  years.  These  accounts  are 
of  course  fabulous ;  but  there  are  two  other  points  in  the 
traditions  of  Cusick,  which  are  both  curious  and  important 
viz : — the  resemblance  between  the  cosmography  of  the 
Five  Nations  and  that  of  the  Hindoos,  according  to  Sir 
"William  Jones  ;  and  the  fact  that  that  wonderful  event,  the 
Noachian  Deluge,  is  incorporated  in  their  earliest  legend- 
ary annals,  as  it  has  been  uniformly  ascertained  to  be  in 
the  traditions  of  all  other  barbarous  nations  in  the  world. 

The  most  valuable  compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Six 
Nations,  from  the  discovery  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  by  far,  is  contained  in  a  discourse  pro- 
nounced before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  in  the 
year  1811,  by  the  late  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  In  the 
composition  of  this  discourse,  that  truly  great  man  put  into 
requisition  all  his  industry  by  the  most  laborious  research, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  great  mind  in  the  work  of  con- 
densation. Few  if  any  works  of  American  history  extant 
in  either  the  English  or  French  language  escaped  the  most 
careful  examination,  and  the  result  of  his  application  is 
one  of  the  best  historical  compends  that  I  have  ever  read. 
Nor  is  it  merely  an  abridgement,  but  is  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  sound  philosophy,  clothed  in  language,  simple,  ner- 
vous and  sometimes  eloquent,  and  withal  rich  in  classical 
allusions.  Though  extending  to  less  than  one  hundred 
pages,  it  is  nevertheless  a  historical  contribution  of  great 
value.  Mr.  Clinton,  however,  follows  Colden  and  Charle- 
voix, in  regard  to  their  comparatively  recent  occupation  of 
their  country  in  Western  New  York. 

William  Smith,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  and  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  New  York,  has  given 
a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  but  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  but  an  epitome  of  Colden.  An  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  confederates  is,  of  course,  from  necessity 
interwoven  with  his  history  of  the  colony,  which  is  brought 
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down  in  the  second  volume,  (published  posthumously  by 
his  son,)  to  the  year  1762. 

Sir  William  Johnson  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  Arthur 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  upon  the  manners  and  customs,  the  gov- 
ernment, &c,  of  the  Six.  Nations,  a  review  or  abstract  of 
which  was  published  about  the  year  1702,  in  the  London 
Philosophical  Transactions.  The  letters  themselves  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  Whether  or  not  they  were  ever 
printed  at  large  I  do  noi  know. 

The  most  learned  and  eloquent  treatise  I  have  met  with, 
on  the  religion  of  the  North  American  Indians,  is  contained 
in  a  discourse  pronounced  before  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society,  in  the  month  of  December,  1819,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  now  of  Connecticut,  but  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  at  once  a  classical 
and  a  beautiful  production. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  late  John  Van  Ness  Yates, 
of  Albany,  associated  with  Joseph  W.  Moulton,  Esq.,  now 
of  Long  Island,  undertook  jointly  to  produce  a  History  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  first  volume  only  was  com- 
pleted and  published,  being  the  work  exclusively  of  Mr. 
Moulton.  It  bears  evidence  of  wide  and  laborious  research, 
and  contains  considerable  historical  matter,  connected  with 
the  Indians,  and  their  relations  with  the  Dutch,  during  the 
early  years  of  the  occupancy  of  the  colony  by  the  latter. 
There  was  a  singular  want  of  method  in  this  attempt,  and 
also  of  a  good  historical  narrative  style.  Yet  as  begun,  if 
completed,  as  a  repository  of  facts,  it  would  have  been  an 
invaluable  work. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  early  account  we  have  of 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  within  the  territory  now  form- 
ing the  State  of  New  York — of  their  character,  habits,  man- 
ners, customs,  religion,  and  their  social  and  political  rela- 
tions— at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  during  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  Dutch  occupancy,  is  contained  in  the 
Description  of  the  New  Netherlands*  written  by  Adrian 
Van  der  Donck,  a  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  colonv,  and  first 
printed  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1050.     It  has  been  rc- 
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cently  translated  into  English-  by  the  venerable  Jeremiah 
Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  and  published  by  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  The  translation  has  been  executed  with 
great  fidelity,  and  the  whole  work  is  alike  curious  and 
valuable  ;  the  Indian  portion  of  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
student  in  that  department  of  history. 

The  most  elaborate,  and  withal,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
the  most  authentic  modern  work  upon  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  American  red  man,  including  the  antiquities 
of  that  race,  is  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Bradford.  Mr. 
Bradford  is  a  young  man,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Albany; 
and  this  his  first,  and  as  yet  only  work,  affords  high  promise 
of  future  achievement  in  the  department  of  letters,  should 
his  efforts  be  continued  in  that  direction.  His  researches 
have  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  to  that  of  the  northern  division  of  the  New 
World  ;  but  the  north  and  the  south  have  been  included, 
and  the  ruins  of  all  been  investigated,  from  the  snow-huts 
of  the  Esquimaux  to  the  palaces  of  the  Incas.  The  work 
bears  indubitable  evidences  of  laborious  and  careful  re- 
search, and  the  result  is  a  faithful  description  of  all  the 
monuments  yet  discovered,  which  can  throw  the  least  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  aboriginals  of  either  continental 
division.  In  these  descriptions  are  included  the  mounds, 
fortifications,  relics  of  pottery,  implements  of  warfare  and 
other  ancient  relics  in  the  United  States  : — the  pyramids, 
temples,  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  of  Mexico,  the  ruins 
of  Iluexotla,  Palenque,  Copan,  Mitlan,  and  other  Mexican 
cities  ;  and  the  mounds,  public  roads,  aqueducts  of  Peru, 
and  other  portions  of  America  farther  south.  The  results 
of  the  authors  inquiries,  every  where  bearing  evidence  of 
great  accuracy,  are  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  three  great  groups  of  monumental  antiqui- 
ties in  the  United  States,  New  Spain  and  South  America, 
in  their  style  and  character  present  indications  of  having 
proceeded  from  branches  of  the  same  human  family. 

2.  That  these  nations  were  a  rich,  populous,  civilized 
and  agricultural  people  ;  constructed  extensive  cities,  roads, 
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Delawares.  But,  while  this  is  admitted,  the  committee  can- 
not consent  to  call  the  Mon-a-tpns  or  the  Mohegans  of  the 
east  shore  Delaware*,  as  has  been  sometimes  vaguely  done. 
Such  a  usage  is  as  far  from  precision,  as  it  would  be,  to  call 
the  Panees  or  Mandans,  Sioux  ;  the  Wyandots,  Iroquois,  or 
the  Miamis  or  Shawnoes,  Chippewas,  merely  because  the 
designated  groups  respectively  speak  elementary  dialects  of 
three  separate  generic  languages. 

§  Historical  and  philological    notice  of  the  minci    and 

MOHEGANS,  THE  TWO  LEADING  TRIBES,  WHO  INHABITED  THE 
VALLEY    OF    THE    HUDSON. 

In  taking  up  the  Indian  terminology  of  the  State,  in  de- 
tail, the  first  subjects  that  call  for  preliminary  attention  are 
the  terms  Mohegan,  and  Minci,  the  names  of  the  two  tribes 
of  Algonquin  lineage,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  between  New  York  and  Albany. 

Mohegan  is  a  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  explained 
by  the  early  writers,  but  if  we  may  trust  the  deductions  of 
philology,  it  needs  create  little  uncertainty.  In  the  Mohe- 
gan, as  spoken  at  the  present  time  by  their  lineal  descen- 
dants, the  Stockbridges  of  Wisconsin,  Maihtshow,  is  the 
name  of  the  common  wolf.  It  is  called,  in  cognate  dialects 
of  the  Algonquin,  Myegan  by  the  Kenistenos,  and  Myeengun 
by  the  Chippewas,  Otawas,  and  Pottowattomies.  In  the 
old  Algonquin,  as  given  by  La  Hontan,  it  is  Mahingan,  and 
we  perceive,  that  this  was  the  term  employed  by  the  early 
French  writers  for  the  Mohegans.  In  the  language  of  the 
Indian  priests  or  medais,  a  mystical  use  of  the  names  of 
various  objects  in  the  animated  creation  is  made,  in  order 
to  clothe  their  arts  with  a  degree  of  respect  and  authority, 
which  ignorant  nations  are  ready  to  pay  to  whatever  they 
do  not  fully  understand,  in  other  words,  that  which  is  mys- 
terious. Thus,  in  the  medicen  songs  of  the  Odjibwas,  a  wolf 
is  called,  not  Myeengun,  the  popular  term,  but  Moh-hwag. 
It  is  believed  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Mohegans  made 
similar  distortion  of  their  words,  for  similar  ends,  and  that 
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His  conclusions  arc,  that  all  the  various  nations  and 
tribes  inhabiting  America  at  the  period  of  the  discovery 
had  the  same  origin  from  the  same  primitive  civilized 
source  ;  and  that  they  came  to  America  probably  from 
south  eastern  Asia,  proceeding  in  their  migration  through 
the  Indian  archipelago,  and  across  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  From  this  last  conclusion  I  have  already  intima- 
ted my  dissent.  My  own  convictions  are  strong,  I  have 
already  hinted,  that  the  aboriginal  race — at  least  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  continent,  and  probably  of  the 
whole — emigrated  from  Northern  Asia  across  Behring's 
Straits— or  from  Northern  Europe — or  perhaps  from  both. 

The  work  of  Mr.  George  Catlin  upon  the  subject  of  the 
North  American  Indians  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  enu- 
meration, though  not  of  great  historical  value.  The  author 
is  a  citizen  of  New  York  by  adoption,  though  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  spent  several  years  among  the 
aboriginals,  especially  those  of  the  far  west ;  but  he  has 
studied  their  character  rather  as  an  artist,  as  he  is  full  of 
enthusiasm,  than  as  a  calm  searcher  after  historic  or 
archa-olo^ical  truth.  As  a  sketch  of  the  "  living  manners  " 
of  the  Indians  whom  he  visited,  his  work  is  curious  and 
entertaining.  Yet  more  valuable  is  it  as  a  work  of  art — 
abounding  in  historical  representations,  illustrative  of  the 
wild  sports,  and  games,  and  religious  ceremonies  of  many 
peoples,  of  whom  little  would  probably  have  ever  been 
known  but  for  the  labors  of  Mr.  C,  in  the  use  of  his  pen, 
and  in  his  hand  the  still  more  important  implement — the 
pencil. 

In  the  department  of  aboriginal  philology,  the  name  of 
our  adopted  fellow-citizen,  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin — a 
name  which  is  eminently  the  property  of  the  Republic — 
stands  high  and  without  a  rival  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  the  year  1830  this  gentleman  published,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the  history  and  languages 
of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  British  and  Russian  posses- 
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sions  in  North  America,  This  work  fills  about  three-fourths 
(122  octavo  pages)  of  the  volume  in  which  it  appeared.  It 
treats  consecutively  of  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  the  United 
States,  (the  Esquimaux,  Attapascas,  &c.)  of  the  Algonquin, 
Lenape  and  Iroquois  ;  then  of  the  Southern  Indians,  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  Louisiana  ;  and  of  the  Indians  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  contain 
highly  interesting  and  philosophical  general  observations 
upon  the  origin,  means  of  subsistence,  &c,  of  the  Indians, 
and  an  essay  upon  the  character  and  structure  of  their  lan- 
guages. Tables  of  conjugations  and  transitions  of  verbs, 
illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  distinguishing  all  the  Amer- 
ican languages  from  those  of  the  old  world,  are  added, 
togetlier  with  copious  vocabularies,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  comparative  affinities  existing 
among  them.  The  languages  of  fifty-three  nations  are  il- 
lustrated, by  exhibiting  the  words  belonging  to  each  expres- 
sive of  the  same  idea;  and  these  words,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  it  re  disposed  in  columns  opposite 
the  names  of  the  respective  tribes. 

Besides  the  general  comparative  vocabulary,  there  are 
others  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  of  nations  now  extinct, 
of  whose  languages  there'  exist  only  imperfect  remains. 
Altogether  these  vocabularies  form  the  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  aboriginal  forms  of  speech  that  has  been  made, 
and  must  have  required  for  their  completion  the  labor  of 
many  years. 

Mr.  Gallatin's  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  subject 
during  his  residence  as  ambassador  from  the  United  States, 
at  Paris,  in  1833,  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
and  on  his  return  to  this  country,  his  researches  were  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  with  the  assistance  of  the  War 
Department,  at  ^'ashington,  through  the  Indian  agencies. 
The  work  forms,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  complete  and 
valuable  exposition  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  that 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and  is  marked  throughout  by  the  dis- 
criminating talent  and  thorough  analysis  that  characterise 
the  mind  of  its  distinguished  author.     It  is  illustrated  by  an 
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original  map,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Indian  nations 
along  the  Atlantic,  about  ihe  year  1G00,  and  westwardly, 
about  the  year  1800.  The  coloring  shows  the  extent  of 
territory  occupied  by  each  tribe  or  nation. 

The  collections  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  while  in  manuscript,  were 
used  by  M.  Balbi,  tc  whom  they  were  communicated  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  and  were  incorporated  by  the  former  in 
his  great  work,  Atlas  Ethnographique,  published  at  Paris. 
It  was  this  use  of  his  materials  tha,t  led  to  the  application 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  for  permission  to  publish  them  ; 
to  which  Mr.  Gal  hit  in  eousented,  after  having  fully  revised 
and  copiously  enlarged  his  work  on  his  return  from  France 
to  the  United  States. 

The  narrative  of  John  Tanner,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who 
was  captured  in  his  childhood,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Miami,  in  Ohio,  by  the  Indians,  written  by  Doctor  Edwin 
James,  of  Albany,  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Tanner,  affords  a 
vast  amount  of  information  concerning  the  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Lake  country,  among  whom  the  subject  passed  more 
than  forty  years  of  his  life.  Tanner  having  by  assimilation 
become  an  Indian  in  everything  but  blood,  this  volume  may 
be  counted  an  Indian  biography.  It  is  a  book  of  uncommon 
interest. 

In  the  department  of  Indian  biography,  the  life  of  Joseph 
Brant,*  by  Mr.  ^Yiiliam  L.  Stone,  is  the  largest,  and  of  the 
greatest  historical  value,  of  any  work  of  the  like  character 
that  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the  United  States.  The 
author  is  a  native  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  who,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  devoting 
such  hours  as  he  can  snatch  from  a  laborious  profession,  to 
a  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  colony  and  state  of  New 
York,  with  particular  reference  to  their  Indian  relations. 
The  running  title,  "  Life  of  Brant,"  does  not  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  work,  which  was  designed  to 
comprise   a  complete  history  of  the  Iroquois  coniederacy 


*  The  Indian  name  of  Brani:  was  Thayendanegoa,  in  the   Mohawk  dialec; 
signifying  two  sticks  bound  together,  and  denoting  strength. 
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during  the  life  of  that  celebrated  chieftain — the  leader 
of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  British  army  during  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  the  execution  of  his 
task,  the  Life  of  Brant,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his 
race  upon  the  stage  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  down  to  the  year  of  his  death — 
1807 — was  selected  as  the  principal  figure  around  whom 
to  construct  the  eventful  history  of  his  people.  Identified 
as  he  was  with  the  ferocious  and  bloody  border  conflicts  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  author  has  given  a  minute 
history  of  those  conflicts.  The  same  chieftain  having  been 
actively  connected  with  the  Indian  wars  of  the  Northwest, 
from  the  year  1787  to  the  treaty  concluded  by  General 
Wayne,  at  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  author  was  led  to  the 
exploration  of  that  field  of  historical  inquiry ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  has  been  two  large  octavo  volumes, 
full  of  historical  incidents,  to  a  great  extent  drawn  from 
original  sources. 

The  next  work  by  the  same  author  is  the  Life  and  Times 
of  the  last  great  orator  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  Sa-go- 
ye-wat-ha,  commonly  known  as  Red  Jacket.*  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  work,  the  author  has  pursued  the  same 
course  as  in  the  other.  Red  Jacket,  as  the  successor  of 
Brant  to  the  principal  chieftaincy  of  the  Six  Nations — those 
at  least  remaining  upon  their  ancient  territory  within  the 
limits  of  New  York — was  chosen  (as  Brant  had  been  before) 
as  the  principal  figure,  in  connection  with  whom  the  history 
of  his  people  was  resumed  at  the  period  of  the  death  of 
Brant,  and  brought  down  to  the  late  dissolution  of  the 
league  of  the  Aquanusehioni,  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
final.  Another,  and  a  leading  object  of  the  author,  was  to 
form  a  complete  collection  of  the  speeches  of  that  remarka- 
ble chief,  comprising  among  them  examples  at  once  of  the 
most  powerful,  beautiful  and  touching  forensic  aboriginal 
eloquence  that  have  been  rendered  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. 


*  The  Indian  name  of  Red  Jacket,  in  the  Seneca  dialect,  is — He-kceps-them- 
aicake. 
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A  small  but  interesting  volume  of  Indian  biography  was 
published  in  the  Western  part  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1824,  by  James  G.  Seaver,  the  value  of  which  must  not  be 
estimated  by  its  size.  I  refer  to  the  Life  of  the  Seneca 
white  woman,  whose  English  name  was  Mary  Jcmison, 
called  by  the  Indians  Deh-he-wa-mis.  The  subject  of  this 
volume  was  made  a  captive  by  the  Indians  at  the  tender 
age  of  thirteen  years,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  du  Quesne. 
She  was  adopted  by  them,  and  became  as  thoroughly  an 
Indian  in  all  her  habits  and  feelings,  and  even  in  her  re- 
ligion, as  though  of  the  same  blood.  She  died  in  the  Seneca 
country  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years,  in  1833. 
She  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  woman,  possessing 
a  strong  mind  and  a  very  retentive  memory.  This  last 
mentioned  assertion  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that,  though 
separated  from  her  own  people  during  the  long  period  of 
seventy-eight  years,  she  retained  the  knowledge  of  her  na- 
tive language  till  her  death.  The  narrative  of  her  life  was 
taken  down  from  her  own  lips  by  her  biographer,  and  it  not 
only  abounds  in  curious  illustrations  of  Indian  manners  and 
character,  but  it  is  important  in  a  historical  view.  Residing 
in  the  Seneca  country  during  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Indians  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  the  patriots,  were  all  within  her  knowledge, 
and  many  of  them  passed  directly  under  her  observation. 
The  book  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  facts  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Genesee  country,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  memorable  campaign  of  General  Sulli- 
van, in  the  year  1779.  Indeed,  but  for  the  narrative  of 
Mary  Jemison,  the  history  of  that  campaign  could  not 
have  been  fully  written  as  it  has  been.*  It  also  rellects 
light  upon  the  early  settlement  of  the  Genesee  country. 

The  melancholy  story  of  Wyoming  has  been  upon  the 
lips  of  every  American,  and  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
American  history,  from  the  day  when  the  bloody  tragedy 


*  See  Life  of  Brant,  Vol.  II. 
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was  enacted,  in  Jaly,  1773,  to  the  present  time.  It  has  also 
afforded  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful poems  in  the  English  language.  So  long  as  that 
language  endures  will  the  "Gertrude"  of  Campbell  be  read 
and  wept ;  and  so  lo;ig  as  "  Gertrude"  is  read  will  the 
Valley  of  Wyoming  be  remembered.  Yet  the  real,  veritable 
history  of  Wyoming,  in  regard  to  its  concerns  purely  Indian, 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  frightful  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  and  British  loyalists  in 
1778,  was  but  imperfectly  known  until  the  publication  of 
the  "  History  of  Wyoming,"  (by  William  L.  Stone),  in  the 
Spring  of  1841. 

Some  important  passages  of  the  Indian  History  of  New 
York  may  likewise  be  found  in  the  "  Annals  of  Tryon 
County,"  by  William  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.  Ml.  Campbell  was  born  and  reared  upon 
ground  moistened  with  the  blood  of  patriots,  shed  by  the 
Indians  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  his  contribution  to 
the  materials  of  American  history  is  valuable. 

There  is  yet  one  branch  of  our  Aboriginal  literature  in 
which  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  stands  alone,  and  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  New  York  division  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. I  refer  to  two  very  interesting  volumes  of  Indian 
tales,  legends  and  romantic  traditions,  published  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  three  or  four  years  ago,  under  the  fanciful 
titles  of  "  Algic  Researches."  The  author  is  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Albany  in  this  state.  About  twenty  years  of  his 
life  have  been  passed  in  the  service  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, among  the  Indians  of  the  great  lake  country,  and 
he  has  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  Having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  several  of  their  languages,  and  married  an 
educated  lady  of  half  Indian  blood,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
a  closer  knowledge  of  their  mental  endowments  and  social 
relations,  and  also  of  their  unwritten  literature,  (if  the 
expression  may  be  pardoned),  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
most  American  scholars.  The  first  of  his  labors,  in  part, 
has  been  the  before-named   volumes — containing  a  little 
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library  of  Indian  romance — precious  in  itself,  and  such  as 
none  other  than  Mr.  Schoolcraft  could  have  written.  Mr. 
S.  has  written  lanrely  upon  Indian  subjects  for  the  higher 
class  of  our  Reviews — the  North  American  and  others. 

To  all  which  must  be  added  a  memoir  of  Philip  of  Po- 
kanoket,  the  brave  and  fierce  warrior,  son  of  the  early 
Indian  friend  of  the  Iroquois,  Massasoit,  by  Washington 
Irving.  The  Indian  name  of  Philip  was  Pomatacom--the 
orthography  of  which  has  been  various.  This  work  of  Mr. 
Irving  was  one  of  his  early  productions,  it  having  been  first 
published  in  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  Analectic  Maga- 
zine, in  the  year  1813.  It  is  not  an  extended  memoir,  and 
has  been  published  in  the  French  edition  of  notices  of  the 
works  of  this  accomplished  author. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  references  to  the  history 
of  the  Iroquois,  that  New  York  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
most  heroic  race  of  the  xYmerican  Aboriginals.  It  was  also 
the  abode  of  the  most  commanding  minds  of  this  country, 
among  whom  were  Schuyler,  Jay,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Hamilton,  Chancellor  Livingston,  DeWitt  Clinton.  The 
life  of  Schuyler,  yet  unwritten,  save  in  the  beautiful  sketch 
of  him  contained  in  Chancellor  Kent's  Historical  Discourses, 
opens  a  rich  field  of  inquiry— topics  of  deep  interest — 
subjects  of  high  moral  contemplation.  The  life  of  Chancel- 
lor Livingston  is  also  yet  unwritten,  save  in  as  far  as  llie 
sketch  in  .Air.  Herring's  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Americans  may  be  considered  as  such. 

That  of  Mr.  Jay  has  been  written  by  his  son,  Judge 
William  Jay,  of  Westchester;  and  the  light  thrown  by  his 
volumes  upon  the  age  of  the  Ptevolution,  and  the  early  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States,  gives  them  a  historical  interest 
and  importance  which  few  biographies  can  possess — and 
until  their  appearance  some  of  the  most  eventful  pages  of 
our  country's  history  were  unwritten.  From  the  23d  day 
ot  May  1771,  when,  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee, whose  original  minutes  are  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  our  Historical  Society,  Jay  brought  forth  their  circular 
address,  which  contained  the  first  summons  for  a  Congrkss 
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of  Deputies  from  the  Colonies  in  general,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1801,  his  pre-eminent  services  in  the  Legislative, 
Diplomatic,  Judicial,  and  Executive  posts  which  he  succes- 
sively filled  are,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  to  every  American. 
The  able  execution  of  this  work,  its  great  accuracy,  clear 
narrative  and  admirable  style,  have  been  eulogised  by 
critics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
more  valuable  as  a  history  than  as  a  biography,  "  bringing 
forth  as  it  does,  calmly,  truthfully,  and  with  an  ability  that 
places  it  in  the  first  rank  of  our  native  biographies,  the 
merits  of  one  whom  America  can  never  cease  to  honor — a 
name  which  she  may  fearlessly  hold  up  to  the  world,  as  a 
model  of  what  the  world  has  seldom  seen,  the  Christian 
statesman."*  And  yet  apparently  content  with  a  lucid  nar- 
rative of  facts,  the  author  has  left  much  to  the  inferences 
of  his  reader — more  than  bolder  minds  would  have  done 
or  warm  hearts  could  have  desired :  more,  perhaps,  than 
would  most  have  conduced  to  the  true  fame  of  its  illustri- 
ous subject.  The  post  of  Jay  in  the  early  Congress  was 
distinguished  ;  but  his  bearing  as  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  is  the  chief  distinction  of  his  life.  In  this,  his 
sagacity  and  his  force  of  character  are  seen  triumphing 
over  serious  obstacles,  and  attaining  great  results.  As 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  accomplished  little,  for 
little  was  then  to  be  accomplished  by  a  people  without  a 
government.  In  the  Convention  of  New  York  he  was  a 
useful  coadjutor.  As  Chief  Justice  he  inspired  confidence 
and  commanded  respect  ;  and  in  concluding  a  treaty  with 
England  in  1791,  he  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  his 
country.  Few  events  of  moment  mark  his  career  as  Gov- 
ernor of  this  state.  His  character  is  full  of  instruction. 
It  teaches  the  value  of  the  severer  virtues,  sustained  and 
guided  by  religion,  and  commends  them  to  imitation.  An 
abridgement  of  this  work  was  prepared  for  the  School  Li- 
brary, by  permission  of  the  author,  by  Henry  B.  Ren  wick, 
two  years    ago.     It  was  a  creditable  performance   for  a 
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young  writers  but  it  appeared  from  the  public  prints,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  abridgment,  that  Judge  Jay 
deemed  it  necessary  to  correct  certain  misrepresentations 
contained  in  it,  Touching  the  sentiments  of  his  father  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

The  life  of  Gouverneur  Morris — one  of  the  most  brilliant 
names  in  the  catalogue  of  American  orators  and  states- 
men— has  been  written  by  Jared  Sparks,  whose  able  and 
indefatigable  labors  in  the  fields  of  history  and  biography 
have  won  for  himself  a  monument  far  more  durable  than 
brass.  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  natural  temperament,  cast 
and  habits  of  mind,  differed  widely  from  Jay  ;  for  he  was 
rnpid,  ardent,  adventurous  in  opinion,  even  to  rashness — if 
not  always  magnanimous,  often  generous.  His  life,  as 
written  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Sparks,  is  full  of  interesting 
matter.  In  its  earlier  periods  it  is  of  deep  moment  to  mark 
his  fidelity  to  Washington — his  superiority  to  and  contempt 
of  intrigue — his  large  views  of  policy — his  foresight  and 
his  knowledge  of  men.  Yet  with  these  qualities,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  as  a  ministerial  officer,  Morris  was  not  a 
wise  man.  His  short  mission  to  England  strongly  proves 
this,  nor  was  his  conduct,  while  Envoy  at  Paris,  though 
rnin-h  calumniated,  eminently  prudent.  It  is  to  his  Diary, 
While  in  Europe,  that  we  must  turn  to  judge  him  correctly 
— and  from  ils  perusal  it  is  impossible  to  rise  without  ad- 
miration— indeed,  wonder.  As  a  writer,  he  was  original 
and  nervous — as  an  orator,  eloquent  and  pungent — as  a 
thinker,  ingenious,  but  more  brilliant  than  profound.  His 
genius  was  rich  and  ready,  and  he  trusted  to  it  too  much. 
His  person  was  commanding,  and  this  great  advantage  was 
heightened  by  a  manner  courteous  and  imposing.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  was  personally  unknown  to  his  biogra- 
pher, and  that  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  character  of  sin- 
gularly blended  qualities  are  not  traced  on  the  canvas.  Vet 
the  work  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  political  and 
diplomatic  history  of  our  country.  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Gouverneur  Morris  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest  the  great  project  of  uniting  the  lakes  with 
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the  ocean  by  means  of  a  canal ;  and  that,  with  De  Witt 
Clinton,  he  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  to  survey  the  route  of  the  Eric  Canal.  He  died 
in  1816,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing 
the  construction  of  that  great  work  which  he  had  so  greatly 
at  heart.  His  writings  were  elegant  and  numerous.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  its  principles  and 
provisions  had  all  been  adjusted  by  the  convention,  was 
moulded  into  its  existing  form  by  him.  Two  months  before 
his  death  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  superiority 
of  Scriptural  over  all  other  history.  "  There  must  be  some- 
thing more  to  hope  than  pleasure,  wealth  and  honor — 
something  more  to  fear  than  poverty  or  pain — something 
after  death  more  terrible  than  death.  There  must  be  reli- 
gion. When  that  ligament  is  torn,  society  is  disjointed, 
and  its  members  perish." 

The  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton  is  not  yet  completed. 
Two  volumes,  however,  bringing  the  life  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Federal  constitution 
in  the  year  1787,  have  been  executed  by  his  son,  Mr,  John 
C.  Hamilton,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  illustrious  subject. 
Though  a  mere  youth  among  the  great  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, yet  like  his  great  English  cotemporary,  William  Pitt, 
there  was  a  developement  of  genius  in  him,  with  a  maturity 
of  intellect,  which  gave  him  a  post  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
great  master-spirits  of  his  age,  at  his  majority.  As  in  the 
achievement  of  oar  national  independence  Washington 
stands  alone  and  unapproachable,  so  in  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  complex 
machinery  of  the  government  under  it,  stands  Alexander 
Hamilton.  In  talent,  genius  and  statesmanship,  his  coun- 
try has  not  produced  a  superior  ;  and  though  the  writing 
of  his  life  has  been  long  deferred,  yet  the  hiatus  in  our 
biographical  history  is  in  the  course  of  being  well  supplied 
by  his  son.  In  the  two  volumes  before  the  public,  his 
biographer  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  first  filled 
up  American  history  from  the  termination  of  hostilities  to 
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the  adoption  of  the  constitution — thus  furnishing  the  best 
means  of  judging  of  the  objects  the  character  and  the 
value  of  that  happy  compromise. 

Among  the  elder  men  of  the  revolutionary  age  was 
William  Livingston,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and 
long  a  resident  of  his  state,  though  afterwards,  for  many 
years,  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  his  great  grand-son,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  also  a 
native  of  Albany.  \n  the  absence  of  adequate  memoirs 
of  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Livingston  family, 
Robert  fl.,  late  Chancellor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
work  6f  Mr.  Sedgwick  supplies  much  information  of  that 
extensive  and  opulent  connexion.  Governor  William  Liv- 
in-  -Urn.  the  fifth  child  of  Philip  Livingston  and  Catharine 
\ran  Burgh,  was  born  in  November,  1723.  The  family  to 
Which  he  belonged  was  one  which  had  very  largely  profit- 
ed by  the  bounty  of  the  Crown.  Robert  Livingston,  the 
fit -t  of  the  name  who  came  to  this  country,  obtained  in  1715 
the  patent  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  to  which  was  attach- 
ed the  right  of  sending  a  Representative  to  the  Colonial 
Assembly;  Tins  estate  passed  through  the  hands  of  Robert, 
t!i"  first,  and  Philip,  the  second  lord,  who  died  in  1742.  It 
liicn  vested  in  the  eldest  son,  Robert,  the  third  and  last 
Ion!  1-1  the  manor.  Although  this  family  might,  from  their 
a :  ■-•M-i.-ttj. >n<  and  connections,  have  been  expected  to  take 
sides  with  the  parent  country,  they  all  actively  espoused 
the  American  cause  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Of  the 
sons  of  the  second  proprietor,  Philip  was  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  Peter  Van  Burgh,  an  ardent 
whig,  and  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence of  New  York;  and  of  William  I  am  now  to 
speak. 

William  Livingston  came  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in 
n  is,  and  soon  acquired  an  eminent  position.  He  was,  in 
1753,  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  assiduous  writer  on  the  American  side,  and 
was  especially  active  in  opposing  the  establishment  of  a 
colonial  Episcopate.     His  "  Independent  Reflector,"  a  paper 
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established  and  eomluf  Led.  chiefly  by  himself,  was  an  effi- 
cient agent  in  arousing  the  public-  mind.  He  also  published 
several  pamphlets  on  various  subjects,  among  which  the 
"Watch-Tower''  and  "  The  Sentinel"  must  be  enumerated. 
In  1772  he  left  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  retired  to 
a  farm  which  he  had  a  few  years  before  purchased  near 
Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey.  Here  he  was  devoting 
himself  to  his  favorite,  horticultural  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits when  the  war  broke  out,  and  once  more  drove  him 
on  the  public  stage. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  of  1774,  and  of 
the  second  of  1775.  He  left  Philadelphia  in  May,  177G,  a 
short  time  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  order 
to  take  command  as  brigadier  general  of  the  militia  of  his 
state.  In  August,  1770,  he  was  elected  the  first  constitu- 
tional Governor  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  held  by 
fourteen  successive  annual  elections  till  his  death.  During 
the  war,  and  especially  while  the  English  were  in  the  state, 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  military  operations,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  the  utmost  ardor  to  his  public  duties.  By  his 
speech,  his  pen  and  his  example,  he  kept  alive  the  patriot- 
ism of  his  fellow-citizens.  lie  was  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  English.  A  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
his  house  "was  attacked  and  almost  destroyed.  He  was, 
throughout  the  war,  an  able,  consistent  and  disinterested 
devotee  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  independence. 

After  the  war,  in  1785,  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Holland,  but  he  declined  the  office.  In  1787  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  Federal  convention,  and  his  name 
is  affixed  to  the  great  Federal  constitution.  He  died  in 
office,  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  25th  day  of  July, 
1790.  No  breath  ever  sullied  his  private  character,  and 
his  publi"  services  are  indelibly  stamped  upon  our  Revolu- 
tionary annals.  By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Sarah, 
in  1773,  to  John  Jay,  he  became  the  father-in-law  of  that 
distinguished  citizen. 

Among  the  great  names  adorning  the  annals  of  New 
York,  few  in  their  lustre  will  vie  with,  and  fewer  still  sur- 
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pass,  that  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  No  name  is  more- 
closely  identified  with  the  glory  of  the  state,  either  in  regard 
to  the  progress  of  society,  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and 
of  government,  or  the  career  of  the  state  in  its  great  works 
of  public  and  internal  improvements.  The  first  work  of 
internal  improvement  in  the  state  of  New  York  consisted 
in  the  cutting  of  a  small  canal  around  the  Little  Falls  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  connecting  of  that  river  with 
Wood  creek,  flowing  into  the  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence 
through  the  Oswego  into  Lake  Ontario,  by  a  canal  at  the 
preat  earning  place  at  Fort  Stanwix.  This  project  was 
the  suggestion  of  General  Philip  Schuyler;  the  company 
for  the  construction  of  the  work  was  organized  by  him,  and 
it  was  executed  under  his  immediate  direction.  The  hint 
for  the  greater — the  most  stupendous  work  of  internal 
navigation,  indeed,  in  the  world — the  great  Erie  Canal — 
\\  as  doubtless  borrowed  from  the  small  yet  successful  work 
of  General  Schuyler.  But  its  magnitude  appalled  the 
stoutest  hearts  even  of  those  who  did  not  denounce  the 
project  as  visionary  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  of 
J)e  Witt  Clinton — for  his  vast  intellectual  power — and  the 
w<  ijht  and  character  of  his  influence,  it  may  justly  be 
questioned  whether  that  work  would  have  been  completed 
to  this  'lay.  But  it  is  not  alone  as  the  groat  architect  of 
our  public  works  that  the  name  of  De  Witt  Clinton  is  illus- 
trious. Lie  was  distinguished  both  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Mate  and  nation  ;  for  his  great  energy  at  the  head  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  city  of  New  York',  and  as 
presiding  Judge  of  its  Criminal  Court;  for  his  profound 
legal  knowledge  in  the  Court  of  Errors  ;  for  his  active  exer- 
tions in  the  literary,  scientific  and  philanthropic  societies  of 
the  city  and  state  of  New  York  ;  for  his  enlarged  views  of 
philanthropy,  and  his  zealous  and  efficient  co-operation  in 
ever\?  work  of  humanity  ? — and  over  and  above  all,  for  the 
elevated  wisdom  with  which  he  conducted  the  government 
ot  the  state,  during  the  four  several  terms  for  which  he  was 
fcHosen  Governor.  The  first  memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton. 
frfter  his  decease,  was  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  the  late 
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Dr.  David  Hosack.  of  New  York.  This  work,  however, 
was  rather  a  eulogy  than  a  biography.  But  the  appendix 
to  Dr.  Hosack's  volume — a  large  quarto — forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  state — or 
rather  of  materials  for  writing  that  portion  of  its  history 
with  which  Governor  Clinton  was  connected — that  ever 
have  been  published.  It  consists  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  of  documents,  chiefly  communications  to  Dr.  Hosack, 
affording  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
public  works  of  the  state — their  origin — legislation  upon 
the  subject — their  progress — the  agency  and  claims  of  indi- 
viduals, &c.,  CvC.  Among  these  papers  are,  a  memoir  in 
favor  of  the  Erie  Canal,  written  at  an  early  day  by  Thomas 
Eddy  ;  the  writings  of  Jesse  Ilawley  upon  the  subject ;  an 
important  communication  from  the  late  Judge  Jonas  Piatt; 
a  yet  more  important  communication  upon  our  earliest 
canal  legi  lation,  by  Joshua  Forman  ;  a  history  of  the  legis- 
lative proceedings  of  the  state  upon  the  subject  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  Canals,  from  the  year  1815  to  their  com- 
pletion, by  William  L.  Stone,  and  numerous  other  valuable 
papers.  A  life  of  Clinton,  by  James  PvenWick,  L.  L.  D., 
was  published  in  1840,  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  This  work 
was  intended  in  type  and  form  to  match  Sparks's  American 
Biography.  The  publishers,  however,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  preferred  to  publish  it  in  the  cheaper 
forms  of  their  district  school  and  family  libraries.  In  this 
way  a  great  number  of  copies  of  the  work  have  already 
been  circulated.  This  biography  comprises  every  important 
fact  in  the  life  of  its  distinguished  subject,  and  the  popular 
shape  it  has  taken,  both  in  its  style  and  tlic  form  of  its  pub- 
lication, has  tended  to  spread  the  benefits  of  this  illustrious 
and  patriotic  example,  far  wider  than  they  could  have  been 
in  a  book  of  more  luxurious  typography  and  more  ambi- 
tious pretensions.  It  is  in  contemplation,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Governor  Clinton,  to  publish  his  writings  and  cor- 
respondence, as  a  sequel  to  this  life  by  Professor  Renwick. 
The  same  author  has  compiled  for  Sparks's  American 
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Biography  the  lives  of  Rittenhouse   and  Fulton — the  latter 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  again. 

One  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  associates  of  De 
"Witt  Clinton,  not  only  in  the  iirst  and  greatest  of  those 
public  works  which  are  the  glory  of  New  York,  but  also  in 
the  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  of  our  commercial 
capital,   was  Thomas   Eddy,   the    Quaker  philanthropist, 
whose  labors  in  the  cause   of  humanity  have  won  for  him 
the  name  of  The  American  Howard.     Me.  Eddy  was  a  na- 
tive of  Philadelphia  :  but  the  greater  portion  of  his  long 
and  useful  life  was  passed  in  New  York,  and  his  name  is 
identified  with  so  many  of  its  benevolent  institutions,  and 
so  much  of  its  history,  that  his  character  and  memory  are  the 
property  of  the  state.     He  was  from  an  early  day  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  of  which  institution 
he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death.     Associated  with 
John  Murray,  Jr.,    General   Matthew   Clarkson,   Thomas 
Franklin  and  others,  Mr.  Eddy  was  of  all  the  most  efficient 
instrument  in  adding  to  the  old  hospital  that  noble  institu- 
tion, the  retreat  for  the  insane,  at  Eloomingdale,  which 
stands  a  proud  trophy  of  his  ardent  and  persevering  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  humanity.     He  was  likewise  an  active 
friend  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New 
York,    under  the  government  of   which  is  the    House  of 
Refuge — pronounced  by  DcWitt  Clinton,  in  one  of  his  mes- 
sages to  the  Legislature,  "  the  best  penitentiary  institution 
which  has  ever  been  devised  by  the  wit,  and  established  by 
the  benevolence  of  man/'     Very  soon  after  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  Mr.  Eddy  was    actively  engaged,  with  other 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  attempts  to  improve 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  Indians.     His  name 
was  associated  from  an  early  day  with  those  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  DeWitt  Clinton,   Stephen  Van   Rensselaer,  Jesse 
llawley,  Robert  Fulton,  CadwalladerD.  Colden  and  others, 
in  the  cause  of  internal  improvements,  upon  which  subject 
his  views  were  enlarged  and  patriotic.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  commission  for  exploring  a  route  of  inland  naviga- 
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tion  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  lakes,  in  the  year  1810  ; 
and  was  continued  in  the  commission  until  after  the  work 
had  been  commenced  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Eddy,  compiled  by  Col.  Samuel  L.  Knapp, 
of  New  York,  were  published  in  1833,  with  an  introduction 
written  by  Cadwallader  D.  Colden  and  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis. 

Another  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  though  New  Yorker  by 
adoption,  and  by  his  labors,  was  Robert  Fulton — the  illustri- 
ous mechanist,  to  whom  the  world  is  more  than  to  all  others 
indebted  for  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  A  thousand  steamers,  walking  the  waters  of 
every  sea  and  ocean,  and  almost  every  navigable  lake  and 
river  in  the  Universe,  are  daily  proclaiming  the  triumph  of 
his  genius.  His  first  biographer  was  his  friend  Cadwalla- 
der D.  Colden.  A  more  condensed  and  scientific  memoir 
has  lately  been  written  by  Professor  Renwick,  of  Columbia 
College. 

Mr.  Henry  Wheaton,  now  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  though  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  selected 
the  state  of  New  York  for  the  commencement  of  his  pro- 
fessional and  literary  career,  and  he  may  be  justly  claimed 
as  a  New  Yorker.  Among  his  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  one  of  his  earliest  productions  was  a 
valuable  octavo,  containing  "some  account  of  the  life, 
writings  and  speeches  of  William  Pinckney."  Mr.  Pinckney 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  was  alike  distinguished  at 
the  bar,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  for  his  eloquence, 
his  patriotism,  his  talents  and  professional  learning.  lie 
has  been  named  in  this  connection,  however,  only  from  the 
circumstance  that  Maryland  was  indebted  to  New  York  for 
a  memoir  of  her  gifted  son. 

In  this  department  of  literature,  the  work  next  claiming 
our  attention  is  the  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  written 
by  Washington  Irving.  As  might  be  expected  from  its 
accomplished  author,  this  work  bears  the  mark  of  an  elegant 
taste  and  a  gifted  intellect.     The  life  of  the  great  discoverer 
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is  a  subject  of  deep  Interest;  especially  to  every  American, 
and  has  called  into  exercise  ail  the  powers  of  Mr.  living's 
pen.  The  work  does  honor  to  the  literature  of  New  York, 
and  must  be  ranked  among  the  ablest  productions  of  its 
class.  As  a  standard  classic  for  our  language,  it  has  only 
been  equalled,  in  this  department  of  letters,  by  Prescott's 
History  of  Ferdinand, and  Isabella,  and  will  always  be 
resorted  to  by  those  who  wish  to  acquire  full  and  accurate 
information  respecting  the  greatest  man  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  As  an  appendix  to  this  work,  the  author  has 
written  the  lives  of  tin-  companions  of  Columbus,  embracing 
their  voyages  and  discoveries. 

In  the  year  1829  Rev.  Alexander  Gunn  gave  to  the  public 
the  life  of  Rev.  Juhn  II.  Livingston,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  F.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  eminently  learned,  pious  and 
useful.  He  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  in  1716. 
After  having  graduated  at  Yale  College,  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  prosecute  his  theological  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht.  V^hcn  these  were  completed  he 
returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  became  the 
pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Occupying  there  a 
sphere  of  great  inllucnce,  he  devoted  himself  successfully  to 
healing  the  divisions  which  then  existed  in  the  Dutch 
Churches,  between  the  conferentie  and  the  ecctus  parties. 
For  this  purpose  no  man  could  be  more  happily  constituted, 
possessing,  as  Dr.  L.  did,  acknowledged  excellence  of 
character  which  inspired  confidence,  and  invariable  kindness 
which  won  affection.  In  1810  he  was  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick,  in  which  place 
he  remained  till  his  death,  January  29,  1825,  aged  78.  In 
connection  with  the  life  of  Dr.  L.,  ]\Ir.  Gunn  has  given  the 
early  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and 
traced  its  progress  to  the  present  day,  with  as  much  particu- 
larity as  consisted  with  the  size  of  the  work.  As  a  literary 
performance  it  is  respectable,  and  is  executed  with  fidelity. 

The  roe  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  the  devoted  mission- 
ary, and  the  first  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
to  explore  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  to  secure  an  asylum 
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in  the  land  of  their  lathers  for  such  of  the  African  slaves  of 
the  United  States  as  might  have  the  bonds  of  their  servitude 
broken,  was  written  and  published  by  the  Rev.  Gardiner 
Spring,  D.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1820. 
Mr.  Mills  fell  a  victim  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  which 
he  had  espoused  ;  but  there  is  an  odor  of  sanctity  about 
his  name  which  lives  in  the  beautiful  specimen  of  religious 
biography  which  has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Spring. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  and  popular  writers,  and  one 
of  the  first  classical  scholars  withal,  to  whom  the  state  of 
New  York  has  given  birth,  was  the  late  Robert  C.  Sands. 
A  memoir  has  been  written  oi  him  by  the  Hon.  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  which  is  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  writings. 
Mr.  Sands  was  a  poet  of  a  high  order,  and  was  the  joint 
author,  with  his  friend,  the  late  Rev.  J.  AY.  Eastburn,  of  the 
beautiful  and  spirited  poem  entitled  "  Yamoyden,  a  Tale  of 
the  Wars  of  King  Philip."  In  addition  to  a  countless  num- 
ber of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse,  Mr.  Sands  wrote  a 
life  of  Ilernan  Ccrtcz,  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  which  was 
immediately  translated,  and  published  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. He  also  compiled  a  life  of  the  celebrated  naval 
captain  in  the  American  Revolution,  John  Paul  Jones,  which 
was  published  anonymously. 

In  the  political  biography  of  New  York,  the  life  of  that 
remarkable  man,  Aaron  Burr,  by  Matthew  L.  Davis,  occu- 
pies a  prominent,  though  probably  not  an  enduring  place. 
The  character  of  this  distinguished  individual  was  a  mys- 
tery. He  had  talents  of  a  High  order,  beyond  doubt ;  yet 
not  so  high  as  his  admirers  claimed  for  him.  His  person 
and  manners  were  alike  elegant,  and  he  possessed  the  art 
of  winning  the  confidence  of  tin?  young  men  whom  he 
gathered  round  him,  and  attaching  them  to- his  fortunes, 
without  allowing  them  to  penetrate  his  designs,  beyond 
almost  any  other  public  man  of  his  time.  From  his  early 
youth  up,  he  was  beyond  all  doubt  a  very  bad  man.  Yet, 
in  regard  to  many  of  his  public  acts,  and  some  of  his  designs, 
he  was  not  so  bad  as  his  enemies  represented.  He  was 
slandered  grievously,  in  some  instances,  when  Jus  conduct 
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was  not  deserving  of  reproach  ;  and  he  was  denounced, 
arrested  and  tried  for  treason  against  his  own  country,  when 
such  a  crime  had  not  been  conceived.  There  were  some 
redeeming  acts  of  his  life  for  which  he  received  not  much 
credit,  and  he  was  worse,  in  some  respects,  than  his  bitterest 
foes  ever  ventured  to  suspect.  At  one  hour  the  idol  of  the 
popular  favor,  and  in  the  next  Hying  a  fugitive  before  its  in- 
dignation ;  rising  with  surprising  rapidity  almost  to  the  acme 
of  political  power,  and  falling  with  yet  greater  velocity 
into  a  deeper  gulf  of  infamy  than  any  other  American  has 
cvt-r  reached.  To-day,  with  a  Senate  at  his  heels,  as  proud, 
and  as  ambitious  too,  as  another  Caesar — to-morrow  an 
out-cast,  wandering  in  a  foreign  land.  Courted  in  the  me- 
ridian of  his  life  by  admiring,  thousands — and  dying  in 
neglect,  poverty  and  scorn,  without  leaving  a  solitary 
friend  behind  !  The  life  of  such  a  man  should  afford  a 
lesson  in  all  time — illustrating  the  great  truth,  with  solemn 
emphasis,  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  His 
bbgraph<  r  has  executed  the  task  he  undertook  with  the 
partial  hand  of  friendship,  although,  for  the  most  port,  he 
has  contented  himself  with  forming  the  connecting  links  of 
tli--  *•  correspondence,"  constituting  the  principal  staple  of 
the  work,  and  to  a  great  extent  telling  the  story  of  his  life — 
y<  [  leaving  it  as  great  a  mystery  as  before.  Standing  at 
t:.  ■  farthest  possible  remove  in  life  from. good,  after  all  that, 
•  p :  tied,  the  world  was  taught  to  believe  of  his  talents, 
he  ]•  ft  upon  record  at  his  death  nothing  to  show  that  he 
was,  in  anything  but  his  wickedness,  great. 

Among  the  valuable  contributions  to  our  literature — con- 
nected  both  with  the  political  history  and  with  the  line 
arts — ore  the  "Reminiscences"  of  his  own  life  and  times 
by  the  venerable  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  who,  though  be- 
longing to  a  generation  that  has  passed  away,  yet  limrers 
among  us.  Colonel  Trumbull  was  an  aid-de-camp  to  the 
illustrious  Father  of  his  country,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
command  of  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Leaving  the  military  family  of  the  commander-in- 
ehief,    for  a  more  important  situation,  he  served  in  the 
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northern  campaign  of  I7YG  with  distinguished  activity  and 
credit.  Withdrawing  from  the  military  service,  and  re- 
suming the  study  of  the  art  of  painting,  to  which  he  was 
attached  almost  £rom  his  infancy,  and  completing  his  educa- 
tion in  that  branch  of  rhe  fine  arts  under  the  direction  of  his 
countryman,  Benjamin  West,  in  the  British  capital,  Colonel 
Trumbull  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  studying  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  his  profession  in  his  course. 
He  was  afterward  associated  with  the  diplomatic  family 
of  Mr,  Jay,  when  Minister  to  England  ;  and  on  the  return 
of  that  Minister,  conducted  a  separate  negotiation  of  an 
important  and  delicate  character,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
his  country.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  after  having 
completed  his  studies  for  .the  great  national  pictures  which 
he  has  since  executed  by  order  of  Congress,  he  settled  down 
to  follow  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  his 
life  has  since  been  passed.  The  auto-biography  which  he 
has  recently  published  is  one  of  curious  interest,  and  of 
great  historical  value.  It  throws  light  upon  some  portions 
of  our  revolutionary  history,  not  reflected  from  other  sources. 
His  reminiscences  of  public  men,  of  his  own  and  other 
countries,  afford  valuable  illustrations  of  character.  He 
has  given  a  history  of  au  important  chapter  in  the  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  line  arts  in  the  United.  States  could  only  be  written  very 
imperfectly  without  access  to  this  valuable  work. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  distinguished  Americans, 
by  Mr.  James  Herring,  both  an  artist  and  a  man  of  letters, 
is  a  work  whieh,  of  its  class,  possesses  a  high  order  of  merit. 
It  consists  of  four  volumes  of  surpassing  elegance,  embel- 
lished with  one  hundred  and  forty  portraits  of  Americans, 
living  and  dead,  who  have  been  distinguished  in  literature 
and  the  arts — in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Senate-house  or  in  the 
field — each  portrait  being  accompanied  by  a  biographical 
sketch  of  ihe  subject.  These  sketches*  rather  eulogistic 
than  otherwise,  are  from  the  pens  of  various  contributors, 
but  a  large  portion  of  them  were  written  by  Mr.  Her- 
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ring  himself.  The  tables  of  contents  present  a  proud  array 
of  names  belonging  to  New  York,  among  which  are  those 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  Philip  Schuyler,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Major  General  Jacob  Brown,  James  Kent,  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Mitehill,  Washington  Irving,  Theodoric  Romeyn 
Beck,  Edward  Livingston,  Major  General  Maccmb,  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins  and  others.  There  is  also  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  a  prolific  American 
author,  in  Mi>.  Herring's  first  volume.  Though  a  New 
Jerseyman  by  birth,  Mr.  Cooper  may  be  claimed  by  New 
York,  having  had  his  residence  in  the  state  from  his  child- 
hood. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Joseph  M.  Sanderson,  of 
Philadelphia,  published  a  work  devoted  to  biographical 
sketches  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence. The  life  of  Philip  Livingston,  of  New  York, 
was  written  for  that  work  by  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  was  a 
beautiful  performance.  The  same  distinguished  author 
likewise  wrote  a  memoir  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  his 
uncle,  for  Delaplaiue's  Repository. 

Other  sketches  of  the  lives  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
New  York  might  be  enumerated  among  the  labors  of  New 
York  writers,  having  generally  been  produced  in  the  form 
of  public  discourses,  such  as  a  memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  ;  the  lives  of  Drs.  Williamson  and 
Bard,  by  Dr.  Hosack  ;  the  life  of  the  late  eminent  counsellor, 
John  Wells,  by  William  Johnson,  contained  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  author's  Law  Reports  ;  the  life  of  General 
James  Clinton,  by  William  W.  Campbell,  &c,  <Szc. 

The  life  of  the  noted  fanatic  and  religious  impostor, 
Matthias,  with  incidental  notices  of  his  deluded  victims,  by 
William  L.  Stone,  which  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation, 
.affords  one  of  the  mo^t  striking  and  melancholy  commenta- 
ries upon  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind — one  of  the 
strangest  chapters  in  this  branch  of  philosophy — that  have 
yet  been  written.  It  establishes  the  fact  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  insanity,  or  at  least  monomania,  if  not  a  contagi- 
ous disease,  may  become  an  epidemic.     No  writer  upon 
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mental  philosophy  <:an  complete  his  labors  without  studying 
this  strange  and  painful  history. 

William  Dunlap,  late  of  the  city  of  New  Yo/k,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  biographical  literature  of  the  state,  in  his 
history  of  the  Americau  Theatre  ;  and,  also,  in  his  yet  more 
extensive  work,  The  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
America,  lie  was,  likewise,  the  author  of  a  memoir  of  the 
great  English  tragedian,  Gtorge  Frederick  Cooke,  a  work 
popular  in  its  day. 

In  addition  to  the  biographical  labors  already  referred  to 
of  the  late  Colonel  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  while  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  he  edited  a  work  of  American  biography,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  sketches  from  his  own  pen.  The 
names  of  many  eminent  sons  of  New  York  are  to  be  found 
in  that  work. 

An  American  edition  of  Lempriere's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary was  published  in  New  York,  about  the  year  1822, 
by  Eleazer  Lord,  greatly  enriched  in  the  American  depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Lord's  own  labors. 

But,  after  all,  the  biographical  history  of  New  York  is  far 
from  being  complete,  even  to  our  own  times;  and  the  Plu- 
tarch who  is  to  perform  the  labor  is  probably  yet  unborn. 

In  the  department  of  female  biography  New  York  is  yet 
exceedingly  deficient.  The  first  essay  of  the  class,  I  believe, 
was  the  publication  by  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Swords,  in  the  year 
1793,  of  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Anna  Elizabeth  Blcecker,  writ- 
ten by  her  daughter,  Manraretta  V.  Faugeres,  and  contain- 
ing selections  from  the  writings  of  both  subject  and  bio- 
grapher. Mrs.  Bleecker  was  the  daughter  of  Brandt  Schuy- 
ler, of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  born  in  October,  1752. 
In  17G9  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Bleecker,  then  living  at 
New  Rocheile  :  but  he  soon  after  exchanged  this  residence 
for  a  domicii  in  the  romantic  village  of  Tomhanic,  then  on 
the  northern  border  of  civilization,  in  the  Hoosic  country, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Albany.  S'h  >  lived  there  in  retirement 
until  the  approach  of  General  Burgoyne  from  the  north,  in 
1777,  when  the  settlement  was  broken  up  by  an  advance 
party  of  Indians,  from  Canada,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
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flee  for  safety.  Returning  thither,  after  the  storm  of  war 
had  passed  away,  she  died  in  1783,  of  disease  superinduced 
by  excessive  sensibility  at  the  loss  of  a  favorite  child.  She 
was  of  a  romantic  mind,  and  used  h^r  pen  much,  writing 
with  facility  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  most  important 
of  her  literary  remains  are  the  details  of  a  frightful  Indian 
tragedy,  enacted  in  1779,  upon  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Kettle, 
living  upon  that  unprotected  border.  This  narrative, 
though  written  in  an  inflated  and  perhaps  exaggerated 
style,  is  nevertheless  one  of  thrilling  horror.  Her  corres- 
pondence and  miscellanies  afford  evidence  of  better  taste, 
and  of  respectable  talents.  Her  daughter  and  biographer, 
Mrs.  Faugeres,  was  a  lady  of  gifts  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  of  her  mother.  She  was  un  .appily  married,  and 
her  life  was  alike  brief  and  unfortunate.  Her  contribu- 
tions to  the  early  literature  of  the  state,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  were  respectable.  Among  her  productions  was  a 
tragedy  enlitled  i4  Belisarixis,"  which  I  have  not  seen,  but 
which  was  said,  by  the  critics  of  her  day,  to  contain  some 
fine  writing. 

But  the  book  of  female  biography,  at  once  the  most  in- 
structive in  its  character  and  fascinating  in  its  manner, 
that  has  yet  been  published  in  the  state  of  New  York,  or, 
in  fact,  in  the  United  States,  is  the  Life  of  Madam  Schuy- 
ler, by  the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  ol  Scotland,. entitled  "  Memoirs 
of  an  American  Lady."  Mrs.  Grant  was  the  daughter  of 
an  officer  in  the  British  army,  engaged  in  the  American 
colonial  service,  during  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  of  1759-G1,  resulting  in  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
She  was  for  many  years  domiciliated  in  the  family  of  Colo- 
nel Philip  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  whose  residence  was  at  the 
place  called  the  Hermitage,  upon  the  margin  of  the  Hudson 
river,  four  miles  north  of  the  city.  Albany  was,  at  that 
time,  the  chief  point  of  rendezvous  for  the  officers  and  troops 
engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  border,  and  the  operations 
against  Canada  ;  and  the  mansion  of  Colonel  Schuyler  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  officers  in  Albany.  Farther  still, 
Colonel  Schuyler,  as  other  members  of  that  family  had  been 
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before  him,  wns  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  Iroquois 
Indians*  and  much  engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  public 
service.  Mrs.  Grant,  therefore,  enjoyed  great  opportunities 
of  observation,  not  only  in  Albany,  but  in  the  best  society 
elsewhere  among  the  gentry  in  the  country,  and  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  visiting,  as  she  did,  in  company  with  her  pa- 
troness, Madam  Schuyler.  As  the  character  of  Madam 
Schuyler  is  portrayed  in  the  memoirs,  she.  must  have  been 
a  very  remarkable  woman — a  pattern  of  goodness  as  she 
was  of  grace.  But  it  is  not  as  a  biography  merely  that 
this  work  possesses  its  principal  charms.  Its  descriptions 
of  life  and  manner:  in  those  times,  and  of  the  yet  earlier  and 
more  simple  sylvan  manners  prevailing  in  Albany  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  possess  a  degree  of  interest  which  I  have 
found  in  no  American  book  of  its  class.  Its  historical  im- 
portance is  likewise  considerable,  as  connected  with  the 
Indian  intercourse  of  the  colony,  the  knowledge  it  imparts 
of  the  Indian  character  and  also  of  the  events  of  the  "old 
French  war."  But  for  this  work  our  gifted  countryman, 
Paulding,  would  never  have  written  his  most  popular  ro- 
mance— "The  Dutchman's  Fireside."  The  work  was  first 
published  in  the  year  1809.  It,  is  charming  for  its  simpli- 
city, and  beautiful  as  the  warm  gushings  of  the  female 
heart  and.  affections  can  make  it. 

Among  the  female  worthies  of  the  Republic,  whose  names 
adorn  the  annals  of  humanity,  is  that  of  Isabella  Graham — 
who,  though  born  in  Scotland,  passed  the  greater  portion 
of  her  life  in  New  York,  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  ministering 
to  the  poor  and  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  those  in  affliction. 
Several  of  the  benevolent  associations  which  are  ike  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure brought  into  existence  by  her  exertions.  Prominent 
among  these  was  that  interesting  charity,  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  memoir  of  her  life,  com- 
prising sr  lections  from  herwritings,  was  prepared  soon  niter 
her  decease,  in  1814,  by  her  son-in-law,  I Ji vie  Bethune. 
Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune,  her  daughter,  has  recently  added  far- 
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ther  selections  from  the  writings  of  her  revered  mother,  in 
a  separate  volume.  The  mai.lie  of  Mrs.  Graham  fell  upon 
her  daughter,  who  has  continued  in  active  connection  with 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  kindred  institutions  in  which 
she  was  engaged;  until  the  present  time.  Of  the  original 
managers  of  the  Orphan  asylum,  Mrs.  Bethune,  and  the 
widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
General  Schuyler,  only  survive. 

In  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  state,  I  should  make 
an  unpardonable  'omission  did  I  fail  to  record  the  names  of 
Lucretia  Maria  and  Margaret  Miller  Davidson,  whose  lives, 
brilliant  and  brief,  will  stand  recorded  among  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  precocious  development  in  the 
annals  of  the  world's  literature.  These  two  gifted  sisters 
were  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Oliver  and  Mrs.  Margaret  David- 
son, of  Saratoga.  Lucretia  Maria  died  in  August,  1825, 
before  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year.  Margaret 
Miller  died  in  November,  1S38,  aged  fifteen  years  and  eight 
months.  Lucretia  and  her  writings  wrere  introduced  to  the 
public  in  the  spring  of  1829,  by  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
of  New  York,  who  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  her,  and 
selected  and  arranged  with  great  care  the  productions  of 
her  prolific  muse,  under  the  title  of  "  Airier  Khan  and  other 
Poems,  the  remains  of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson.''  Copies 
of  this  work  found  their  way  to  England  and  to  France. 
In  England,  Dr.  Robert  Southey,  in  an  able  article  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  observes  that  the  "  annals  of 
English  literature  did  not  furnish  a  more  brilliant  example 
of  precocious  genius,"  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  he  adds, 
"  of  Ghatterton  and  Kirke  White."  lie  also  says,  "  in  those 
poems  there  is  enough  of  originality,  enough  of  aspiration, 
enough  of  growing  power,  to  warrant  any  expectations, 
however  sanguine,  which  the  patrons  and  friends  and  pa- 
rents of  the  deceased  could  have  formed."  To  the  opinion 
of  such  a  critic  I  can  add  no  strength.  To  an  American 
gentleman,  who  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him, 
Dr.  Southey  observed,  "  I  have  just  risen,  sir,  from  the  peru- 
sal of  one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  I  ever  read — 
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and  of  a  young  country-woman  of  yours,"  alluding  to  Miss 
Davidson's  Remains.  In  France  the  biography  was  trans- 
lated and  published  in  the  "  Revue  des  deux  Mondes"  with 
versions  of  some  of  her  poems,  and  an  elegiac  poem  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  female  poets  of  France.  Since 
the  first  publication  by  Professor  Morse,  her  biography  has 
been  more  fully  written  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  published 
in  Sparks'  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Americans,  and 
more  recently  another  edition,  with  additions  by  her  mother, 
and  a  biographical  sketch  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  has  been  issu- 
ed. To  these  several  works,  especially  to  the  last  named, 
we  must  refer  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  extraordinary  girl. 
It  is  indeed  sufficiently  surprising  to  record  one  example  of 
such  rare  developments,  but  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  give 
two  examples,  and  these  from  the  same  family,  raises  our 
surprise  to  wonder.  Margaret  Miller  Davidson  was  but 
two  years  old  when  her  sister  Lucretia  died.  Her  mind 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  cast  as  that  of  her  sister, 
and  to  have  received  the  same  care  and  culture  of  a  highly 
gifted  mother.  The  memoir  and  poems  of  Margaret  have 
been  given  to  the  public  under  the  editorship  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  I  will  only  add  that  no  one  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  these  beautiful  remains,  without  feeling  that 
he  has  been  in  the  presence  of  a  purer  spirit,  and  has 
breathed  for  a  while  a  less  earthly  atmosphere. 

In  the  year  1834,  Colonel  Samuel  E.  Knapp  published  a 
respectable  volume  of  female  biography,  containing  noti- 
ces of  distinguished  women  of  different  nations,  and  differ- 
ent ages.  Though  chiefly  a  compilation,  the  work  contains 
several  valuable  sketches  of  the  lives  of  American  women, 
the  most  extensive  of  which  is  a  copious  biography  of  Mrs. 
Francesca  Anna  Canfield,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Felix  Pascalis, 
an  eminent  physician,  late  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mrs, 
Canfield  died  young,  and  full  of  intellectual  promise. 

The  latest  works  of  female  biography  that  have  been 
written  and  published  in  New  York  are  : — a  memoir  of  the 
late  Lucy  Hooper,  with  selections  from  her  poetical  re^ 
mains,  by  John   Keese ;    and  the   Missionary's  Daughter, 
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being  a  memoir  of  Lucy  Goodall  Thurston,  by  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Cummings.  The  first  is  a  discriminating  narrative  of  the 
life  and  character  of  a  gifted  young  lady,  whose  poetry  was 
full  of  high  sentiment  and  touching  imagery — cut  off,  alas  ! 
too  young.  The  second  is  an  unpretending  memoir  of  a 
sweet  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  that  devoted  band 
of  Christian  missionaries  who  are  diffusing  the  lights  of 
truth  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  came  back  to  the  native 
land  of  her  parents,  to  complete  her  education  ;  but  died  in 
a  few  months  after  her  arrival. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  Name.     Read  by 
Mr.  D.  Dudley  Field,  April  1st. 

The  Committee,  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Society 
of  the  4th  instant,  upon  the  subject  of  the  irrelevant  ap- 
pellation, at  present  used  for  this  country,  with  the  view  of 
enquiring  whether  a  geographical  name  might  not  be  sug- 
gested more  distiueti\e  and  significant,  and  more  likely  to 
promote  national  associations,  and  prove  efficient  in  Histo- 
ry, Poetry,  and  Art ;  beg  leave  to  Report : 

That  while  they  camiot  expect  to  present  new  views  of  a 
subject,  that  from  time  to  time,  since  the  commencement  of 
our  national  existence,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  most  eminent  and  patriotic  citizens,  they  have  still 
hopes,  that  some  valuable  and  often  repeated  suggestions 
may  be  so  presented  to  this  society,  as  to  secure  its  favor- 
able attention,  and  through  it,  that  of  our  countrymen 
generally,  and  ultimately  to  result  in  the  adoption  of  a 
national  name. 

When  we  speak  of  a  national  name,  we  mean  of  course 
one  that  is  both  single  and  distinctive.  The  formula 
u  United  States  of  America"  is  neither.  Being  a  phrase, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  derive  an  adjective,  we  have 
no  means  of  describing  ourselves,  but  by  a  circumlocution. 
We  cannot  even  say  "  United  States  of  America  men  ;"  if 
we  say  "United  Staters,"  we  laugh  at  ourselves,  and  if  we 
call  ourselves  "  Americans,"  we  use  a  word  that  at  present 
belongs  to  the  whole  hemisphere.  Nor  has  the  phrase  the 
merit  even  of  being  distinctive.  There  are  on  this  conti- 
nent four  or  five  "  United  States."  "  United  States  of  North 
America,"  as  some  will  have  it,  is  scarcely  more  accurate. 
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North  America  has  three  "  United  States"  already,  our  own, 
the  United  States  of  Central  America,  and  the  United 
States  of  Mexico.  In  fine,  "United  States  of  America" 
has  now  scarcely  more  appropriateness  to  us  than  United 
States  of  Europe  would  have  to  the  provinces  of  France, 
or  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 

If  this  were  not  one  nation,  but  a  confederacy  of  different 
nations,  without  a  homogeneous  population,  or  a  common 
character,  we  might  not  need  a  general  name.  The  names 
of  the  different  nations  composing  the  confederacy,  would 
sufficiently  distinguish  their  respective  citizens,  and  for  the 
confederacy  itself  any  description,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  quadruple  alliance"  or  the  "  holy  alliance"  might  suffice. 
Pennsylvanian,  Vermontese,  or  Virginian,  might  serve  as  a 
distinctive  appellation  in  any  part  of  the  world,  if  Pennsyl- 


*  The  following  arc  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  our  anomalous  state  is 
mentioned  by  foreigners : 

"  America  has  not  even  a  poetical  name  to  ring  the  changes  upon,  and  in  the 
last  extremity  of  distress,  the  poets  sometimes  call  her  the  Western  Star!  One 
of  them,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  expresses  doubts  whether  she  has  properly  any  dis- 
tinctive designation  whatever  ;  and  considering  that  America  is  the  name  of  the 
whole  continent;  that  Columbia  never  actually  adopted,  is  now  "  repudiated; 
that  North  America  includes  Canada,  Greenland,  Mexico  and  Texas;  that  the 
term  "United  States"  applies  equally  to  the  Southern  Confederation  ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  left,  native  to  the  soil,  except  the  ludicrous  New  England  title 
of  Yankee,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  founders  of  the  Republic  forgot  to  give  it  a 
name." — Foreign  Quarterly  ffevieu?,  January,  184  4. 

"  One  of  the  most  distinguished  geographers  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Tanner,  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  this  confederation  effers  the  geographical  anomaly  of  an 
immense  country,  without  a  proper  name.  In  fact,  we  find  '  United  States'  in 
Europe,  in  the  Ionian  Islands — '  United  States'  in  North  America,  in  the  con- 
federations of  Mexico  and  Central  America — -  United  States' in  South  America, 
in  the  ci-devant  vice-royalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  we  are  on  the  point  of 
seeing  others  spring  up,  by  the  division  of  the  Republic  of  Columbia.  We  had 
made  the  same  remark  long  a^o  ;  and  for  some  years  we  have  proposed  the 
names  of  Anglo-American  Confederation,  and  Anglo- Americans,  to  designate 
the  soil  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  important  part  of  the  new  world.  These 
denominations,  based  principally  upon  the  origin  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  already  adopted  in  many  works  of  merit,  and  we  think  we  can, 
without  inconvenience,  use  them  provisionally,  until  it  shall  please  Congress  to 
give  them  a  convenient  name." — Balbi  Abrege  de  Geographic,  p.  1015. 
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vania,  or  Vermont,  or  Virginia,  were  great  and  powerful 
enough  to  be  of  any  account,  beyond  the  pale  of  our  Union, 
and  might  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes*  if  the  Pennsylva- 
nia^ the  Vcrmontese,  and  the  Virginian,  were  not  also 
fellow-countrymen,  and  for  that  reason  in  need  of  a  word 
to  signify  their  common  relation. 

If  we  are,  what  we  boast,  one  people,  and  one  nation, 
"  E  Pluribus  Unum,"  with  national  traits,  national  impulses, 
a  general  history,  and  a  common  character,  let  us  have  a 
word  significant  of  that  unity.  Let  us  have  a  sign  in  our 
language  that  such  a  nation  exists. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  all  the  states  of  this  Union 
are  one  people ;  that  they  have  national  characteristics, 
and  national  ideas ;  that  they  are  one  in  heart  as  one  in 
character  ;  with  sympathies  and  bonds  older  than  govern- 
ments, and  stronger  than  laws ;  and  that  if  they  were  to- 
day broken  into  a  score  of  republics,  they  would  remain, 
like  the  Germans,  one  people,  though  many  nations. 

What  we  want  is  a  sign  of  our  identity.  We  want  ut- 
terance for  our  nationality.  We  want  a  watchword  more 
national  than  that  of  states,  more  powerful  than  that  of 
party.  We  want  the  means  of  proclaiming  by  one  word 
our  union  into  one  nation.  We  desire  to  see  written  on  the 
pages  of  the  world's  history,  one  name,  in  which  no  other 
people  shall  have  part  or  lot,  that  shall  signify  to  the  old 
world  the  Great  Republic  beyond  the  Ocean  ;  a  word  that 
shall  represent  the  idea  of  a  united  and  homogeneous  peo- 
ple ;  that  shall  be  associated  with  our  history  and  progress ; 
that  shall  rest  upon  our  flag  and  go  with  our  advancing 
eagles. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  It 
is  more.  It  has  much  to  do  with  national  and  heroic  senti- 
ment. The  intimate  relation  between  language  and  senti- 
ment is  as  certain  as  any  law  of  nature.  Mean  ideas  will 
be  associated  with  mean  words.  And  a  nation  will  get  a 
nick-namr,  if  it  has  no  other. 

Our  condition  is  altogether  anomalous.  There  never 
before  has  been  a  nation,  of  any  consequence  in  the  world, 
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without  its  own  appropriate,  distinctive  name.  The  great 
nations  that  have  hitherto  arisen,  have  made  their  names 
"a  spell  in  story."  And  who  can  doubt  that  the  names 
themselves  re-acted  as  a  spell  upon  their  people,  prompting 
them  to  heroic  deeds,  heightening  and  concentrating  their 
love  and  pride  of  country.  Nationality  must  express  itself 
in  words.  If  it  finds  none  it  will  dissipate  itself  and  disap- 
pear. True  patriotism,  then,  not  less  than  taste  and  con- 
venience, prompt  us  to  seek  for  it  some  adequate  expression. 

In  our  own  case  the  necessities  of  language  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  history,  have  led  to  a  double 
use  of  the  name  of  the  continent.  Custom  has  sought  to 
supply  what  the  early  legislation  of  the  country  should  not 
have  omitted.  The  word  "  America"  is  to  some  extent 
used  indiscriminately  for  the  country  and  for  the  continent. 
This,  while  seeming  to  relieve  us  in  part  from  the  embar- 
rassments, consequent  upon  our  want  of  name,  has  really 
increased  them  by  leading  to  confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
language. 

The  origin  of  this  double  use  is  well  known.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  the  whole  hemisphere  was 
colonial.  Our  only  relations  were  with  England.  These 
colonies  and  Canada  were  her  American  provinces.  When 
they  began  to  act  together,  they  hoped  for  the  union  of 
Canada,  and  they  assumed  to  act  as  the  United  Provinces 
of  America.  The  rest  of  the  continent  in  its  then  secluded 
and  colonial  dependence  was  of  small  account  in  the  eyes  of 
the  revolted  provinces.  In  their  view  the  continent  em- 
braced only  themselves.  Their  congress  was  the  continental 
congress,  their  army  the  continental  army,  as  distinguished 
from  the  provincial  congresses  and  troops.  When  they 
declared  their  independence,  they  did  it  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  afterwards  formed  their  confede- 
ration and  their  constitution  under  the  same  title.  There 
were  then  no  other  states  in  America. 

But  since  then  the  face  of  tin1  New  World  has  changed. 
Spain  and  the  Indies  are  severed.  The  hemisphere  is 
covered  with   nations.     To  the  south  of  the  great    lakes, 
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"with  one  exception,  there  is  not  a  single  colony.     We  are 
no  longer  the  only  states  of  America. 

We  want  now,  more  than  ever  be  tore,  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation. On  this  subject  we  will  venture  to  quote  the 
following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Washington  Irving,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  "  We  want  a  national  name.  We 
want  it  poetically,  and  we  want  it  politically.  With  the 
poetical  necessity  of  the  case,"  says  that  most  tasteful  of 
writers,  "  I  shall  not  trouble  myself.  I  leave  it  to  our  poets 
to  tell  how  they  manage  to  steer  that  collocation  of  words, 
"  The  United  States  of  North  America,"  down  the  swelling 
tide  of  song,  and  to  float  the  whole  raft  out  upon  the  sea  of 
heroic  poesy.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  mere  purposes  of 
common  life.  How  is  a  citizen  of  this  republic  to  designate 
himself?  As  an  American?  There  are  two  Americas, 
each  subdivided  into  various  empires,  rapidly  rising  in  im- 
portance. As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  a  clumsy, 
lumbering  title,  yet  still  it  is  not  distinctive  ;  for  we  have 
now  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  heaven  knows  how 
many  United  States  may  spring  up  under  the  Proteus 
changes  of  Spanish  America. 

"This  may  appear  matier  ot  small  concernment;  but 
any  one  that  has  travelled  in  foreign  countries,  must  be 
conscious  of  the  embarrassment  and  circumlocution  some- 
times occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  perfectly  distinct  and 
explicit  national  appellation.  In  France,  when  I  have 
announced  myself  as  an  American,  I  have  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  French  colonies  ;  in  Spain,  to  be  from 
Mexico  or  Peru,  or  some  other  Spanish  American  country. 
Repeatedly  have  1  found  myself  in  a  long  geographical  and 
political  definition  of  my  national  identity. 

"The  title  of  American  may  serve  to  tell  the  quarter  of 
the  world  to  which  I  belong,  the  same  as  a  Frenchman  or 
an  Englishman  may  call  himself  a  European;  but  I  want 
my  own  peculiar  national  name,  to  rally  under.  I  want  an 
appellation  that  shall  tell  at  once,  and  in  a  way  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  I  belong  to  this  very  portion  of  America, 
geographical  and  political,  to  which  it  is  my  pride  and  hap- 
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piness  to  belong  :  tiiat  I  air.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
founded  this  Anglo-Saxon  empire  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
that  I  have  no  part  or  parcel  with  any  other  race  or  empire, 
Spanish,  French,  or  Portuguese,  in  either  of  the  Americas. 
Such  an  appellation  would  have  magic  in  it.  It  would  bind 
every  part  of  the  confederacy  together,  as  with  a  key- 
stone; it  would  be  a  passport  to  the  citizen  of  our  republic, 
throughout  the  world," 

Nothing  that  we  con  Id  say  would  add  to  the  force  of  this 
language. 

What  then  is  the  remedy? 

If  it  were  possible  to  retain  and  appropriate  strictly  to 
ourselves  the  name  of  America,  and  to  substitute  Columbia 
as  the  name  of  the  continent,  we  should  be  able  by  one  act, 
to  give  a  beautiful  name  to  our  own  country,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World.  It  was  a 
strange  caprice  of  fortune  that  robbed  Columbus  of  his 
right  to  name  what  he  discovered.  In  the  earliest  narra- 
tives of  the  voyages  of  himself  and  his  immediate  followers, 
this  is  called  the  New  World.  (Novus  Orbis.)  Amerigo 
Vespucci  made  a  voyage  to  the  Brazils  in  1501,  and  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage  represented  him  as  the  first  person 
who  had  seen  the  main  land.  The  district  of  coast  which 
he  visited  was  designated  at  first  by  his  name,  and  by  de- 
grees as  the  shape  of  the  continent  was  developed  by 
succeeding  voyagers,  the  name  thus  given  to  a  part,  fastened 
itself  upon  the  whole.  Columbus  had,  however,  seen  the 
main  land,  opposite  Trinidad,  as  early  as  1498  ;  and  if  the 
first  sight  of  the  land  gave  the  right  of  name,  the  southern 
continent  should  have  been  called  Columbia,  and  the  north- 
ern named  after  Cabot,  who  first  discovered  it  as  early  as 
1497.  But  both  continents,  and  all  the  west  were  in  fact 
laid  open  to  the  old  world  by  Columbus,  and  his  name,  if 
any  one  name,  should  have  been  given  to  the  whole. 

It  would  be  a  memorable  instance  of  the  justice,  with 
which  Time  rewards  true  greatness,  if,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries,  during  which  the  old  world  had  acquiesced 
in  the  wrong  to  Columbus,  the  lirst  great  empire  established 
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in  the  New  World,  which  his  genius  and  daring  laid  open 
to  the  Old,  should  illustrate  its  first  century  of  dominion  by 
restoring  his  name  to  the  hemisphere.  We  wish  it  were 
reserved  to  this  country  to  do  itself  and  Columbus  justice, 
by  an  act  so  sublime.  And  we  do  not  despair  of  yet  seeing 
his  name  borne  by  the  southern  continent,  as  distinguished 
from  the  northern,  while  the  latter  retains  the  name  of 
America.  But  a  change  of  the  name  of  the  continent  would 
require  the  concurrence  of  other  nations,  which  it  might  be 
impossible  to  obtain.  In  that  view  a  specific  geographical 
name  for  this  country  is  indispensable. 

Where  should  it  be  found  ?  It  should  be  found  in  some 
of  those  great  natural  features,  the  eternal  works  of  the 
Almighty,  which  man  cannot  remove  or  change,  and  which 
belong  to  the  whole  country.  It  must  be  sought  in  our 
mountains,  or  our  lakes,  or  our  rivers.  If  we  look  there, 
we  find  one,  and  only  one  sufficiently  national  and  unappro- 
priated, the  Alleganian  or  Apalachian  chain  of  mountains, 
that  vast  chain  which  sees  on  its  eastern  declivities  the 
States  of  the  Atlantic,  and  casts  its  shadows  westward  to 
the  Father  of  Rivers.  The  Chippewnn,  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, our  only  other  great  range,  arc  too  little  familiar  to 
us.  No  one  of  the  northern  lakes  is  national  enough.  And 
our  only  national  river,  with  its  tributaries,  has  already 
given  name  to  six  of  our  States,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

Irving  proposed  a  name  from  the  Alleganian  range,  and 
the  more  we  have  reflected  upon  it,  the  more  appropriate  it 
seems  to  us.  He  says  in  the  letter  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted — 

"  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  furnish  ourselves  with  such 
a  national  appellation,  irom  one  of  the  grand  and  eternal 
features  of  our  country;  irom  that  noble  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  formed  its  back-bone,  and  ran  through  the  old 
confederacy,  when  it  first  declared  our  national  independ- 
ence. I  allude  to  the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany  Mountains. 
We  might  do  this  without  any  very  inconvenient  change  in 
our  present  titles.     We   might  still  use  the  phrase,  '  The 
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United  States' — substituting  Apalaehia,  or  Alleghania,  (I 
should  prefer  the  latter)  in  place  of  America.  The  title  of 
Apalaehian,  cr  Aileghanian,  would  still  announce  us  as 
Americans,  but  would  specify  us  as  citizens  of  the  Great 
Republic.  Even  our  old  national  cypher  of  U.  S.  A.  might 
remain  unaltered,  designating  the  United  States  of  Alle- 

OHANIA." 

In  our  view,  nothing  can  be  found  more  appropriate  than 
some  derivative  from  the  grandest  natural  feature  of  the 
country  ;  one  that  is  common  to  the  north  and  south  ;  the 
longest  and  the  highest  chain  of  mountains,  east  of  the 
Oregon  range ;  the  back-bone  of  the  original  thirteen 
states:  and  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  rivers 
and  the  great  central  valley  of  the  continent. 

To  this  ridge  our  country  is  indebted  for  a  great  part  of 
its  beauty  and  healthfulr.ess.  If  it  had  not  been  raised  as 
a  barrier  to  the  waters  from  the  west,  now  turned  south- 
ward to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  rivers  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  swollen  by  the  intervening  streams,  would  have 
found  their  way  to  the  sea  across  the  continent,  and  made 
the  Atlantic  States  low  and  unhealthy,  like  the  country  on 
the  Amazon  and  Oronoeo. 

It  also  binds  the  country  together,  as  with  a  band  of  iron. 
By  turning  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley  into  one 
channel,  and  thereby  creating  a  political  necessity  that  they 
who  inhabit  the  upper  regions  and  sources  of  the  rivers 
should  command  their  outlet,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
portion  of  the  valley  to  separate  itself  from  the  rest,  while 
the  seaboard  is  too  narrow  and  too  dependant  upon  the 
interior  to  maintain  a  separate  political  existence.  If  the 
Alleganian  ridges  had  been  extended  further  north,  so  as  to 
turn  the  St.  Lawrence  southward,  Canada  would  long  ago 
have  been  a  part  of  this  confederation.  That  part  of 
America,  therefore,  which  we  inhabit,  is  in  fact,  whatever 
we  may  choose  to  call  it,  Alleganian  America. 

The  appellation  moreover  conies  from  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, whose  names,  though  we  have  driven  themselves 
out,  still  cling,  and  will  cling  forever  to  the  highest  peaks 
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of  the  land.  But  more  than  that,  it  comes  from  that  pri- 
mordial race,  more  ancient  than  our  nomadic  tribes,  beyond 
which  no  Indian  tradition  can  go  ;  that  wide-spread  people, 
whose  mysterious  history,  dimly  shadowed  by  their  vast 
mounds  in  the  wilderness,  call  up  so  many  images  of  dura- 
bility, of  power,  of  wide  embracing  sway  ;  images  to  which 
our  progress  of  empire  has  given  new  vitality. 

The  name  of  the  Alleganiari  ridge  is  associated  also  with 
the  best  parts  of  our  own  history  ;  with  colonial  adventure, 
and  revolutionary  heroism.  What  so  fitting  as  that  it 
should  give  name  to  the  land,  which  it  overlooks. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  object  be  accom- 
plished? How  can  the  name  be  brought  into  use?  We 
answer,  by  the  agreement  of  our  people.  Satisfy  them  of 
its  fitness,  and  they  will  assuredly  adopt  it.  The  time  is 
favorable.  Our  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
so  extended  itself,  that  the  number  of  those  who  have 
personally  felt  the  inconvenience  of  our  want  of  name,  is 
greater  than  it  ever  was  before.  Our  literature  is  growing 
fast  into  a  vigorous  manhood.  Cooper  has  already  made 
our  Indian  names  classical  in  every  language  of  Europe. 
The  term  of  the  Republic  has  but  just  begun.  What  are 
seventy  years  in  the  life  of  a  people ;  a  life  which  measures 
itself  by  centuries. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object, 
this  society  may  do  something.  If  it  expresses  its  own 
views;  if  it  asks  for  the  co-operation  of  other,  societies,  and 
of  public  men;  if  it  commends  the.  subjects  to  writers  and 
teachers  ;  and  finally,  if  it  shall  press  it  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress;  it  will  not  have  gone  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  proper  duties,  and  will  have  done  all  that  it  can  do 
towards  an  end  so  worthy  of  effort. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

■First.  That  it  is  expedient  that  efforts  should  now  be 
made  to  unite  upon  a  specific  geographical  name  for  the 
country  ;  and  while  this  Society  disclaims  any  pretension  to 
decide  upon  a  question  of  such  general  interest,  yet  as  the 
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object  is  of  common  concern,  and  any  successful  movement 
in  regard  to  it,  must  begin  among  the  people,  we  venture, 
for  want  of  others  to  undertake  it,  to  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore them,  in  the  hope  that  the  requisite  action  may  be  no 
longer  delayed. 

Second.  That  the  name  of  Allegania*  be  recommended 
as  the  best,  considering  that  it  is  derived  from  the  grandest 
and  most  useful  natural  feature  common  to  the  whole 
country,  an  eternal  type  of  strength  and  union,  stretching 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes  ;  that  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  history  ;  and 
that  in  adopting  it  we  should  restore  to  the  land  one  of  the 
primordial  titles  of  the  aborigines. 

Third.  That  a  letter  be  addressed  by  the  society  to  other 
historical  societies  and  to  eminent  citizens  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  asking  their  concurrence  and  co-operation  in 
bringing  the  name  before  the  people. 

Fourth.  That  the  want  of  a  specific  name  for  our  country 
being  an  essential  defect  in  elementary  works  of  education, 
it  be  proposed  to  the  authors  of  school  books  and  maps,  to 
designate  this  country  hereafter  as  the  "  Republic  of  Alle- 
gania." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 
HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 
CHARLES  FENNQ  HOFFMAN. 

New  York,  March  Z\st,  1845. 


*  It  might  perhaps  be  pronounced  Algania,  the  first  four  letters  "  Alle"  as  one 
syllable. 
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Paper  upon  the  Indian  names  of  Long  Island  ;  by  Benja- 
min F.  Thompson,  of  Hempstead,  L.  I. — Read  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  June  3rd. 

The  design  entertained  by  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  constructing  a  full  and  complete  Indian  map  of  the 
State,  is  one  deserving  of  every  encouragement,  and  if 
faithfully  executed,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  practical 
importance. 

Besides  the  peculiar  beauty  and  appositeness  perceived 
in  nearly  all  the  Indian  names  of  places,  a  sacred  and  im- 
perative duty  seems  imposed  upon  us,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  those,  who,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  were  the  lawful  owners  and  possessors  of  this  now 
extensive,  populous  and  prosperous  territory — teeming  with 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and 
carrying  on  a  commerce  domestic  and  foreign,  far  exceeding 
in  value  that  of  many  European  governments. 

If  the  object  contemplated  by  this  Society  shall  be  ac- 
complished, it  can  hardly  l'aii  to  arrest  in  some  degree  a 
custom,  now  so  prevalent,  of  substituting  unmeaning  arid 
often  mere  fancy  names,  for  the  more  elegant  and  signifi- 
cant Indian  appellations,  which  being  founded  upon  the 
natural  qualities  and  appearances  of  things,  are  always 
well  chosen  and  highly  appropriate.  To  aid  the  Society  in 
an  undertaking  of  so  much  consequence,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  regretting  however  that  my  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  language,  disables  me  from  giving  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  places,  a  matter  in  itself  both 
desirable  and  important. 

Long  Island  itself,  seems  to  have  been  known  by  difFerent 
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names,  some  of  which  have  little  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Whether  these  originated  with  its  inhabitants,  or 
were  conferred  by  other  tribes,  for  reasons  not  now  known, 
is  a  question  which  can  hardly  admit  of  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. The  following  variety  of  names  occur,  cither  as 
referring  to  the  Island,  or  its  inhabitants,  as  well  before,  as 
at  the  period  of  its  settlement  by  the  white  people,  namely — 
Paumanake.  Matanwihe,  Metoacs,  Meitowax,  Metanwack, 
and  Sewanhacky  or  Sewan-hacky.  The  first  of  these  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  old  deeds  executed  by  the  chiefs  or 
head  men  :  and  Wyandanck,  the  celebrated  Montauk  chief, 
is  often  styled  by  the  European  settlers,  Grand  Sachem  of 
Paumanake,  or  Long  Island.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
this  was  the  more  favorite  and  general  designation,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  natives  themselves  were  called 
Metoacs.  .  The  appellation  however  most  common  with 
non-resident  tribes,  was  the  more  euphoneous  and  appro- 
priate one  of  Sewanhacky,  (island  of  shells),  as  denoting 
what  was  very  important  to  them,  the  immense  quantity 
which  it  afforded,  of  the  materials  for  the  making  of 
sewan — an  article  which  was  required  both  for  use  and 
ornament,  and  which  was  manufactured  from  shells,  found 
upon  a  coasl  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  extent.  It 
was  moreover  used  by  the  natives  of  the  island  in  paying 
tribute,  exacted  from  them  by  their  enemies  as  the  price  of 
safety  and  protection. 

The  aborigines,  destitute  as  they  were  of  a  written  lan- 
guage, had  no  adequate  or  certain  means  of  perpetuating 
the  names  of  places,  and  the  white  people  were  either  too 
careless  or  ignorant,  to  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  pre- 
serve the  true  pronunciation  of  them,  which  might  easily 
have  been  done  by  a  little  care  in  writing  them  down*  In 
relation  to  the  aborigines  of  this  island,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they  were  identical  in  origin,  and  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  inhabitants  of  Manhattan  Island,  West- 
chester, New  Jersey,  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  nominal  distinetion  of  tribes  has  been 
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adopted  more  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  writers  of 
history,  than  as  an  absolute  fact. 

Commencing  at  the  western  part  of  Long  Island,  we  find 
it  under  the  dominion  of  a  people  called  the  Canarsee  tribe, 
and  a  portion  of  Flatlands,  bordering  upon  Jamaica  Bay, 
still  retains  the  name  of  Canarse,  or  Canause,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  sachem,  exercising  a  political 
authority  over  what  is  now  Kings  county,  and  parts  of 
Newton  and  Jamaica,  in  Queens  county.  Near  the  present 
site  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  adjoining  the  Narrows,  is  a 
place  called  Nyaek,  which  from  the  great  quantities  of 
stone  axes,  arrow-heads,  and  similar  articles  found  there,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  extensive  manufactory  of  these 
domestic  and  warlike  instruments.  The  materials  for  these 
articles  having  probably  been  procured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nyack  in  Rockland  county,  may  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  same  name  for  this  locality.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  here  the  ships  cast  anchor,  in  1664,  previous  to 
the  conquest  of  New  Nelherland  ;  and  that  in  August,  1776, 
a  portion  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Howe  landed  here,  shortly 
anterior  to  the  diastrous  battle  of  Long  Island. 

An  Indian  settlement  in  the  western  part  of  Newtown 
still  retains  the  aboriginal  name  of  Maspeth,  or  Misjjat^ 
while  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  was  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Wandotoenoek,  but  changed  by  the 
Dutch  to  Middlebourgh.  In  the  town  of  Jamaica,  between 
the  Beaver  Pond  and  the  creek  lying  southward  of  it,  was 
the  residence  of  the  Jemeco  Indians.  It  was  changed  to 
Rusdorf  by  the  Dutch,  a  name  highly  appropriate,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted,  it  was  not  allowed  to  retain. 
The  peninsula  so  highly  picturesque,  lying  south  of  Jamaica 
Bay,  and  fronting  many  miles  upon  the  ocean,  still  bears 
its  ancient  name  of  Rockaway.  The  two  extremes  of  this 
tract,  are  now  denominated  by  way  of  distinction,  Far- 
Rockaway,  and  Near-Rockaway,  regarding  their  relative 
position,  with  the  village  of  Hempstead,  the  principal  set- 
tlement in  the  town  of  Hempstead.     A  very  aged  Indian 
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woman  is  still  living  here,  who  elaims  to  be  the  only  re- 
maining individual  of  the  Rockaway  tribe. 

Qaotuac,  was  the  name  of  a  place  eastward  of  Flushing, 
now  known  as  Little  Neck,  and  the  name  of  Great  Neck 
was  Madnank,  called  by  the  early  settlers  Madnans  Neck. 
At  the  head  of  the  last  named  Neck,  is  the  beautiful  sheet 
of  fresh  water,  called  by  the  Indians  Sacut,  afterwards 
changed  to  Success  Pond,  and  now  known  to  visitors  by 
the  name  of  Lake  Ville.  The  settlement  in  North  Hemp- 
stead called  AYestbury,  was  previously  denominated  Wal- 
lace, by  the  natives,  and  the  Musketo  of  the  Indians,  has 
now,  it  is  conceived,  the  more  pleasant  name  of  Glencove. 
Buckrum,  another  Indian  name,  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay, 
is  still  preserved,  as  is  likewise  that  of  Matinecock,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sachem  of  that  numerous  and  powerful  tribe, 
or  clan,  which  claimed  jurisdiction  from  Flushing  bay  to 
Smithtown.  The  village  of  Jericho,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  was  called  Lusum  by  the  natives,  a  name  every 
way  worthy  to  have  been  perpetuated.  About  six  miles 
south-east  of  Hempstead  village,  is  Mcric k,  sometimes  call- 
ed Meroke  and  Mericoke,  the  first  of  which  is  thought  the 
most  correct.  A  few  miles  further  east  was  the  place  call- 
ed Massapequa,  more  commonly  spelled  Massapeague,  and 
since  know  as  Fort  Neck,  on  account  of  several  Indian  forts 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Indians  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  remains  of  one  or  more  of  which  are  still 
visible.  Here,  it  is  reported,  a  desperate  engagement  took 
place,  about  the  year  1640,  between  the  natives  and  the 
white  people  across  the  sound,  led  by  the  famous  Capt.  John 
Underbill,  which  resulted  most  fatally  to  the  former,  many 
of  their  best  men  being  slaughtered.  The  necks  of  land 
eastward  of  Massapequa  are,  for  the  most  part  still  known 
by  their  Indian  names.  The  first  of  which  called  Onqua  or 
Unkua,  is  within  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay.  When  crossing 
the  line  into  Huntingdon,  we  meet  with  the  several  names 
of  Copiag,  (Strong's  Neck)  Copi-og,  (Hone's  Neck)  No-giai- 
tatog,  (Ketcham's  Neck)  Santapog,  (Fleet's  Neck)  and  Xun- 
quamsy  (Babylon  Neck)   when  we  arrive  at  the  western 
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boundary  of  Jslip.  Here  wc  have  Skookquams,  (owned  by 
William  Oonklin  and  others)  and  the  territory  called  by  the 
natives  Secatog — a  name  probably  more  applicable  to  the 
ancient  tribe  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  country,  than  to 
any  particular  territory,  as  a  portion  of  it  owned  by  the 
Willets  family,  was  called  llocwn  ;  after  which,  travelling 
eastward,  we  find  the  Indian  names  of  Saglakos,  Muskatuc, 
Mantfish,  Waciwg,  Gwvxa.  Oquonock,  Compowams,  Penatquit, 
Orawahe  and  the  brook,  called  Wingatthappaght  (now  Vail's 
Brook)  the  western  boundary  of  the  Nicoll  Patent,  which 
formerly  embraced  100  square  miles  of  territory,  and  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  a  famous  trout  stream,  called  by 
the  natives  Connetquut. 

Entering  the  bounds  of  Brookhane,  we  come  to  Blue 
Point,  (once  noted  for  its  oysters  of  superior  size  and  flavor) 
called  by  the  Indians  Manowtassquott.  Next  is  Pochog, 
now  spelled  Patchogue,  one  of  the  most  considerable  villa- 
ges in  the  town. 

Three  miles  eastward,  is  the  neck  called  by  the  natives 
Occombomock,  on  which  the  new  village  of  Bellport  now 
stands.  Five  miles  farther,  bring  us  to  one  of  the  finest 
streams  upon  the  island,  now  called  Fire  Place  River,  but 
by  the  Indians  Connecticott,  and  distinguished  for  its  trout 
fishery  among  the  New  York  sportsmen.  Beyond  this 
stream,  and  upon  what  is  generally  called  Mastic  Neck,  an 
Indian  name,  wre  have  the  several  localities  of  Sabonac, 
Necomac,  Uncohoug,  Mottomog,  Paterquas  and  Poosepatuck, 
when  we  come  to  the  territory  called  Moriches.  One  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Connecticott  was  called  Yaphanke,  a 
name  which  has  lately  been  conferred  upon  a  small  settle- 
ment at  the  head  of  it.  To  the  eastward  of  this,  was  a 
place  called  in  the  Indian  language  Wampmissick,  and  near 
the  settlement  now  known  as  St.  George's  Manor — Seneks 
and  Yamke  are  names  of  two  other  streams  in  this  part  of 
the  island  ;  after  which  we  cross  Setuck,  a  brook  which  is 
the  dividing  line  between  Brookhaven  and  Southampton, 
when  we  have  Speonh,  Katchabonoc,  Podunk,  Tianna,  Qui- 
ogue,  Quogm  and  Quantuc. 
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Proceeding  to  the  east,  we  come  to  Canoe  Place,  called 
by  the  Indians  Merosuc,  where  is  presented  to  our  sight  the 
waters  of  Shinnecock  Bay,  between  which  and  tin4  great 
Peconic  bay,  is  a  succession  of  sand  hills,  called  Shinnecock 
Hills,  the  north-east  part  of  which  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Accombomack.  Agawam,  as  it  was  called,  is  now  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Southampton.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Ipswich  and  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  both  once 
bore  the  same  favorite  appellation.  We  have  in  this  town 
places  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Quaquaont,  Mecoxe, 
and  Saccaponock,  now  abbreviated  into  Sagg. 

Entering  the  town  of  Easthampton,  we  encounter  the 
Indian  names  of  Georgeha,  Wainscut,  Accombomuck,  Ama- 
gansett  and  Napeage,  a  flat,  sandy  isthmus  of  several  miles 
long,  over  which  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  peninsula  of 
Montauk,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  grand  sachem,  Wyan- 
dauch,  the  native  autocrat  of  Long  Island.  Here  we  find 
the  names  of  Kong-kong-anock,  Quan-no-toivouck,  and  Warn- 
panomen,  being  the  high  ground  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
upon  which  the  light  house  stands.  In  Gardiner's  Bay  is 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  called  by  the  Indians  Moncho- 
nocky  and  sometimes  Mashong-o-muc ;  and  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  Peconic  Bay,  lies  Shelter  Island,  called  Man- 
hansack-aha-quasha-ico/'nock,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
Manhassctt  tribe.  Within  live  miles  of  New  London,  in 
the  sound,  but  appertaining  to  Long  Island,  is  Fisher's  Is- 
land, the  eastern  part  of  which  was  called  Wicka-possett. 
The  peninsula  of  oyster  ponds  was  known  by  Indian  name 
of  Poquatuck,  and  is  now  called  Orient.  Yennccock  was  the 
appellation  for  the  eastern  part  of  Southold,  but  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Corchougs,  by  whose  name  a  part  of  the 
town  is  still  known,  and  to  the  west  of  which  is  another 
locality  called  Mattetuck.  Proceeding  onwards  into  the 
town  of  Riverhead,  we  find  Aquabogue  and  Miomog.  The 
Peconic  river  which  discharges  its  contents  in  the  bay  of 
the  same  name,  divides  the  town  of  Riverhead  from  that  of 
Southampton.  A  stream  seperating  the  former  from  Brook- 
haven  was  called  Pouquaciunsuck,  now  Wading  River,  and 
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the  brook  leading  into  it  was  named  To-yongs.  Corum  is 
a  locality  in  a  central  part  of  Brookhaven.  Old  Man's,  now 
Mount  Sinai,  was  the  Indian  Nonowantuc,  as  Port  Jefferson 
was  Sowassett,  and  the  cove  between  it  and  Setauket,  Po- 
quott.  The  Settlement  now  called  Setauket,  was  originally 
spelled  SeatalcotL  Little  Neck,  (now  Strong's  Neck)  was 
denominated  Minasseroke,  Old  Field,  upon  which  there 
is  a  light  house,  was  Cometko,  and  the  settlement  of  Stoney 
Brook  was  Wqpowog.  The  famous  lake  called  Ronkonoma 
or  Rockoncomuck,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  and  is 
partly  in  the  towns  of  Brookhaven,  Smithtown  and  Islip. 
Between  Stoney  Brook  harbor  and  the  sound  is  the  point  of 
land  called  Rassapig,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor  is 
Skerrawog,  and  a  few  miles  west  the  village  and  river  call- 
ed Wissequogue,  the  sachemdon  of  that  once  populous  tribe, 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  Smithtown.  On  the  line  of  Smith- 
town  and  Islip  is  Hoppogue  ;  to  the  westward  of  which,  on 
the  line  of  Smithtown  and  Huntington,  is  Winneco-mac, 
now  called  Comae.  Lloyd's  Neck  was  the  Indian  Caumsett; 
the  east  side  of  Cold  Spring,  Nashaquatuc,  and  the  west 
Wawepex.  Between  the  villages  of  Jericho  and  Bethpage, 
is  the  remarkable  elevation  called  Manet  to,  which  was  an 
object  of  veneration  with  the  aborigines  ;  believing,  as  they 
did,  thai  it  was  the  favorite  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
The  present  site  of  Oyster  Bay  village  was  the  Syosset  of 
the  Indians. 

I  have  now  mentioned  most  of  the  localities  upon  Long 
Island,  known  by  Indian  names,  yet  with  no  little  hesitation 
and  some  uncertainty,  as  to  the  spelling  of  many  of  them, 
from  the  great  diversity  which  is  found  in  ancient  deeds 
and  other  documents. 
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Historical  Considerations  on  tee  Siege  and  Defence  of 
Fort  Stanwix  in  1770.*  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. — 
Read  by  Mr.  Scuoolcraft,  June  19th. 

I  have  chosen  for  consideration,  a  passage  in  the  eventful 
story  of  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  Few  sub- 
jects are  fraught  with  more  intrinsic  interest  to  the  history 
of  man,  and  his  progress  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  than 
this  remarkable  appeal  to  arms.  Historians  have,  as  yet, 
failed  to  render  ample  justice  to  the  event. 

That  a  mere  handful  of  people,  not  over  three  millions  at 
utmost — scattered  over  a  wide  continent,  without  a*  gov- 
ernment— without  funds — without  arms — destitute,  indeed, 
of  all  the  means  of  sovereign  action,  but  such  as  the  occasion 
called  forth — that  such  a  people — so  few  in  numbers,  so 
dispersed  and  so  destitute,  should  have  prevailed  against 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  modern  times,  is  still  the  most 
signal  event  in  the  history  of  human  government.  Its 
origin,  its  progress,  and  its  issue,  are  alike  important  in  their 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  nations  ;  and  viewed  as  they 
must  be,  in  connection  with  the  striking  events  of  our  colo- 
nization and   expulsion,  as  it  were,   from  the  rest  of  the 


*  *  In  the  patriotic  feeling  which  marked  the  era,  and  in  justice  to  an  officer 
then  in  the  acme  of  his  favor,  this  fort  was  re-named  Schuyler, but  the  name 
never  obtained  currency  among  the  soldiery  or  the  people,  notwithstanding  that 
the  official  letters  of  the  American  commander  were  thus  dated.  The  first  treaty 
with  the  Iroquois  after  the  war,  was  formed  here  in  1784,  and  was  called  the 
treaty  of  "  Fort  Stanwix,"  and  the  spot  was  thus  denominated  by  the  inhabitants 
until  its  walls  were  levelled  to  make  room  for  the  extension  of  the  village  of 
Rome.  The  place  itself  was  called  "  Rome"  from  the  heroic  defence  of  the 
republic  made  here. 
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human  family,  they  afford  instructive  themes  for  our  study. 
If  there  be  not,  in  the  contest  itself,  some  strong  tokens  of 
the  influence  of  that  viewless  hand,  which  often  leads 
nations  and  men,  "  by  a  way  they  know  not  of,''  we  have 
failed  to  draw  from  the  shining  heap  of  historic  materials 
which  the  contest  furnishes,  one  of  its  sublimest  lessons. 

The  year  1776  was  the  era  of  the  appeal ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  year  after,  that  our  fathers  first  truly  felt  the 
responsibilities,  the  perils  and  the  gloom  of  that  appeal.  It 
was  not  till  1777  that  "victory  or  death,"  glory  or  the 
gallows  stared  them  fully  in  the  face.  If  the  entire  annals 
of  the  war  be  searched,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  darkest 
period  of  their  gloom ;  and  this  gloom  was  concentrated 
with  its  thickest  darkness,  on  the  territorial  area  of  New 
York.  It  was  here  that  the  power  of  the  enemy  was  drawn 
together  for  one  grand  effort,  and  the  infant  republic  was 
sought  to  be  crushed. 

Washington  had,  indeed,  within  a  few  days  of  the  close 
of  '76,  shed  a  brilliant  beam  of  light  on  the  waning  cause, 
by  turning  on  his  heel,  in  the  bitter  month  of  December, 
and  striking  a  blow  at  Trenton,  which  told  the  people  that 
there  was  a  redeeming  spirit  left.  But -he  was  not  able 
long  to  keep  the  open  field  ;  and  the  campaign  of '77  opened 
with  discouragements  and  an  array  of  concentrated  military 
power,  on  the  part  ot*  the  enemy,  suited  to  appal  the  stout- 
est heart.  It  was  emphatically  the  year  of  blood.  Savage 
murders,  instigated  by  infuriated  bands  of  lo}ralists,  charac- 
terized the  whole  interior  line  of  the  colonies,  from  Geonria 
to  Maine  ;  while  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England,  with  all 
the  means  of  efficacious  offence,  held  all  the  leading  cities 
and  harbors  of  the  sea  coast. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  British  Cabinet  put  into  exe- 
cution by  far  its  boldest  and  most  politic  scheme,  in 
attempting  to  cut  the  colonies  in  two,  by  means  of  a  military 
cordon  from  Canada  to  the  Atlantic,  across  the  area  of 
New  York.  It  was  here,  within  our  own  borders,  that  the 
infant  Hercules  was  sought  to  be  strangled,  and  the  contest 
of  the  revolution  terminated.     To  compass  this  end,  Bur- 
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goyne,  with  his  full  plumed  army,  approached  from  the 
North.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  veteran  force,  ascended 
the  Hudson,  and  sword  in  hand,  carried  the  strongest  passes 
of  the  Highlands  ;  while  St.  Leger.  on  the  west,  threatened 
still  more  sanguinary  results,  with  five  of  the  infuriated 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  at  his  heels. 

In  contemplating  the  perilous  scenes  that  marked  this 
year,  there  is  no  event,  which,  in  all  its  aspects,  both  of 
progress  and  result,  partakes  more  fully  of  the  character  of 
the  heroic,  than  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix.  It  is  proposed 
to  devote  the  short  time  I  am  to  occupy,  to  this  particular 
subject.  Striking  as  it  is  in  itself,  well  worthy  of  historic 
record,  and  full  of  romantic  and  chivalrous  adventure,  in 
some  of  its  episodes,  the  story  of  its  defence  is  one,  how- 
ever, which  I  should  have  hardly  ventured  to  select,  had  I 
not  something  to  add  to  the  well  known  events  from  the 
voice  of  living  and  unrecorded  tradition.  This  tradition  is 
given,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  veritable 
actors  in  its  perilous  scenes — a  brave  man  and  a  patriot — 
whose  name  has  been  but  recently  added  to  the  long  list  of 
departed  octogenarian  revolutionary  soldiers.* 

Fort  Stanwix  occupied  the  southern  verge  of  an  elevated 
plain,  dividing  the  Mohawk  river  from  Wood  creek,  which 
is  now  the  site  of  the  sylvan  and  beautiful  village  of  Rome, 
in  Oneida  county.  During  all  the  period  of  our  colonial 
history,  and  for  uncounted  centuries  before,  it  was  the 
thoroughfare  and  place  of  transit  for  the  native  tribes,  be- 
tween the  great  lakes  of  the  west,  and  the  Atlantic  wraters. 
And  if  the  portage  itself  has  now  dropped  into  insignificance, 
it  is  because  a  wise  legislation,  availing  itself  of  the  hint 
of  nature,  has  formed  a  better  means  of  communication 
through  the  Erie  Canal. 

In  conducting  the  operations  of  the  war,  which  resulted 
in  the  conquest  of  Canada,,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  in  1758, 


*  Col.  Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  who  [3  here  alluded  to,  died  at  Vernon,  Oneida 
county,  June  Tth,  1640,  aged  84,  Vide  obituary-  notices  in  the  Globe  and  Intelli- 
gencer of  that  month. 
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ordered  a  fortress  to  be  erected  on  this  summit.  The  work 
was  entrusted  to  Col.  Staxrwix,  a  brave  and  energetic 
officer,  who  is  favorably  noticed  in  the  annate  of  the  times,* 
and  was  named  after  himself.     It  consisted  originally,  of  a 

square  enclosure,  but  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  provi- 
ded with  four  bastions.  After  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
the  British  crown,  its  importance  became  secondary,  and 
at  the  period  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, the  works  had  fatten  into  dilapidation. 

The  year  1777  found  Gen.  Schuyler  in  the  command  of 
the  northern  department,  who.  while  he  kept  Burgoyne  at 
bay  with  one  hand,  liUed  the  other  to  shield  the  western 
frontier.  In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  anticipating 
the  movement  from  Oswego,  be  placed  fort  Stanwix  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Peter  Gansevoort,  with  the  3rd  regi- 
ment of  New  York  Stale  troops;  a  detachment  of  the 
Massachusetts  line,  and  a  single  company  of  artillery.  His 
whole  force  numbered  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
He  had,  as  his  second  in  command,  Lt.  Col.  Marinus  Willett, 
an  officer  of  indomitable  courage  and  resources,  well  versed 
in  the  mode  of  native  warfare,  and  a  well  tilled  muster  roll 
of  subordinates,  each  of  whom  vied  with  the  other  in  acts  of 
devotion  to  the  cause.  Officers  and  soldiers  alike  felt  that 
the  eyes  of  their  country  were  upon  them.  They  were  led  to 
view  their  duties,  not  as  an  ordinary  service,  but  as  a 
sacred  trust,  in  the  performance  of  which  any  act  of  indi- 
vidual neglect  might  peril  the  safety  of  the  fort,  and  the 
cause  which  they  were  banded  together  to  serve.  Thus 
feeling  and  acting,  the  commander  had  a  weight  of  moral 
energy  in  his  favor,  which  doubles  the  authority  of  com- 
mand. Such  are  the  effects  of  liberty  upon  the  human 
heart. 

The  Srsfc  duty  was  to  repair  the  fort,  which  was  found 
in  a  wretched  state,  and  to  strengthen  the  works,  and  in 
this  labor  they  exhibited  the  greatest  energy  and  diligence, 


*  Mante's  History  of  the  lute  war  in  America,  &c.     (State  Library  Albany.) 
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during  the  months  of  May,  Jane  and  July.  It  was  during 
this  labor,  that  the  well  known  incident  occurred,  so  inter- 
esting to  the  youthful  reader,  of  an  American  officer,  shot 
and  scalped  in  the  forest,  whose  life  was  saved  by  the  sa- 
gacity and  fidelity  of  his  dog.  The  officer  was  Capt.  Greig, 
who,  in  the  command  of  a  sodding  party,  had  ventured, 
with  his  dog  and  gun,  a  little  too  far  from  the  fort,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  guns.  At  this  work  of  repairs,  the  gar- 
rison labored,  indeed,  up  to  the  day  of  the  investment. 

Separated  from  the  point  of  military  support  by  a  wide 
interval,  and  shut  in  from  all  communication  with  it,  by 
bands  of  hostile  savages,  they  had  not  the  means  of  supply- 
ing themselves  with  many  of  the  necessaries  of  a  siege.  In 
the  haste  of  their  march,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  military 
chest,  they  found  themselves  short  of  even  a  flag,  to  hoist 
on  the  staff.  The  deficiency  was  supplied  by  cutting  up 
an  officer's  camblet  cloak.  And  when  it  had  been  duly 
pieced  out  and  finished,  it  was  sent  up  to  its  airy  height 
with  a  shout  of  fealty  to  the  cause,  and  amid  the  sounds  of 
artillery.  It  is  from  circumstances  as  small  as  this,  that 
we  may  denote  the  temper  and  exigencies  of  the  times,  and 
recall  the  high  devotion  and  patriotic  resources  with  which 
the  contest  was  waged. 

The  enemy  appeared  on  the  2d  of  August,  in  an  advan- 
ced party,  led  by  Lt.  Bird,  with  a  large  escort  of  Mohawks. 
On  the  3d,  Col.  Barry  St.  Leger,  who  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition, debarked  his  troops  and  artillery  in  lull  force,  on 
the  banks  of  Wood  creek,  and  immediately  took  up  his  line 
of  march,  across  the  Deowainsta — this  was  the  Indian 
name  of  the  portage — and  invested  the  fort.  The  dis- 
ance  was  short  of  two  miles,  lie  had  under  his  com- 
mand, on  this  occasion,  an  effective  regiment  of  foot ;  the 
Royal  Greens ;  Johnson's  Bangers  ;  a  corps  of  loyalists 
originally  from  the  Mohawks'  valley,  led  by  Cols.  Butler 
and  Claus,  and  the  effective  warriors  of  five  cantons  of  the 
Iroquois,  namely,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Tuscaroras,  Onon- 
dagas  and  Mohawks,  the  latter  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Joseph  Brant,  less  generally  known  under  an  Indian  name 
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of  Thyendancgea.     This  entire  auxiliary  force,  including 
the  loyalists,  constituted  the  command  of  Sir  John  Johnson. 

St.  Leger's  whole  force  is  stated  at  seventeen  hundred 
men,  which  he  had  concentrated  from  Montreal  and  Niagara, 
at  Oswego  in  the  month  of  July.  lie  had  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery,  including  four  howitzers  and  two  mortars,  with 
ample  stores  and  munitions  of  every  kind.  No  part  of 
his  force,  however,  exceeded,  in  violence  and  bitter  rancor, 
the  embodied  tories  and  loyalists,  who  had  fled  to  Canada 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  sources  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

St.  Leger's  movements  had  been  narrowly  watched,  from 
the  time  he  left  Oswego,  by  the  friendly  Oneidas,  among 
whom  a  chief,  called  by  courtesy  Col.  Louis,  was  conspicu- 
ous. This  chief  carefully  reported  his  progress  up  the  Os- 
wego and  Onondaga  rivers,  from  day  to  day  ;  brought  ac- 
counts of  the  number  and  description  of  troops,  and  the 
probable  time  of  the  investment.  To  secure  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  soldiery,  and  keep  them  in  heart,  this  infor- 
mation was  communicated  to  them  at  their  respective  head 
quarters.  Tradition  adds,  that  it  turned  out  to  be  so  min- 
utely correct,  that  the  investment  took  place  on  the  very 
day  indicated  by  the  faithful  sachem.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he 
to  the  commander,  "  they  will  be  here,"  and  on  the  morrow 
the  enemy  came.* 

The  3d  of  August  was  a  day  of  deep  scenic  interest,  and 
revealed  a  military  pageant,  which  made  a  striking  impres- 
sion. It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  morning  when  the  ene- 
my took  up  their  line  of  march  from  Wood  Creek.  The 
intervening  ground  was  an  open  plain  of  wide  extent,  most 
elevated  towards  its  central  and  southern  edge.  Gansc- 
voort's  men  were  paraded  on  the  ramparts  looking  in  the 
direction  where  the  Oneida  sachem  had  told  them  the  ene- 
my would  appear.  Music  soon  was  heard.  The  scarlet 
color  of  their  uniforms  next  showed  itself.  They  had  taken 
their  standards  from  their  cases  that  morning,  and  as  color 
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after  color  came  into  view,  and  ihey  unfurled  them  to  the 
breeze,  an  intense  degree  of  interest  was  felt,  but  scarcely 
a  word  uttered.  To  many  of  the  men  who  had  newly  en- 
listed, the  scene  was  novel.  Some  of  them  had  served  the 
year  before  under  Montgomery  ;  others  in  the  movements 
at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  under  St.  Clair.  Some 
veterans  dated  their  service  in  prior  wars,  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  Prideaux  and  Bracistreet.  There  were  others 
who  were  mere  lads  of  seventeen.  The  Indians,  spreading 
out  on  the  flanks,  gave  the  scene  an  air  of  Asiatic  gorgeous- 
ness,  mixed  with  terror.  For  their  loud  yells  were  heard 
above  the  British  drum  and  bugle,  The  whole  display,  the 
exactitude  of  the  order  of  march,  the  glitter  of  banners,  the 
numbers  present,  and  the  impending  danger  of  the  contest, 
were  designed  for  effect  upon  the  American  garrison.  Not 
a  gun  was,  however  fired.  The  panorama  was  gazed  at 
in  silence.* 

But  if  St.  Leger  designed  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  his  opponents  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  force,  and 
expected  an  easy  victory  and  an  immediate  surrender,  as 
one  of  his  orders,  since  published,  prove,  he  was  greatly 
deceived.  The  Americans,  while  they  admired  his  discipline, 
were  counting  his  men.  The  only  effect  which  is  known  to 
have  been  produced  upon  the  garrison,  was  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  of  the  contest  they  had  before  them, 
and  a  firmer  determination  to  meet  its  utmost  exigencies. 
In  this,  officers  and  men  were  one.  They  saw  in  these  In- 
dian hordes,  equipped  with  wild  feathers  and  glistening 
axes,  a  powerful  and  merciless  enemy,  with  whom  it  might 
be  their  fate  to  grapple  in  open  field,  and  they  were  driven, 
by  this  reflection,  into  still  closer  bonds  of  unity.  They  had 
before  resolved  as  a  body,  and  they  now  resolved,  man  by 
man,  to  defend  the  works  at  all  hazards,  and  to  "  do  or  die  " 
in  their  defence.  This  is  the  language  of  the  commander, 
in  an  official  letter. 

The  garrison  had,  at  this  moment,  six  weeks  provisions, 
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with  a  good  supply  of  fixed  ammunition,  but  was  so  short 
of  ball  and  ordnance  stores  as  to  limit  itself  to  nine  rounds 
per  day,  during  the  seige.  The  very  balls  which  the  enemy 
fired,  were  in  truth  picked  up  in  the  intervals  and  fired 
back.* 

St.  Leger  marched  up,  in  plain  view  of  the  troops,  and 
took  up  his  line  of  encampment  on  elevated  grounds,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk,  east  of  the  fort.  He  erected  his  gun 
batteries,  with  corresponding  redouts  to  cover  them,  within 
six  hundred  yards  of  that  angle  of  the  fort.  Twelve  guns, 
of  all  calibre,  were  here  quickly  brought  into  position,  and 
the  fire  opened  next  morning.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  his  field  guns  were  too  light  to  penetrate  the  works. 
His  howitzers  and  bombs  wrere  therefore  his  must  effective 
means  of  offence.  And  these,  the  garrison,  during  a  long 
seige,  became  very  expert  in  watching,  announcing  them 
shot  by  shot,  and  avoiding  their  effects  by  immediate  pros- 
tration on  the  ramparts  or  the  ground.  Sentinels  were 
stationed  to  watch  every  match  applied,  and  to  cry  out 
"shot"  or  "shell!"* 

Sir  John  Johnson,  with  the  loyalists  and  refugees  from 
the  Mohawk  valley,  fixed  his  encampment  on  the  south,  or 
front  of  the  fort,  at  such  a  distance  as  placed  him  without 
the  reach  of  cannon  shot.  lie  had  the  Mohawk  river  im- 
mediately on  his  right,  and  the  forest,  with  Brant's  forces 
on  his  left.  This  made  his  position  a  strong  one,  should  it 
be  assailed.  Parties  of  Indians  encamped  in  various  posi- 
tions, completed  the  circle  of  investment  and  limited  the 
garrison  night  and  day,  to  the  exact  area  enclosed  by  its 
walls. 

The  Mohawks  were  on  the  south-west.  A  point  of  woods 
extended  from  the  Mohawk  camp,  so  near  to  the  S.  W. 
bastion  of  the  fort,  that  a  rifle  ball  could  traverse  the  inter- 
val. On  the  first  day  of  the  seige,  it  was  observed  that 
several  shots  had  been  fatally  fired  from  the  thick  top  of  a 
pine  tree,  standing  in  the  angle.      A  gun  charged  with 
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grape  was  brought  with  instant  dexterity  to  bear  on  this 
tree.  The  result  was,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  fired,  a  stal- 
wart Indian  tumbled  to  the  ground,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  the  cut  brandies.*  This  little  incident  put  the  sol- 
diers in  high  glee,  and  gave  a  good  omen  of  success,  f 

The  siege  had  continued  three  days,  with  the  daily    and 
always  fearful   alarm  cry  of  "  shot  "  or  "  shell  !"   sung  out 
by  the  sentinels,  when  Adam  Helmer,  a  native  of  the  Mo- 
hawk valley,  reached  the  fort  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day, 
with  two  men,  bringing  intelligence  that  General  Herkimer 
was  on  his  march  for  its  relief,  with  the  whole   effective 
militia  force  of  the  Mohawk  valley  and  the  sources  of  the 
Susquehanna.     This  vigilant  scout,  who  had  eluded  the  In- 
dians, brought  word  that  Herkimer  had  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Oriskany,  and  had  given  him  orders  to  re- 
quest the  commander  to  apprize  him  of  his  safe  entrance 
into  the  lort,  by  three  heavy  discharges  of  artillery,  rapidly 
fired.      The  signal   was  immediately  given.      Gansevoort 
determined  at  the  same  moment,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Herkimer's  favor.     The  troops  were  paraded  in  a  square, 
and  the    intelligence  communicated.      Col.    Willett    then 
went  down  into  the  esplanade   and  addressed  the  men  to 
this  effect : — Soldiers,  you  have  heard  that  Gen.  Herkimer 
is  on  his  march  to  our  relief.    The  commanding  oilicer  feels 
satisfied  that  the  tories  and  queen's  rangers  have  stolen  off 
in  the  night  with  Brant  and  his  Mohawks,  to  meet  him. 
The  camp  of  Sir  John  is  therefore  weakened.     As  many  of 
you  as  feel  willing  to  follow  me,  in  an  attack  upon  it,  and 
are  not  afraid  to  die  for  liberty,  will  shoulder  your  arms, 
and  step  out  one  pace  in  front.J    Two  hundred  men  obeyed 
the  impulse  almost  at  the  same  moment ;  fifty  more,  with 
a  three  pounder,  were  soon  after  added. 

A  rain  storm  which   now  came   up  suddenly,  hindered 


*  I  was  informed  by  an  aged  Oneida,  last  suriimer,  that  loaded  guns  were 
drasvn  up  by  a  cord  from  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  returned  after  firing  for  the 
purpose  of  being  reloaded.     See  Notes  on  the  Iroquois.  Alb.,  184G. 
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their  immediate  march,  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased,  they  issued 
from  the  sally-port  at  a  brisk  puce,  and  rushing  down  upon 
the  camp  of  Sir  John,  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
drove  the  enemy  "through  the  Mohawk,  and  captured  his 
camp,  baggage  and  public  stores.  Part  of  the  enemy  were 
at  the  moment  below  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  had  stack- 
ed their  arms.  Sir  John  was  reposing  in  las  tent  as  the 
weather  was  warm,  with  his  coat  off,  and  fled  in  this  plight 
with  his  men,  through  the  river.*  The  surprize  was  com- 
plete. All  his  papers,  correspondence  and  baggage  were 
taken.  Among  the  captured  articles  were  three  standards 
— the  first  taken  after  the  surprise  at  Trenton.  It  is  among 
the  traditions  which  ]  employ  in  these  sketches,  that  the 
teams  of  the  fort  went  out,  and  returned  seven  times,  laden 
with  the  plunder  of  his  camp.  There  were  three  teams  in 
the  quartermaster's  service,  making  twenty-one  loads  of 
camp  stores  and  munitions.* 

Having  rifled  the  camp,  Willett  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Mohawks.  Their  camp  was  also  found  weak- 
ened by  the  warriors  withdrawn  to  Oriskany,  and  was  like- 
wise taken  and  plundered.  The  few  Iroquois  who  escaped 
it,  made  no  effective  resistance,  but  fled  and  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  woods.  Their  lines  were  charged  at  a  quick 
step,  and  their  wigwams  riddled  with  balls. 

In  the  meantime,  St.  Leger,  who  occupied  the  elevated 
grounds  east  of  the  fort,  marshalled  a  force  with  two  brass 
field  pieces,  to  cut  off  Wiilett's  return.  This  force  was  for 
a  while  kept  in  obeyance,  by  the  guns  of  the  American 
commander.  When  it  reached  an  effective  position,  its 
guns  delivered  their  fire,  high  above  the  heads  of  their  as- 
sailants. Not  a  shot  took  effect.  Willett  returned  it 
briskly  with  a  well  aimed  fire,  directly  in  front,  and  reach- 
ed and  entered  the  fort,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.* 
The  spirit,  alacrity  and  success  with  which  this  sally  was 
conducted,  and  its  effects  upon  the  enemy,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  siege.     Indian  run- 
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ners  were  immediately  dispatched  by  Sir  John,  to  bear  the 
news  of  this  assault  to  Oriskany. 

We  must  now  withdraw  attention  to  a  scene,  which  was 
being  enacted  at. the  same  moment  as  at  this  storied  spot,  at 
the  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  It  has  been  mentioned, 
that  an  express  from  Gen.  Herkimer  reached  Gansevoort, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  apprising  him  of  his  approach. 
Gen.  Herkimer,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  Utica, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  had  wished  to  strengthen  himself  with 
reinforcements  which  had  not  yet  joined  him  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  officers,  who  taunted 
him  with  cowardice,  and  as  the  event  proved,  had  more 
zeal  than  courage,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  gave  the  or- 
der "  march  on."  and  rapidly  pushed  forward,  on  the  Gth  of 
August.  It  was  now  but  the  third  day  since  the  fort  had 
been  regularly  invested.  Herkimer  did  not,  as  some  ac- 
counts state,  march  without  guards  in  front  and  on  his 
flanks,  but  owing  to  the  high  words  and  insulting  language 
of  the  morning,  he  pressed  rapidly  on  their  heels.  He  rode 
a  noble  horse,  and  himself  led  the  way.  By  ten  o'clock  he 
had  reached  and  descended  into  the  low  grounds  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Oriskany.  A  large  part  of  his  army  had  already 
entered  the  defile,  when  his  guards,  both  front  and  ilank, 
were  suddenly  shot  down,  a  general  discharge  was  poured 
in  from  higher  grounds,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  Indians 
told  him  he  was  in  the  midst  of  an  ambuscade.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  sudden  attack,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the 
high  Sa-sa-kwon  of  the  Indians,  were  appaling  and  sanguin- 
ary. It  was  impossible,  in  ^o  close  a  deiile,  matted  with 
woods,  to  form  his  men,  who  fell  thickly  around  him.  A 
part  of  his  force  which  had  not  yet  descended  into  the  val- 
ley, and  which  embraced  some  of  his  rash  counsellors  and 
defamers  of  the  morning,  (led  without  firing  a  gun.  He 
had  but  two  regiments  of  militia,  without  a  single  field 
piece,  on  reaching  this  dreary  spot  :  and  he  was  thus  left  to 
battle  the  enemy  at  fearful  odds,  with  a  reduced  force, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  concentrate.  Disorder  reigned, 
but  it  was  the  disorder  of  brave  men.  who  loved  their  gen- 
eral and  who  soon  began  to  recover. 
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He  had  opposed  to  him  in  this  engagement,  a  detachment 
of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment  of  greens,  and  Butler's  ran- 
gers, with  a  strong  body  of  the  Indians,  led  by  Joseph  Brant, 
in  person.     They  had  seized  a  favorite  position,  which  in- 
fested the    pass.     Whichever    way    he   turned,  he    found 
himself  In  the  midst  of  his  enemies.     The  fight  was  hot 
and  murderous  ;  but,  aside   from  the  temporary  panic,  it 
was  not  a  fight,  on  his  part,  with  militia  unaccustomed  to 
Indian  warfare,  and  Indian  barbarity.     The  people  of  the 
Mohawk  had  fought  in  other  wars.     Few  men  in  America 
were  better  skilled  in  this  species  of  warfare  than  they. 
But  they  were  opposed  in  the  two  corps  of  tories  and  ran- 
gers, by  persons  of  the  same  experienced  stamp.     It  was  a 
fight  of  neighbor  with  neighbor.     Many,  who  had  espoused 
the  royal  cause,  and  fled  to  Canada,  now  returned  to  battle  . 
for  the  country,  with  a  degree  of  ire  and  fury,  which  even 
that  of  the  Mohawks  did  not  exceed.  Hemmed  in  by  woods, 
it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  combat  between  individuals, 
and  the  contest  gave  rise  to  many  exhibitions  of  high,  dar- 
ing and  indomitable  prowess,  which  were  probably  never 
equalled  in  America.     Herkimer  himself,  although  surpri- 
sed, conducted  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  coolness.     His 
horse  was  shot  down  early  in  the  contest,  and  he  was  thus 
brought  to  the  ground,   with  his  leg  shattered  below  the 
knee.     Binding  it  up  hastily,  he  directed  his  saddle  to  be 
taken  from  the  expiring  animal,  and  placed  on  a  hillock, 
which  permitted  him  to  sit  at  ease,  in  a  position  which  al- 
lowed him  to  extendjiis  limbs  and  gave  him  a  view  of  the 
field.     He  then  drew  his  tinder  box  from  his  pocket,  and 
lighting  his  pipe   deliberately  smoked  it  while  the  battle 
raged  around.* 

In  the  early  part  of  this  action,  the  advantage  was  with 
the  assailants,  but,  in  its  progress,  it  partook,  more  closely, 
of  an  equal  contest.  Herkimer's  men  began  to  fight  in 
circles,  an  order  of  battle  by  which  they  not  only  protected 
their  ranks,  but  poured  outwardly,  a  destructive  fire.     Other 

*  Campbell's  Annals  of  Tryon  County. 
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portions  of  the  command,  adopted  the  Indian  mode  of 
fighting  from  behind  trees,  but  lighting  in  couples,  The 
advantage  of  this  fighting  in  couples  was  this  :  it  had  been 
observed  that  as  soon  as  a  single  shot,  came  from  behind  a 
tree  an  Indian  rushed  up,  before  the  assailant  could  re-load, 
and  tomahawked  him.  By  fighting  in  couples,  there  was 
always  one  shot,  in  return,  so  that  they  were  prepared  for 
this  movement,  and  paid  the  savage  for  his  termerity. 
Not  only  was  this  species  of  order  restored,  but  a  turning 
point  in  the  battle  was  produced,  by  a  providential  and 
most  severe  and  instantaneous  rain  storm,  which  parted 
the  combatants,  and  gave  time  for  reflection  and  manoeu- 
vring. It  was  this  storm  which  had  delayed  the  sortie,  of 
Willett. 

Col.  Butler  determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  interim, 
to  throw  the  American  Commander  off  his  guard,  by  feign- 
ing the  arrival  of  an  expected  relief  from  the  Fort.  He 
knew  the  Americans  expected  a  reinforcement.  Disguising 
a  detachment  of  the  Greens,  by  a  plain  American  hat,  they 
approached  from  the  direction  of  the  garrison.  But  the 
trick  wras  detected,  as  soon  as  they  came  within  hailing 
distance,  and  the  contest  resumed  with  even  greater  obsti- 
nacy than  before.  It  now,  how7ever,  took  more  character- 
istically, the  aspect  of  a  contest  between,  whig  and  tory, 
refugee  and  settler,  loyalist  and  revolutionist.  The  Indians, 
who,  it  is  now  known,  had  suffered  severely,  wrere  made  to 
keep  at  a  more  respectful  distance.  They  had  lost,  too, 
their  favorite  position  of  attack. 

Herkimer,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made  use  of  the  ces- 
sation of  firing,  by  removing  to  a  piece  of  high  level  ground, 
where  he  had  formed  his  entire  command  in  a  circle,*  and 
where,  as  the  showrer  broke  away,  he  stood  firmly,  await- 
ing the  expected  attack.  One  or  two  incidents,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  battle,  may  serve  to  show  the  determined 
and  heroic  courage,  with  which  it  was  fought. 

As  the    Greens,   disguised    as    Americans,    came    up, 


*  Stone's  Braiit.  vol.  1.  p.  237. 
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they  were  hailed  by  Captain  Gardenier,  who  recognized 
them  by  the  colour  of  their  coats.  At  the  same  moment, 
one  of  his  men  recognized  a  friend  in  the  enemies'  ranks, 
put  out  his  hand,  which  the  other  suddenly  seizing,  jerked 
him  into  the  ranks,  with  the  words,  M  you  are  my  prisoner.'' 
A  struggle  ensued,  during  which,  Gardcnier,  watching  his 
opportunity,  sprang  forward,  levelled  the  captor  with  his 
spear  aud  rescued  his  man.  A  rush  was  immediately  made 
upon  him  by  two  men,  of  whom  he  slew  one,  and  wounded 
the  other.  Three  of  the  Greens  now  set  upon  him.  In 
the  struggle  one  of  his  spurs,  became  entangled  in  their 
cloths,  and  he  fell.  Both  his  thighs  were  now  transpierced 
with  bayonets.  A  third  bayonet  was  aimed  at  his  breast. 
Seizing  it,  with  great  energy,  he  wrenched  it  away  and 
brought  the  man  down  upon  his  breast,  and  thus  made  a 
shield  of  him,  till  one  of  his  own  men  named  Adam  Miller, 
came  to  his  rescue.  Miller  was  now  assailed,  when  Gar- 
denier  rose  to  his  seat,  and  although  his  hand  had  been 
woefully  lacerated  by  having  the  bayonet  drawn  through 
it,  he  grasped  his  spear,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  thrust  the  barb  into  the  side  of  the  assailant.  He  fell 
and  expired.  It  proved  to  be  Lieut.  Me  Donald  of  the  loy- 
alists of  Tryon  county.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  some 
of  Gardeniers  own  men,  deceived  by  the  Greens,  called 
out  to  him,  to  desist,  that  he  was  killing  his  friends.  He 
replied,  "  they  are  not  friends,  but  enemies — fire  away."  A 
heavy  volley  ensued,  in  which  thirty  of  the  Greens  and  as 
many  of  the  Indians  fell. 

It  happened,  at  another  point  of  the  circle,  that  three 
of  the  Royal  Greens,  rushed  through  the  ranks,  to  make 
prisoner  of  a  Captain  Dillenbaek — a  bold  and  resolute 
officer,  who  was  known  to  have  declared  that  he  would  nev- 
er be  taken  alive.  One  of  these  a  -ailants  seized  his  gun,  but 
he  wrenched  it  back,  and  felled  him  with  it.  The  second 
he  shot  dead,  and  having  now  an  empty  gun,  he  thrust  the 
third  through  the  body  with  his  bayonet.  The  result,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  for  this  brave  patriot,  verified  his  de- 
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claration,  for  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  a  shot  from 
another  hand  laid  him  low. 

So  fierce  a  politest  could  not  be  long  kept  up.  Besides, 
the  firing  was  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and 
the  enemy  judged  rightly,  that  their  camp  had  been  at- 
tacked and  their  presence  might  become  necessary.*  And 
thus  the  express  of  Herkimer  and  the  sortie  of  the  garrison, 
became  directly  instrumental  in  the  successful  issue  of  this 
battle.  The  moment  the  Indians  partook  of  this  fear, 
coupled  as  it  was,  with  their  own  actual  loss,  they  raised 
the  retreating  cry  of  "Oonaii  !  Oonaii  !  "  and  fled  in  every 
direction.  The  Greens  and  Rangers  followed  them,  amid 
the  huzzas  and  shots  of  the  Americans,  leaving  the  latter, 
masters  of  the  field.* 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  one  of  the  most 
bloody,  and  hard  fought  contests  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Every  fourth  man  out  of  the  ranks  of  Herkimer,  it  is  said, 
was  killed  either  in  battle  or  burned  at  tho  stake, j"  and  its 
results  carried  mourning  into  almost  every  family,  over  a 
wide  frontier.  The  exact  number  killed,  is  net  certainly 
known.  The  American  accounts  admit  two  hundred  killed 
on  the  field,  besides  prisoners  and  missing.  The  British 
reported  double  that  number.  Of  their*  own  loss,  no  exact 
accounts  were  published.  A  prudent  hisiorianj  makes  it 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  own.  Of  the  Senecas 
alone,  thirty  six  were  killed,  and  the  return  of  this  tribe  is 
said  by  Mary  Jamison  to  have  produced  the  loudest  wail- 
ing in  the  villages. §  Nor  did  the  Mohawks  escape  without 
severe  loss,  along  with  their  western  associates.  And  there 
is  no  word  in  the  Indian  reminiscences  of  their  wars,  which 
is  more  emphatically  recollected,  than  that  of  Oriskany.|| 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  fled,  and  the   sounds  of  the  war- 


*  Stone's  Brant,  vol.  1.  p.  240,  also  Campbell's  Tryon  County. 

"t  Campbell's  Tryon   County.  tStane*  §Narr.  of  Mary  Jemison. 

|]  The  Senecas  of  Allegany  told  me  in  July  last,  that  they  had  lost  thirty  chiefs 
in  the  battle  of  OrUkany.  They  denied  that  they  had  burned  eight  officers  at  the 
Stake,  but  paid  that  these  officers  had  been  killed  in  running  the  gauntlet.  See 
"  Notes  on  the  Iroquois"  Albany,  lb'  1C,  being  "  Senate  Document  twenty-four," 
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whoop  died  away,  Herkimer's  men  prepared  litters  to  carry 
off  their  wounded — between  forty  and  fifty  of  which  were 
constructed.  The  wounded  General  himself  was  thus 
carried  by  his  affectionate  soldiery,  to  his  own  house,  below 
the  Little  Tails,  with  his  leg  badly  shattered  and  ban- 
daged. Ten  days  after  the  battle,  amputation  became 
necessary.  The  operation  was  unskilfully  performed 
by  a  French  surgeon  in  Arnold's  detachment,  who  could 
not  succeed  in  effectually  staunching  the  blood,  and 
he  thus  fell  a  victim  to  professional  ignorance.  But  he 
preserved,  on  his  dying  bed,  the  same  calmness  and  compo- 
sure which  had  marked  his  conduct  on  the  field.  As  he 
saw  that  his  dissolution  must  shortly  ensue,  from  the  con- 
tinued bleeding  and  the  bad  state  ol  his  wound,  he  called 
for  his  family  bible,  and  having  gathered  his  domestic  circle 
around  him,  he  read  aloud,  in  a  clear  voice,  the  thirty-ninth 
psalm — "O  Lord  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath,  neither 
chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure  ;  for  thine  arrows  stick 
fast  in  me,  and  thy  band  presseth  me  sore."  The  entire 
psalm  is  one  of  singular  appropriateness;  and,  the  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  volume  which  its  selection 
evinces,  proves  that  if,  in  the  field,  he  was  an  undaunted 
soldier,  he  was  not  less  on  the  threshold  of  another  world, 
a  trustful  Christian.  Other  Generals  have  fallen  in  the  arms 
of  victory,  but  Nicholas  Herkimer  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  arms  of  his  Maker.  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution, and  appropriated  money  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory — an  act  of  justice  yet  unperformed:  but  his  name 
has  long  been  inscribed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as 
one  of  the  noble  patriots  to  whom  we  owe  our  national 
independence. 

The  death  of  Herkimer  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  the  sitge — to  the  events  of  which  we  now  return.  The 
fort  was  still  hotly  pressed,  and  surrounded  with  an  infuria- 
ted host  o(  Indian  warriors,  who  were  now  irritated  by  their 
losses  in  the  battle.  The  brave  Herkimer  had  been  killed; 
but  Gansevoort  still  remained,  and  the  flag  of  the  fortress 
entrusted  to  his  command,  still  waved    undauntedly  over 
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the  sources  of  the  Mohawk.  Every  evening  and  morning 
that  flag  was  lowered  and  raised  to  the  sounds  of  music 
and  artillery,  and  thus  renewed  to  the  besiegers  the  offence 
excited  by  this  new  type  of  a  new  sovereign  power.  So 
the  besieged  and  besiegers,  felt  that  it  was  a  struggle 
between  king  and  people.  This  constituted  the  acme  of 
the  contest,  which  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness and  hatred,  the  strength  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to 
realize.  The  effect  of  the  battle  on  the  besieging  army,  in 
connection  with  the  sortie,  it  is  vow  known,  had  told  wTell 
upon  the  American  cause.  That  cause,  however,  still  felt 
the  hand  of  gloom,  and  needed  all  the  patriotic  firmness  and 
military  skill  which  it  found,  both  in  the  commander  and  in 
the  garrison. 

Gansevoort  was  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  command 
entrusted  to  him,  and  like  the  heroic  General  Chasse,  whom, 
in  his  resolute  defence  of  Antwerp,  he  much  resembled,  he 
was  calm  under  threats  and  summons  of  surrender,  and 
maintained  his  equanimity  amidst  the  explosion  of  shells, 
which,  on  one  occasion,  carried  desolation  to  his  hospital.* 
Of  the  particular  results  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  fought 
for  his  relief,  he  then  knew  nothing  but  from  rumor,  which 
gave  the  most  disastrous  and  exaggerated  accounts.  He 
saw  himself  in  charge  of  a  fortress,  far  removed  from  the 
point  of  succor,  with  the  intervening  forests  filled  with  a 
wakeful  and  ruthless  enemy.  This  enemy  guarded  every 
pass  with  the  watchfulness  of  a  panther  for  his  prey. 
There  were,  in  fact,  no  adequate  roads  and  bridges  to  favor 
the  approach  of  disciplined  troops,  and  no  open  fields  upon 
which  they  could  manoeuvre.  Bonaparte  himself,  in  such 
a  predicament  as  Herkimer  occupied,  would  have  been  put 
to  the  study  of  a  species  of  tactics,  of  which  he  never 
dreamt.  And  it  is  no  cause  of  wonder,  that  a  yeoman 
soldiery,  like  those  at  Oriskany,  should  have  been  suddenly 
attacked  and  cut  down  by  a  masked  foe.  Wonderful  was  it, 
indeed,  that  they  were  not  annihilated. 


L.  S. 
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Stanwrx  was,  indeed,  at  this  period,  like  an  oasis  on  the 
desert,  to  which  a  few  brave  men  had  retired.  No  Arab 
could  be  more  keen  lor  his  prey  than  the  Mohawks  who 
surrounded  it.  Week  after  week  there  was  nothing  heard 
in  that  lone  fortress,  but  the  veil  of  the  savage  iciihout,  and 
tile  bug sting  bomb  within.  But  these  were  sounds  which 
had  no  quailing  effect  upon  the  American  commander. 
Schooled  in  the  patriotic  circle  which  had  a  Schuyler,  a 
Clinton,  a  Hamilton,  aye,  and  a  Washington  for  its  proto- 
types and  counsellors,  he  deemed  his  life  a  cheap  tribute,  if 
it  could  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Upon  that 
high  altar  he  had  pledged  his  faith,  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
evidence,  in  history  or  rradition,  public  or  private,  to  shew 
that  he  ever  for  a  moment  faltered  in  this  obligation,  or 
swerved  from  the  high  principles  of  the  contest.  He  knew 
that  the  eyes  of  America  were  upon  him  and  his  command, 
and  felt  that  the  results  of  the  siege  were,  and  would  be,  in- 
vested with  a  degree  of  importance  far  above  that  which 
would  ordinarily  attach  to  the  numerical  force  actually 
employed.  He  had  determined  to  maintain  the  post  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  then,  abandoning  it  at  night,  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy.     This  he  expressed.* 

The  actual  state  of  his  provisions  and  military  stores  were 
such  as  by  no  means  to  render  him  free  from  apprehension, 
and  these  were  sought  to  be  deepened  by  popular  reports, 
and  by  the  artifices  of  the  enemy.  On  the  very  night  after 
the  battle  of  Oriskany,  St*  Leger  induced  Col.  Bellinger  and 
Major  Fry,*  who  were  prisoners  in:  his  camp,  to  write  "a 
strong  letter  to  Col.  Gansevoort,  exaggerating  the  losses  of 
the  day,  and  urging  him  to  surrender.  This  was  sent  in  by 
an  officer,  who  made  a  verbal  demand  of  surrender.  Gan- 
sevoort answered,  in  these  words  :  "Tell  your  commander 
that  I  can  give  no  reply  to  a  verbal  summons,  unless  he 
makes  it  in  person,  except  from  the  mouths  of  my  cannon.'?f 

The  next  day  a  liag  of  truce,  borne   by  Col.   Butler  and 
two  associates,  approached  the  fort,  with  another  message 


*  A  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Herkimer.     +  Gansevoort  papers,  Alb. 
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for  the  American  commander.  Admission  was  granted. 
The  three  officers  were  blindfolded,  and  conducted  to  Gan- 
sevoort's  quarters,  where  his  field  officers  were  assembled. 
To  prevent  observation  on  the  state  of  the  works,  the 
window  shutters  had  been  closed,  and  candles  lighted. 
Wine  and  some  refreshments  were  spread  on  the  table. 
Having  partaken  of  these  civilities,  Major  Ancrom,  on  the 
part  of  the  truce,  arose  and  addressed  the  commanding 
officers  in  a  speech  which  embraced  features  of  the  usual 
gasconade  and  professed  clemency  of  the  British  command- 
ers of  the  era. 

"  I  am  directed,"  he  said,"  by  Col.  St.  Leger,  to  inform  the 
commandant  of  this  fort  that  he  has,  with  much  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  the  Indians  to  agree,  that  if  the  garrison, 
without  farther  resistance,  shall  be  delivered  up,  with  the 
public  stores  belonging  to  it,  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall 
have  all  their  baggage  and  private  property  secured  to 
them.  And  in  order  that  the  garrison  may  have  a  sufficient 
pledge,  Col.  Butler  accompanies  me  to  assure  them  that  not 
a  hair  of  their  heads  shall  be  hurt.  [Here  an  appeal  was 
made  to  Col.  B.,  and  an  assurance  given  by  him.] 

"I  am  likewise  directed,"  he  continued,  "to  remind  the 
commandant  that  the  defeat  of  General  Herkimer  must 
deprive  the  garrison  of  all  hopes  of  relief,  especially  as 
Gen.  Burgoyne  is  now  in  Albany,  so  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  fort  must  fall  into  our  hands.  Col.  St.  Leger,  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  hopes  these 
terms  will  not  be  refused,  as  in  this  case  it  will  be  out  of 
his  power  to  make  them  again.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  Indians  consented  to  the  present  arrangement,  as 
at  will  deprive  them  of  the  plunder,  which  they  always 
calculate  upon  on  similar  occasions.''*  He  continued  a 
studied  address,  in  this  strain.  He  said,  that  if  these  terms 
were  rejected,  the  Indians,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
much  exasperated  and  mortified  from  their  losses  in  the 
late  actions,  could  not  be  restrained  from   plundering  the 

*  Stone's  Brant. 
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property,  and  probably  destroying  the  lives  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison.  Such,  indeed,  he  said,  was  the  ire  on 
the  loss  of  several  of  their  favorite  chiefs,  who  had  been 
killed,  that  unless  the  surrender  were  agreed  to,  they  threat- 
ened to  march  down  the  country,  destroying  the  settlements, 
and  not  sparing  even  women  and  children. 

The  American  officers  sat  uneasy  while  this  singular 
oration  was  in  the  course  of  delivery.  Col.  Willctt  imme- 
diately replied  in  a  spirited  and.  energetic  manner.  "  Do  I 
understand  you,  Sir,"  said  he,  "that  you  come  from  the 
British  commander,  who  invests  this  fort  ?  By  your  uniform 
you  appear  yourself  to  be  in  the  British  service,  yet  if  I 
comprehend  your  address,  its  purport  is  to  tell  the  com- 
mander of  this  garrison  that  if  he  does  not  surrender  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  commandant,  this  officer  will  send 
his  Indians  to  murder  our  women  and  children.  Please 
reflect,  Sir,  that  their  blood  will  be  on  your  head,  not  ours. 
We  are  doing  our  duty.  This  garrison  is  committed  to  our 
charge,  and  we  will  take  care  of  it.  After  you  get  out  of 
it,  you  may  turn  round  and  survey  its  walls,  but  never,  Sir, 
expect  to  come  within  them  again,  unless  you  come  a 
prisoner. 

"  I  consider  the  message  you  have  brought,  degrading  for 
a  civilized  enemy  to  send,  and  by  no  means  reputable  for  a 
British  officer  to  carry.  For  my  own  part,  I  declare  that 
before  I  would  consent  to  deliver  this  garrison  to  such  a 
murderous  force  as,  by  your  own  account,  your  army  con- 
sists of,  I  would  suffer1  my  body  to  be  filled  with  splinters, 
and  set  on  fire  at  every  pore."^ 

This  was  a  language  that  spoke  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  should  have  been  sufficient  to  teach  the  enemy  the 
temper  of  the  garrison  they  had  to  deal  with.  But  such 
was  not  its  effect.  The  verbal  message  above  recited,  was 
committed  to  Writing,  and  communicated  to  Col.  Gansevoort 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  within  a  day  or  two.  In  this  letter, 
St.  Leger  disclaims  any  intention  of  disrespect  by  his  verbal 

*  Col.  Willett's  Narrative. 
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truce,  pleads  the  old  story  of  the  impatience  and  temper  of 
the  Indians,  and  repeats  the  demand  of  a  surrender.  Gan- 
sevoort  immediately  sat  down  and  answered  with  a  laconic 
terseness,  "that  having  been  entrusted  by  the  United 
American  States,  with  the  command  of  the  fort,  it  was  his 
determined  resolution  to  defend  it,  to  the  last  extremity, 
against  all  their  enemies."* 

This  importunity  of  St.  Loger  rather  betrayed  the  weak- 
ness of  his  position,  than  afforded  evidence  of  his  strength  ; 
and  the  garrison  appeared  to  have  taken,  this  view  of  it.  It 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
character,  their  impatience  of  the  restraints  of  camp  life, 
and  the  mal-adaptation  of  their  habits  for  long  continued  ex- 
ertion, that  they  began  tt>  weary  of  the  siege.  They  had  lost 
many  men.  They  had  been  disappointed  of  plunder  at  Oriska- 
ny,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Kerkimer  had  returned, 
with  all  his  baggage  and  camp  stores.  Still,  as  these  .facts 
were  at  the  time  unknown  to  the  American  commander,  and 
he  had  no  knowledge  or  in  tarnation  of  any  oilier  reinforce- 
ments, his  position  was  far  from  being  easy.  His  supplies  of 
provisions  were  fast  diminishing.  His  ordnance  stores  had 
never  been  ample.  The  prospect  of  relief,  after  Herkimer's 
fall,  seemed  gloom)'.  The  enemy  pressed  the  siege,  and 
were  incessant  in  their  attempts  to  stir  up  and  embody  the 
loyalists  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  whom  messenger  after 
messenger,  and  proclamation  on  proclamation  was  sent, 

To  relieve  the  growing  apprehensions  felt  from  these 
causes,  Col.  Willett  offered  to  make  the  attempt  to  pass 
through  the  enemies  lines  at  night.  He  seleeted  as  his  com- 
panion for  this  perilous  duty,  Major  Stock  well,  and  they 
together  left  the  fort,  four  days  alter  the  battle  of  Oriskany, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  armed  only  with  spears,  and  with- 
out any  baggage  to  impede  them.  They  did  not  even  carry 
a  blanket,  and  took  only  a  small  supply  of  crackers  and 
cheese.  Leaving  the  sally-port  unperceived,  they  crept  on 
their  hands  and  knees  along  the  edge  of  a  morass,  to  the 

*  Gansevoort  papers,  Albany. 
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river,  and  by  cradling  over  a  log",  at  a  known  spot,  they 
succeeded  in  getting  off,  and  eluding  the  Indians.  But 
owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  soon  got  entangled 
in  a  bog,  and  while  in  this  position  they  heard  the  barking 
of  an  Indian  dog,  and  were  thus  made  sensible  that  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  stand  perfectly  still,  and  wait  for  daylight. 
They  then  proceeded  northerly  a  few  miles,  and  then  south- 
erly, tracing  a  zig-zag  course,  and  sometimes  adopting  the 
Indian  method  of  concealing  their  tracks,  by  walking  in  the 
water,  or  stepping  on  stones.  In  this  manner  they  passed 
the  whole  of  the  first  day,  without  a  halt,  and  at  night  they 
laid  down,  without  striking  a  fire,  for  fear  of  discovery.  The 
following  day  their  provisions  failed,  but  they  fortunately 
came  to  an  opening,  caused  by  a  windfall,  where  there 
were  an  abundance  of  raspberries  and  black-berries,  which 
refreshed  them,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  same  da)7-,  they 
reached  fort  Dayton,  at  the  present  site  of  Herkimer.* 

From  this  moment,  the  prospect  of  the  relief  of  the  fort 
brightens,  although  some  of  the  means  which  led  to  its 
relief  were  curious.  Willett  here  learned  that  as  soon  as 
the  intelligence  of  Herkimer's  defeat  reached  Gen.  Schuyler, 
at  Saratoga,  this  vigilant  officer  had  ordered  Generals 
Arnold  and  Larned  to  inarch,  with  the  Massachusetts 
brigade,  to  Gansevoort's  relief.  He  immediately  took 
horses  and  proceeded  to  Albany,  where  he  joined  Arnold, 
and  within  four  days,  was  on  his  way  back  with  this  officer, 
for  Fort  Dayton. 

In  the  meantime,  an  event  of  seemingly  small  importance- 
transpired,  which  is  believed  to  have  had  a  controlling  influ- 
ence on  the  enemy  in  raising  the  siege.  Col.  'Weston,  who 
commanded  Fort  Dayton,  received  intelligence  of  the 
assemblage  of  a  party  of  tories  and  disaffected  persons,  one 
night  at  the  house  of  one  Shoemaker,  two  miles  above  the 
fort,  lie  immediately  sent  out  a  detachment  of  troops, 
who  came  upon  them  unawares,  and  took  every  soul  prison- 

*  Willett's  Narrative. 
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ers.  Among  them  was  one  Hon  Yost  Schuyler,  a  singular 
being,  who  lived  with  his  mother  and  a  brother,  at  the  Little 
Falls,  where  he  was  well  known  to  the  Indians.  He  spoke 
the  Mohawk  fluently,  and  although  regarded  as  a  simpleton 
by  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  a  peculiar  respect  for  him, 
from  the  superstitious  feeling  with  which  they  regard  all 
lunatics  and  persons  supposed  to  have  a  gift.  Hon  Yost, 
with  others  of  the  captured  party,  was  condemned  to  be 
shot.  On  hearing  oi  his  doom,  his  mother  find  brother  came 
up  from  the  Little  Falls,  and  made  the  strongest  appeal  for 
his  pardon,  but  all  in  vain.  Arnold  remained  inflexible. 
The  mother's  importunities,  however,  knew  no  bounds,  and 
she  wearied  the  commander  with  her  often  grotesque  ap- 
peals. Arnold  at  length  told  her  he  would  pardon  her  son 
on  one  condition,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which, 
her  other  son  should  be  detained  as  a  hostage.  It  was  this  : 
that  Hon  Yost  should  fly  to  the  camp  of  St.  Leger,  and 
alarm  him  by  the  report  of  large  reinforcements  coming  in 
hot  haste  from  the  camp  at  Saratoga.  She  offered  to  be 
the  hostage  herself,  but  the  commander  would  not  listen  to 
this,  but  took  the  brother. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
where  Gansevoort  remained  in  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
transpired  for  his  relief.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  Willett, 
from  the  time  he  had  passed  out  of  the  sally-port,  and 
knew  not  whether  he  had  escaped,  or  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  Twelve  days  had  passed  away  since  his 
departure,  and  they  were  twelve  days  of  incessant  watch- 
ing, toil  and  warfare.  St.  Leger  had  opened  trenches  near 
the  glacis  of  the  fort,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
two  parallels,  but  this  work  was  advanced  very  slowly, 
and  at  great  hazard,  from  the  severity  of  Gansevoort's  fire- 
arms. One  and  twenty  days  had  been  consumed  in  the 
siege.  Forty-six  men.  including  four  officers,  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  defence.  Herkimer  had  been  de- 
feated.    All  looked  gloomy  and  forboding. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  fort  on  the  22d  day 
of  August,  when  the  men  on   the  ramparts  were  surprised 
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to  behold  some  extraordinary  movements  in  the  enemy's 
camps.  There  was  a  sudden  and  extensive  breaking  up  of 
the  Indian  encampments.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
there  were  trains  of  Indians  on  their  retreat.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  the  columns  of  St.  Leger,  Butler,  and  Sir  John 
Johnson,  which  had  invested  the  fort  with  such  proud  array, 
were  in  full  retreat  for  the  banks  of  Wood  creek.  Indeed, 
a  perfect  panic  seemed  to  have  prevailed.  St.  Leger  left 
his  tents  standing,  and  abandoned  his  cannon  and  mortars 
in  their  embrasures,  with  much  of  his  camp  equipage.  In 
a  word,  the  fort  was  saved.  The  arms  of  the  Republic 
had  triumphed.  It  was  the  first  dawning  of  that  brilliant 
triumph,  which  crowned  the  autumn  of  the  year  at  Sara- 
toga. 

What  effect  the  mission  of  Hon  Yost  Schuyler  had  in 
the  immediate  retreat  of  the  enemy,  we  are  not  left  to  infer 
from  conjecture.  He  executed  his  engagement  with  fidel- 
ity, although,  as  his  conduct  afterwards  proved,  he  was  a 
tory  in  heart.  As  soon  as  he  left  fort  Dayton,  he  took  oiT 
his  coat,  and  riddled  it  with  bullet  holes.  On  reaching  fort 
Stanwix,  he  went  directly  to  the  Mohawk  camp.  "See/' 
said  he,  pointing  to  his  coat,  "  how  narrowly  I  have  esca- 
ped the  rebels.  They  arc  coming  upon  us  like  a  torrent, 
with  horsemen  and  cannon,  and  will  be  here  by  sun-set. 
Fly,  or  you  are  lost."  When  the  chief  asked  him  how 
many  troops  were  coming,  he  pointed  to  the  leaves  on  the 
trees.  The  news  immediately  spread  through  the  camp, 
and  he  was  sent  for  by  St.  Leger.  Being  questioned,  he 
confirmed  all  that  the  British  commander  had  heard.  A 
retreat  to  Canada  was  at  once  resolved  on. 

But  the  Indians  waited  for  no  orders.  They  had  already 
been  tired  of  the  seige.  They  had  been  disappointed  in 
every  expectation.  They  were  told,  on  leaving  A'iagara 
and  Oswego,  that  they  should  have  an  easy  victory.  That 
they  were  not  needed  to  light,  but  only  to  look  on,  and  see 
the  conflict,  and  triumph.*     They  had  been  flattered  with 
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hopes  of  plunder,  but  had  received  nothing.  They  were 
promised  the  re-possession  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  but  were 
now  driven  from  its  very  threshold.  Their  pride  and  ava- 
rice had  been  stimulated  in  every  possible  manner,  and  dis- 
appointed in  all.  The  words  of  Hon  Yost  were  to  them 
oracular.  He  was  a  known  friend  and  loyalist.  He  was 
himself  a  half  Mohawk.*  No  one  doubted  them,  and  no 
one  hesitated  as  to  his  course.  All  the  eloquence  of  Brant 
was  in  vain,  and  the  golden  schemes  of  Indian  glory  held 
up  to  their  imaginations  by  Butler  and  Sir  John,  vanished 
in  a  moment.  Fear  took  the  ascendency  in  their  breasts, 
and  it  was  a  species  of  fear  without  limits. 

All  our  Indian  tribes  are  governed  by  impulses.  They 
are  the  most  capricious  beings  of  the  human  family — excited 
by  a  rumor — governed  by  a  dream — led  by  a  superstition — 
constantly  changing — always  in  doubt — never  fixed.  One 
moment  led  by  demoniacal  fury — the  next  appearing  as  a 
noble  messenger  of  mercy.  A  friend  or  a  foe,  as  associa- 
tions govern  them  ;  but  never  under  the  power  of  inductive 
reason,  and  ever  subject  to  be  unduly  led  and  persuaded  by 
those  whom  they,  for  the  moment,  confide  in.  Such  are 
our  red  men,  the  continent  over.  And  the  disappointed 
Mohawks,  'with  their  brilliant  leader,  Thyendanegea,  and 
his  western  associates  but  vindicated  their  unity  of  general 
character,  when  they  resolved,  at  a  rush,  to  quit  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  beleagured  fort.  Not  only  did  they  fly,  and  lly 
at  once,  but  they  left  St.  Leger  no  option  in  following 
them.  He  wras,  in  fact,  compelled  to  desert  his  camp,  and 
his  hasty  retreat  was  more  like  that  of  the  Syrians  from 
the  gates  of  Samaria,  than  any  thing  in  American  history. 
If  it  did  not  bring  bread  to  the  hungry  and  starving,  it  gave 
arms  and  shelter  and  clothing  to  his  enemies.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  Flight. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  effect,  so  far  as  policy  and  hu- 
manity are  concerned  in  human  warfare.  The  government 
that  employs  an  Indian  force,  employs  a  power  which  it  is 
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impossible,  at  all  times,  to  command.  A  savage,  out  for 
blood  and  spoils,  if  foiled  in  one  way,  will  revenge  himself 
in  another.  The  retreating  Iroquois  fell  upon  the  boats 
and  stores  of  their  living  confederates,  on  Wood  Creek  and 
the  Onondaga,  plundered  them 'of  their  provisions,  and  in 
some  cases  actually  tomahawked  their  defenders.*  This 
is  stated  on  British  authority;  The  only  part  of  the force 
which  escaped  their  fury,  or  commanded  their  respect,  was 
the  royal  tfoops,  commanded  by  St.  Leger  himself. 

It  was  not  only  a  flight,  but  an  escape.  Gansevcort  took 
every  military  advantage  of  honorable  warfare  of  the  re- 
treating foe,  but  he  could  not  venture  his  reduced  and  ex- 
hausted garrison  in  a  pursuit.  He  did  more  and  better. 
He  ministered  comfort  to  the  wounded  enemy,  and  suffered 
no  act  of  inhumanity  to  stain  his  fair  laurels. f  Every 
wounded  man  and  prisoner  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Samar- 
itan. 

The  next  day.  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Massachusetts  troops  from  Saratoga,  in  their 
fine  state  of  discipline,  with  four  brass  field  pieces,  and 
banners  displayed,  marched  into  the  fort.J  It  was  a  fit 
consummation  for  one  of  the  most  heroic  struggles  of  the 
revolution.  The  news  of  it  spreading  on  the  wings  of  vic- 
tory, served  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  friends  of 
liberty,  far  and  near,  and  to  inspire  fresh  energy  in  the 
cause.  The  defence  itself  was  a  blow  struck  for  indepen- 
dence, which  saved  a  wide  and  patriotic  frontier  from  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  It  rolled  back  to  the  north, 
the  heavy  and  threatening  cloud,  which  cast  its  fearful 
shadows  over  the  west.  It  seemed  to  herald  in  a  new  pha- 
sis  in  the  cause.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  victories, 
each  more  important  than  the  last,  till  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  was  struck  forever  on  the  land,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  waved  in  its  stead.  Within  two  months  Burgoyne 
laid  down  his  arms  at  Saratoga,  Va'ugkan  and  Clinton  re- 
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treated  down  the  Hudson.  The  territory  of  New  York 
was  redeemed.  Joy  was  infused  in  every  patriot  heart. 
Greetings  were  exchanged  between  the  prime  leaders  of 
the  revolution.  It  sent  a  glow  of  joy  into  the  heart  of 
Washington.  And  it  was  the  influence  of  these  victories 
upon  the  courts  of  Europe,  beginning  at  the  lone  fortress  of 
Stanwix,  that  paved  the  way  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  and  for  the  final  recognition  of  our  independence. 
A  single  word  more  remains.  Gentlemen,  while  we  pre- 
serve the  historical  remembrance  of  these  events,  and  cher- 
ish the  names  of  the  noble  and  gallant  men  <  of  '7G,  who 
perilled  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  while  we 
bear  in  mind  the  price  of  this  freedom  itself,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  memory  of  an  ardent  youth,  who,  at  14  years  of 
age,  rushed  into  one  of  the  earliest  battles  of  the  revolution, 
and  shared  in  the  contest  for  our  independence.  A  man 
who  was  spared  by  Providence  to  live  through  a  long  life 
of  usefulness  and  high  honor,  and  has  just  descended  to  the 
tomb,  as  we  learn  within  the  week,  at  the  patriarchal  age 
of  79.     I  allude  to  Andrew  Jackson. 
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The  Direct  Agency  of  the  English  Government  in  the 
employment  op  the  il-tdians  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
By  William  \V.  Campbell.  Read  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
October  7th.  '  , 

Nearly  forty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  a  young  man  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the 
iViohawkf  who  was  destined  to  exert  a  greater  influence  than 
any  other  individual  since  the  settlement  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  over  the  Indians  who  dwelt  within  its  borders. 
He  was  in  early  manhood,  but  little  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  entrusted  with  an  extensive  and  important 
agency.  He  was  of  a  good  family — an  Irishman  by  birth — 
a  nephew  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  had  charge  of  a  large 
landed  property  belonging  to  his  uncle,  which  was  situated 
in  that  vicinity.  He  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  for 
he  had  talent  and  opportunity  for  its  exercise.  He  early 
entered  the  Provincial  army — leading  sometimes  the  pro- 
vincial troops,  and  sometimes  the  warriors  of  the  Six 
Nations.  In  1755  lie  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
French  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  New  York.  The  English 
Government  created  him  a  Baronet,  and  granted  him  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  he  was  appoint  e8  a  Superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  Northern  Provinces,  with  a  salary  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  fame  and  the  fortune  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  were  made. 

He  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  important  duties 
down  to  the  period  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  stern  and 
determined  purpose,  but  urbane  and  conciliatory  when 
necessary,  and  held  a  controlling  influence  over  the  Indians 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the   frontier.     For  nearly 
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twenty  years  he  resided  at  his  place,  called  Fort  Johnson, 
and  which  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Amsterdam.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Johnson  Hall,  near  the  village  of  Johnstown,  and  where 
he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1774,  an  Indian  council  was  called  at  Johnson  Hall, 
and  besides  a  large  number  of  the  Six  Nations  there  assem- 
bled at  his  house,  Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  consideration  and  influence  in  the  Province. 
During  the  sitting  of  this  Council,  on  the  11th  July,  1774, 
Sir  William  died  suddenly.  He  had  been,  it  is  said,  previ- 
ously unwell,  and  the  exertion  which  he  made  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear.  It  was  alleged  at  the  time,  by  those 
who  espoused  the  American  cause,  that  he  purposely  hast- 
ened his  death,  having  determined  never  to  lead  his  Indian 
warriors  against  a  people  with  whom  he  had  so  long  dwelt 
on  the  most  friendly  terms — and  at  the  same  time,  being 
unwilling  to  disregard  the  instructions  and  wishes  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  had  so  highly  honored  and  enriched  him. 

An  eye  witness  under  date  of 13lh  of  July,  1774,  thus  writes, 
"The  corpse  of  the  late  Sir  William  Johnson  was  carried 
from  Johnson  Hall  to  Johnstown,  and  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  in  the  church  which  he  erected,  attended  by  upwards 
of  two  thousand  persons  from  the  neighboring  country, 
with  the  Indians,  who  all  behaved  with  the  greatest  deco- 
rum, and  exhibited  the*most  lively  marks  of  real  sorrow. 
The  pall  was  supported  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  and  other  persons  of  note  who  happened  to  be  at 
Johnstown  at  that  time — and  on  their  return  from  the 
funeral  to  Johnson  Hall,  the  Indians  acquainted  Col.  Johnson 
that  they  would  perform  the  ceremony  of  condolence  the 
next  day."  They  wished,  they  said,  "  to  kindle  up  anew  the 
fires  at  Johnstown  and  Onandaga." 

Johnson  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  situated  upon  an  eminence,  and  overlooked 
the  village  and  the  church,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
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one  mile — and  the  scene  roast  have  been  one  of  an  impo- 
sing character,  as  the  long  funeral  procession  moved  slowly- 
down  the  winding  avenue,  conveying  to  its  last  resting  place 
all  that  remained  of  him  who  had  for  so  many  years  been 
the  first  man  upon  the  borders.  They  who  were  soon  after 
to  be  known  as  patriot  and  loyalist,  as  whig  and  tory, 
walked  side  by  side,  and  mingled  their  tears  together.  The 
dusky  Indian  warrior  bowed  his  head  in  sorrow  by  the  side 
of  the  pale  face,  with  whom  he  was  not  to  meet  again, 
except  in  the  fierce  and  bloody  contests  which  were  soon 
to  be  waged.  Some,  perhaps,  met  lor  the  first  time  after- 
wards in  bloody  strife  upon  the  same  ground  over  which 
t^iey  bore  the  corpse  of  the  good  old  chieftain. 

Thus  died  Sir  William  Johnson  ;  and  he  died  as  he  had 
lived,  surrounded  by  Indian  warriors.  The  Indian  Superin- 
tendency  was  to  pass  into  other  hands, and  new  and  perilous 
scenes  were  preparing  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  of 
New  York. 

Sir  William  Johnson  lefc  one  son,  Sir  John  Johnson,  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  ivhom  was  married  to  Col.  Daniel 
Clans,  and  the  other  to  Col.  Guy  Johnson.  The  latter  was 
a  distant  relative  of  .Sir  William,  and  for  thirty  years  had 
been  also  intimately  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs.  In 
1762,  then  being  a  Lieutenant  in  the  British  army,  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  William,  a  deputy  superintendent.  For 
some  time  previous  to  Vis  death.  Sir  William  seems  to  have 
felt  that  his  life  was  precarious,  and  deemed  it  a  matter  of 
great  importance  that  a  successor  should  be  appointed.  In 
April,  1774,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a 
pressing  letter  to  the  English  government,  strongly  urging 
such  an  appointment  at  once,  and  recommending  Col. 
Guy  Johnson.  He  spoke  of  the  duties  and  fatigues  grow- 
ing out  of  his  civil  and  military  employments,  and  observed 
that  they  had  drawn  upon  him  a  train  of  infirmities  which 
had  often  threatened  his  life,  and  at  best  had  rendered  it 
precarious.  *  1  have  often,*'  said  lie,  "carried  the  most  im- 
portant points  merely  through  personal  influence,  when  ail 
other  means  had  failed      If  tie  reibre,  I  have  the  least  claim 
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to  indulgence  in  support  of  the  application  of  the  Indians,  I 
cannot  withhold  my  warmest  recommendation  in  favor  of 
the  gentleman  they  wish  for — and  whilst  I  assure  your 
Lordship  that  I  rate  my  present  reputation  and  future  lame 
too  high  to  prostitute  it  for  interest  or  partiality,  would 
rather  hazard  the  imputation  of  both  than  refuse  my  testi- 
mony towards  a  measure  that  may  benefit  the  public  when 
I  am  no  more." 

The  recommendation  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  procured 
the  appointment  of  Col.  Guy  Johnson  as  his  successor.  The 
place  was  one  of  great  power  and  responsibility.  There 
were  within  the  department  at  that  time,  130.000  Indians, 
of  whom  25,420  were  lighting  men.  The  Six  Nations  num- 
bered about  10,000,  and  had  two  thousand  bold  and  skilful 
warriors.  The  whole  population  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  in  1774  was  162,251,  and  an  estimate  of  the  militia 
was  32,000.  In  1771,  the  county  of  Albany,  then  embracing 
all  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  Province,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  on  to  the  great  cata- 
ract of  Niagara,  contained  only  3S,fe29  inhabitants. 

In  1772,  the  county  of  Tryon,  named  after  the  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  was  formed,  and  it  embraced  the 
whole  section  of  the  State  west  of  a  north  and  south  line 
running  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  present  county  of 
Schoharie.  It  contained,  probably,  a  population  of  i0,000. 
Johnstown  was  the  county  town.  There  was  no  section  of 
the  country  which  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  Indians  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
latter  county.  The  population  was  sparse,  and  they  were 
exposed  upon  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north,  and  had 
in  their  midst,  and  immediately  around  them,  an  Indian 
population  equal  in  number  to  their  own.  If  we  consider 
that  there  were  more  than  twenty-live  thousand  Indian 
warriors,  in  some  measure  under  the  control  of  the  Super- 
intendent located  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  if  the  Indians  should  be  prevailed  upon 
vo  take  part  in  the  contest  then  about  commencing,  the 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  one  of  extreme  peril. 
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It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  interest,  therefore,  that  they 
learned  that  the  new  Superintendent  had  called  an  Indian 
Council,  to  be  held  at  Guy  Park,  his  place  of  residence,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1778. 

The  political  elements  were  all  in  motion.  Tories  and 
whigs  were  arraying  themselves  and  preparing  for  the  issue. 
As  early  as  August.  .1774,  the  inhabitants,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Palatine,  had  resolved,  among  other  things,  that 
they  deeply  sympathized  with  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
who  were  suffering  under  the  oppressive  act  for  blocking 
up  the  port,  and  they  added,  "  we  will  join  and  unite  with 
our  brethren  of  the  rest,  of  this  colony  in  any  thing  tending 
to  support  and  defend  our  rights  and  liberties. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  and  just  previous  to  the  In- 
dian council  at  Guy  Park,  Col.  Guy  Johnson,  the  Superin- 
tendent addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  magistrates 
and  committees  of  the  western  districts. — "  Gentlemen,  I 
have  lately  had  repeated  accounts  that  a  body  of  New  En- 
glanders,  or  other  men,  were  to  come  and  seize  and  carry 
away  my  person  and  attack  our  family  under  color  of  ma- 
licious insinuations — that  I  intended  to  set  the  Indians  upon 
the  people.  Men  of  sense  and  character  know  that  my 
office  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  promote  peace  amongst 
the  Six  Nations,  and  prevent  their  entering  into  any  such 
disputes.  This  I  effected  last  year,  when  they  were  much 
vexed  about  the  attack  made  upon  the  Shawnese,  and  I, 
last  winter,  appointed  thorn  to  meet  me  this  month*  to 
receive  the  answer  of  'he  Virginians.  All  men  must  allow 
that  if  the  Indians  find  their  council  fire  disturbed  and  their 
Superintendent  insulted,  they  will  take  a  dreadful  revenge. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  people  to  prevent  this,  and  to 
satisfy  any  who  may  have  been  injured,  and  that  their  sus- 
picion^ and  the  allegations  they  have  collected  against  me, 
are  false,  and  inconsistent  with  my  character  and  office.  I 
recommend  this  to  you  as  highly  necessary  at  1  his  time,  as 
my  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  self  preser- 
vation, has  obliged  me  to  fortify  my  house,  and  keep  men 
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armed  for  my  defence;  till  these  idle  and  malicious  reports 
are  removed." 

The  committee,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  ob- 
served very  truly,  that  they  had  an  open  enemy  before  their 
faces,  and  treacherous  friends  at  their  back,  but  they  re- 
solved that  the  conduct  of  (Jol.  Johnson  was  alarming, 
arbitrary  and  unwarrantable*  inasmuch  as  he  was  stopping 
and  searching  travellers  upon  the  king's  highway,  and  they 
added  that  they  would  "  defend  their  freedom  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes." 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1775,  the  Indian  council  convened 
at  Guy  Park,  but  the  Mohawks  alone  were  in  attendance. 
A  delegation  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  also  present, 
and  contradicted  the  report  which  had  been  freely  circula- 
ted among  the  Indians,  that  there  was  an  intention  to  seize 
the  Superintendent. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  council  which  had  been  held  at 
his  house,  yet  professing  to  be  desirous  to  promote  peace 
between  the  Indians  and  the  inhabitants,  Guy  Johnson  had 
called  another  council  to  meet  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  Under  pretence  of  meeting  the  Indians  in  this 
council,  he  removed  his  whole  family  and  retinue  to  Cos- 
by's  manor,  a  little  above  the  German  Flatts.  Here  he 
was  waited  upon  by  another  delegation  from  the  committee, 
and  in  answer  to  a  communication  they  addressed  to  him, 
among  other  things,  he  observed  : — ""  I  am  glad  to  find  my 
calling  a  congress  on  the  frontier  gives  satisfaction.  This 
was  principally  my  design,  though  I  cannot  suiiiciently  ex- 
press my  surprise  at  those,  who  have  either  through  malice 
or  ignorance,  misconstrued  my  intentions,  and  supposed 
me  capable  of  setting  the  Indians  on  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants of  this  county.  The  interest  our  family  has  in  this 
county,  and  my  own  is  considerable,  and  they  have  been 
its  best  benefactors;  and  malicious  charges,  therefore,  to 
their  prejudice,  are  highly  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  totally 
suppressed  ;"  and  he  concluded  by  stating,  "  I  am  very  sor- 
ry that  such  idle  and  injurious  reports  meet  with  any  en- 
couragement.    1  rely  on  you,  gentlemen,  to  exert  yourselves 
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in  discontinuing  them,  and  am  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  assuring  the  people  of  a  county  1  regard,  that  they  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  endeavors,  but  I  shall  al- 
ways be  glad  to  promote  their  true  interest." 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  addressed  a  letter 
to  Col.  Johnson,  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  his  reply,  writ- 
ten from  fort  Stanwix,  he  says,  '*  I  trust  I  shall  always 
manifest  more  humanity  than  to  promote  the  destruction 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants,  or  a  colony  to  which  I  have 
been  always  warmly  attached,  a  declaration  that  must  ap- 
pear perfectly  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  honor 
and  principle."  Among  the  Documents  obtained  by  the 
Historical  Agent  of  this  State,  are  copies  of  those  letters, 
taken  trom  drafts  and  originals  in  the  State  Paper  Ofhce,  at 
London,  and  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  question  of 
the  agency  of  the  government  in  the  employment  of  the  In- 
dians. 

One  of  these  is  a  letter  from  Guy  Johnson  to  lord  Dar- 
mouth,  the  Secretary,  dated  at  Montreal,  12th  October,  1775, 
and  after  reading  the  letters  of  the  Superintendent  to  the 
Committee  of  Tryon  county,  and  to  the  Provincial  Congress, 
we  might  exclaim,  with  Hamlet,  "  look  here  on  this  picture 
and  on  this."  After  enumerating  his  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments, and  repeating  to  his  lordship  the  reports, 
that  it  was  determined  to  seize  upon  his  person  at  Guy  Park, 
and  that  he  had  convened  an  Indian  council  there,  in  May, 
he  adds — "  And  having  then  received  secret  instructions 
from  General  Gage  respecting  the  measures  I  had  to  take, 
I  left  home  the  last  of  that  month,  and  by  the  help  of  a  body 
of  white  men  and  Indians,  arrived,  with  great  difficulty,  at 
Ontario,  where,  in  a  little  time,  I  assembled  1455  Indians, 
and  adjusted  matters  with  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  agreed  to  delend  the  communication  and  assist  his 
majesty's  troops  in  their  operations.  The  beginning  of  July, 
I  set  out  for  this  place,  with  a  chosen  body  of  them,  and 
rangers  to  the  number  of  220,  not  being  able  to  get  any 
craft  or  even  provisions  for  more,  and  arrived  here  the  17th 
of  that  month,  and  soon  after  convened  a  second  body  of 
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the  northern  confederacy,  to  the  amount  of  1700,  and  up- 
ward.-, who  entered  into  the  same  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing they  had  declined  coining  in  some  time  before  on 
Gov.  Carleton's  requisition,  their  minds  having  been  corrupt- 
ed by  New  England  emissaries." 

And  thus,  at  the  very  time  he  was  writing  the  letters  to 
the  committees,  and  protesting  that  he  had  no  intentions  of 
engaging  the  Indians  in  the  contest,  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion the  secret  instructions  of  Gen.  Gage,  under  which  he 
was  acting,  and  in  pursuance  of  which,  he  arranged  with 
more  than  three  thousand  warriors  to  take  up  the  hatchet. . 

The  other  two  letters  to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  from 
Lord  Dartmouth  to  Col.  Johnson,  and  they  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  active  agency  of  the  English  government  in 
the  employment  of  the  Indians.  The  first  letter  is  dated 
5th  July,  1775,  and  is  as  follows  : — "  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  the  17th  of  March,  No.  7,  and  have  laid  it  before 
the  King.  The  present  state  of  affairs  in  his  majesty's  col- 
onies, in  which  an  unnatural  rebellion  has  broke  out,  that 
threathened  to  overturn  the  constitution,  precludes  all  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  In- 
dians under  your  protection.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
any  measures  which  the  King  may  think  fit  to  take,  for. 
redressing  the  injuries  they  complain  of  respecting  their 
lands,  can,  in  the  present  moment,  be  attended  with  any 
effect.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  that  you  should  assure 
them  in  the  strongest  terms  of  his  majesty's  firm  resolu- 
tion to  protect  them  and  preserve  them  in  all  their 
rights,  and  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  you  should 
exert  the  utmost  vigilance  to  discover  whether  any  artifices 
are  used  to  engage  them  in  the  support  of  the  rebellious 
proceedings  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  to  counteract  such 
treachery,  and  to  keep  them  in  such  a  state  of  affection 
and  attachment  to  the  King,  as  that  his  majesty  may  rely 
upon  their  assistance  in  any  case  in  which  it  may  be  ne- 
ces'sary  to  require  it." 

On  the  21th  of  July,  Lord  Dartmouth  wrote  the  second 
letter-— ID   days  after  writing  the  first,  and  during  which 
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time  the 'news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  reached 
London. 

u  Sir,  I  have  already  in  my  letter  to  yon  of  the  5th  inst., 
hinted  that  the  time  might  possibly  come  when  the  King, 
relying  upon  the  attachment  of  his  faithful  allies,  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians,  might  be  under  the  necessity  of 
calling  upon  them  for  their  aid  and  assistance  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  America.  The  unnatural  rebellion  now  ra- 
ging there,  calls  for  every  effort  to  suppress  it,  and  the  in- 
telligence his  majesty  has  received  of  the  rebels  having 
excited  the  Indians  to  take  a  part,  and  of  their  having  actu- 
ally engaged  a  body  of  them  in  arms  to  support  their  rebel- 
lion, justifies  the  resolution  his  majesty  has  taken  of  requi- 
ring the  assistance  of  bis  faithful  adherents,  the  Six  Nations. 

It  is,  therefore,  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do  lose 
no  time  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  induce  them  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  his  majesty's  rebellious  subjects,  in 
America,  and  to  engage  them  in  his  majesty's  service,  upon 
such  plan  as  shall  be  suggested  to  you  by  General  Gage, 
to  whom  this  letter  is  sent,  accompanied  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  goods  for  presents  to  them,  upon  this  important 
occasion. 

Whether  the  engaging  the  Six  Nations  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  his  majesty's  government,  is  most  likely  to  be 
effected  by  separate  neeoeiations  with  the  chiefs,  or  in  a 
general  council  assembled  for  the  purpose,  must  be  left  to 
your  judgment,  but  at  all  events,  as  it  is  a  service  of  very 
great  importance,  you  will  not  fail  to  exert  every  effort 
that  may  tend  to  accomplish  it.  and  to  use  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  activity  in  the  execution  of  the  views  I  have 
now  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you.         I  am,  &c, 

Dartmouth." 

These  letters  settle  the  question  as  to  the  direct  agency 
of  the  English  government  in  the  employment  of  the  In- 
dians. The  directions  are  peremptory  in  their  language, 
and  admit  of  no  discretion.  Jt  was  the  command  of  George 
the  third,  that  the  Indians  should  be  employed,  and  the  Se- 
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cretary  lays  Jhe  command  upon  the  Indian  Superintendent. 
With  how  much  faithfulness  and  zeal  that  Superintendent 
executed  the  command,  is  known  to  all  who  have  looked 
into  the  history  of  the  war,  as  it  was  carried  on  upon  the 
borders. 

But  it  is  alleged  in  justification,  that  the  rebels  had  insti- 
gated the  Indians  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  their  behalf. 
A  few  of  the  Stoekbridge  tribe  did  early  join  the  Continental 
army;  but  they  were  few  in  number  and  comparatively  a 
civilized  people.  I  have  searched  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  and  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  letter  or  a  speech  or 
even  a  secret  resolve  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  the 
Indians,  but  there  are  letters,  and  speeches,  and  resolves 
innumerable  in  favor  of  a  strict  neutrality. 

At  the  Council  of  Guy  Park  in  May,  1775,  the  gentlemen 
who  attended  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of 
Tryon  County  stated  in  their  speech,  that  they  desired 
peace  with  the  Indians,  and  in  the  reply,  the  Indians  said, 
"  Brothers,  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  you  speak  and  hear 
you  confirm  the  old  friendship  of  our  forefathers  which  wre 
intend  to  abide  by  and  thank  you  for  the  same.'' 

At  the  same  time,  the  Magistrates  and  Committees  of 
Schenectady  and  Albany,  in  a  reply  to  a  speech  of  the  prin- 
cipal Mohawk  chief,  made  in  behalf  of  his  tribe,  said, 

"Brothers,  we  are  extremely  well  satisfied  to  hear  that 
you  have  no  inclination  or  purpose  to  interfere  in  the  dis- 
pute between  old  England  and  America,  for  you  must  not 
understand  that  it  is  with  Boston  alone,  it  is  between  old 
England  and  all  her  colonies.  The  people  here  are  op- 
pressed by  old  England,  and  she  sends  over  troops  among 
us,  to  destroy  us.  This  is  the  reason  our  people  are  all  in 
alarm  to  defend  themselves.  They  intend  no  hostilities 
against  you.  Do  you  continue  peaceable,  and  you  need 
apprehend  no  dangc  r.  It  is  a  dispute  wherein  you  have 
nothing  to  do.  Do  not  you  disturb  any  of  our  people,  and 
depend  upon  it  they  will  leave  you  in  peace/' 

In  a  communication  to  Guy  Johnson,  under  the  same  date 
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May  23rdtthe  Albany  Commit;  ee  sny — "  We  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  importance  of  your  office  as  Siiperintehdant,  and  have 
been  perfectly  easy,  with  respect  to  any  suspicions  of  the 
Indians  taking  a  part  in  the  present  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  knowing  thf  m  to  be  a  people  of 
too  much  sagacity,  to  engage  with  the  whole  continent  in  a 
controversy  that  they  can  profit  nothing  by." 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  1775.  a  conference  was  had  at 
Albany,  between  the  Committees  and  a  few  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  at  which  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
Continental  Congress  were  present.  In  their  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  Indians,  the  Committee  among  other  things 
say, 

"  Brothers,  attend !  In  your  speech  you  further  observed, 
that  you  had  long  since  taken  a  resolution  to  take  no  active 
part  in  the  present  contest  for  liberty.  We  do  not  offer  to 
censure  you  for  yoar  conduct,  but  admire  your  wisdom, 
praise  your  pacific  disposition,  and  hope  that  you  will  have 
fortitude  to  maintain  and  persevere  in  it." 

On  the  10th  day  of  .June,  1775,  the  delegates  from  New 
York  in  the  Continental  Congress,  Philip  Livingston,  Fran- 
cis Lewis,  James  Duane,  William  Floyd,  and  John  Alsop, 
addressed  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Provincial 
^Congress  of  New  York,  in  which  they  say.  "  We  shall  not 
fail  to  attend  to  what  you  suggest  concerning  the  Indians. 
This  is  an  object  to  our  Colony  of  the  highest  moment,  and 
we  hope  in  due  time  it  will  be  considered  by  Congress. 
We  think  the  Indians  will  not  be  disposed  to  engage  in 
this  unhappy  quarrel,  unless  deceived  and  deluded  by  mis- 
representation, and  this  with  vigilance  and  care  on  our 
part  can  be  prevented.  As  one  step  towards  it  which  we 
much  applaud,  are  the  assurances  you  have  given  the  Su- 
perintcndant  of  his  safety." 

The  proof  could  be  multiplied  if  necessary,  by  many 
such  extracts  from  the  letters,  speeches  and  proceedings  of 
the  various  public  bodies,  which  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  English  government 
understood  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  and  could  not  have 
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failed  to  foresee,  that  their  employment  "would  make  the 
war  one  almost  of  extermination  upon  the  borders.  That 
the  tomahawk,  the  scalping  knife,  and  the  fire-brand  would 
do  their  fearful  work,  not  alone  on  the  field  of  battle, 
where  armed  men  meet,  but  also  among  the  women  and 
children,  in  the  homes  of  the  unarmed  and  defenceless. 

Such  reflections  must  have  forced  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  the  English  Secretary,  when  he  perused  his 
letter  of  the  19th  of  July  1775,  and  he  felt  called  upon  to 
give  some  excuse  for  the  course  which  his  king  and  govern- 
ment had  determined  to  pursue. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  departure  of  the  Indians 
with  Gen.  Johnson  in  the  summer  of  1775.  Few  of  the 
Mohawks  ever  returned  to  dwell  in  their  homes  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river  which  bears  their  name.  The  graves 
of  their  ancestors  were  abandoned.  Their  Council  fires 
were  extinguished.  That  they  should  remain  attached  to 
the  English  Government  is  by  no  means  strange,  for  they 
had  been  their  allies  in  war,  and  their  dependants  in  peace, 
and  the  chain  of  friendship  had  been  brightened  by  con- 
stant use  for  more  than  an  hundred  years.  They  returned 
however  as  enemies,  and  with  the  other  confederated  tribes 
laid  waste  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Year  after  year  they  swept  over  the  vallies  of 
the  Schoharie,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Susquehanna,  until 
there  was  scarcely  a  spot  remaining,  where  the  destroyer 
had  not  left  the  impression  of  his  footsteps.  It  is  impossi- 
ble now  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Six 
Nations,  had  they  remained  neutral  in  the  revolutionary 
contest.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however,  that  their  final 
removal  from  the  land  they  had  so  long  inhabited  would 
have  been  delayed.  If  their  employment  by  the  English 
Government  was  disastrous  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tier, it  was  equally  so  to  the  Indians  themselves.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Oneidas  refused  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  the  Americans.  When  hostilities  commenced  on 
the  part  of  the  other  tribes,  the  bond  of  union  which  had 
for  so  long  a  time  bound  together  the  Six    Nations,  was 
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severed,  never  more  to  be  re-united.  The  great  council 
fire  which  had  burned  so  long  at  Onondaga  went  out  never 
again  to  be  rekindled.  The  fame  and  the  power  of  that  dis- 
tinguished confederacy  which  had  been  known  and  felt  over 
the  whole  of  North  America,  were  thereafter  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  things  that  were.  Their  country  was  overrun 
by  invading  armies;  their  villages  were  destroyed ;  and  their 
cultivated  fields  were  laid  waste.  During  the  long  years 
of  the  war,  many  a  warrior  fell  in  battle  ;  others  died  from 
want  and  its  consequent  diseases.  Their  pleasant  homes 
alike  with  those  of  the  pale  faces,  were  made  desolate.  ; 

With  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  tide  of  emigration  set 
in  upon  their  country  with  resistless  force ;  and  like  the 
other  aborigines  they  have  gradually  faded  away  before  its 
advance. 

Some  found  a  home  in  Canada  under  the  protection  of 
that  Government  which  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  take 
up  the  hatchet,  and  there  their  descendants  are  still  found. 

A  few  yet  remain  upon  the  soil  of  their  fathers,  but  they 
are  imperfect  representations,  of  that  proud  and  warlike 
people,  who  by  their  prowess  and  skill,  earned  from  the 
early  Colonists  the  appellation  of  the  Romans  of  North 
America. 
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Memorial   submitted  and  read  by  Ma.  William  W.  Camp- 
bell, Nov.  4th. 

To  the  Senate  and  House   of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  converted : 

The  Memorial  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
respectfully  showeth  :  That  in  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  central  and  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  then  comprising  the  county  of  Tryon, 
was  a  frontier  sparsely  inhabited,  and  exposed  to  incursions 
of  Indians  and  British  troops  ;  that  on  the  5th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 177G,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  militia  of  Tryon  county  be  formed 
into  a  brigade  separated  from  the  militia  of  Albany:  and 
whereas,  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Esq.  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
appointed  the  Brigadier  General  of  the  brigade  of  militia  of 
Tryon  county,  as  well  from  his  military  rank  in  that  county, 
as  from  his  great  merit  and  many  exertions  in  the  present 
glorious  struggle  for  liberty.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Esq.  be 
appointed  Brigadier  General  of  the  militia  of  Tryon  county, 
and  that  a  commission  issue  to  him  accordingly  for  that 
purpose." 

That  General  Herkimer  entered  upon  the  actual  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1777,  when  New 
York  was  assailed  t>n  every  side  by  the  enemy,  issued  the 
following  proclamation: 

"  Whereas,  It  appears  certain  that  the  enemy,  of  about 
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two  thousand  strong,  christians  and  savages,  have  arrived 
at  Oswego  with  the  intention  to  invade  our  frontiers,  I 
think  it  proper  and  most  necessary  tor  the  defence  of  our 
country,  and  it,  shall  be  ordered  by  me  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
approaches,  that  every  male  person  being  in  health,  from 
16  to  60  years  of  age.  in  this  our  county,  shall,  as  in  duty 
bound,  repair  immediately,  with  arms  and  accoutrements, 
to  the  place  to  be  appointed  in  my  orders,  and  will  then 
march  to  oppose  the  enemy  with  vigor,  as  true  patriots,  for 
the  just  defence  of  their  country.  And  those  that  are  above 
60  years,  or  really  unwell,  and  incapable  to  march,  shall 
there  assemble  also,  armed,  at  the  respective  places,  when 
women  and  children  will  be  gathered  together,  in  order  for 
defence  against  the  enemy,  if  attacked,  as  much  as  lies  in 
their  power.  But  concerning  the  disaffected  and  who  will 
not  directly  obey  such  orders,  they  shall  be  taken  along 
with  their  arms,  secured  under  guard  to  join  the  main  body. 
And  as  such  an  invasion  regards  every  friend  to  the  country 
in  general,  but  of  this  county  in  particular,  to  show  his 
zeal  and  well  affected  spirit  in  actual  defence  of  the  same  ; 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  those  who  by 
former  commissions  or  otherwise,  have  been  exempted  from 
any  other  military  duty,  are  requested  to  repair  also,  when 
called,  to  such  place  as  shall  be  appointed,  and  join  to 
repulse  our  foes.  Not  doubting  that  the  Almighty  Power 
upon  our  humble  prayer  and  sincere  trust  in  him,  will  gra- 
ciously succour  our  arms  in  battle  for  our  just  cause,  and 
victory  cannot  fail  on  our  side." 

That,  under  that  proclamation  of  the  sturdy  old  Republi- 
can General,  every  able  bodied  Whig  citizen  of  the  county 
of  Tryon,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  followed  him  to  the 
bloody  field  of  Oriskany.  That  on  the  0th  of  August,  1777, 
General  Herkimer  received  a  wound  which  caused  his 
death  in  a  few  days  thereafter.  On  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Continental  Congress,  referring  to  the  siego 
of  Fort  Schuyler  or  Fort  Stanwix,  observe  : 

15* 
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M  The  gallantry  of  the  commander  and  garrison  of  that 
fort,  and  the  distinguished  bravery  of  General  Herkimer  and 
his  militia,  have  already  been  productive  of  the  most  desi- 
rable consequences." 

In  the  month  of  October  following,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress voted  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory — and  they 
forwarded  the  resolution  to  New  York,  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Every  mark  of  distinction  shewn  to  the  memory  of  such 
illustrious  men  as  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  country,  reflects  real  honor  on  those  who 
pay  the  grateful  tribute,  and  by  holding  up  to  others  the 
prospect  cf  fame  and  immortality,  will  animate  them  to 
tread  in  the  same  path." 

The  letter  and  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  the  Tryon 
County  Committee  of  Safety,  by  that  distinguished  and  able 
patriot,  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  and  he  added  : 

"  Enclosed  you  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  resolve  of 
Congress,  for  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  your 
late  gallant  general.  While  with  you  I  lament  the  causes, 
I  am  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  great  and  justly 
merited  honor  the  Continent  has,  in  this  instance,  paid  to 
the  memory  of  that  brave  man."  It  will  hardly  be  .credited 
that  this  obligation  of  the  Government,  voluntarily  entered 
into,  has  never  been  fulfilled,  and  that  for  nearly  seventy 
years  the  ashes  of  General  Herkimer  have  rested  in  obscu- 
rity, near  the  place  of  his  residence  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
There  they  lie  buried  in  the  hill-side,  at  a  point  overlooking 
to  a  great  extent,  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
But  there  is  no  monument  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
living  millions  who  throng  that  great  travelled  thoroughfare. 
A  small,  rough  and  unhewn  head-stone,  without  figure  or 
letter  of  any  description,  alone  marks  the  place  of  his  sep- 
ulture. 

Your  memorialists  would,  therefore,  respectfully  but 
earnestly  request  your  honorable  body  to  carry  into  ellcct 
the  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777,  and  to 
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appropriate  the  sum  of  8500,  and  interest  from  that  date, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  General  Nicholas  Herkimer.     And  as  in  duty 
bound,  they  will  ever  pray,  etc. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

william;  w.  campbell,  ) 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE,      f  Committee. 
HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT,  ) 

New  York,  Nov.  4,  1845. 

On  motion  it  was  Resolved,  that  the  Memorial  be  adopted, 
and  that  Mr.  Campbell  be  requested  to  present  the  same  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Signed,  ALBERT  GALLATIN,  President. 

Charles  Welford,  Recording  Secretary,  pro.  tern. 

In  a  worn  Revolutionary  document,  presented  with  the 
above  memorial,  is  a  letter  from  Geo.  Clinton,  which  is 
transcribed  above,  and  also  the  following  resolution  of  Con- 
gress and  letter  from  its  President. 

<  In  Congress,  Oct.  4th,  1776. 
Resolved,  That  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  York 
be  desired  to  erect  a  monument  at  Continental  expense, 
of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Brigadier  Herkimer,  commanding  the  militia  of  Tryon 
county,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  was  killed  fighting 
gallantly  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  these  States. 
By  order  of  Congress. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President.     . 

Yorktoicn,  Penn.,  Oct.  5th,  1777. 
Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  you  the  enclosed 
resolve  of  Congress,  from  which  you  will  perceive  it  is  their 
desire  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Brigadier  General  Herkimer,  and  that  they  request 
you  will  take  proper  measures  for  carrying  the  resolve  in 
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elocution— they  have  for  this  purpose  voted  five  hundred 
dollars.  Every  mark  of  distinctioo.  shewn  to  the  memory 
of  such  illustrious  men  as  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  reflects  real  honor  on  those 
who  pay  the  grateful  tribute,  and  by  holding  up  to  others 
the  prospect  of  fame  and  immortaility,  will  animate  them 
to  tread  in  the  same  path. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obed*  t  and  very  humble  serv't, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President 
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Memoir  of  Samuel  Osgood,  Presented  with  Selections  from 
his  Correspondence  ;  by  Osgood  Field,  and  read  by  the 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary,  December  2. 

Samuel  Osgood  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  the  3d  of 
February,  1748,  old  style.  After  graduating  at  Harvard 
University  in  1770,  he  commenced  a  theological  course,  in- 
tending to  enter  the  ministry,  but  ill  health  soon  obliged  him 
to  relinquish  his  studies.  In  the  year  1774,  when  the  times 
wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  the  town  of  Andover  appointed  him 
their  delegate  to  Congress.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
Osgood  having  the  command  of  a  company  of  minute  men, 
marched  with  them  to  Lexington,  and  thence  to  Cambridge, 
in  pursuit  of  the  British  troops ;  the  latter  place  having 
been  made  the  point  of  rendezvous  of  the  American  army. 
The  4th  series  of  the  American  Archives  contains  a  letter 
written  by  Osgood  on  the  12th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  as 
Major  of  Brigade,  addressed  to  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  stating  that  an  agreement  had  shortly 
before  been  entered  into  between  General  Gage  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  by  which  all  those  of  the 
latter  who  might  be  so  disposed,  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
with  their  baggage,  (excepting  arms  and  ammunition)  into 
the  country — that  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
the  Provincial  Congress,  confiding  in  the  good  faith  of  Gen. 
Gage,  had  passed  a  resolution  of  like  import  touching  those 
who  wished  to  enter  Boston  ;  but  that  a  sad  experience  had 
convinced  them  that  faith  was  not  kept,  and  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  town  according  to 
agreement.  It  was  therefore  humbly  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  suspend 
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the  resolution  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  until  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  agreement  of  Gen."  Gage  was  punctually 
fulfilled,  and  in  the  meantime  to  seize  all  the  Crown  officers 
and  known  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  the  Colonies,  to  be 
liberated  when  it  should  be  judged  reasonable  by  the 
Congress,  and  also  to  recommend  the  like  mode  of  conduct 
to  their  sister  Colonies.  The  Council  of  War  reported  in 
favor  of  this  measure  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  by  whom 
the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  who  thereupon  directed  General  Ward 
"  not  to  suffer  any  provisions  or  effects,  excepting  furniture 
and  clothing,  to  be  carried  into  the  town  of  Boston,  so  long 
as  General  Gage  should  suffer  the  persons  or  effects  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  contrary  to  his  plighted  faith, 
to  be  restrained."  General  Ward,  the  commander  in-chief, 
appointed  Osgood  one  of  his  aids,  in  which  situation  he 
continued  till  February,  1776,  when  notwithstanding  the 
offer  of  the  command  of  a  regiment,  he  left  the  army  to  take 
his  place  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War. 
He  was  continued  by  the  town  of  Andover  in  this  situation 
till  the  year  1780,  when  the  State  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  upon  the  first  election  under  it,  the  county  of  Essex 
returned  him  as  a  Senator. 

In  the  year  1780,  the  affairs  of  the  country  seemed  to 
have  been  brought  to  a  disastrous  crisis.  The  old  paper  mo- 
ney had  become  almost  valueless,  and  no  longer  served  to 
sustain  the  army  in  the  field.  Congress  directed  a  new 
issue,  and  allotted  it  among  the  states,  requiring  each 
to  furnish  its  proportion  of  specific  supplies.  Osgood  was, 
at  this  time,  appointed  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  three, 
and  furnished  with  the  new  money  to  procure  and  forward 
weekly  the  supply  from  Massachusetts,  to  the  army.  Those 
who  were  not  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the  American 
cause,  predicted  that  the  Committee  would  be  unable,  with 
these^  means  alone,  to  execute  their  commission  ;  that  the 
new  money  was  no  better  than  the  old,  and  the  people 
would  not  take  it ;  and  some  feared  and   some  hoped   a 
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fatal  issue.  The  arrangements  vi  the  Committee,  however, 
succeeded  beyond  their  expectations.  The  paper  was  cir- 
culated, and  the  weekly  supplies  punctually  forwarded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Osgood  was  appointed  by  the  Le- 
gislature a  Delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
which  met  hi  Philadelphia.  He  was  for  some  time  the 
only  delegate  from  Massachusetts  in  that  body,  and  his 
name  frequently  occurs  in  Mr,  Madison's  Reports  of  the 
Debates.  In  the  year  1782,  he  was  appointed  to  head  a 
delegation  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  full  and  just  representation  of  the  public  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  of  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  respect- 
ing the  duty  on  imposts  and  prizes,  as  a  measure  essential 
to  the  safety  and  reputation  of  the  States.  This  resolution 
had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  passed  after  some 
opposition  ;  and  Theodorick  Bland,  of  S.  Carolina,  and  Ab- 
ner  Nash  were  associated  in  the  delegation  with  Mr.  Os-% 
good.  The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  had  refused  to 
grant  the  impost,  on  grounds,  which  at  this  day  appear 
somewhat  singular.  They  were,  1st..  The  inequality  of  the 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  imposts,  which  would  bear  hardest 
on  the  commercial  States,  and  particularly  on  Rhode  Island, 
as  being  the  most  commercial.     4 

2d.  The  inexpediency  of  admitting  to  collection  within 
the  State,  of  so  large  a  tax,  an  oilicer  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution and  unaccountable  to  the  authority  of  the  State  ; 
and  3dly,  the  danger  to  public  liberty  of  such  an  accession 
of  weight  to  the  Federal  Government.* 

Mr.  Osgood  continued  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion for  three  years  only.  No  member  being  allowed  to 
hold  his  seat  for  a  longer  term. 

On  his  return  to  Andover,  he  was  again  sent  to  the  State 
Legislature,  but  in  the  spring  of  1785  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  Congress  of  Confederation,  as  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.    Finding  that  it  was  required 
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of  the  three  Commissioners  to  give  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  severally,  he  refused  to  ask 
any  one  or  more  of  his  friends  to  be  his  security  for  so  large 
an  amount. 

The  Legislature  pf  Massachusetts  hearing  of  this,  not- 
withstanding his  opposition,  passed  a  resolution  of  both 
Houses,  declaring  that  the  State  would  be  his  security. 
Among  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  were 
many  of  his  political  enemies. 

He  refused,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer, 
which  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  accepted  the  necessary  bonds  offered  by  his 
friends.  He  continued  in  this  office,  his  associates  being 
Walter  Livingston  and  Arthur  Lee,  until  1789,  when  the 
departments  were  differently  arranged,  under  the  new 
Constitution,  and  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  then  urged  to  take  the  Comptroller- 
ship,  under  Hamilton,  but  refused. 

General  Washington,  who  had  been  intimate  with  him 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  offered  him  the  Post- 
master General's  department,  which  he  accepted.  In  July. 
1791,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  changed  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  resigned  this  post,  not  wishing  to  remove  his 
family  to  that  city. 

After  this,  Mr.  Osgood  returned  to  private  life,  which  he 
again  relinquished  in  1S00,  when  the  Republican  party, 
gaining  the  ascendency  in  New  York,  made  him  one  of 
their  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly,  who  elected  him 
their  Speaker.  He  was  again  returned  in  1801,  but  did 
not  meet  the  Legislature,  the  President  having  conferred 
on  him,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Supervisorship  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

This  office  was  abolished  a  few  months  afterwards,  and 
the  closing  of  its  complicated  transactions,  especially  of  the 
land  tax,  was  a  most  irksome  and  laborious  affair. 

His  time  after  this,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  Au- 
gust 12,  1813,  was  principally  devoted  to  literary  pursuits. 

The  works  which  he  published  were  mostly  of  a  religions 
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character.  Among  others, ik  Remarks  on  Daniel  and  Re- 
velations," '  A  Letter  on  Episcopacy,"  a  work  on  "  Chron- 
ology," an  octavo  volume  on  "  Theology  and  Metaphysics," 
and  three  letters  on  different  subjects,  addressed  to  J.  B. 
Romeyn,  tJ.  Osgood  and  A.  Armstrong. 
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OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  Two  ANCIENT  MArS  OF  NEW 
NeTHERLAND,  FOUND  IN  THE  RoYAL  ARCHIVES  AT  THE  HAGUE, 
IN  1841,    BY  J.    ROMEYN    BrODHEAD,    AGENT  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

New  York.     Read  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  December  2. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  publication,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Society,  of  fac-similes  of  two  ancient  maps  of 
New  Netherland,  discovered  at  the  Hague,  by  the  Histor- 
ical Agent  of  the  State,  while  prosecuting  his  researches 
there,  and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  at  Albany,  induces  me  to  believe  that 
some  further  details  respecting  the  circumstances  of  their 
discovery,  and  the  reasons  for  assigning  to  one  of  them  as 
early  a  date  as  1014,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  upon  being  made  aware 
of  the  objects  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  making  appli- 
cation for  permission  to  search  the  government  archives, 
directed  that  the  most  liberal  and  extended  facilities  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  would  admit,  should  be  allow- 
ed me,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  carrying  out  the  instructions 
under  which  J  acted.  On  presenting  myself  at  the  Archives, 
I  accordingly  found  that  the  best  feeling  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  archivarius,  M.  de  Jonge,  and  his  deputy,  M.  de 
Zwaan,  who  both  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  facili- 
tate my  researches,  and  to  bring  to  light  every  scrap  of 
information  in  their  custody  relating  to  our  history  while 
a  Dutch  colony. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  do  this.   The  archives 
of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  Hague,   are  * 
among  the  richest  depositories  of  historical  information  to 
be  found  in  Europe.     The  proverbial  care  and  system  of 
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our  Dutch  ancestors,  12  perhaps  no  where  more  fully  illus- 
trated than  in  the  immense  collection  of  historical  records 
now  preserved  in  the  old  palace  of  the  States  General,  at 
the  Hague,  llac,  in  a  long  suite  of  apartments,  formerly 
the  scene  of  discussions  and  councils  affecting  the  peace 
and  policy  of  Europe ;  where  the  Stadholder  and  the 
States  General  were  often  called  upon  to  decide  questions, 
in  which  England,  and  France,  and  Spain,  the  Bishop  of 
Munster  and  the  Elector,  the  Vatican  and  the  Sultan,  were 
interested;  or  which  came  up  for  review  and  adjudication 
from  the  dependencies  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  far 
off  Indian  seas,  the  "Ultima  Thtile"  of  the  world  ; — where 
"were  once  read  the  despatches  of  the  victorious  Hein,  who 
wrenched  from  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Spaniard  the  un- 
righteous spoil  he  had  tern  from  the  unoffending  Mexican 
and  Peruvian — where  the  letters  of  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter 
— "  terror  oceanis  immensi " — told  the  story  of  the  humili- 
ation of  the  proud  ensign  of  St.  George — here,  in  the  gilded 
apartments  that  once  were  witnesses  of  the  pomp  and  pow- 
er of  the  Provinces,  are  now  preserved  the  decaying  memo- 
rials, which,  while  they  record  the  former  greatness  of  the 
Republic,  seem  to  repeat  in  mournful  tones  from  their  dusty 
shelves,  "the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah  !" 

Amidst  this  enormous  collection  of  Records,  where  two  cen- 
turies of  the  world's  history  is  embodied  and  preserved,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  annals  of  a  far  off  and  scarcely  noticed 
colony — scarcely  noticed,  at  least,  till  it  was  about  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  the  careless  Charles — should  occupy  a  com- 
paratively small  place.  Where  the  Elector  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Duke  of  Courland  usurp  whole  volumes,  the  colo- 
ny of  New  Netherland  modestly  claims  a  few  brief  and 
sparsely  scattered  notices.  No  prophetic  eye  seems  then 
to  have  foreseen  the  after  splendor  of  that  obscure  and 
humble  colony — that  now  grand  and  flourishing  empire. 

Occupied  with  transactions  and  events  nearer  home,  or 
if  with  the  affairs  of  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies,  with  affairs, 
at  least,  of  flourishing  and  valuable  colonies,  the  fate  and 
prospects  of  the  humbler  protege  of  the  West  India  Compa- 
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iiVi  itself  discovered  and  colonized,  as  it  were  by  an  acci- 
d«  nt,  gave  but  little  concern  to  their  High  Mightinesses, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  its  existence,  and  claimed 
but  little  space  in  their  voluminous  journals.  Had  the  re- 
cords of  that  Company  been  preserved  with  the  praisewor- 
thy care  displayed  in  regard  to  those  of  the  Government 
itself,  we  might,  indeed,  have  now  rejoiced  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  perfect  body  of  annals  that  any  modern 
state  can  boast  of  guarding.  But  a  careless  hand  was 
laid  on  treasures,  whose  very  antiquity  should  have  render- 
ed them  sacred.  The  very  reasons  given  in  the  order  for 
their  sale,  should  have  secured  their  preservation.  The 
shelves  of  the  West  India  house,  at  Amsterdam,  were  en- 
cumbered with  old  and  moth  eaten  papers,  and  room  was 
needed.  For  a  few  miserable  guilders,  the  records  we  had 
long  coveted  were  scattered  and  dispersed ;  and  the  shop- 
keeper and  tradesman  of  the  Rhine  wrapped  up  his  wares 
in  the  mutilated  despatches  of  the  Directors  of  New  Ne- 
therland. 

As  I  have  stated,  however,  the  government  records  at  the 
HaLrue,have  been  preserved  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity. 
Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  enriching  our  history  with 
the  West  India  Papers,  at  Amsterdam,  these  records  became 
still  more  valuable  :  and  no  pains  or  toil  was  spared  in 
extracting  and  transcribing  every  scrap  that  was  found 
illustrating  our  early  annals.  In  the  course  of  this  labo- 
rious investigation,  upwards  of  four  hundred  volumes  and 
bundles  of  papers,  many  of  them  decayed  and  worm  eaten, 
were  carefully  examined;  and  every  nook  and  cranny 
in  the  old  palace  was  searched,  to  find  whatever  it 
might  contain,  throwing  light  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery,  and  colonization,  and  progress  of  our  State.  It 
was  in  one  of  these  out  of  the  way  nooks  that  the  two 
maps  referred  to,  were  found. 

1  commenced  my  investigations,  by  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  Registers  of  the  States  General.  These  volumes 
contain  the  otiicial  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  ;  and  were  regarded  as  the  leading  guides  in 
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investigation.  The  Documents  and  separate  papers,  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  or  acted  upon  by  them,  were  either  filed 
away  in  the  Liasses,  or  deposited  in  what  is  termed  the 
"Loket  Kas,"  and  are  almost  invariably  marked  with  a 
date .  corresponding  with  that  of  their  reception  by  the 
States  General. 

In  searching  the  Registers  of  the  States  General,  the  first 
paper  found,  directly  bearing  upon  our  history,  or  rather  the. 
first  paper  in  which  the  name  of  "  New  Netherlands  occurs, 
was  a  minute*  stating  that  "  there   appeared  before  the 
meeting,  the  deputies  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants, 
who  had  discovered  and  found  the  New  Netherland,  situated 
in  America,  between  New  France  and  Virginia,  being  the 
sea  coasts  thereof,   lying  in  the  latitude  of  from  forty  to 
forty-five  degrees.     And  having  made  a  report  of  the  same, 
their  discovery  and  finding,  they  ask,  therefore,  an  act  of 
license  as  promised  in  the  published  decree  of  their  "  High 
Mightinesses,"  [the  general  decree  of  27th  March,  1G14] — 
whereupon  the  States  General  resolved  to  grant  the  peti- 
tioners the  exclusive  right  to  trade  for  three  years  to  the 
above  described  lands,  "  now  named. New  Netherland,  as  is 
to  be  seen  by  the  Figurative  Map  prepared  by  them."     In 
conformity  with  this  resolution,  a  formal  edict  or  grant  was 
drawn  up  in  favor  of  Gen-it  Jacobsen  Witssen,  and  the  other 
memorialists,  whose  names,  and  those  of  their  ships  and 
captains  are  inserted ;  and   this  edict  was  duly  enrolled  in 
the  Acte  Book  of  the    States   General. f     In  this  enrolled 
edict,  the  same   reference  is  made  to  a  Figurative  Map, 
prepared  by  the  memorialists.     But  to  neither  the  original 
resolution  in  the  Book  of  Minutes,  nor  to  the  enrolled  edict 
in  the  Acte  Boek,  was  there  any  map  whatever  attached. 

Both  the  resolution  and  the  enrolled  edict  referring  dis- 
tinctly to  a  "  Report,"  and  to  a  "  Map"  prepared  by  the 
memorialists,  I  made  a  diligent  search  in  the  "  Liasses,"  the 


♦Holland  Documents,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  vol. 
1.  p.  33.         t  Holland  Documents,  vol.  1.  p.  47. 
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usual  place  for  the  preservation  of  papers:  delivered  to  the 
States  General  But  no  report  nor  map  was  found  there. 
I  therefore  concluded  that  the  "  Report"  might  have  been  a 
verbal  one  :  but  as  a  map  had  been  distinctly  referred  to, 
I  trusted  it  would  eventually  be  found,  perhaps,  in  some 
other  place  of  deposit. 

Pursuing  my  examinations  of  the  Registers,  page  by 
page,  I  found  nothing  of  interest  to  us,  til)  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1G16,  about  two  years  afterwards.  Under  this 
date  there  was  found  a  minute,*  stating  that  Captain 
Cornelis  Hendricksen,  assisted  by  the  Notary,  Charles  Van 
Gelder,  appeared  before  the  meeting,  in  behalf  of  Gerrit 
Jacobsen  Witssen,  and  others,  "  Directors  of  New  Nether- 
land,  lying  in  America,  between  New  France  and  Virginia, 
and  extending  from  40  to  45  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
made  a  report  for  the  second  time,  of  his  having  discovered  a 
certain  land  and  bay,  with  three  rivers,  lying  in  the  latitude 
of  from  38  to  40  degrees,  as  is  more  clearly  to  be  seen  by 
the  Figurative  Map,  in  a  small  yacht  of.  about  1G  tons  bur- 
den, named  the  Onrust,"  &c.,  and  praying  for  a  special 
licence  to  trade  there  for  four  years,  in  conformity  to  the 
general  edict  of  27th  March,  1614.  Whereupon  the  States 
resolved  that  the  report  be  committed  to  writing,  and  handed 
in  to  them.  This  was  accordingly  done  the  next  day,  10th 
August,  lGlG:f  when  Captain  Hendricksen  reported,  in 
writing,  that  he  had  on  behalf  and  account  of  his  ship- 
owners, discovered  certain  lands,  a  bay  and  three  rivers,  in 
latitude  from  38  to  40  degrees,  &c.  &c.  In  this  paper, 
which  was  found  in  its  proper  place  of  deposit,  the  Liasses, 
there  was  no  special  reference  to  a  map,  nor  was  there  any 
annexed  to  the  original.  There  was,  however,  a  distinct 
reference  to  a  map  in  the  minute  of  the  States  of  the  18th 
August,  and  as  in  the  previous  instance  of  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1G14, 1  trusted  it  would  perhaps  be  found  in  some  other 
place  of  deposit. 


*  Holland  Documents,  vol.  1.  p.  53.     t  Holland  Documents,  vol.  1,  p.  59. 
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A  very  careful  search  through  the  Archives  was  therefore 
instituted,  which  resulted  after  several  days  severe  labor, 
in  the  discovery  of  two  maps,  in  a  pigeon  hole  in  a  large 
old-fashioned  oaken  bureau,  called  the  Loket  Kas  of  the 
States  General,  in  which  it  had  been  customary  to  deposit 
the  original  treaties  and  more  important  State  papers  of  the 
Republic.  These  two  maps  were  wrapped  up  in  an  envel- 
ope, and  endorsed  "Map  of  Florida."  Curious  to  see"  what 
sort  of  an  idea  the  Dutch  Geographers  had  of  our  southern 
peninsula,  I  opened  the  envelope  and  found,  much  to  my 
joy,  the  two  maps  which  I  took  to  be  the  ones  I  had  so  long 
been  looking  for.  One  was  a  map  on  parchment,  about 
two  feet  square,  and  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of 
art.  To  this  map  was  appended  the  original  memorial  pre- 
sented on  the  18th  of  August,  1616,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
general  ordinance  of  27th  March,  1614,  referred  to  in  the 
memorial.  The  map  had  no  mark  upon  it  by  which  its 
date  could  be  ascertained  ;  but  the  memorial  appended  to 
it  expressly  referred  to  "  the  Figurative  Map  hereto  an- 
nexed," and  it  being  thus  apparently  identified,  the  evidence 
seemed  to  be  conclusive  that  it  was  presented  to  the  States 
General  for  the  first  time,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1616.  The 
other  map  on  paper,  had  nothing  whatever  upon  it  by  which 
its  date  could  be  positively  ascertained.  It  was  therefore 
supposed  that  it  might  have  been  the  one  first  presented  to  the 
States  General  on  the  11th  October,  1614.  A  careful  com- 
parison, however,  of  these  two  maps,  with  the  grant  of  11th 
October,  1614,  and  with  the  memorial  presented  on  the  18th 
August,  1616,  induces  me  to  think  that  the  parchment  map 
was  the  one  presented  in  October,  1614,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  application  being  made  to  the  States  General. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  "Direc- 
tors of  New  Netherland"  who  appeared  before  the  States 
General,  reported  that  they  had  discovered  certain  lands  in 
America  lying  on  the  sea  coast,  between  New  France  and 
Virginia,  in  latitude  from  40  to  46  degrees,  and  that  the 
minute  refers  to  a  u  Figurative  Map"  prepared  by  them,  as 
more  fully   exhibiting  these  discoveries.     The  parchment 
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map  extends  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  ia  Latitude  37  de- 
^rre» is,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  latitude  49  degrees,  and 
shows  very  fully,  and  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  out- 
line of  the  coast  of  New  Netherland,  as  then  claimed,  be- 
tween 40  and  45  degrees  ;  that  is,  from  about  Egg  Harbor 
in  New  Jersey,  to  the  liver  Penobscot ;,  in  Maine. 

It  seems  from  the  recitals  in  the  grant  which  was  passed 
on  the  application  of  these  Directors,  the  same  day,  that 
they  employed  five  ships  in  exploring  the  coast  from  40  to 
45  degrees,  and  that  some  cf  these  ships  were  lost  in  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking.  It  also  appears  that  this  took 
place  during  the  year  previous  to  October,  1614.  Adrian 
Block  was  captain  of  one  of  these  ships,  (the  Tiger)  which 
was  accidentally  burnt  this  year,  as  De  Laet,  who  had 
Block's  journal  before  him,  tells  us.  In  comparing  this 
parchment  map  with  the  account  in  De  Laet,  taken  from 
Block's  journal,  we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  har- 
mony of  the  descriptions  in  the  one,  with  the  delineations 
in  the  other ;  so  much  so  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  Block 
himself  may  have  prepared  the  map.  And  why  may  he 
not  have  done  so  ;  and  why  may  this  map  not  have  been  the 
one  presented  to  the  States  when  his  employers  petitioned 
their  11.  M.  in  October,  1614  ?  It  is  true  that  when  found 
in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague,  it  was  annexed  to  the  me- 
morial presented  on  the  18th  of  August,  1616.  This 
certainly  proves  that  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  that  date  ;  but 
it  does  not  prove  that  it  may  not  have  been  actually  pre- 
sented two  years  before.  We  have  seen  that  the  report 
made  by  the  company  of  merchants  on  the  first  occasion, 
was  probably  a  verbal  one.  The  map  itself  was  probably 
the  only  document  submitted;  and  Block  himself  and  his 
ship-owners,  may  have  made  their  explanations  and  state- 
ments viva  i-oce  to  the  meeting.  After  being  once  presented, 
and  the  grant  passed,  the  Clerk  of  the  States  General  very 
probably  laid  the  map  aside  in  the  Loket  Kas ;  and  when 
two  years  afterwards  Captain  Ilendricksen's  ship  owners 
came  forward  to  ask  for  a  new  grant,  this  map  was  prob 
bly  again  brought  out  i'rom  its  depository-  and  }*ti\  K^'~ 
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the  States.  It  might  then  have  been  annexed  to  their 
petition  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  before  been  stated  it 
was  found — appended  or  sewed  last  to  the  Document. 
This  may  have  been  done  by  the  Clerk  of  the  States  General, 
either  at  the  request  of  the  petitioners,  or  as  it  will  pres- 
ently be  suggested,  by  accident  or  mistake.  At  any 
rate,  one  thing  is  very  certain — the  parchment  map  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  year  1616.  It  may  have  been  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  States  General  in  the  year  1614. 
The  paper  map,  which  has  no  mark  or  memorandum 
upon  it,  whatever,  by  which  its  date  can  be  positively  set- 
tled, is  now  to  be  considered.  Upon  examination  it  is 
found  to  extend  from  a  little  south  of  the  capes  of  the  Dela- 
ware, to  just  above  Albany,  and  to  include  the  sea-coast  of 
New  Netherlands  from  latitude  38°  to  40°.  We  find  that 
Captain  Hendricksen,  in  the  written  report,  before  alluded 
to,  which  he  made  on  the  10th  of  August,  1G1G — the  day 
after  his  ship  owners  had  applied  to  the  States  General  for 
a  special  privilege  to  trade  to  the  countries  he  had  discov- 
ered and  explored — refers  to  a  certain  "  land,  bay,  and 
three  rivers,"  situated  in  latitude  from  3S°  to  40°.  On  this 
paper  map  we  find  the  Delaware  bay  laid  down,  with  the 
Delaware  river  emptying  into  it,  and  a  larger  river  to  the 
westward,  running  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  emptying  into 
the  ocean,  near  the  present  eape  Ilcnlopen.  We  also  find 
the  North,  or  Hudson  River,  laid  down  with  great  minute- 
ness and  considerable  accuracy,  from  the  site  of  this  city  to 
that  of  Albany,  and  a  little  above.  Here  are  certainly  a 
bay  and  three  rivers ;  and  here  is  certainly  a  sea  coast, 
extending  from  3S°  to  40°.  In  these  particulars,  it  exactly 
harmonises  with  Captain  llendricksen's  report.  The  Ox- 
rust,  or  "  Restless,"  in  which  Captain  Hendricksen  states  he 
made  his  discoveries  and  explorations,  was  the  first  vessel 
ever  constructed  by  Europeans  within  the  bounds  of  this 
State.  She  was  a  small  yacht  or  boat  of  about  1G  tons  bur- 
then, and  was  built  by  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  after  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  own  ship,  the  Tiger,  by  fire,  in 
1G14.     In  this  yacht  Block  explored  Long  Island  sound,  and 
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went  eastward  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  where  he  fell  iti  with 
his  brother  navigator,  Hendnck  Corstiansen;  and  soon  af- 
terwards returned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Holland,  to  make  a 
report  of  his  discoveries.  He  left  the  ';  Restless"  in  New 
Netherland,  under  the  command  of  Hcndricksen,  who  had 
probably  been  his  mate,  and  as  such  had  accompanied  him 
in  the  explorations  eastward  of  Manhattan.  As  the  Rest- 
less was  well  adapted,  by  her  size,  for  inland  navigation, 
she  probably  very  thoroughly  explored  the  Hudson  River, 
and  also  the  Delaware  Bay  and  River.  The  very  detailed 
description  given  by  De  Laet,  of  all  the  "  reaches"  in  the 
Hudson,  was  probably  drawn  up  from  information  furnish- 
ed by  the  paper  map,  now  under  consideration,  and  the  two 
harmonise  in -such  a  remarkable  degree,  that  the  curious 
in  these  matters  may  find  it  quite  interesting  to  compare 
them  together  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Block 
himself  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  in  the  Restless.  De  Laet 
speaks  only  of  his  having  explored  Long  Island  sound.  The 
accurate  and  detailed  description  of  the  Hudson  River  is 
given  in  a  separate  chapter ;  and  though  Captain  Hend- 
ricksens  name  does  not  appear  in  the  History,  it  may  be 
fairly  suggested  whether  De  Laet  may  not  have  been  as 
much  indebted  to  Captain  Hendricksen's  report,  and  to  this 
paper  map,  for  his  materials,  as  to  any  other  authority  ? 

The  map  itself  has  upon  it  a  curious  memorandum,  made 
apparently  by  a  person  employed  in  the  construction  of 
charts,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  from  the  information  com- 
municated by  "  Kleynties  and  his  comrade,"  (who,  I  sup- 
pose, were  Indian  scouts,  sent  out  to  explore  the  country, 
bordering  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  De- 
laware,) he  infers  that  the  places  on  the  map  designating 
the  "  Sennecas,  Gachoos,  Capitanasses,  and  Jottecas,"  ought 
to  be  mrrked  down  considerably  further  westward  into  the 
land.  At  this  early  day,  however,  the  topography  of  the 
country  westward  of  the  North  River  was  but  imperfectly 
known,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  show.  The 
reports  and  rough  sketches  of"  Kleynties  and  his  comrade" 
were  all  the  authority  that  the  commentator  upon  the  map 
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seemed  to  have  had  to  aid  his  judgment,  and  to  induce  the 
remark,  that  the  position  of  the  Senecas,  and  other  tribes, 
was  wrongly  represented  on  the  paper  map.  Who  the 
commentator  was,  wre  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
memorandum  is  made  in  the  court  hand  generally  used  at 
that  period  in  all  official  writings  found  in  the  Archives. 
It  may  have  been  made  in  New  Netherland,  and  probably 
was,  for  the  information  respecting  the  Indian  tribes  is  spo- 
ken of  as  having  been  received  directly  from  the  scouts  ; 
but  this  proves  nothing  positively  respecting  the  chronology 
of  the  map. 

We  are  thus  left  to  rely  entirely  on  the  internal  evidence 
the  map  itself  presents,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  found,  to  infer  its  date.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  parchment  map  was  found  annexed  to  the  memorial  of 
18  August,  1G1G.  That  circumstance,  however,  does  not 
exclude  the  supposition  that  it  may  have  been  actually  pre- 
sented to  the  States  General,  two  years  previously.  The 
paper  map,  we  have  also  seen,  harmonises  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  with  the  statements  in  Captain  Hendricksen's  short 
and  meagre  report,  made  on  the  10th  of  August,  101 G. 
There  was  however  no  map  specially  referred  to  in  that 
report,  nor  was  there  any  annexed  to  the  original.  But 
this  by  no  means  shows  that  there  was  no  map  before  the 
States  General  when  Captain  Hendricksen  made  his  report. 
On  the  contrary,  the  memorial  of  the  18th  of  August  dis- 
tinctly refers  to  a  map,  stated  to  be  annexed  to  it.  Two 
suppositions  arc  presented  for  consideration,  in  this  con- 
nexion. One  is,  that  the  paper  map  was  actually  annexed 
to  the  memorial,  when  presented,  and  was  afterwards  sep- 
arated from  it,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  examination, 
as  it  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  therefore  somewhat  un- 
hand)'. The  other  is,  that  it  was  torn  olf  accidentally  ;  as 
it  will  be  noticed  that  one  corner  of  the  map  appears  in 
the  fac-simile  to  be  defaced,  or  destroyed.  The  original,  as 
found  in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague,  is  defective  in  this  par- 
ticular. When  once  separated  from  the  memorial,  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  the  clerk  oi  the  States  General,  by 
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accident  or  carelessness,  may  have  annexed  the  parchment 
map,  [which  had  been  produced  before  the  meeting,  to 
show  the  whole  extent  of  New  Netherland,  according  to 
the  existing  grant  of  14  October,  1G14]  instead  of  the  pa- 
per map,  which  evidently  refers  only  to  the  discoveries  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  by  Captain  Hendricksen,  and 
then  put  them  away  in  the  Loket  Kas.  The  registers  of  the 
States  General  at  the  Hague,  show*  that  Captain  Ilend- 
ricksen's  ship  owners'  memorial  was  several  times  taken  up 
for  consideration,  but  no  special  privilege  appears  ever  to 
have  been  granted  to  them,  as  they  desired. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  if  the  considerations 
here  presented  to  the  Society  are  entitled  to  attention,  I 
think  we  should  be  doing  no  violence  to  probability  in  sup- 
posing that  the  parchment  map  was  the  one  actually  pre- 
sented to  the  States  General  on  the  11th  of  October,  1614  ; 
and  that  the  paper  map  was  presented  on  the  occasion  of 
Captain  Hendricksen's  ship  owners'  application  on  the  ISth 
of  August,  1616. 

J.  R.  B. 


♦  Hoi.  Doc.  Vol.  I.  pp.  53,  55,  59,  62,  63,  64. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM 


THE    CO  R  IlESPONDENCE, 

(REFERRED   TO   IX   THE   PROCEEDINGS   OF   T/1E   SOCIETY.) 


FROM  HON.  JOHN  LAW,  OF  INDIANA. 

Vincenjtes,  Ivdiaxa.  August  6th,  1344. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  date,  June  21st,  1844,  informing  me  of  my  election  as  an 
"  Honorary  Member*"  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  was  duly  received. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  feel  highly  gratified  with  such  a  compliment  from  such  a 
source,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  present  to  the  Society  my  thanks  for  their 
favorable  notice  of  one  who  has  but  slight  claims  to  such  a  mark  of  their  favor. 

Accompanying  this  you  will  hud  two  copies  of  an  address  delivered  before  the 
"  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Vincennes,"  which  you  will  please  pre- 
sent in  my  name  to  the  New  York  Society,  and  I  will  at  the  same  time  say, 
that  our  Society  would  be  much  pleased  to  obtain  for  their  library  a  copy  of  all 
the  publications  made  by  the  Is  ew  York  Historical  Society.  "We  have  nothing 
at  present  to  tender  in  the  way  of  exchange,  but  hope  ere  long  to  present  yoa 
with  a  volume  of  western  materials,  connected  with  the  early  settlements  in  the 
north-western  territory.  It  is  a  line  field  and  but  little  explored.  In  the  May 
number  of  the  Democratic  Review  for  the  year,  you  will  find  some  notes  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  under  the  head  "  The  early  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  North 
America."  Is  it  not  singular  that  we  have  no  tradition  of  the  "  Nation  du  Chat 
ou  Heries,"  destroyed  entirely  by  the  Iroquois  in  1655?  who  gave  name  to 
Lake  "  Erie,"  and  who  on  the  old  mops  are  represented  as  occupying  the  whole 
borders,  of  that  lake  from  Sandusky  Bay  to  Buffalo,  or  nearly  so,  They  were 
entirely  exterminated  by  the  Iroquois. 

We  have  some  very  old  maps  in  the  library  of  the  Catholic  Church  here, 
which  I  think  would  probably  exemplify  the  early  topography  of  your  State.  I 
will  examine  them,  an  1  if  any  thing  should  be  found  in  them  of  importance  as 
connected  with  the  objects  of  your  society,  if  you  desire  it,  will  have  copies 
taken,  and  forwarded. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  institution,  accept  sir,  f.»r  your- 
self the  regards  of 

Your  obd't  servant, 

JOHN  LAW. 

Geo.  Folsom,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c.  Sec. 
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FROM  THONCHING, 

HONORARY   MEMBER   AT    CANTON,   CHINA. 

Benevolent  Sirs, 

It  is  now  a  pleasant  season  when  the  golden  chrysanthemum  fills  the  paths, 
and  the  purple  foliage  of  the  maple  covers  the  hills.  Separated  far  asunder,  I 
desire  your  health  and  utmost  prosperity,  and  that  with  time  this  may  be  still 
more  abundant.     Though  we  are  reciprocally  afar  off  I  desire  your  happiness. 

I  have  respectfully  to  state,  that  several  months  since  I  received  and  perused 
your  esteemed  favor,  (literally  elegant  letter)  and  several  volumes  of  books  which, 
with  all  respect,  I  have  received  and  understand,  and  for  which  I  am  much 
obliged.  I  fully  determined  to  reply  at  once,  but  just  at  that  time,  on  account  of 
©light  indisposition,  I  was  caused  to  procrastinate  ;  but  being  men  of  great  liber- 
ality and  of  kindness  as  broad  as  the  sea,  surely  you  will  excuse  me.  Now  the 
fivorablfi  monsoon  has  commenced,  it  is  convenient  to  send  a  brief  reply,  (liter- 
ally an  inch  of  parchment)  and  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  your  honorable  nation  delights  in  righteousness  and 
possesses  a  clear  perception  of  the  principles  of  right  reason  ;  and  the  names  of 
its  literati,  enrolled  in  your  colleges,  cannot  be  enumerated. 

It  delights  in  doing  just  deeds,  and  its  people  are  exceedingly  virtuous  and 
are  all  possessed  of  every  accomplishment,  men  of  worth  who  take  the  lead  in 
pointing  out  the  right  way. 

Since  perusing  your  letter,  stilL  more  do  I  look  up  to  it  with  admiration.  I, 
(a  stupid  man)  from  youth  to  the  present  time  have  formed  resolutions  to  do 
eomething,  yet  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  any  thing  properly.  I  have  in 
my  own  mind  pondered  upon  that  which  is  morally  excellent,  have  cherished  a  ' 
regard  fur  righteousness,  exerted  myself  to  practice  it,  and  used  strong  endeavors 
to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.  Now  then,  the  high  compliments  contained  in 
your  letter,  filled  me  with  unspeakable  surprise. 

Recently  at  Canton,  inconsequence  of  opium,  the  confusion  and  troubles  of  war 
ensued,  and  the  people  of  China  could  not  depend  upon  their  lives.  The  recent  state 
of  things  has  been  such  as  one  cannot  bear  to  mention  to  his  most  intimate  friend. 

Originally  embodying  in  action  the  benevolent  mind  of  Heaven  above,  inas- 
much as  opium  is  an  article  injurious  to  men,  therefore,  our  government  legisla- 
ted that  it  would  not  receive  a  revenue  derived  from  it,  and  established  laws 
rigorously  prohibiting  it,  not  aware  of  the  extraordinary  consequences  to  which 
it  has  led,  and  that  it  would  prove  impracticable  to  arrest  the  use  of  this  article 
so  injurious  to  men.  But  ahis  !  on  the  contrary,  (so  far  from  arresting  it)  it  has 
caused  the  people  to  take  the  poison. 

Inasmuch  as  I  reflect  that  your  honorable  nation  formerly  bought  Africans 
and  made  slaves  of  them,  so  that  during  a  long  period  the  aggregate  has  amount- 
ed to  several  myriads,  henceforth  may  the  men  of  worth  of  your  honorable  coun- 
try, in  imitation  of  high  Heaven,  cherish  for  them  a  feeling  of  commiseration, 
and  dilluse  intelligence  among  the  men  of  worth  of  every  nation,  that  they  may 
eiert  their  strength  to  prohibit  and  arrest  this  evil,  and  not  allow  the  people  of 
that  country  (Africa)  to  be  made  slaves.     Those  who  have  been  bought  should 
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be  suffered  at  their  opt:nn  to  return  to  their  country,  and  to  their  native  villages. 
Then,  this  being  done,  i:  "/iil  be  seen  ihat  your  honorable  natiou  delights  in  a 
righteous  heart. 

And  moreover,  since  at  the  present  day,  cpium  is  ilcwing  Like  poison  through 
the  central  kingdom,  causing  ah  who  smcke  it  to  become  idiots,  tc  convert  day 
into  night,  neglect  their  dutie3,  and  in  the  highest  degree  injuring  their  lives, 
destroying  the  power  of  procreaiicn,  wasting  property  and  ruining  families  ;  and 
although  they  be  urged  to  leave  tt  off,  they  do  not  awake  to  the  subject ;  and 
though  there  be  rigorous  government  penalties;  they  fear  them  not.  Again,  there 
are  those  who  are  addicted  to  cussing  their  nets  for  profits.  These  make  many 
schemes  for  transporting  it  and  celling  it  again  in  every  province.  As  daily  the 
wind  rises  and  the  wraves  increase,  so  this  accumulated  evil  has  become  deeper 
and  still  greater,  till  in  the  2lst  and  22d  years  of  the  present  reign,  (1841  and 
1842)  it  caused  the  people  and  citizens  of  China  to  meet  with  the  calamity  of 
being  dispersed  abroad  without  habitation,  and  our  soldiers  and  generals  were 
wounded  with  the  keen  points  of  the  spear.  Truly,  this  our  benevolent  and  good 
people  have  felt  most  sensibly  and  wept  over  it  with  flowing  tears. 

I  desire  every  man  of  worth  in  your  honorable  nation,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
righteousness,  and  is  devoted  to  books,  and  clearly  understands  the  principles  of 
reason,  and  like  high  Heaven,  delighis  in  a  life  of  virtue,  may  disseminate  among 
the  men  of  worth  of  every  nation,  that  inasmuch  as  they  themselves  formerly 
cherished  commiseration  for  the  oppressed,  and  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  so 
to  eternity  let  opium  be  prohibited.  Absolutely,  let  them  not  again  be  transport- 
ing it  from  different  countries ;  then  there  will  be  perfect  tranquillity  to  both 
Chinese  and  foreigners,  and  the  people  will  rejoice  in  their  possessions,  and  the 
places,  in  which  in  bye-gone  days,  opium  has  been  planted,  will  answer  for  the 
growth  of  cotton  and  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  still  greater  may  be  the  profit 
obtained,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cultivate  this  article  which  injures  men. 
This  is  what  I  sincerely  hope  for  from  the  men  of  worth  of  your  honorable  na- 
tion, and  I  beseech  them  not  to  regard  pains,  nor  be  sparing  of  ink,  but  earnestly, 
by  the  diffusion  of  correct  intelligence  among  the  men  of  rank  and  moral  worth 
in  every  nation,  urge  the  necessity,  with  a  heart  like  that  of  Heaven,  to  exclude 
this  article  of  opium  which  so  injures  men.  If  this  can  be  done,  then  may  the 
citizens  and  people  all  attend  to  their  own  proper  duties,  and  every  nation  may 
have  harmony  and  prosperity,  and  mutually  delight  in  universal  peace.  Then 
the  just  men  of  every  nation  will  have  done  righteously,  and  planted  the  seeds  of 
happiness  without  end.  This  is  my  special  reply  to  your  letter.  Wishing  you 
every  blessing. 

YIH  TAE  or  THONCHING. 
Yan  Kevjlvg,  24th  year,  9th  month,  10th  day,  > 
or  21st  October,  1844.  \ 

To  Pkostxr  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York. 

A  faithful  translation. 

Signed,  PETER  PARKER. 

[The  preceding  letter  was  received  in  the  Chinese  character,  accompanied  by 
a  translation.! 
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FROM  GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 

Lake  Michigan,  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Jan.  2 1th,  1S4J. 
Deft*  ?ir, 

I  received  some  time  since  a  communication  from  the  committee  of  the  His- 
torical  Society  of  New  York,  requesting  some  Indian  names,  with  their  etymo- 
logy, from  the  lake  country.  I  have  already  forwarded  some  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  acceptable  to  your  committee.  I  design  now  to  annex 
herein  an  explanation  of  the  word  Osawgenong,  with  its  etymology  and  tradi- 
tion. Cases  of  this  kind  often  occur  in  the  traits  of  Indians,  where  the  meaning 
of  a  word  is  generally  accompanied  with  tradition  and  historic  facts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  JOHNSTON. 
To  George  Folsom,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Secretary,  ccc. 

"  Ovuugeiiong."  "  The  land  of  the  Sacs,  and  from  whence  the  river  derive? 
its  name,  signifying  the  sortie  of  the  P'oxes  or  Sacs." 

That  region  of  country  was  inhabited  in  early  times  by  the  Sacs,  from  whence 
they  made  incursions  along  the  coasts  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  commit- 
ting warfare  on  the  Chippewas  and  carrying  away  captives.  They  were  finally 
driven  from  Sawgina  Buy  by  their  enemies,  and  they  formed  a  village  at  L'Arbrc 
Croche  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  previous  to  the  period  when  the  Otta- 
wa* migrated  from  the  Mandolin  island  of  Lake  Huron  to  Old  Mackinac.  The 
Sacs  committing  depredations  upon  the  Ottawas,  were  repulsed  by  them  from 
their  village  at  Wahganahkezie  on  L'Arbre  Croche,  from  which  country  they 
crossed  Lake  Michigan  and  established  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  Fox  river 
u;-on  the  lake  shore  near  Green  Bay  settlement.  At  this  point  they  grew  nu- 
merous, and  powerful,  and  more  merciless;  burning  their  enemies  when  they  took 
them  prisoners  in  war,  upon  scaffolds  elevated  from  the  ground  and  erected  for 
that  purpose.  When  a  subject  was  obtained  to  be  burnt,  it  was  customary  on 
these  occasions  to  require  the  prisoner  to  name  the  principal  chiefs  and  head  men 
of  their  tribe  in  order  that  they  might  be  burnt  in  effigy  and  suffer  with  the  vic- 
tim. This  ceremony  being  performed,  the  fire  was  then  kindled.  At  one  time 
an  Ottawa  and  his  wife  were  held  prisoners  by  the  Sacs,  and  the  man  was 
brought  to  the  stake  ;  but  his  heart  failing  him,  he  was  observed  to  shed  tears, 
and  the  laugh  of  derision  went  through  the  circle  of  the  standers  by.  His  wife, 
on  observing  this,  said  to  her  husband,  "  You  cause  them  to  rejoice  the  more,  and 
to  look  upon  your  weakness  with  glutting  pleasure."  After  having  so  said,  she 
threw  off  her  mantle  and  ascended  the  pile,  and  making  the  war-whoop  of  de- 
fiance she  was  tied  to  the  stake,  and  she  was  then  required  to  name  the  principal 
chiefs  of  her  tribe  and  the  most  consequential  men  of  her  village.  She  replied 
that  she  would  not  do  so,  but  would  name  the  principal  Sac  chief,  pointing  him 
with  her  finger,  and  said  to  him  that  she  had  six  brothers  who  would  revenge 
her  death.  She  then  resumed  her  death  song,  and  occasionally  giving  the  de- 
fying war-whoop.     Thus  she  expired  exulting  over  her  enemies. 

Translated  from  the  Indian,  by         G.  J. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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FROM  GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 

Guano  Traverse  Bay,  Feb.  25th,  1845. 
Sir, 

In  my  last  communication  I  forwarded  to  your  address  the  etymology  and  part 
of  the  historic  traditions  relative  to  the  word  O&aibgenong,  with  a  design  and  a 
promise  to  continue  it.  I  now  feel  happy  that  I  am  enabled  to  fuiftl  the  task, 
and  more  so,  that  I  am  enab'cd  to  furnish  to  your  society  the  termination  of  the 
Sac  tradition,  such  as  I  have  obtained  it  from  the  simple  narration  of  a  Chippe- 
way  chief,  well  known  in  this  region  as  '•'  Esqungonabo.y,  or  Honoured  Feather." 
There  are  many  traits  in  the  Indian  character  of  much  interest,  which  requires 
means  in  time  to  preserve.  These  are  researches  which  are  entirely  overlooked 
by  those  who  have  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Indians  in  this  region.  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

V>iy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 
To  George  Folsom,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Secretary,  &c. 

CONTINUATION   OF   TIKI    SAC   TRADITION. 

This  event  soon  reached  the  ears  of  her  brothers,  and  the  eldest,  whose  name 
was  Nangodook,  immediately  prepared  a  war  wampum  belt,  with  the  war  pipe 
and  stem,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  different  bands  of  Indians  bordering  upon  the 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior.  The  Indians  thus  invited,  readily 
accepted  the  proposition  made  to  them  by  Nangodook,  and  soon  after  this  an  im- 
mense number  of  canoes,  filed  with  warriors,  were  seen  to  arrive  and  land  at 
Nangodook's  village.  When  alt  the  warriors  had  arrived,  they  immediately  em- 
barked in  their  canoes  and  proceeded  to  the  Sac  village,  situated  near  the  Fox 
river  upon  the  lake  shore,  and  on  reaching  a  samly  bay  near  the  Sac  village, 
Nangodook,  who  was  the  principal  partisan  a::d  leader,  made  a  halt,  and  they 
drew  up  their  canoes,  securing  them  in  the  woods.  From  this  point  they  marched 
through  the  forest,  and  encircling  the  Sac  village  in  part,  waited  for  the  dawn  of 
day  to  make  the  attack  ;  the  warriors  tuck  their  seats  on  the  ground,  and  lit  their 
pipes  to  smoke.  On  an  height,  hack  of  the  invading  party,  lay  a  Sac  woman, 
who  had  quarrelled  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  with  her  husband,  and  had  re- 
tired to  that  spot  to  weep  away  her  vexation,  and  had  there  fallen  asleep.  On 
waking  up,  she  smelt  the  fumes  of  tobacco  an  1  of  the  smoking  weed,  and  on 
more  particular  observation,  she  discovered  ben.*ath  the  eminence  she  was  on,  a 
circular  light  resembling  the  light  emanating  from  t he  fire-lly.  The  winding  of 
the  road  led  her  from  the  war-party,  and  the  entered  the  village  without  having 
been  discovered.  On  entering  her  lodge,  she  awoke  the  family  and  communi- 
cated the  facts  of  having  seen  a  circ  liar  iigh.r,  and  of  having  smell  the  fumes 
of  the  AhpaJiCOvsegaji.*  l>ut  ail  the  family,  knowing  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  had  made  her  exit  from  the  Id  !ge  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
laughed  at  her  disdainfully,  and  reproached  her  for  her  temper.     With  this,  and 
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tlie  ill  treatment she  ru»,d  msi"ed  from  hei  husband,  all  blended  together,  caused 
her  to  biu>h  nnd  be  more  enraged.  Sbc  wrap!  he.self in  her  blanket,  and  laying 
herself  dowh,  ?oon  went  to  sleep.     The  dawn  cf  day  soon  made  its  appearance, 

nnd  Nangodook  with  his  party,  made  a  furious  onset  on  the  village.  The  Sacs 
thus  taken  by  surprise  and  in  jheir  sleep,  were  killed  in  great  numbers,  but  they 
defended  themselves  obstinately  all  day.  Towards  evening  they  apprised  the 
invading  party,  by  their  heralds  proclaiming  that  their  principal  chief,  Ahkeenan- 
dodang,  had  b?en  siain.  and  they  wished  that  hostilities  should  cease  until  the  . 
following  morning,  when  the}  Viould  again  renew  the  conflict.  Nangodook  con- 
sented, and  he  and  his<  party  slept  on  the  battle  ground.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing at  the  dawn  of  day,  Nangodoek's  heralds  proclaimed  thai  they  were  ready 
to  commence  hostilities  ;  but  they  received  no  answer  from  the  Sacs,  all  was  stili 
as  death.  On  farther  investigation,  they  discovered  that  all  of  the  remaining 
Sacs  had  fled.  Thus  ihe  Sac  village,  where  human  sacrifices  had  been  offered 
and  burnt  at  the  stake,  was  now  levelled  to  the  ground.  Nangodook  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  signal  revenge,  but  he  and  his  party  betook  themselves  to  their 
canoes  and  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  overtook  them  at  another  Sac  village  at 
the  butes  des  mart  on  Fox  river,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Wolf  river.  At  tins  vil- 
lage another  action  took  place,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sacs  were  killed.  A 
small  remnant  fled  across  the  portage  of  Wisconsin,  and  went  down  that  stream 
to  the  Mississippi,  from  whence  they  continued  their  flight  to  the  Osage  country, 
and  supplicated  refuge  there  ;  but  the  Osagcs,  doubting  their  fidelity,  refused  them 
protection  and  forcibly  repulsed  tbern  upon  the  "Missouri  river.  The  Sacs  here 
formed  rafts,  and  many  perished  in  the  waters,  leaving  but  a  few  families  to 
lament  their  fate,  and  these  few  families  winding  their  way  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Dubukes.     From  this  point  they  again  sprung  up  into  a  tribe. 


G.  J. 


N.  B.  I  wrote  this  while  the  chief  was  relating  it  to  me. 


FROM  WILLIAM  A.  WHITEHEAD. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  1,1845. 
Sir, 

I  have  been  charged  with  the  agreeable  duty  of  announcing  through  you  to  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  the  organization  of  a  kindred  institution  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Intimately  connected  as  were  the  two  states  in  their  infancy,  under  the  domi- 
nation of  both  the  Dutch  and  English,  it  may  b^  confidently  expected  that  the 
researches  of  our  respective  societies  will  prove  mutually  beneficial.  We  duly 
appreciate  the  advantage  we  possess  in  entering  the  field  aided  by  the  labors  of 
your  society,  which  have  already  so  greatly  relieved  from  the  darkness  and  ob- 
scurity which  rested  upon  them,  the  periods  when  the  interests  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  were  so  closely  interwoven  ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  our 
gratitude  by  strenuous  exertions  still  more  to  enlighten  the  dark  passages  in  the 
early  annals  of  the  two  states. 

It  would  be  a  great  favor  to  our  young  association  could  your  society  bestow 
upon  it  copies  of  its  transactions  and  publications,  or  any  duplicate  documents, 
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books,  or  pamphlets,  .bearing  upon  the  history  of  our  country,  which  may  be 
spared  from  its  collection — a  favor  which  will  gladly  be  reciprocated  when  in 
our  power-     I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  WHITEHEAD, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  &c,  New  York. 


TO  WILLIAM  A.  WHITEHEAD. 

Historical  Roo.^is,  City  of  New  York,  March  38th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  announcing  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  organization  of  a  kindred  institution  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  confidently  join  in  your  expectation,  that  the 
researches  of  our  two  societies  will  prove  nuuually  beneficial  in  illustrating  the 
several  periods  when  the  interests  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  so  closely 
united. 

Your  letter  was  communicated  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  its  last 
stated  meeting,  held  on  the  5th  instant,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  there- 
upon unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  have  learned  with  sincere  pleasure  the  formation 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Historical  Society,  and  tender  to  that  institution  their 
cordial  congratulations  and  friendly  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Librarian  be  direct-.d  to  forward  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Historical  Society,  copies  of  all  the  collections  and  proceedings  of  this  society, 
and  also  any  duplicate  documents,  books  or  pamphlets,  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  country-,  which  may  be  spared  from  its  collections. 

Our  Librarian  is  now  engaged  in  makmf  a  catalogue  of  the  library,  and  until 
its  completion  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  fully  to  comply  with  the  above  direc- 
tions of  the  society,  touching  the  selection  of  duplicates  ;  but  I  understand  that 
a  package  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  a  few  days,  containing  a  copy  of  our 
volumes,  and  such  duplicates  as  the  present  imperfect  catalogue  may  enable  him 
to  supply. 

Among  the  documents  recently  procured  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  the  his- 
torical agent  of  the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  our  colonial  history,  are  a 
few  incidentally  relating  to  New  Jersey,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  and  Gov.  Dongan.  Two  letters  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  New  Jersey 
to  Governor  Fletcher,  a  long  letter  from  Lord  Coinbury,  dated  July  15th,  1705, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  since  his 
anival,  with  a  resume  of  their  previous  hi.-tory,  and  other  documents  extending 
at  intervals,  from  1CS0  to  1748,  of  which  I  will  send  you  a  particular  memoran- 
dum, from  the  complete  and  accurate  index  attached  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Brod- 
head, of  the  results  of  his  mission.  The  documents  directly  belonging  to  the 
colonial  history  of  New  Jersey,  contained  in  "  Her  Majesty's  State  Paper  Office 
in  London,  and  the  Records  of  the  Board  of  Trade,"  are  doubtless  voluminous 
and  important ;  and  the  expediency  of  procuring  transcripts  for  your  archives, 
will,  I  hope,  soon  engage  the  attention  of  your  society  and  your  legislature.     The 
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Jersey  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  were  included  in  a  distinct  department 
from  those  of  New  York,  and  were  not  submitted  to  Mr.  Brodhead's  inspection. 
Anions  the  MSS.  of  fife  New  York  Historical  Society,  bearing  upon  the  his- 
tory of  New  Jersey,  are  the  papers  of  Win.  Alexander,  Lord  Sterling,  extending 
from  1756  to  1783  ;  the  anginal  minutes  of  the  commissioners  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  New  Yoik  and  New  Jersey  in  1763,  with  two  reports  of  a  com- 
mittee of  her  Majesty's  Council  of  New  York  upon  the  same  subject,  and  a  "  Brief 
of  the  claim  on  the  pari:  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  proofs  offered 
in  support  of  it,  before  the  commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  settling 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Pro\inces  ot  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  from 
the  station  on  the  Hudson  River  to  the  station  on  the  Delaware  River,  with 
observations  upon,  and  answer  ~o  the  several  objections  made  by  the  agents  on 
the  part  of  New  York."  This  document  embraces  123  folio  pages.  It  contains 
very  full,  minute  and  accurate  memoranda  of  governmental,  official  and  proprie- 
tary acts  illustrative  of  the  title  lo  the  lands  in  question,  from  their  possession  by 
the  States  of  Holland  in  IG83.  It  bears  date  "  New  York,  Sept.  28th,  1769," 
and  is  signed  in  autograph  by  "  Jno.  Stevens,  James  Parker  and  Walter  Ruther- 
ford*" 

There  are  also  some  other  documents  relating  to  the  boundaries,  of  a  later  date 
and  less  importance,  and  a  number  of  maps  used  by  the  original  commissioners, 
which  with  the  minutes  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  late  John  Jay,  who 
was  employed  as  their  clerk,  and  which  the  members  of  your  society  may  have 
occasion  to  consult,  or  have  copied  for  your  own  collections. 

Praying  you  to  command  my  services  if  I  can  at  any  time  be  useful  to  your 
society. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  faithful  servant, 

JOHN  JAY, 

Dom.  Cor.  Sec,  etc. 
To  War.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society. 

FROM  WILLIAM  A.  WHITEHEAD. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  19,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  28th  March,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  would  respectfully  tender  its  thanks  for 
the  interest  so  promptly  taken  in  its  success  by  its  sister  institution  of  New  York. 
I  have  also  received  your  letter  of  10th  April,  relating  to  the  proposed  adoption 
of  a  new  appellation  for  our  country,  and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  of  your 
society  for  1844.  These,  with  the  contents  of  the  packages,  which  you  inform 
me  may  be  expected,  will  be  laid  before  our  society  at  its  meeting  in  May. 

Moving  had  an  opportunity,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  of  examin- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Colonial  Documents  with  which  his  agency  has  enriched 
New  York,  I  had  already  become  aware,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
that  New  Jersey  was  under  obligations  to  him  for  having  judiciously  secured 
many  papers  of  peculiar  importance  to  her  history,  as  well  as  others,  in  which 
ehe  was  interested  jointly  with  New  York.  In  consequence  of  this  examination, 
an  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  late  ses- 
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sion,  an  appropriation  which  would  have  authorized  an  application  to  the  autho- 
rities of  New  York,  for  permission  to  obtain  transcripts  of  such  papers  ;  but  after 
the  favorable  action  of  one  house,  the  resolution  was  postponed  in  the  other  to 
the  next  legislature  ;  along  with  a  kindred  measure  which  contemplated  the  pro- 
curement of  an  analytical  index  to  the  Colonial  Documents  in  the  English 
•archives,  referring- to  New  Jersey.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  both  these  desira- 
ble projects  may  be  perfected. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  which  is  oftentimes  inherent  in  a  simple  histori- 
cal fact,  apparently  of  trivial  import.  I  would  srate  that  a  single  line  in  one  of 
Governor  Andros'  despatches,  procured  by  Mr.  Ikodhead,  has  relieved  some 
events  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey  from  much  doubt  and  conjecture. 

He  writes  from  New  York  under  date  of  October  4th,  1GG8.  "  I  arrived  here 
the  11th  of  August  past,  when  his  Majesty's  Letters  Patent  being  published, 
received  this  place,  as  also  East  New  Jersey  the  15th,  and  West  New  Jersey 
18th,  following,  where  by  proclamation  continued  the  revenue  and  all  officers  in 
place  till  further  order." 

It  was  well  known  that  Andros  iouk  New  Jersey  under  Lis  charge,  a«  well  as 
New  York,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  his  royal  master,  but  how  his 
authority  had  been  established  in  the  province  without  some  disturbance  or  con- 
fusion, had  never  been  shown  ;  neither  had  it  been  explained  how  that  authority 
should  have  been  subsequently  superseded,  without  the  same  commotion  that 
attended  its  overthrow  in  the  other  colonies,  which  had  been  subject  to  his  rule  ;. 
but  the  sentence  I  have  quoted  removes  the  difficulties  which  encompassed  these 
enquiries.  The  officers  of  the  Proprietaries  having  been  continued  in  power  on 
acknowledging  his  supremacy,  there  was  little  room  for  objection  or  opposition 
to  his  assumption  of  the  government,  and  when  his  authority  was  at  an  end, 
there  was  no  ground  for  revolution,  as  that  event  reinstated  matters  as  they  were 
before.  Governor  Hamilton,  however,  hesitated  as  to  the  most  expedient  course, 
and  sailed  for  England  to  consult  the  proprietaries,  leaving  the  population  to  the 
care  of  their  local  magistrates,  and  not  as  has  too  frequently  been  asserted,  with- 
out any  government  whatever. 

This  proceeding  of  Governor  Andros  was  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  he  exhibited  any  prudence  or  moderation  in  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  provinces.  The  course  pursued  by  him  being  certainly  the  most 
politic  for  his  own  success,  and  as  it  turned  out,  most  fortunate  for  New  Jersey. 

I  cannot  clo*e  this  communication  without  thanking  you  for  your  politeness, 
in  furnishing  the  information  your  letter  contained,  respecting  the  MSS.  in  your 
library  in  which  we  are  interested,  as  well  as  the  list  of  colonial  documents  in 
the  New  York  Collection,  which  from  Mr.  Pnodhead's  Calendars,  appear  to  refer 
to  New  Jersey. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  WHITEHEAD, 
Cor.  Sec.  N.  J.  Hist.  Soc. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 
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FROM  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Washington,  17  March,  1645. 
Sir, 

At  the  request  of  Commodore  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  I  transmit  herewith  to  you,  to 
be  presented  in  his  name  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society"  a  medal  which  he 
has  caused  to  be  struck,  in  honor  of  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  Esq.,  in  token  of 
grateful  acknowledgement  to  that  distinguished  author,  for  the  historical  justice 
which  he  has  awarded  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Commodore  Elliott  in  his 
published  writings. 

I  acquit  myself  with  great  satisfaction  of  this  trust,  committed  to  me  by  Com- 
modore Elliott,  and  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  assure  you  of 
the  high  respect  with  which  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  associate, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Albert  Gallatin,  Esq'r.,  President  of  the  New  \ork  Historical  Society,  New 
York. 

FROM  J.  ADDISON  CARY. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Doib,  ) 
New  York,  March  29th,  1645.        $ 
Dear  Sir, 

While  attending  our  Annual  Examination  in  July  last,  you  may  remember  that 
I  placed  in  your  hands  specimens  of  compositions  which  had  been  prepared  by 
difTerent  members  of  my  class.  I  had  related  to  them  by  signs,  a  story  which  I 
had  read  a  short  time  before  in  a* historical  book,  by  Col.  Stone.  Since  that 
time,  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened  in  his  works  by  his  lamented  decease, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York  by  your  kind  invitation,  and  hearing  one  of 
Lis  papers  read,  that  one  of  those  deaf  mute  versions  of  his  sketch  of  Frances 
Siocum,  might  be  regarded  as  a  literary  curiosity,  worthy  to  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Society.  Should  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  please  accept  it  for  this 
purpose, 

I  forward  also,  herewith,  a  French  pamphlet,  and  a  translation  of  the  same, 
which  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  present  also  to  the  Historical  Society. 
The  pamphlet  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  a  historical  Essay  upon  the  Social  Con- 
dition and  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  France.  Its  historical  character 
and  recent  preparation,  render  it  a  valuable  communication  upon  the  histoiy  of 
the  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  was  induced  to  commence 
the  translation,  as  I  perceived  the  article  possessed  intrinsic  excellence,  and  also, 
from  a  desire  to  gratify  the  author,  a  friend  and  former  associate  in  this  Institu- 
tion. And  I  have  no  doubt  his  gratification  would  be  increased, should  this  arti- 
cle (which  is  only  one  of  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  same  work)  be 
deemed  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Society.  In  presenting  the  translation 
to  the  Society,  I  wish  not  to  relinquish  the  privilege  of  making  farther  use  of  it. 
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If  you  would,  therefor?,  be  so  kind  as  to  retire  me  this  copy,  I  will  forward  to 
you  the  same  again,  or  9  better  copy  in  its  place. 

I  remain,  six-  yoms,  very  respectfully, 

J.  ADDISON  CARY. 
To  Prosper  M.  Wetmore.  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Ex.  Com.  of  the  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc'y. 

FROM  BRANTZ  MAYER. 

Baltimore,  31st  March,  1845, 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  the  volume  of  the  New  York  Hist.  Soc.  proceedings  for  the 
year  1844,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me,  and  shall  present  it  at  our 
next  meeting. 

I  have  read  this  volume  with  great  interest,  and  congratulate  you  on  your 
flourishing  condition,  as  well  as  on  the  accession  to  the  historical  materials  of 
New  York,  received  last  year  through  the  iustiuiacntulity  cf  your  patient,  dili- 
gent, and  faithful  labourer,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Your  State  may  well  be  proud  of 
having  so  wisely  employed  a  poition  of  her  resources,  and  of  having  rescued 
from  oblivion  many  a  valuable  fact  of  the  good  old  times.  The  disclosure,  by 
Mr.  Brodhead,  of  the  sale  in  Holland,  in  1621,  of  80,000  pounds  of  Documents, 
owned  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  as  waste  paper,  reveals  to  us  the 
irreparable  loss  of  all  the  valuable  materials  in  that  Institution's  custody,  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  "  New  Netherlands  f*  but  it  is  a  fact  that  should  stimulate 
the  American  States,  whose  connexion  with  Europe  was  close,  to  embrace  a 
speedy  opportunity  to  cause  the  archives  of  their  parent  nations  to  be  diligently 
examined.  I  shall  consider  it,  therefore,  a  great  favour  rendered  to  Maryland,  if 
you  will  oblige  me  by  enquiring  of  Mr.  Brodhead — to  whom  I  am  personally 
unknown — whether  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in  England,  he  came  across 
any  very  early  documents  relative  to  our  history  which  he  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  for  us  to  possess.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  examined  the  arch- 
ives of  Catholic  establishments,  especially  of  the  Jesuits;  but,  if  he  has,  he  may 
have  accidentally  seen  papers  that  would  be  of  vast  interest  in  elucidating  our 
provincial  story. 

I  see  you  possess  a  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets,  many  of  which  are  unar- 
ranged  and  unbound.  This  was  a  matter  to  which  I  drew  the  attention  of  our 
Maryland  Society  soon  after  its  formation  ;  for  I  was  satisfied  that  much  of  na- 
tional history,  and  a  great  deal  of  biography,  were  contained  in  the  leaves  of 
these  usually  ephemeral  publications." 

Although  only  a  year  in  existence,  we  have  already  a  large  collection  of  such 
papers,  and  die  plan  we  have  adopted  is,  to  embrace  them  in  a  catalogue  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  our  books.  This  catalogue  has  all  the  various  heads  of  the 
usual  indexes — as,  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Art,  Belles  Lettres,  Biography, 
National  History,  State  History,  Politics,  &c.  &c.  Sec.  As  soon  as  a  pamphlet 
is  received,  it  is  numbered  in  the  order  of  its  reception,  and  entered  on  the  cata- 
logue with  its  subject  and  number,  under  its  appropriate  head.  When  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pamphlets  has  been   received  by  the  Librarian,  he   is  to  send 
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them  to  the  binder,  who  will  make  them  up  in  volumes  of  convenient  size,  labeN 
lint?  each  volume  "  Pamphlets  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,"  and  num- 
bering it  with  the  first  and  last  numbers  of  the  documents  it  contains.  By  a 
pimple  reference,  then,  to  the  pamphlet  catalogue,  we  can  at  a  glance  discover 
what  we  own  on  any  subject  of  enquiry,  and  find  it  immediately,  on  the  shelves 
of  our  Library.  Our  intention  is  to  adopt  the  same  scheme  in  regard  to  our 
maps,  coins,  engravings,  and  cabinet  of  curiosities. 

With  your  Society,  after  an  existence  of  forty  years,  the  formation  of  such  a 
catalogue  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  labour  ;  but,  permit  me  to  say,  that  you 
might  wisely  reflect  whether  it  it  would  not  be  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  your 
Institution,  if  you  were  to  adopt  the  system  hereafter,  and  gradually  to  arrange 
your  previous  collections  on  the  same  plan. 

I  beg  you  to  pardon  these  suggestions,  which  are  offered  in  no  intrusive  spirit, 
and,  to  believe  me, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

BRANTZ  MAYER, 
Cor.  Secretary  Md.  Hist.  Society. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 

FROM  HENRY  ORIELLY. 

Albany,  May  4th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

Circumstances  beyond  control,  have  prevented  an  earlier  acknowledgement  of 
the  letter  from  your  late  Corresponding  Secretary,  (Senator  Folsom)  announcing 
my  election  as  a  Corresponding  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
under  the  new  regulations  of  membership.  I  seize  this  occasion  also  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  courtesy  of  your  committee,  in  transmitting  me  a  copy  of  the 
second  series  of  the  valuable  Historical  Collections,  published  by  your  society. 
•  *  *  Aside  from  the  "  Chronicles  of  American  Settlement,"  for  which  I 
have  long  been  collecting  materials,  the  couple  of  volumes  of  historical  sketches, 
(presented  to  your  society  through  the  agency  of  our  friend,  William  W.  Camp- 
bell) furnish  some  indications  that  I  have  not  been  wholly  regardless  of  the 
duties  of  membership,  even  though  circumstances  prevented  me  from  participa- 
ting in  your  meetings,  during  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  was 
elected  by  your  society  under  former  regulations. 

I  meant,  long  ago,  to  have  complied  with  the  suggestions  of  yourself  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  by  apprizing  your  society  particularly  concerning  the  course  of  re- 
search I  have  been  pursuing,  in  the  intervals  of  laborious  avocations,  during  the 
last  ten  years  ;  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  history  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  (and  measurably  the  history  of  other  states;  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Sec.)  from  the  revolutionary  period  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Indian 
title  eastward  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  you  probably  k-arnt,  when  hastily  examining  my  manuscripts  during  one 
of  your  brief  visits  in  Albany,  my  researches  embrace  various  important  subjects 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Considering  the  progress  of  im- 
provement westward  as  furnishing  remarkable  practical  commentary  on  the  en- 
ergy of  our  countryman,  and  the  efficacy  of  our  free   institutions  ;  I  began  with 
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an  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  western  l\ew  York  in  itsf.rst  half  century 
— the  settlement  of  that  region  having  commenced  eotemporaneously  with  the 
establishment  of  our  prcc-eat  federal  system.  1'hc  field  of  research  expanded  as 
I  advanced  ;  the  interest  increased  as  the  extent  enlarged  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
harvest  may  be  estimated  by  your  associate:,  from  the  statements  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  submit  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  society. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  my  manuscript  collections  consist  of  about 
forty  volumes  like  those  70U  -.xr.niiued  ;  and  that  they  embrace,  matters  worthy 
of  preservation  in  the  public  archives, connected  with  the  relations  between  the 
red  and  white  races — with  theprogiessof  settlement  westward  since  the  revolu- 
tion— and  with  the  efforts  for  internal  improvement,  from  the  early  speculations 
of  George  Washington  concerning  rhe  settlement  of  the  west,  and  the  connex- 
ion of  the  inland  waters  with  the  Atlantic  const.  Although  more  particularly 
connected  with  the  history  of  western  New  York,  such  records  are  essentially 
interesting  as  portions  of  our  national  annals.  The  materials  are  almost  exclu- 
sively original,  and  are  of  the  most  authentic  character — including,  as  they  do, 
the  private  journals  and  correspondence,  as  well  as  format  document,  of  sundry 
prominent  citizens,  who  were  connected,  officially  and  otherwise,  with  Indian 
affairs  ;  with  the  canal  system,  and  with  the  general  progress  of  improvement 
since  the  first  oak  fell  before  the  axe  in  western  New  York.  With  many  of 
these  gentlemen,  personal  acquaintance  furnished  me  ample  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing information  and  collecting  documents  ;  and  the  families  of  several  well- 
known  personages,  now  deceased,  have  furnished  me  with  all  the  papers  neces- 
sary to  elucidate  the  agency  of  tln-ir  kinsmen  in  various  important  movements 
connected  with  western  settlement  Foremost  among  those  who  countenanced 
these  manuscript  collections,  it  is  proper  to  mention  John  Greig-,  of  Ontario, 
one  of  the  members  of  your  society — a  gentleman  long  and  honorably  associa- 
ted with  the  progress  of  western  New  York,  and  whose  papers  included  the* 
records  kept  by  his  wife's  ancestors,  General  and  Captain  Chapin,  the  Indian 
superintendants  on  the  northwestern  frontier  at  an  eventful  period  of  our  his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  "  Greig  Papers"  may  be  considered  the  nucleus,  though  now 
not  the  largest  portion,  of  the  collection.  To  David  E.  Evans,  of  Genesee,  a 
gentleman  also  well  known  to  many  of  your  associates,  I  am  indebted  for  a  val- 
uable mass  of  correspondence — including  the  papers  of  his  kinsman,  Joseph 
Etj.icott,  the  well-known  local  agent  of  the  Holland  Company,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  western  New  York — a  man  whose  vigorous  intellect  justified  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  Washington,  and  left  its  impress  on  the  early  history  of 
western  New  York, especially  in  connection  with  the  Erie  Canal  project — which 
project  he  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  connection  with  Jesse  Hawley,  two 
or  three  years  before  DeWitt  Clinton  could  be  induced  seriously  to  examine  the 
matter.  The  papers  of  Jesse  Hawley  and  of  .Myron  Holley,  two  of  the  earliest 
and  best  friends  of  our  system  of  internal  improvement,  are  also  among  the 
manuscripts  in  my  collection.  To  the  late  James  Wadsworth,  I  was  also  in- 
debted for  valuable  papers  and  information,  and  am  promised  more  from  among 
the  records  of  that  well  known  patriarch  of  the  Genesee.  George  Hosmer,  of 
Avon,  whose  family  were  among  the  early  pioneers,  has  also  proved  an  efficient 
adviser  in  my  researches.     The  venerable  General  Mathews,  of  Rochester — the 
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foal  mail  admitted  (more  than  fifty  years  ago)  to  the  bar  of  western  New  York, 
at  which  he  yet  practices — furnished  me  with  much  valuable  information  on  sub- 
jects not  generally  understood  before.  Thomas  Morris,  too,  who  yet  survives  in 
a  "  green  old  age,"  kindly  prepared  for  me  a  narrative  of  his  transactions  with 
the  Indians  and  early  settlers,  when  managing  the  princely  property  once  owned 
by  his  father,  the  celebrated  financier  of  the  revolution.  Herman  J.  Redfield, 
the  present  manager  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  lately  owned  by  the  Holland 
Company,  has  also  aided  me  by  useful  papers  and  information.  Mr.  Bemis,  of 
Canandaigua,  has  also  aided  me  much;  and  I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  he  is 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  in  prepartng  for  publication  his  recol- 
lections of  the  last  forty  years,  in  western  New  York.  Mr.  Bogart,  of  Geneva, 
who,  like  Mr.  Bemis,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  western  editorial  corps,  has  also 
manifested  a  friendly  spirit  concerning  my  researches.  Gen.  Brooks,  who,  when- 
in  the  Legislature  in  1808-9,  first  endeavored  to  induce  Clinton  and  Tompkins  to 
examine  the  subject  of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  proposed  in  Hawley*s  Essays,  has  also 
aided  me  essentially  by  his  recollections  of  events  during  the  last  half  century. 
Judge  Howell  and  Dr.  Atwater,  who  yet  survive  among  the  oldest  settlers  of 
Ontario  county,  have  also  cheerfully  furnished  their  reminiscences  of  the  early 
settlement.  I  might  name  many  others,  and  will  name  them  on  future  occa- 
sions ;  but  enough  is  said  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  informants  on  whose 
oral  or  written  testimony  I  have  relied  in  tracing  the  progress  of  settlement. 
Yet  I  will  not  close  this  hasty  letter,  without  rendering  tribute  to  an  unostenta- 
tious personage,  whose  efficiency  in  good  works  is  witnessed  by  the  foundation 
of  many  institutions  similar  in  character  to  your  excellent  Mercantile  Library 
and  Apprentices'  Library  ;  and  those  who  know  the  history  of  such  institutions, 
will  readily  understand  me  as  referring  to  the  philanthropic  William  Wood — to 
whose  persevering  attentions  I  am  much  indebted  for  aid  in  collecting  facts  and 
documents  illustrative  of  the  above  mentioned  subjects. 

With  this  brief  outline,  hastily  written  so  as  to  reach  the  mail  in  season  for 
your  meeting  to-morrow  evening,  your  associates  may  perceive  that,  though  I 
have  said  little  or  nothing  publicly  about  the  historical  pursuits  in  which  I  have 
measurably  occupied  my  leisure  for  several  years,  I  am  not  inattentive  to  "  the 
object  of  your  society  in  promoting  the  investigation  of  American  history,  by 
collecting  whatever  may  throw  light  upon  the  past,  *  *  *  in  the  form  of 
authentic  manuscript  documents,  illustrating  the  annals  of  the  country." 

It  will  gratify  you  and  the  society  to  learn,  and  I  certainly  take  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  with  whose  name  and  labors  I  will  make  you  fa- 
miliar in  a  future  letter,  is  devoting  indefatigable  attention  to  the  early  history 
of  this  region,  and  has  now  nearly  ready  for  publication  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  History  of  the  New  Netherlands" — an  enterprise  in  which  he  has  displayed 
Yankee  industry  and  Dutch  perseverance,  (sprinkled  with  Hibernian  enthusiasm) 
in  mastering  the  language  and  decyphering  the  records  of  the  "  good  old  times" 
of  the  Dutch  ascendancy.  Fearing  that  I  have  wearied  your  patience  with  this 
long  and  crude  letter, 

Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  O'RIELLY. 
To  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Ex.  Com.  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 
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FROM  HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

New  York,  May  13th,  1845. 
Sir, 

The  following  memoranda  were  intended  to  accompany  the  ancient  earthen 
vessel,  which  I  presented  to  the  society  at  its  last  meeting.  The  antique  kettle 
is  a  specimen  of  the  cooking  vessels  in  use  hy  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  this  con- 
tinent on  the  discovery  ot  the  country.  It  was  obtained  from  an  obscure  cave 
or  crevice  in  a  rocky  island  in  the  Montreal  channel  of  the  southern  expanse 
of  the  great  straits  of  St.  Mary's,  which  connect  iakes  Huron  and  Superior. 
The  chief,  through  whose  agency  I  obtained  it  in  1827,  felt  so  great  a  reverence 
for  the  relic,  which  had  been  concealed  there  by  his  ancestors,  that  he  declined 
revealing  the  locality,  but  made  an  appointment  to  meet  me  at  another  day,  on  a 
distant  island,  where  he  carefully  conveyed  it.  He  told  me  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  vessel  his  ancestors  employed  for  cocking,  when  the  French  first  arrived 
on  those  straits.  He  said  that  seven  generations  had  passed  away  since  it  was 
concealed,  and  the  art  abandoned.  As  soon  as  Europeans  brought  them  the 
light  brass  kettle,  they  laid  aside  these  ancient  clay  pots,  and  had  long  lost  the 
art  of  making  them.  It  is  supposed,  from  these  data,  that  the  vessel  is  not  less 
than  250  years  old.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  entire  vessel  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. Very  respectfully  sir,  your  ob't.  servant, 

BENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 

FROM    THE    DORCHESTER    ANTIQUARIAN    AND    HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

v  i 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  15,  1845. 
Sir, 

In  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  ult.,you  ask  information  in  relation 
to  the  officers,  position  and  prospects  of  our  society  ;  and  they  have  directed  me 
to  reply  to  it.  Our  officers  are  as  follows  :  Edmund  P.  Tileston,  Esq.,  President  ; 
Edmund  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Henry  M.  Leeds  and  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Curators  ; 
Edward  Holden,  Librarian  ;  Eben'r.  Clapp,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Sec'y.  Our  posi- 
tion in  a  historical  point  of  view  is  humble,  but  a  small  stream  of  that  mighty 
river  of  which  your  society  forms  so  prominent  a  part ;  yet  we  are  full  of  the 
true  spirit.  This  town  is  the  oldest,  Salem  excepted,  of  any  in  the  Mass.  Col- 
ony ;  for  a  few  years  subsequent  to  ils  settlement  it  was  the  largest  in  popula- 
tion, influence  and  wealth  ;  many  of  the  men  of  capital  and  business  came  here 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  head  quarters  of  trade  ;  but  finding  a  much 
better  haruor  at  the  mouth  of  Charles  River,  many  of  them  removed  to 
Boston,  the  next  town  on  the  north.  The  second  church  in  Boston  was  mostly 
formed  of  persons  that  went  from  this  place.  In  the  fall  of  1635,  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  majority  of  the  church  with  their  pastor,  removed  to  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  and  commenced  a  settlement  there.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
early  stopping  place  of  many  of  the  settlers  of  N.  England,  who  remained  here 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  then  left  for  new  and  untried  places;  these  were   the 
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men  which  helped  to  subdue  a  wilderness  "  which  now  blossomslike  the  rose,"  and 
reared  temples  to  the  living  God,  where  before  ascended  but  the  smoke  of  idola- 
trous sacrifices.  It  is  doubted  whether  there  is  a  town  in  the  U.  S.  that  can 
clnim  so  many  of  the  ancestors  of  New  England.  Many  of  them  were  pious, 
learned  and  energetic  men  whose  influence  was  powerful  for  good,  and  whose 
d<  scendants  of  every  generation  have  been  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  in- 
fluential in  the  land.  The  graves  of  many  of  these  are  in  our  midst,  and  the 
ground  is  not  consecrated  by  the  ashes  of  a  more  worthy  and  estimable  set  of 
men  ;  it  is  one  of  our  chief  objects  to  rescue  the  names  of  such  from  oblivion 
and  leave  memorials  of  them  which  coming  generations  will  contemplate  with 
reverence  ;  to  gather  instruction  from  the  past  which  will  be  a  warning  to  those 
who  succeed  us.  Among  the  most  able  and  influential  of  our  early  ministers, 
was  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  who  was  settled  here  in  1636  ;  as  a  scholar  and  divine 
he  stood  remarkable  high ;  what  family  in  this  country  ever  stood  higher  than 
his? — his  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  on  his  children  ;  and  Rev.  Eleazer,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Northampton ;  Samuel,  teacher  of  a  church  in  Dublin  ;  Na- 
thaniel, minister  of  Barnstable,  in  Devon,  G.  B.,  ana  afterwards  in  Rotterdam, 
Holland  ;  and  Increase,  who  was  minister  of  the  second  church  in  Boston,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  (and  father  of  Cotton  Mather)  were  bright  lights  in 
their  generation,  and  did  much  "  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fairest  government, 
and  the  mightiest  nation  that  ever  floated  on  the  tide  of  time." 

The  number  of  resident  members  belonging  to  this  society  is  small — about 
twelve  ;  most  of  us  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  ancient  town  ;  our 
designs  are  not  far  reaching ;  we  have  not  like  you,  advanced  to  the  very  verge  of 
civilization, but  chiefly  confine  our  efforts  to  the  history  of  this  town  and  vicinity, 
which  forms  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  early  events.  Our  list  of  corres- 
ponding members  is  large,  numbering  among  them  some  of  the  most  able  and 
influential  in  the  land.  As  to  our  prospects,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  too  sanguine, 
but  in  all  antiquarian  matters,  having  itching  ears,  and  in  historical,  being  of  the 
straightest  sect,  we  hope  to  accomplish  much,  and  not  only  feel  a  satisfaction  in 
our  own  labors,  but  gather  up  lessons  of  wisdom  for  the  generations  to  come. 
Most  respectfully  yours,  in  behalf  of  the 

Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society, 

EBEN.  CLAPP,  Jk.,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Jobs  Jay,  Esq.,  Domestic  Cor.  Sec'y.  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 


FROM  JOHN  G.  PALFREY. 

r's 

May  30th,  1645 


Secret aky's  Office,  Boston,  ) 


Sir, 

Agreeably  to  a  resolve  of  the  last  General  Court  of  this  commonwealth,  I  have 
the  honor  herewith  to  forward  to  you,  tor  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a 
copy  of  the  acts  and  resolves  of  1845,  just  published,  and  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ments published  by  both  branches  of  the  court. 

Very  respectfully,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  PALFPvEY. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society. 
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CIRCULAR  LETTER 

Addressed  with  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  Name,"  to  various 
gentlemen  and  societies. 

Historical  Rooms.  City  of  New  York,  ) 
April  10,  1845.  I 
Sir, 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  held  on  the  first  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you 
a  copy  of  the  Report  of  a  coin  on:  nee  appointed  at  a  pre\'icus  meeting,  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  National  Name. 

The  Report  has  not  yet  been  adopted  or  acted  upon  by  the  society,  but  has 
been  made  the  special  order  for  the  next  stated  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  6th  of 
May  ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Societies  of  other  States,  and  to  eminent  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  for 
their  advice. 

The  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  want  of  a  distinctive  national  appella- 
tion, are  very  generally  admitted,  but  doubts  are  entertained  by  many,  of  the 
practicability  of  the  proposed  change.  It  has  been  suggested*  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  belonging  to  the  subject,  such  as  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  title,  and  the  mistakes  to  which  a  new  and  local  name  would  necessarily 
give  rise  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  proposing 
to  call  our  land  "  The  Republic  of  Washington*" — a  name  which  it  is  further 
suggested  might  be  adopted  by  acclamation,  and  which  if  adopted,  would  be  in- 
stantly recognized  and  identified  in  distant  lands,  and  command  the  approval  of 
the  whole  world. 

Your  views  upon  this  subject  are  respectfully  requested  in  time  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  society  at  the  meeting  in  May. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
JOHN  JAY, 
Pom.  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  H.  Soc. 

FROM  DANIEL  J.  DESMOND. 

Philadelphia,  April  24,  1845. 
Sir, 

Absence  from  the  city  prevented  from  making  an  earlier  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  for  1844, 
the  report  of  the  Society  on  a  national  name,  and  your  favors  of  the  2Gth  March 
and  10th  April,  1844.  I  will  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to  the  Council 
at  it3  first  meeting,  the  report  and  letters  mentioned,  that  the  Society  may  have 
the  subject  properly  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

I  have  been  directed  to  ask  the  New  York  Historical  Society  for  a  complete 


By  one  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject. 
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cct  of  their  transactions  to  place  in  our  library.  An  interchange  of  transactions 
between  the  Historical  Societies  of  the  United  States  will  have  a  tendency  to 
facilitate  as  well  as  accelerate  the  object  of  their  formation,  quicken  and  increase 
the  taste  for  domestic  history,  by  giving  the  student  a  greater  range  for  research, 
and  by  rendering  the  sources  of  inquiry  more  accessible  and  interesting.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  J.  DESMOND, 

Cor.  Sec.  Hist.  Soc,  Pennsylvania. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  Hist.  Soc,  etc. 


FROM  CHARLES  LOWELL. 

Historical  Rooms,  Boston,  April  2C,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  as  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  respecting  the  adoption  of  a 
national  name. 

Your  letter  was  laid  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  at  their  last 
meeting,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams, 
the  Hon.  Judge  Davis,  and  the  Hon.  James  Savage. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  &c, 

CHAS.  LOWELL, 

Cor.  Sec.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

FROM  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

sir,  ;•; 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  have  received  and  taken  into  respectful 
consideration,  the  proposal  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  on  a  national  name,  made  on  the  31st  of  March  last. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  4th  July,  177G,  announced  the  thirteen 
united  English  Colonies  on  this  continent  as  free  independent  States — and  the 
net  of  confederation  formally  assumed  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  preliminary  and  definitive  Treaties  of  Peace,  whereby  Great  i'ritain 
acknowledged  their  independence,  they  were  all  separately  named;  and  the 
name  of  United  States  of  America  is  that  by  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
universally  known.  Before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  name  of 
Columbia  was  assumed  by  general  consent,  as  significant  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
has  been  familiarized  to  every  mind,  by  two  popular  and  patriotic  songs,  one 
written  by  Timothy  Dwight,&ria  the  other  by  Joseph  Hopkinson. 

The  same  name  was  given  in  1787  to  the  vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Gray, 
by  which  the  great  river  of  the  West  was  discovered,  and  received  from  him  the 
same  name,  because  it  was  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  because  the  ship  was  so 
named  to  represent  the  nation.  The  same  name  was  also  given  by  the  art  of 
Congress,  which  organized  the  District  ordained  by  the  Constitution  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  Union.     We  confess  we  perceive 
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no  adequate  reason  for  discarding  this  name,  nor  wherein  it  should  fail  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  for  which  a  national  name  is  desirable. 

That  this  name  has  not  been  so  universally  received  and  used,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the  political  and  personal 
emphatic  importance  attached  to  each  of  the  separate  communities  of  which  the 
Union  is  composed,  by  its  members.  A  separation  so  harmonious  in  its  discord, 
so  universal  in  its  exclusiveness  that  the  social  sentiment  which  binds  men  to 
their  country  is  throughout  the  Union  lavished  almost  entirely  upon  the  State, 
and  that  the  patriotism  of  which  the  whole  Union  is  the  object,  has  little  hold 
upon  the  affections,  except  as  it  bears  upon  the  relations  of  the  Union  with 
foreign  nations  or  in  the  Indian  savages.  The  patriotism  which  embraces  the 
whole  Union  is  a  political  principle,  combining  with  national  pride  a  selfish  im- 
pulse in  disguise,  and  a  sense  of  weakness  needing  powerful  protection  against 
the  external  world.  The  patriotism  of  the  heart,  of  the  altar,  and  the  fireside,  is 
all  absorbed  by  the  State.  Our  primitive  motto  was,  "out  of  many  one."  We 
adhere  by  the  understanding  and  by  good  faith  to  the  many — cling,  grappled  to 
the  soul  with  hocks  of  steel,  to  the  one.  The  sentjrnent  of  patriotism  itself  cannot 
possess  a  power  so  intense  in  a  confederation  of  States  as  in  a  nation  one  and 
indivisible.  It  is  not  a  simple  but  a  divided  impulse,  habitually  wasting  its 
energies  by  continual  counteraction.  The  allegiance  to  whole  is  always  separate 
from,  often  adverse  to,  the  allegiance  to  the  part,  and  there  is  no  concentration  of 
feeling  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  inspiring  the  wish  to  be  called  a 
common  name. 

If  the  name  of  Columbia,  thus  assumed  in  the  language  of  poetry,  at  a  period 
neaily  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  Union  itself,  thus  perseveringly  pursued 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  thus  warranted  by  legislative  sanction  in  the 
name  given  to  the  District,  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  confede- 
rated nation,  has  yet  not  succeeded"  in  obtaining  universal  circulation,  such  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  for  another  name  ;  we  cannot  imagine  any  other  name  more 
appropriate,  or  better  suited  to  mark  its  distinctive  character.  The  name  of 
America,  irretrievably  stamped  by  uncompromising  usage  upon  both  continents 
of  the  new  hemisphere,  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  human  injustice,  by  conferring 
upon  one  man  a  crown  of  glory  justly  due  to  another.  This  injustice  will  be  in 
a  great  degree  repaired  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  name  of  Columbia  for 
this  great  and  growing  community.  A  name  which  we  are  unwilling  to  abandon, 
poetical  as  has  been  hitherto  its  adoption — and  are  especially  unwilling  to  exchange 
it  for  one  associated  with  no  sentiment,  but  with  the  mere  clod  of  earth — a 
mere  chain  of  not  even  comparatively  lofty  mountains,  overtopped  as  elevations 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  Alps  in  Europe,  the  Ilimmelayan  chain  in 
Asia,  the  mountains  of  the  Moon  and  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  the  Andes  of  the 
sister  continent  of  this  hemisphere. 

If  we  could  ever  overcome  our  partiality  for  the  name  of  Columbia,  and  give 
our  own  cordial  assent  to  the  substitution  of  another,  we  entertain  some  appre- 
hension of  exciting  a  public  sentiment  tending  rather  to  impair  what  little  confi- 
dence we  possess  in  the  community,  than  to  establish  the  name  which  we  should 
propose.  There  seems  to  be  in  human  nature  a  spirit  of  resistance  always  exci- 
table by  every  attempt  to  introduce  innovation  by  authority.     About  the  time 
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when  the  Historical  Society  of  New  Yoxfc  was  first  instituted,  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Mitchell,  a  citizen  of  that  Slate,  highly  distinguished  in  the  career  both  of  litera- 
ture and  of  politics,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  national 
name,  proposed  to  adopt  that  of  Fredonia,  which  he  thought  had  the  double 
advantage  of  sentimental  significance  and  of  euphony;  and  the  proposition  ap- 
peared to  be  received  by  the  public  without  disapprobation,  and  even  with 
acceptance. 

A  respectable  periodical  journal,  in  a  neighboring  State,  was  called  by  its 
editor,  and  bore  the  nKnie  of  Fredonian  for  several  years,  and  ii  was  commended 
to  the  favor  of  after  ages,  by  rhe  claim  to  immortality  of  the  most  voluminous 
epic  poem  that  our  couiury  has  produced.  Yet  all  this  favor  has  failed  to  save 
it  from  oblivion  so  complete  that  we  do  not  find  any  allusion  to  it  in  the  present 
proposal  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  to  indicate  their  knowledge  that  it 
had  ever  existed. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  therefore,  tendering  their  thanks  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  York,  for  the  communication  of  the  Report  of  their 
committee,  respectfully  state  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  for  their  opinion  concerning 
the  proposal  for  promulgation  of  a  national  name,  their  concurrence  in  the  deci- 
sion upon  the  report  adopted  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  itself,  importing  the  expediency  of  superseding  all  further  deliberation 
upon  the  subject." 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  is  now  transmitted  to  you  by  direction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  for  the  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  society,  and  of  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Brodhead,  which  accompanied  your  letter  of  the  10th  April  last. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  LOWELL, 
Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society. 

P.  S. — I  append,  in  conformity  with  your  request,  a  list  of  the  officers  of  our 
society.  Hon.  James  Savage,  President  ;  Joseph  Williard,  Recording  Secretary  ; 
Charles  Lowell,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  Esq., 
Treasurer ;  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Librarian  ;  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  Assistant 
Librarian  ;  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  Cabinet  Keeper  ;  Hon.  F.  C.  Gray,  C.  Francis, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Alex.  Young,  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  Standing 
Committee. 
To  John  Jay,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 

FROM  D.  P.  THOMPSON. 

Montpelier,  April  28,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Stevens,  President  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  has  forwarded  me 
your  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  in  respect  to  a  national  name,  and  requested  me  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  to  the  members  of  our  society  here  resident,  and  transmit  to  you 
the  result  of  our  consultations. 
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Having  complied  with  the  first  part  of  this  request,  it  remains  for  me  to  state, 
that  I  find  our  members  divided  on  this  subject  ;  some  deeming  a  change  of  name- 
impracticable  and  unimportant,  others  believing  it  desirable  and  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  warrant  the  attempt ;  among  the  latter  of  whom  I  beg  leave  to  rank 
myself— the  Secretary  of  our  Society.  The  subject  will  be  agitated  at  our  next 
annual  meeting  in  October,  till  which  time  individual  expression  only  can  be 
offered  to  you. 

#  *  *  » 

Agreeably  to  your  request  I  give  you  a  list  of  the  officers  of  our  society,  viz  : 
Henry  Stevens,  of  Barnet,  President  and  Librarian  ;  Hon.  Isaac  F.  Redfield, 
of  Montpelier,  and  Hon.  Wm.  Slade,  of  Middlebury,  Vice  Presidents  ;  D.  P. 
Thompson,  of  Montpelier,  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretary. 

We  have  never  published  any  documents.  The  two  annual  addresses  we  haye 
had  from  Congressional  members,  Hall  and  Marsh,  will  be  published  with  our 
constitution,  &c,  if  we  can  ever  obtain  the  promised  revised  copies  from  the 
authors. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  P.  THOMPSON, 

Sec.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc, 
To  John  Jay,  Esq. 

FROM  NATHANIEL  BOUTON. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  April  28,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  inst., 
and  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  new  national  name,  which  together,  I  will  lay  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting  on  the  11th  June  next. 

Agreeably  to  your  request  I  give  you  a  list  of  the  present  otficers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Hon.  Nathaniel  G.  UniAM,  Concord,  Presi- 
dent ;  Samuel  D.  Bell,  Esq.,  Manchester,  1st  Vice  President  ;  Levi  Chamber- 
lain, Esq.,  Keene,  2d  Vice  President  ;  Hon.  Franklin  Pierce1  Concord,  Record- 
ing and  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Rev.  E.  E.  Cummings,  Concord,  Treasurer  ; 
Rev.  Nath'l.  Bolton,  Concord,  Librarian. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  will  gratefully  receive  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  your  society  for  the  last  year.  Please  forward  by  express,  direct- 
ed to  my  care. 

Very  respectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

|  NATH'L.  BOUTON, 
Librarian  of  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
To  Hon.  John  Jay. 
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FROM  SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN. 

Antiquarian  HalL;  Worcester,  Mass., 
May  1st,  1«45. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  in  behalf  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society,  upon  the  expediency  of  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  national 
name.  This  and  your  communication  which  accompanied  it,  were  submitted  to 
our  council  at  their  regular  monthly  meeting  Kst  evening. 

I  am  instructed  to  say  thai  in  consequence  of  a  thin  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
and  the  important  consideration 5  which  the  suggestion  involves,  the  council  did 
not  feel  prepared  to  express  a  definite  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

They  are  fully  sensible  of  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  want  of  a  more 
distinctive  local  appellation  th&n  our  country  at  present  possesses,  while  the  plan 
of  adopting  at new  national  name  does  not  seem  to  them  entirely  free  from  objec- 
tions. 

Ours  is  the  principal  nation  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  likely  still  more 
conspicuously  to  overshadow  all  others  in  the  progress  of  time.  The  other  gov- 
ernments have  already  their  peculiar  designations,  by  which  they  are  distinguish- 
ed now,  and  as  they  become  better  known  to  the  world  at  large,  these  titles  may 
be  confirmed  in  a  manner  to  prevent  misunderstanding  or  confusion.  The  par- 
ticular name  of  Americans  may  thus  ultimately,  and  at  no  very  distant  day,  be 
resigned  to  us  exclusively  as  a  people  ;  and  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  de- 
liberation, whether  so  ancient  and  honorable  title  shall  be  lightly  abandoned. 
The  conservative  spirit  of  antiquarianism  naturally  hesitates  to  decide  upon  so 
important  a  change. 

Our  own  nation  is  that  from  which  the  new  world  is  undoubtedly  to  derive 
its  character  and  reputation,  and  the  appropriation  to  ourselves  of  its  general 
appellation,  as  it  is  more  dignified,  may  be  more  desirable  than  the  adoption  of 
any  local  name  however  honored  or  expressive. 

A  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  takes  place  on  the  29th  of 
the  present  month,  when  the  proposition  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  can 
receive  a  more  satisfactory  consideration. 

The  thanks  of  this  society  are  cordially  tendered  for  the  valuable  documents 
transmitted  with  your  letter,  a  favor  which  will  be  reciprocated  when  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

The  information  requested  respecting  the  operations  of  our  society  and  its  list 
of  officers,  I  am  obliged  to  defer  to  another  letter  for  want  of  room. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM'L.  F.  HAVEN, 
Lib'n.  A.  A.  Soc. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Doru.  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
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FROM  THE  MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Baltimore,  May  2,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  April, 
together  with  a  report  and  resolutions,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  new 
name  by  which  our  confederacy  shall  be  hereafter  known. 

The  resolutions  proposed  at  your  last  meeting  are  in  the  following  words: 

"  First.  That  it  is  expedient  that  efforts  should  now  be  made  to  unite  upon  a 
Specific  Geographical  name  for  the  country  ;  and  while  this  society  disclaims 
any  pretension  to  decide  upon  a  question  of  such  general  interest,  yet  as  the  ob- 
ject is  of  common  concern,  and  any  successful  movement  in  regard  to  it  must 
begin  among  the  people,  we  venture,  for  want  of  others  to  undertake  it,  to  bring 
the  subject  before  them,  in  the  hope  that  the  requisite  action  may  be  no  longer 
delayed. 

"  Second.  That  the  name  Allegania*  be  recommended  as  the  best,  consid- 
ering that  it  is  derived  from  the  grandest  and  most  useful  national  feature  com- 
mon to  our  whole  country,  an  eternal  type  of  strength  and  union,  stretching  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes  ;  that  it  is  associated  with  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  our  history  ;  and  that,  in  adopting  it,  we  should  restore  to  the 
land  one  of  the  primordial  titles  of  the  aborigines. 

"  Third.  That  a  letter  be  addressed  by  the  society  to  other  Historical  Socie- 
ties, and  to  eminent  citizens,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  asking  their  con- 
currence and  co-operation  in  bringing  the  name  before  the  people. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  want  of  a  specific  name  for  our  country  being  an  essen- 
tial defect  in  elementary  works  of  education,  it  be  proposed  to  authors  of  school 
books  and  maps  to  designate  this  country  hereafter  as  the  'Republic  of  Alle- 
gania.' " 

A  proposition,  made  by  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  body  of  gentleman, 
demands,  and  has  received  our  most  respectful  attention.  Disposed  as  we  are  to 
listen  to  your  suggestions  with  the  deference  due  to  the  patriotism  of  those  from 
whom  they  come,  we  feel,  nevertheless,  reluctantly  compelled  to  disagree  with 
you  as  to  the  propriety  of  assuming  another  national  name  to  which  the  world 
must,  by  usage,  become  gradually  accustomed.  In  doing  this,  it  is  but  justice  to 
both  societies  that  our  reasons  for  dissent  should  be  fairly  set  forth  ;  and,  on  be- 
half of  our  institution,  I  will  proceed  to  state  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  idea  of  this  change  was,  I  believe,  first  suggested,  in  late  years,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  :  "  We  want,"  says  he,  "  a  national  name.  We  want  it  poetical- 
ly, and  we  want  it  politically.  With  the  poetical  necessity  of  the  case  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself.  I  leave  it  to  our  poets  to  tell  how  they  manage  to  steer  that 
collection  of  words — '  The  United  States  of  North  America* — down  the  swelling 
tide  of  song,  and  to  float  the  whole  raft  out  upon  the  sea  of  heroic  poesy.     I  am 


*  It  might  perhaps  be  pronounced  Algania— the  four  first  letters,  "  Alle,"  as  one 
syllable. 
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now  (speaking  of  the  mere  purposes  of  common  life.  How  is  a  citizen  of  this 
republic  to  designate  himself?  As  an  American?  There  are  two  Americas, 
each  sub-divided  into  various  empires,  rapidly  rising  to  importance.  As  a  citi- 
zen of  the  '  United  States?'  It  is  a  clumsy,  lumbering  title,  yet  still  it  is  not 
distinctive  ;  for  we  have  now  the  United  States  of  Central  America,  and  heaven 
knows  how  many  United  States  may  spring  up  under  the  Protean  changes  of 
Spanish  America. 

"  This  may  appear  matter  of  small  concernment ;  but  any  one  that  has  trav- 
elled in  foreign  countries  must  be  conscious  of  the  embarrassment  and  circumlo- 
cution sometimes  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  perfectly  distinct  and  national 
appellation.  In  France,  when  I  have  announced  myself  as  an  American,  \  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  the  French  colonies  ;  in  Spain,  to  be  from 
Peru  and  Mexico,  or  some  other  Spanish  country.  Repeatedly  have  I  found 
myself  in  a  long  geographical  and  political  deiinition  of  my  national  identity." 

The  mere  tasteful  fancy  that  induced  Mr.  Irving  in  a  moment  of  hasty  corres- 
pondence to  throw  out  a  suggestion  half  earnest  and  half  imaginative,  might  per- 
haps have  had  weight  in  the  days  gone  by  with  the  framers  of  our  constitution  ; 
but  we  think  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  people  of  our  Union  would 
willingly  consent  to  part  with  a  title  under  which  they  have  flourished  and  by 
which  they  are  gloriously  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  must 
be  evident,  we  believe,  that  great  historical  confusion  would  at  once  occur  upon 
such  an  alteration.  Difficult  as  it  is  at  times,  to  make  the  Europeans  understand 
our  geographical  divisions,  as  well  as  our  political  peculiarities,  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult,  after  our  national  story  has  been  written  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  under  one  name,  suddenly  to  assume  another,  entirely  different  both  in 
sound  and  character. 

As  far  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned  we  do  not  think  our  national  name — t 
so  that  it  be  an  untarnished  one — a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  and  we,  there- 
fore, taiieve  that  our  alias,  adopted  in  our  middle  age,  would  only  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  our  ancestors.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  anion:?  the  sovereignties  of  the  old  world  we  are,  emphatically,  known  as 
"  Americans."  At  the  revolution  that  broad,  comprehensive  baptism  was  given 
os.  Since  then  the  southern  portion  of  this  continent  and  part  of  the  north  have 
revolted  from  the  Spanish  dominion  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  the 
inhabiiant-s  of  those  sections  of  our  hemisphere  to  be  carelessly  confounded  with 
the  people  of  our  Union.  So  far  as  our  experience  extends,  the  fact  is  precisely 
otherwise.  Wherever  they  go,  abroad  or  at  home,  they  are  known  by  the  dis- 
tinctive appellations  of  their  ancient  provinces,  and  are  immediately  hailed  as 
Peruvians,  Brazilians,  Mexicans,  Chilians,  or  Buenos  Ayrians.  If  some  of  these 
people  have  added  the  term  "  United  States"  to  their  common  appellation — as 
the  Mexicans  or  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America — it  should  be  remembered 
that  ice  were  the  first  to  adopt  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is,  con- 
sequently to  us  alone,  that  it  rightfully  belongs  as  a  distinctive  nationalism.. 

Notwithstanding  the  critical  reveries  of  Mr.  Irving,  written  in  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  his  retreat  on  the  Hudson,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  now,  when  he 
represents  his  whole  country  abroad  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  no  one  is  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  brightest  literary  jewel  of  our  Republic  is  alluded  to  when 
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the  "  American  Minister  to  Spain"  is  spoken  of  at  the  Courts  of  St.  Cloud  and 
Madrid. 

Let  us  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  British  Empire, 
in  this  matter  of  a  name.  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  number  of 
adjacent  islands,  compose  the  nation  known  as  Great  Britain,  independently  of 
its  numerous  Indian  and  Colonial  possessions.  Yet  the  people  of  this  mighty 
empire,  have,  in  truth,  no  positive, single,  distinctive  title  ;  nor  have  they,  to  our 
knowledge,  complained  because  their  Provincial  names  were  not  euphonic.  On 
the  contrary,  we  think  that  they  have  signalized  their  names,  without  waiting  for 
their  names  to  signalize  them  ;  and  whilst  the  people  have  been  content  to  pass 
under  the  general  title  of  "British  subjects,"  or,  "Englishmen,"  they  have  not 
hesitated  among  themselves,  and  even  abroad,  to  giory  in  their  ancient  and  dis- 
tinctive nationalities  of  Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  or  Irishmen. 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  with  a  wider  love  of  country  and  less  provincial 
feeling,  have  ever  felt  proud  to  be  recognized  by  the  comprehensive  and  Conti- 
nental name  of  "  Americans."  This  is,  beyond  controversy,  our  title.  Long, 
revered,  undisputed  usage  has  made  it  so.  When  the  term  •'•'  an  American  Citi- 
zen" is  applied  to  any  one  we  meet  abroad,  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  as 
to  the  part  of  the  world  whence  he  comes.  And  when  in  the  Indian  Seas,  the 
Pacific,  the  Mediterranean,  or  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  a  vessel  is  descried 
on  the  horizon  unfurling  her  ensign,  and  it  is  announced  that  she  bears  the 
"American  flag,"  who  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  believe  that  the  word 
"American"  is  as  distinctive  of  our  peculiar  nationality,  as  were  "Roman"  or 
"  Athenian"  in  the  days  of  old  ?  Can  it  be  fairly  argued  by  Mr.  Irving  that  the 
wilful  or  careless  ignorance  of  foreigners  should  be  a  good  ground  to  discard  that 
which  time  has  sanctioned,  and  intelligent  men,  all  the  world  over,  have  regard- 
ed as  a  fact  unalterably  fixed  by  usage  and  history  ?  If  this  were  so,  would  it 
not  be  unreasonable  to  appeal  to  Holland  to  change  her  name  because  every 
German  is  regarded  in  certain  parts  of  England  and  in  tins  country  as  a  Dutch- 
man? as  well  as  to  England  to  alter  her's,  because  every  individual  who  speaks 
the  English  tongue  is  sure  to  be  considered,  en  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  one 
of  her  Islanders  ? 

But  there  is  another  more  domestic,  and  perhaps  more  patriotic  idea,  which, 
we  think,  should  have  weight  in  this  discussion.  We  should  like,  if  possible,  to 
have  a  name  that  would  at  once  sound  sweetly  in  verse,  do  justice  to  our  conti- 
nent's discoverers  or  defenders,  and  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  world  generally.  But 
we  believe  that  if  we  are  universally  known  as  "  Americans"  abroad,  nothing 
can  more  eminently  conduce  to  our  political  welfare  at  home  than  to  preserve  and 
cherish  the  constitutional  name  of  "  United  States."  These  two  simple  words 
express,  in  a  single  phrase,  the  character  of  our  government,  our  perfect  State 
Sovereignty,  and  still  our  perfect  National  Union.  The  most  important  distinc- 
tion of  our  complex  government  is  thus  kept  constantly  before  the  people,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  it  of  more  importance  than  all  the  euphony  that  mi^ht  be 
gained  by  the  most  skilful  combination  of  sonorous  consonants  and  liquid  vowels. 

When  the  proposal  for  a  change  of  our  national  name  to  "  Alleghania,"  first 
reached  us,  I  searched  among  the  libraries  of  our  city  for  some  historical  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  substitute.     In  consulting  with  one  of  our  ripest 
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Mholnrs  upon  aboriginal  matters,  I  was  referred  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
M  page  '20,  I  found  an  interesting  sketch  by  Heckewelder,  from  which  I  have 
gleaned  the  following  facts: 

Centuries  ago,  the  Lenni  Lennape  emigrated  from  the  remote  west,  and  after 
many  *  nights'  encampments,"  or,  (as  is  signified  in  their  language,)  "  halts  of  a 
year,"  in  particular  locations,  they  at  length  reached  the  Namaesi  Sipeu — our 
Mississippi — the  "  river  of  fish."  Here  they  met  the  Mengwe,  or  Iroquois,  who 
had  likewise  emigrated  from  a  distant  land,  and  had  struck  the  same  stream,  but 
never  its  source. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  wanderers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Lennape  spies,  sent  out  in  advance  to  reconnoitre  for  a  place  of  final  settlement, 
had  announced  to  them  that  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  peopled  by 
a  powerful  nation,  possessing  many  large  towns  bordering  the  great  rivers  that 
flowed  through  its  territory.  These  people  called  themselves  Tallegewi.  Col- 
onel Gibson,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  their  true  name  was  Allegewi ;  and 
Heckewelder  is  satisfied  that  from  them  the  river  and  mountain,  now  known  as 
the  Alleghany,  derive  their  title.  The  Delawares,  he  alleges,  still  call  the  Alle- 
ghany river  the  "  Alligewi-Sipeu»"* 

The  numerous  fortifications  spread  over  the  vallies,  remains  of  which  still  exist, 
testify  to  the  warlike  character  of  these  Alleghanians,  and  it  is  alleged  that  they 
were  men  of  remarkable  stature  and  gigantic  proportions. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Lennape  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  messengers 
were  despatched  to  these  formidable  occupants  of  the  soil,  requesting  permission 
fur  the  wandering  tribe  to  settle  in  their  neighborhood.  This  desire  was  not 
complied  with,  but  the  petitioners  were  granted  leave  "to  pass  through  the  coun- 
try and  seek  a  settlement  further  eastward," 

Accordingly  they  began  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  when  the  Alleghanians,  see- 
ing their  formidable  numbers,  made  a  furious  onset  upon  those  who  had  already 
reached  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  threatening  them  with  instant  destruction  if 
their  companions  dared  to  persist  in  passing  the  stream.  Fired  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Alleghanians,  and  not  being  prepared  for  a  conflict,  the  Lennape  chiefs 
took  counsel  as  to  the  best  means  of  saving  their  people  and  vindicating  their 
manhood.  At  this  juncture  of  their  fate,  the  Mengwe,  or  Iroquois,  who  had 
hitherto  been  only  spectators  from  a  distance,  offered  to  join  the  betrayed  tribe 
on  condition  that  they  should  share  the  country  if  they  proved  victorious  over 
their  deceitful  assailants.  The  terms  were,  of  course,  quickly  accepted,  and  the 
Mengwe  and  Lennape  declared  war  against  the  Alleghanians.  Many  years 
were  spent  in  continual  conflict.  A  warfare  of  the  deadliest  character  was 
waged,  with  pride  of  country  on  one  side,  and  the  energy  of  despair  on  the  other, 
until  at  length  the  Alleghanians  were -totally  routed  and  fled  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, perhaps  to  Texas,  from  whence  they  never  returned. t 

i'rom  these  facts  as  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  once  bore  the  name 
your  resolutions  propose  Co  substitute  for  our  own,  we  believe  that  another  might 

*  Sipeu  signifies  River.  t  See  Vol.  I.   Transact.  Historical  and  Literary 

Committee  of  the  American  Phil,  Soc,  pp.  29,  30,  et  seq. 
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be  found  more  honorable  and  appropriate.  We  think  it  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered complimentary  or  dignified  to  assume  the  "  primordial  title"  of  Indians, 
who  had  proved  themselves  traitors  to  wandering  and  unprotected  strangers,  and 
who,  by  a  just  retribution,  had  been  drhen  from  their  fastnesses  and  hunting- 
fields,  until  their  name,  their  treachery,  and  their  fate,  were  utterly  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  tradition. 

I  have  been  instructed  to  communicate  these  views  to  you  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 

And  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

BRANTZ  MAYER, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 


FROM  EBEN  CLAPP,  Jr. 

Dorchester,  May  5,  1845. 
Sir, 

The  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  had  the  honor  to  receive 
from  the  New  York  Historical  Society  your  letter  of  the  10th  ult.,  and  feel  under 
great  obligations  to  them  for  the  volume  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  report  of 
Mr.  Brodhead,  which  accompanied  it.  Owing  to  the  late  day  which  our  regular 
stated  meeting  was  held,  we  have  not  been  able  (as  was  intended)  to  submit  a 
report  on  the  expediency  of  the  adoption,  by  this  country,  of  a  national  name  ; 
but  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  holden  on  the  3d  inst.,  after  a  discussion  of  the 
matter,  the  following  vote  was  passed,  viz  :  "  That  were  it  now  an  original  ques- 
tion, whether  a  national  name  for  this  union  should  be  adopted,  this  society  would 
unhesitatingly  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  for  the 
adoption  of  a  national  name  ;  but  under  the  present  circumstances,  they  deem  it 
inexpedient  to  change  the  name  so  long  known." 

You  will  receive  a  reply  to  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  asking  information 
in  relation  to  our  society,  in  a  few  days. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

EBEN  CLAPP,  Jr., 
Corresponding  Sec'y  of  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Hist.  Society. 
To  the  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 


FROM  I.  K.  TEFFT. 

Savannah,  15th  May,  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  10th  ult.,  enclosing  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  on  a  national  name,"  was  received  in  due  course, 
and  was  laid  before  our  society  at  its  regular  meeting  on  the  12th  inst.  As  the 
meeting  was  a  small  one,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  embody  the  views  of 
the  society  in  resolutions  ;  but  1  was  instructed  to  reply,  in  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  that  they  are  averse  to  change  our  present  national  designation,  for 
the  following  reasons : 
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Tiic  term  The  United  States,  while  it  is  sufficiently  distinguishing,  is  at  the 
tame  time  descriptive,  of  our  federative  character  as  a  nation,  and  is  endeared  to 
our  people  by  past  associations — having  been  adopted  immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  independence. 

With  respect  to  the  term  "Americans,"  applied  to  our  citizens,  they  regard  it 
as  a  just  source  of  pride,  that  the  overshadowing  greatness  and  glory  of  our 
country  has  caused  the  world,  by  common  consent,  to  restrict  to  a  single  people 
the  name  of  a  continent. 

While,  therefore,  they  admit  many  of  the  circumstances  adverted  to  in  the 
able  report  cf  the  New  York  Committee,  these  considerations  call  them  respect- 
fully to  dissent  from  the  proposed  change. 

You  ask  me  for  a  list  of  the  officers  of  our  society  for  the  present  year.  They 
are  as  follows : 

^    Hon.  JAMES  M.  WAYNE,  President. 

Hon.  M.  Hall  McAllister,  1st  Vice  President. 
Hon.  William  Law,  2d  Vice  President. 
I.  K.  Tefit,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary. 
Henry  R.  Preston,  Esq.,  Librarian. 
The  Curators  are  the  same  are  published  in  the  2d  Vol.  of  the  "  Collections  " 
of  the  society,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  you  last  year. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard  and  esteem,  very  truly  yours, 

I.  K.  TEFFT, 
Cor.  Sec.  Geo.  Hist.  Society, 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 

There  are  no  kindred  societies  at  south.  There  is  a  society  at  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  but  we  are  not  in  correspondence,  and  I  have  not  a  list  of  their 
officers.  Truly  yours, 

I.  K.  T. 


FROM  THE  NEW  JERSEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  to  ichom  was  referred  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  New- 
York  Historical  Socletv  on  a  National  Name,  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report  : 

The  report,  and  the  proposition  with  which  it  concludes,  having  been  rejected 
by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  New  York  Society,  it  would  be  sufficient,  were 
your  Committee  only  to  state  the  fact.  But  the  importance  of  the  movement,  in 
itself  considered,  seems  to  demand  a  few  remarks. 

1.  Your  Committee  cannot  see  any  urgent  reason  for  any  change  in  the  name 
of  our  common  country.  Whilst  the  "  United  States  of  America  "  is  not  as  dis- 
tinctive as  it  might  be,  yet  we  have  to  learn  that  any  one  of  our  citizens  on  foreign 
travels  has  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  defining  his  country.  When  he  states  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  England, or  Prussia,  that  he  is  an  American,  it  is  at  once 
understood  that  his  home  is  the  United  States.     If  a  traveller  is  from  Mexico,  he 
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19  a  Mexican — if  from  Canada,  a  Canadian — if  from  Peru,  a  Peruvian — if  from 
Brazil,  a  Brazilian — and  hitherto  if  from  Texas,  a  Texian.  Because  the  great 
power  of  this  continent,  the  world  concedes  to  us  the  right,  which  we  should  not 
yield,  of  calling  ourselves  Americans,  We  take  the  continental  name — others 
the  name  of  the  states,  republics,  or  kingdoms  to  which  they  belong. 

2.  As  to  the  need  of  an  adjective  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  we  have  a  name 
sufficiently  adapted  to  the  object  of  the  Muses.  What,  in  a  poetic  point  of  view, 
is  the  superiority  of  Allegania  to  America]  Sound  them  together  and  in  what 
is  England,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  more  poetic  than 
America  }  The  poet  that  cannot  manage  to  use  America  in  his  rhymes  should 
hang  his  harp  on  the  willows.  He  is  not  worth  being  accommodated  with  Al- 
legania. 

3.  Where  upon  earth  is  the  country  which  has  received  its  name  from  its 
mountains?  There  are  mountains  on  the  earth  quite  as  high  as  ours  ;  are  there 
any  countries  called  Andea  from  the  Andes — Pyrcnea,  from  the  Pyreneess — 
Alps  from  the  Alps — Carpathia,  from  the  Carpathian  ?  And  why  should  our 
mountains  be  made  to  bring  forth  what  none  others  ever  have  ? 

4.  Our  name  has  become  associated  with  all  that  is  dear  and  revered  in  our 
history.  It  was  as  "  the  United  States  of  America  "  that  we  achieved  our  inde- 
pendence— it  was  under  this  name  we  took  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth — it  is  under  this  name  we  are  known  in  all  the  courts  of  the  world — in  all 
the  annals  of  diplomacy — and  among  all  civilized  and  barbarous  nations.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  connecting  with  even  quite  an  unpoetic  name,  so  much  that  is 
truly  poetic,  heroic  and  historic,  as  to  make  it  a  sin  next  to  sacrilege  to  erase  it 
from  the  annals  of  the  world.  We  should  count  him  no  very  worthy  or  learned 
member  of  our  Historical  Society  who  would  be  for  dropping  the  name  of  a  ven- 
erated ancestry,  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  euphonic. 

5.  Has  a  country  been  ever  known  to  change  the  name  under  which  it  achiev- 
ed for  itself  renown,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  distinctive  and  signifi- 
cant one — one  that  would  make  a  better  adjective  ?  Poland  is  now  no  more  on 
the  world's  map — the  allied  powers  blotted  it  from  existence  that  its  name  might 
no  longer  wake  up  ancient  and  noble  associations.  Are  there  none  such  con- 
nected with  our  name  I  If  our  name  is  to  be  blotted  out,  let  us  wait  for  some 
tyrant  to  doit  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to  sleep  the  glorious  associations  which 
it  kindles  in  every  bosom. 

6.  The  object  of  Historical  Societies  is  not  to  change  the  names  of  States  or 
Empires,  but  to  aid  in  the  writing,  and  in  the  preservation  of  all  that  pertains  to, 
their  true  history. 

With  these  remarks  your  committee  recommend  that  the  document  referred 
to  them  be  laid  on  the  table  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 

N.  MURRAY,  i 

CHARLES  KING,    }     Committee. 
J.  P.  BRADLEY,      ) 
•     Sept.  4,  1845. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  on  motion  of  R.  S.  Field,  Esq.,  it  was  Resolved, 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  a  new  national  appellation  be  printed  in  the 
official  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted 
to  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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FROM  HON.  HARMANUS  BLEECKER. 

Albany,  April  3d,  18-15. 
Sir, 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  with  the  copy  of 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the  expediency 
of  the  adoption  by  this  country,  of  a  national  name,  and  requesting  my  views  on 
that  subject. 

For  several  years  past,  it  has  occasionally  excited  attention  and  discussion,  and 
the  committee  now  distinctly  present  the  question  whether  it  is  practicable  and 
desirable  to  substitute  Allegania,  Washington,  or  some  other  name,.for  America — 
which  is  supposed  not  to  be  sufficiently  distinctive.  If  it  were  so,  all  would  be 
satisfied.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  was  not ;  but  more  reflection,  and  the 
progress  of  events  have  brought  me  to  a  different  conclusion.  Though  in  mere 
national  geography,  the  U.  States  are  but  a  part  of  the  American  Continent,  they 
ure  a  very  important  part  of  it,  and  likely  to  be  more  so  ;  and  politically  and 
civilly,  if  our  country  and  people  are  not  already,  they  will  be  soon  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  the  names  "  America,"  and  "Americans."  The  American  is 
about  as  well  understood  as  the  French  revolution.  The  American  flag,  and  an 
American  ship  are  known  in  every  sea  and  every  port  to  belong  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  spoken  of  in  the  British  Parliament  as 
the  American  President,  and  our  Congress  as  the  American  Congress.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  are  called  the  American  people.  The  Minister  of  the 
United  States  in  London,  is  known  as  the  American  Minister.  Our  Minister 
there,  in  Paris,  or  St.  Petersburgh,  would  not  be  confounded  with  the  Minister 
from  Mexico,  Brazil,  or  any  other  part 'of  North  or  South  America.  American  ( 
political  opinions  and  principles  are  understood  to  be  the  opinions  and  principles 
cf  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  the  opinions  and  principles  of .  the  people 
of  Canada,  Mexico,  Bnrzil  or  Chili.  An  American  writer  and  an  American  book, 
ure  understood  to  mean  a  citizen  of,  and  a  book  written  in  the  United  States.  No 
one  questions  in  Rome  who  is  meant  by  an  American  sculptor  or  painter. 

Our  Union  now  comprehends  the  most  important  part  of  North  America  ;  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  the  most  enteqjrising  and  energetic  of  the  races  of  the 
New  World.  Saxoi.dom  wi  I  probably  be  predominant  overall  those  parts  of 
the  country,  with  whose  physical  circumstances  its  spirit,  character,  and  domin- 
ion are  compatible.  No  other  part  will  be  able  to  appropriate  the  name  of 
"  America,"  and  all  the  other  divisions,  as  Mexico  and  Brazil,  will  have  their  own 
distinctive  names.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent 
seem  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  us.  I  find  in  a  letter  published  in  a  newspa- 
per dated  a  few  days  since  at  Montreal,  the  following  sentence:  "  It  may  inter- 
est our  American  friends,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Canada,  on  either  bu- 
siness or  pleasure,  to  learn  that  the  navigation  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  is 
at  length  open." 

I  am  aware,  that  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  people  are  yet  unable  to  distinguish, 
precisely,  between  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  our  continent ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  more  generally  under- 
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stood,  as  it  is  now  in  England  and  in  France,  that  the  Americans  are  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  our  people  prefer  to  be  known  and  distinguished  as  Americans, 
and  that  we  have  so  appropriated  the  names  "  America,"  and  "  American,"  that 
it  is  now  impracticable  to  bring  about  a  change. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  BLEECKER. 
Mr.  John  Jay,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.    Y.  His.  Society. 

FROM  HON.  JAMES  KENT. 

New  York,  26  Union-  Square,  > 
April  24,  1845.  \ 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  a  National 
Name.  But  as  I  prefer  the  present  designation  of  my  country  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  has  become  indelibly  engrafted  into  the  Constitution, 
Laws  and  History  of  the  United  States,  to  any  other  that  may  be  thought  of,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  subject.  My  judgment  and 
taste  are  decidedly  averse  to  any  attempt  at  innovation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  KENT. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  Plistorical  Society. 


FROM  HON.  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Lindenwald,  May  3,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  addressed  to  me  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  in  which  they  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  "the  expediency  of  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  National  Name,"  was 
accidentally  misluid,  find  not  recovered  until  this  morning,  or  its  receipt  would 
have  been. sooner  acknowledged. 

I  appreciate  very  highly  the  patriotic  motives  which  influence  the  society  in 
this  matter,  and  have  been  sensibly  impressed  by  the  reasons  of  its  committee, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  either  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
the  proposed  undertaking;  proposing,  under  present  circumstances,  that  the 
matter  should  remain  as  it  now  stands. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  its  great  usefulness  to  the  country, 

Very  respectfully,  and  truly  yours, 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 
John  Jav,  Esq.,  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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FROM  WILLIAM  B.  HODGSON. 

Savannah,  May  5,  1B4j. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  absent  from  this  place  until  within  a  day  or  two,  which  will,  I 
hope,  excuse  me  for  not  having  replied  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo. 
•  I  am  impressed  with  the  propriety  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  distinc- 
tive national  appellation  for  this  republic.  It  must  be  done,  I  should  suppose,  by 
recommendation  of  Congress  to  the  states,  to  which  they  would  assent.  Then 
there  would  occur  the  difficulty  of  incorporating  a  name  into  the  Constitution. 
States'  right  men  might  say,  that  we  are  satisfied  to  be  Georgians  or  New  York- 
ers, and  let  the  confederation  retain  the  appellation  of  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Historical  Society  has  honorably  led  the  way  in  a 
question,  which  I  conceive  to  be  important.  "  The  Republic  of  Washington," 
would,  as  you  suggest,  be  adopted  by  acclamation.  "  Alleghania,"  would  not,  I 
think,  inspire  the  general  patriotism  by  warm  memories  and  associations. 

Whatever  may  be  the  appellation  adopted,  its  use  must,  I  conceive,  be  intro- 
duced by  forms  of  legislation. 

Very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant, 

WM.  B.  HODGSON.     ' 
To  John  Jay,  Esq. 

FROM  HON.  HENRY  CLAY. 

Asilland,  7th  May,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  received  your  letter,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  / 
New  York  Historical  Society,  upon  the  subject  of  the  expediency  of  adopting  a 
national  name  for  the  country  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
attentively  perused  it.     In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
briefly  to  express  the  views  of  the  question  which  strike  me. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  inconvenience  in  the  want  of  a  more  specific  and 
exclusive  name,  descriptive  of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  new  world,  but  I  respectfully  think  the  inconvenience  is  exaggerated.  If 
happily  our  present  union  should  continue  unbroken,  I  believe  that,  in  process  of 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  power,  population,  and  influence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  than  any  other  nation,  either  in  North  or  South  America,  the  United 
States  will  be  emphatically  called  and  known  as  "  The  United  States,"  and  the 
inhabitants  as  "  Americans ;"  whilst  the  other  confederacies  of  states  will  be 
called  and  described  as  the  LTnited  States  of  Mexico,  $c.s  and  their  inhabitants, 
Mexicans,  Peruvians,  ecc. 

If  the  great  calamity  of  a  dL-solution  of  the  Union  should  befal  us,  no  common 
name  that  we  might  adopt  would,  in  that  direful  contingency,  be  applicable  to 
any  of  the  dissevered  parts. 

There  would  be  much,  if  not  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  any  new 
name.  Besides  others,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  excite  with  some,  the 
frightful  apprehension  of  a  consolidation. 
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Between  the  proposed  name?  of  "  Alleghania"  and  "  Washington,"  I  should 
think  the  latter  decidedly  preferable  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  that  it  might  be 
adopted  by  universal  consent ;  that  our  country  should  ever  remain  one  and  in- 
divisible ;  that  its  inhabitants,  to  the  latest  posterity,  should  be  called  Washing- 
tonians  ;  and  that  they  should  ever  fondly  cherish  both  the  name  and  the  virtues 
of  the  father  of  his  country. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

II.  CLAY. 
To  Jon>-  Jay,  Esq.,  &c,  &,c.,  &c. 

FROM  JOSEPH  STORY. 

Cambridge,  May  10>  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  long,  in  common  with  many  of  my  countrymen,  felt  the  inconvenience 
of  my  country  not  possessing  a  distinctive  national  name,  and  have  regretted 
that  when  the  convention  framed  the  national  constitution  it  had  not  affixed 
thereto  a  national  name.  If  it  had  so  done,  by  this  time  the  novelty  would  have 
disappeared,  and  we  should  have  acquired  throughout  the  world  the  appellation 
thus  assumed.  But  that  occasion  having  been  neglected,  I  have  not  supposed  it 
practicable  now  to  induce  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  assume  a  national 
name,  and  I  have  therefore  hardly  thought  of  the  subject  since  Dr.  Mitchell 
touched  upon  it.  I  have  no  choice  of  names.  That  of  Alleghania  would  be  satis- 
factory to  me,  if  it  could  receive  the  general  voice  of  the  country.  I  should  have 
preferred  Columbia,  if  it  had  not  become  the  distinctive  title  of  another  nation. 
As  it  is,  I  should  wish,  if  any  wish  might  be  indulged  on  such  a  subject,  that  we 
might  have  a  brief  name,  flexible  in  its  termination,  which  should  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  mere  prose,  and  the  higher  purpose  of  poetic  adaptation  and  ornament, 
and  be  capable  of  being  easily  changed  from  a  substantive  to  an  adjective.  Ves- 
peria  (from  Vesper)  would  exemplify  what  I  mean  ;  it  would  at  once  indicate  the 
"western  world,''  and  be  of  easy  transition  to  an  adjective.  But  I  have  no  hope 
that  anything  can  be  done  that  will  meet  with  popular  approbation,  and  therefore 
I  can  only  treat  it  as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but  scarcely  to  be  accomplished. 
I  am,  with  the  highest  respect,  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  STORY. 
To  the  Hon.  John-  Jay. 

FROM  JNO.  II.  B.  LATROBE. 

Baltimore,  May  15,  18-15. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst., 
together  with  the  accompanying  report  of  a  committee  of  your  Society  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  national  name. 

I  have  read  the  report  with  interest  and  pleasure,  but  do  not  feel  fully  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  inconveniences  which  it  suggest  exist  to  the  extent  supposed. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  words  "  An 
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American"  do  not  convey  to  the  persons  who  hear  them  used,  the  idea  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  The  reproachful  phrase,  "  who  reads  an  American 
book,"  could  not  have  been  made  more  annoying  to  those  of  us  who  are  inclined 
to  restiveness  under  reviews,  or  unintelligible  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  any 
more  accurate  description  of  the  productions  referred  to.  Indeed,  the  original 
meaning  of  the  term  Americans,  seems  to  have  been  narrowed  down  in  the 
popular  use  of  it,  which  has  confined  to  the  people  of  one  nation  of  the  hemis- 
phere, what  was  in  truth  equally  descriptive  of  all  its  inhabitants.  What  has  been 
thus  accorded  to  us  in  our  infancy,  will  hardly  be  taken  from  us  hereafter. 

Looking  therefore  upon  the  name  "  American"  as  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  having  equal  euphony  with  that  suggested,  and 
as  endeared  to  millions  by  all  the  associations  connected  with  our  country,  from 
the  war  of  American  Independence  to  the  present  time,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  name  might  well  be  left  to  serve  us  for  the  future,  as  it  has  served  us  for  the 
past. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  very  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

INC.  H.  B.  LATROBE. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Historical  Society. 

FROM  W.  GILMORE    SIMMS. 

Woodland,  May  21,  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Indisposition  has  kept  me  from  replying  to  your  letter  of  last  month  as  prompt- 
ly as  I  could  have  wished  ;  and  what  I  have  to  say  now  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  will  come  too  late  for  any  useful  purpose.  Not  that  I  can 
hope  to  give  you  any  views  calculated  to  enlighten  the  various  and  intellectual 
circle  which  you  represent  ;  each  of  the  members  of  which  has,  in  all  probability, 
more  fully  canvassed  and  examined  the  matter,  than  it  has  been  within  my  lei- 
sure to  do.  S'ill,  I  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  subject.  I  have,  I  suppose, 
in  common  with  all  the  litemry  men  of  the  country,  felt  that  we  labored  under 
some  deficiency  of  national  epithet.  The  individual  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished abroad  as  an  American  ;  and  was,  probably,  not  willing  to  be  known  as 
a  Yankee.  America  was  quite  as  much  Chili  and  Paraguay,  as  New  York  and 
Carolina  ;  and  we  had  no  alternatives  to  fall  back  upon  for  distinction,  easy  of 
utterance,  and  not  unsuited  for  incorporation  with  song  and  story,  such  as  are 
common  to  other  countries.  The  Englishman  has  England,  Albion,  Britannia — 
he  is  the  Saxon,  the  Brilon,  the  Englishman  ;  and  in  each  of  these  he  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  people — his  country  and  himself— and  neither  name  is 
heard  by  the  stranger  in  doubt  of  its  proper  application.  Ireland  is  Erin  and 
Ilihernia  ;  the  Scotchman  is  the  Gael  ;  Germany  is  Allemagne— the  German  is 
the  Teuton,  &c.  ;  and  France  and  Gaul  are  sufficiently  exclusive  for  La  Grand 
Nation.  So  of  our  sifter  republics  of  America — they  are  Chilian,  and  Mexican, 
and  Texian,  and  Peruvian  Americans  ;  while,  except  in  our  domestic  relations, 
we  possess  but  the  one  name,  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  effect  of  this 
is  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  our  individual  state  names  in  our  fancies,  ami 
we  are  more  apt,  wanting  a  pleasing   general  appellation,  to  call  ourselves  iScw 
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Englanders,  New  Yorkers,  Kentvr.kla.rtf*  and  Carolinians,  &,c,  than  Americans. 
Politically,  as  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  siate  rights'  doctrines,  I  am 
not  displeased  that  such  should  be  the  case  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  a 
general  national  name,  contributes  much  to  cur  sectional  individuality.  The 
case  is  altered  in  a  social  point  of  view  ;  and  the  difficulties  which  have  been  so 
well  condensed  into  a  paragraph  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  have  been  frequent- 
ly presented  to  m>  mind.  In  discussing  the  topic  in  my  own  thoughis,  I  have, 
however,  usually  found  this  consolation— -that  the  epithet,  American,  will,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  become  purely  distinctive  of  the  Anglo  Norman  (not  Saxon,  for  the 
energy  and  character  of  our  race  all  comes  fiom  tiie  conqueror)  on  this  conti- 
nent. I  look  upon  it  as  inevitable,  that  our  people  are  destined,  in  process  of 
time,  to  swallow  up,  absorb  or  subject,  all  of  the  miserable,  peevish,  and  paltry 
people  south  of  us  ;  and  to  turn  them  into  moral,  working,  human  order  of  be- 
ings, with  some  accountability  to  God  and  their  neighbors.  This  will  not  be  in 
your  day  or  mine  ;  but  that  it  will  be,  sooner  or  later  is,  I  think,  beyond  all  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  politically  vaticinate  from  the  unerring  indications  of 
the  past.  Till  then,  perhaps,  we  may  wait.  Our  poets  need  not  wait,  and  they 
will  confer  the  title  _/?/sZ>  which  the  nation  will  gradually  adopt.  Thus  it  is  that 
England  has  Albion,  and  Ireland,  Erin,  Sec,  only  through  her  poets  long  ago. 
Practicing  upon  this  idea,  I  called  a  southern  magazine,  in  which  I  had  an  in- 
terest, the  Southern  Apalachiin  ;  (he  latter  being,  in  my  mind,  a  very  far  pref- 
erable word  to  Alleghanian  ;  which,  to  my  ear,  seems  as  harsh  a3  it  is  highly 
Sounding.  I  have  frequently,  in  my  humble  writings,  employed  "  Apalachiun" 
as  significant  of  our  "  American  ;"  and,  if  the  practice  comes  to  prevail  in  their 
writings,  among  our  literary  men,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  enforcing  this,  or 
any  preferable  name,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  people.  I  confess  myself  not 
friendly  to  the  "  Republic  of  Washington."  It  does  not  strike  my  ear  farorably.. 
The  objection  is  one  of  the  taste  purely,  and  is  derived  from  associations  and 
preconceptions  which  it  is  not  easily  to  analyze.  I  cannot  concur  with  you  in 
the  opinion  that  this  title  would  be  adopted  by  acclamation  ;  and  doubt  whether 
any  grave  proposition  to  newly  christen  the  nation  will  not  provoke  ridicule  un- 
der any  force  of  arguments  which  you  may  urge.  Our  people  are  not  sensible, 
as  yet,  to  the  difficulties  which  are  felt  by  the  citizens  abroad,  or  the  man  of  let- 
ters at  home.  They  will  not  become  sensible,  until  they  generally  travel,  or  un- 
til, prompted  by  their  tastes,  they  look  outward  horn  their  ordinary  objects  and 
necessities.  I  conscientiously  believe  that  if  the  nation  was  called  "  Squash," 
they  would  not  be  conscious  of  any  awkwardness  ;  and  would  prefer  to  leave  it 
so,  rather  than  to  incur  the  ridicule  which  they  might  apprehend  as  likely  to  fol- 
low any  grave  and  deliberate  national  attempt  to  shake  off  the  ancient  title. 
You  will  strive  in  vain  to  force  any  change  upon  the  people  by  resolutions  and 
enactments.  Our  poets  will  give  us  a  proper  alias,  and  our  progress  will  secure 
us  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  name  we  have,  in  the  progress  of  the  seasons. 
Help  us  to  secure  Texas  to  our  farthest  southern  boundaries!!  Help  us  to  a 
literary  independence  by  a  proper  iaw  of  copy  right,  and  be  sure  that  we  shall 
glory  in  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  American  name — and  the  Alleghany 
will  grow  into  a  sounding  epithet  in  song,  and  the  Apalachian  will  be  our  heroic 
name  in  a  thousand  ballad  epics,  better  than  any  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of 
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\V  ,ivr  Scott.  Ours  is  even  now  the  "  Republic  of  Washington,"  and  the  phrase 
Rl»y  I*.-,  and  is  used  legitimately  in  every  species  of  writing,  short  of  those 
absolute  documents,  treatises,  ecc.  which  require  something  more  literal,  if  not 
more  specific.  A  nation  has  many  names  which  are  as  readily  recognised,  and 
become  quite  as  legitimate  in  use  as  any  that  are  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  for 
the  literature  of  the  country  to  frame  and  to  fit  them,  and  the  public  will  adopt 
them  implicitly,  and  without  asking  whence  they  came.  The  story  of  Ney  alias 
Randolph  is  kept  back,  because  of  the  want  of  some  foreign  documents,  which  I 
orn  laboring  to  procure.  I  thank  you  for  your  attentions,  and  would  be  happy  to 
requite  them.  You  can  send  me  the  parcels  to  the  care  of  Samuel  Hart,  Sen., 
Bookseller,  Charleston,  through  Wiley  &  Putnam,  Harper  &  Brothers,  or  H.  G. 
Langley.  Yours  truly, 

W.  GILMORE  SIMMS. 
John  Jay,  Esq. 

FROM  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Auburn,  May  23d,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

Soon  after  receiving  the  letter  with  which  you  honored  me,  concerning  the 
adoption  cf  anew  national  name  for  our  country,  I  was  called  from  home  by  pro- 
fessional engagements  which  have  only  just  now  closed  ;  and  I  was  thus  preven- 
ted from  giving  to  the  subject  that  early  consideration  which  it  merited,  and 
which  was  due  to  the  high  character  and  patriotism  of  the  society  of  which  you 
are  the  organ. 

It  appears  that  in  the  meantime  that  society  have  passed  upon  the  question. 
While  all  intelligent  persons  will  agree  that  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
the  present  designation  of  the  country  deserve  consideration,  and  every  man ' 
would  wish  that  the  fathers  of  the  State  had  established  the  name  of  the  "  Re- 
FtHi.tc  of  Washington,"  there  will  be  a  general  acquiesence  in  the  decision  that 
after  the  lapse  of  time  which  has  occurred,  any  change  would  be  impracticable. 
I/ot  us  hope  then,  that  by  the  exercise  of  wise  national  counsels,  we  may  preserve 
the  Union,  and  by  a  spirit  of  true  moderation,  we  may  elevate  our  national  char- 
acter, and  ju.-ti;y  our  claim  to  paramount  consideration  among  the  nations  on 
this  continent,  and  that  thus,  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  re- 
alized ami  acknowledged  as  fully  and  justly  descriptive  of  the  Republic. 
I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  ob't.  serv't., 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary,  &c.  ecc. 

FROM  ISAAC  MICKLE. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  June  6th,  1845. 
Sir, 

The  receipt  of  your  letter  announcing  my  election  as  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  would  have  been  acknowledged  long 
ere  this,  but  for  its  having  found  me  in  the  midst  of  business  which  admitted  of 
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no  moment's  leisure.  I  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
society  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  they  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  to  you 
for  the  very  prompt  manner  in  which  a  compliment  so  undeserved,  was  commu- 
nicated. Whatever  of  value  the  brochure  upon  Old  Gloucester  may  possess,  is, 
I  assure  you,  mainly  owing  to  the  collections  made  and  published  by  the  institu- 
tion of  which  you  are  the  organ  ;  an  institution.,  without  the  assistance  of  which 
the  antique  historian  of  the  middle  States  would  grope  in  darkness  and  unde- 
light  over  a  field  that  now  both  invites  and  repays  exploration,  and  one  of  which 
I  heartily  exclaim,  esto  pcrpetua  ! 

May  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  say,  that  I  have  watched  with  much 
interest,  the  reception  of  the  hint  of  the  society  as  to  a  National  alias?  And 
may  I  hope  that  the  proposers  of  "  Allegania"  will  disregard  the  natural,  but  I 
think  temporary  opposition  with  which  they  meet  ]  I  am  neither  poet  nor  ora- 
tor; but  I  have  a  heart  to  pity  the  dilemmas  of  those  who  are;  and  for  their 
sakes  I  wish  to  see  some  specific,  brief,  significant  and  musical  alias  selected  by 
common  consent,  for  our  country.  The  phrase  "  United  States  of  America"  is 
time-honored,  and  for  acts  of  Congress,  and  many  other  occasions,  good  enough. 
Let  the  law-maker  and  lawyer  retain  it ;  they  will  acquit  our  debt  in  the  prem- 
ises to  the  age  of  the  revolution.  F.ut  let  us  not  forget  that  something  is  also  due 
j*  to  taste.  Let  us  have  a  name  which  a  poet  can  weave  into  his  verse — a  name 
*  wherewith  an  orator  can  round  his  period  without  a  prolongation  which  puts  him 
out  of  breath,  and  his  hearers  out  of  patience.  I  see  twenty  reasons  why  Alle~ 
gania  or  some  other  name  should  be  allowed  to  those  who  wish  to  speak  of  our 
country  to  the  feelings,  the  affections,  or  the  virtues.  Such  a  name  we  must  have  ; 
it  is  a  want  created  by  the  proud  history  of  the  past,  and  the  glorious  promises  of 
the  future.  As  to  the  veneration  of  the  periphrase  now  used,  much  has  been^ 
said,  I  think,  to  little  purpose.  It  would  be  unmannerly,  perhaps,  for  me  to  cut 
up  my  grandfather's  ample  coat  for  carpet-rags,  but  certes  even  that  would  not 
offend  the  old  gentlemen  so  much,  as  if  he  should  revisit  earth  and  see  me  tricked 
off  in  it  for  a  wedding  or  funeral.  Est  modus  in  rebus,  and  in  names  too !  "  The 
United  States  of  North  America"  may  do  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
collector  of  customs  and  the  crier  in  the  District  Court,  but  for  the  relief  of  poets 
and  orators,  I  go  for  Allegaxia. 

I  am  yours,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

ISAAC  MICKLEL 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Sec.  etc. 


THE   END. 
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NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Historical  Rooms,  January  5,  1847. 
Ordered, —  That  the  Annual  Reports  and  Proceedings  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  published. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

'      '  ANDREW  WARNER,  Secretary. 


IN  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Library,  January  19,  1847. 
Ordered, — That  the  Reports  submitted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  together  with 
a  selection  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  members,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes.  .  ' 

JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN,  Secretary. 


<&>£fttt?0  of  t!)e  Borictn 

ELECTED,   1846. 


PRESIDENT, 

ALBERT    GALLATIN,    LL.  D. 

FIRST   VICE  PRESIDENT, 

LUTHER    BRADISH. 

SECOND   VICE   PRESIDENT, 

THOMAS    DE    WITT,    D.   D. 

TREASURER, 

CYRUS    MASON,    D.   D. 

FOREIGN   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY, 

JOHN    R.    BARTLETT. 

DOMESTIC   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY, 

*     JOHN    JAY. 


RECORDING   SECRETARY, 

ANDREW    WARNER 


LIBRARIAN, 

GEORGE    GIBBS 


ASSISTANT   LIBRARIAN, 

GEORGE  H.  MOORE 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

1846. 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE,  Chairman, 
ERASTUS  C.  BENEDICT, 
EDWARD  ROBINSON,  D.  D.  LL.  D., 
HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER, 
AUGUSTUS  SCIIELL, 
JOHN  R.  BRODIIEAD,  Secretary. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    SOCIETY,    EX.    OFF. 


SYNOPSIS 


■■■ 


1846. 

Jan.    6.     Annual  Election. 
Feb.    3.     Miscellaneous  Business. 
Mar.    3.     Mr.  Onderdonk's  Paper. 
17.     Special  Meeting. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer's  Paper, 
April  7.     Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Paper.    t )     . ...  •',    .-/  ;  "/  , 

Mr.  Morgan's  Paper. 
May   5.     Mr.  Gallatin's  Paper. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  Paper. 
June  2.     Miscellaneous  Business. 

* 

SUMMER  RECESS. 

Oct.    G.     Mr.  Gibes'  Paper. 
Nov.    3.     Mr.  Bartlett's  Paper. 
17.     Anniversary  Meeting. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Address.  -  f  /l-     ' 

Dec.  1.     Mr.  Bartlett's  Paper,  concluded. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 
Historical  Rooms,  January  5th,  1847. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  the  honor  to  submit 
their  Annual  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  ; 
and  in  rendering  an  account  of  their  trust,  after  another 
year  of  prosperous  exertion,  they  find  new  cause  for 
congratulation,  and  additional  motives  of  encouragement 
to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  labors  in  which  the  So- 
ciety is  engaged. 

The  regular  series  of  monthly  meetings  has  been  well 
sustained  throughout  the  year,  and  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  subjects  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  history  for 
discussion,  has  been  sufficient  to  fill  the  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety on  each  occasion.  The  Committee  see  much  to 
commend  in  these  meetings,  hitherto  so  agreeable  and 
instructive,  which  afford  to  members  and  their  guests 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  on  an  interesting  ground  of  in- 
vestigation, valuable  in  its  social  as  well  as  in  its  literary 
and  historical  aspect.  The  impulse  which  is  given  by 
these  frequent  assemblages  for  social  and  intellectual  in- 
tercourse between  the  members,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  renewed  activity  and  zeal  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  has  elevated  the 
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Society  to  its  present  position  among  the  popular  literary 
institutions  of  the  country. 

The  Report  of  the  Librarian  shows  a  steady  and  valua- 
ble increase  in  his  department.  Numerous  additions  of 
useful  books  have  been  made  by  donation,  and  some  de- 
ficiencies supplied  by  purchase.  The  Society  acknow- 
ledges its  obligations  to  the  accomplished  gentleman  and 
.  scholar  who  fills  this  arduous  office,  and  to  his  intelligent 
and  faithful  assistant,  for  constant  care  and  industry  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  especially  for  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  Catalogue,  by 
which  members  may  now  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  printed 
works  in  our  possession.  It  is  desirable  that  means  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Librarian,  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  labors  in  preparing  an  Analytical  Cata- 
logue, in  arranging  methodically  the  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, maps  and  charts,  with  proper  indexes,  and  for 
printing  the  whole  when  completed. 

The  usefulness  of  printed  Catalogues  in  a  library  of 
reference  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  English  tongue,  "  By  the  means 
of  Catalogues  only  can  it  be  known  what  has  been  written 
on  every  part  of  learning,  and  the  hazard  avoided  of  en-  , 
countering  difficulties  which  have  already  been  cleared, 
discussing  questions  which  have  already  been  decided, 
and  dii™in£:  in  mines  of  literature  which  former  aq;es 
have  exhausted." 

If  .these  remarks  were  pertinent  to  the  library  of  which 
Johnson  wrote,  they  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
Collection  intrusted  to  our  care — a  collection  of  authori- 
ties to  assist  the  investigations  of  the  studious  and  verify 
the  judgment  of  the  learned,  in  which  the  future  annalist 
of  qur  country  may  find  the  authentic  materials  of  its 
early  history. 

From  these  considerations,  the  Committee  cannot  but 
express  the  hope  that  the  Society  will  encourage  and  sus- 
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tain  the  Librarian  in  his  purpose  of  collating  and  arrang- 
ing the  newspapers,  manuscripts,    maps   and   charts,   hi-     \ 
therto  inaccessible  for  convenient  use,  and  placing  before 
the  members   a  complete   printed  Catalogue,   embracing 
every  department  of  the  collections. 

A  proposition  was  submitted  during  the  past  year,  which 
authorized  a  subscription  for  completing,  by  purchase 
or  exchange,  certain  departments  of  the  library  now 
deficient  in  works  of  prominent  interest  and  authority. 
This  indispensable  duty  can  only  be  performed  by  dili- 
gent inquiries  and  close  attention  to  public  sales  of  books  ; 
the  Committee  would  therefore  impress  upon  the  Society 
the  necessity  of  providing  the  requisite  .means  to  accom- 
plish it  as  opportunities  may  oner;  They  feel  assured 
that  among  the  members  abundant  liberality  exists  to 
justify  an  appeal  for  so  commendable  an  object. 

The  Library  has  been  open,  under  the  established  regu- 
lations, to  members  and  other  persons  properly  introduced, 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  will  exhibit  the/ condition 
of  the  finances.  The  Committee  regret  that  the  collection 
of- dues  from  members  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as 
usual.  The  small  amount  of  five  dollars,  contributed  by 
each  member,  is  necessary  to  defray  the  unavoidable  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  dekiy  in  the  payment  of  this  sum  di- 
minishes the  value  of  the  contribution.  There  are  now 
on  the  Treasurer's  books  412  paying  members,  and  the 
amount  actually  collected  for  dues  has  been  only  $1,500. 

A  Committee  of  Finn  nee  was  appointed  some  time  since 
to  invite  subscriptions  from  the  wealthy  and  generous  of 
our  citizens,  to  be  applied  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  in  enlarging  somewhat  the  collection  of 
books,  and  generally  in  perfecting  the  catalogue  and  pre- 
paring it  for  publication.  No  report  lias  recently  been 
received  from  this  Committee,  but  reliance  is  placed  on 
its  efficient  action  during  the  ensuing  year. 
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During  the  past  year-  the  following  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  several  classes  of  membership,  namely 

Honorary  .....         3 

Corresponding  ....       70^ 

Resident    .         .  .         .         .60 

Making  together  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Among 
these  associates  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  numbering 
many  active  and  zealous  friends  of  historical  investigation, 
and  from  whom  we  expect  assistance  in  the  future  prose- 
cution of  the  duties  we  have  undertaken. 

The  present  is  an  appropriate  season  to  urge  upon  the 
corresponding  members  a  zealous  co-operation  in  our 
labors,  by  research  into  questions  of  local  history,  the 
collection  and  transmission  of  manuscript  documents, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  by  written  communications  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  purposes  of  our  institution. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  society  to  increase  by  all  proper 
means  the  extent  of  its  manuscript  collections.  Many  docu- 
ments and  papers  of  inestimable  value  are  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  useless  to  their  owners,  which  if 
confided  to  our  care  would  materially  add  to  the  interest 
of  those  already  in  our  possession.  For  efficient  aid 
in  the  endeavor  to  rescue  these  precious  records  from  irre- 
vocable loss,  the  Society  looks  to  its  corresponding  mem- 
bers, and  the  Committee  trust  that  the  importance  of  the 
suggestion  will  commend  it  to  every  member  who  has  a 
regard  for  historical  inquiry. 

While  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  our  Society,  let  us  not  forget  to  pay  the  just 
tribute  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  those  of  our  number 
who  have  departed  this  life  during  the  year. 

Matthew  C.  Peterson  was  for  many  years  an  ornament 
of  the  Society.     Elected  in  the  year  181S,  he  was  for  a 
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long  period  an  active  member  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
a  faithful  co-laborer  in  the  then  almost  uncultivated  field  of 
historical  research.  Few  men  have  passed  away  from  our 
midst  leaving  a  better  report  among  their  fellow  men.  In 
the  language  of  the  eloquent  member  who  announced  hisv 
..  death,  Mr.  Paterson  "  was  an  acute  and  learned  lawyer; 
he  at  all  times  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  whatever 
concerned  the  prosperity  of  his  country  ;  he  was  a  polite 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  upright  and  high  minded 
in  all'the  relations  of  life." 

Theodore  D wight,  who  died  in  this  city  in  April  last, 
at  the  age  of  82,  became  a  member  in  the  year  1817.  He 
was  the  son  of  Timothy  D  wight,  and  was  born  in  North- 
hampton, Mass.  His  elder  brother  was  the  late  distin- 
guished President  of  Yale  College.  Originally  intended 
tor  an  agricultural  life,  Mr.  D wight  was  compelled  to 
abandon  its  pursuit  by  the  weakness  of  a  fractured  arm  ; 
and  after  completing  his  studies  under  his  uncle,  Judge 
Pierpont  Edwards,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law 
at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  whence  ho  soon  removed  to 
Hartford  and  became  associated,  with  many  of  the  witty 
and  brilliant  writers  of  that  period,  prominent  among 
whom  were  Judge  Trumbull,  Brs.  Hopkins  and  Cogswell. 
D wight,  Hopkins  and  Richard  Alsop,  of  Middletown, 
early  produced  a  series  of  ironical  poetical  pieces,,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Echo,"  which  attracted  much  attention. 
"  The  Political  Greenhouse"  was  the  production  of  D  wight 
alone.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1S06 — 7, 
and  for  some  years  a  Senator  of  Connecticut.  In  the  year 
1S09,  he  established  the  Connecticut  Mirror  ;  in  1S15,  the 
Albany  Daily  Advertiser;  and  in  1817,  the  New- York 
Daily  Advertiser,  of  which  he  continued  the  editor  until 
1S3-5.  He  published  at  different  periods  during  his  resi- 
dence in  New-York,  an  "  Answer  to  the  Olive  Branch," 
the  "History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,"  of  which  body 
he  was  the  Secretary,  and  the  "  Life  and  Character  of 
Jefferson." 
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Mr.  D  wight  was  long  known 
ous  writers  and  thinkers.  He  was  connected  with  the 
public  press  during  a  period  in  which  it  was  marked  with 
unusual  strength  and  ability,  and  his  own  productions  bore 
evidence  of  a  clear  judgment  and  cultivated  mind.  He 
was  esteemed  for  integrity  and  personal  worth,  and  re- 
spected by  those  from  whom  he  widely  differed  on  ques- 
tions of  public  policy. 

Samuel  Sargent^  M.  D..  died  during  the  first  year  of 
his  membership.     Our  brief  knowledge  of  his  character 

J.  o 

and  personal  merits  was  sufficient  to  induce  a  sincere  re- 
gret for  his  early  loss. 

Robert  Thorn,  of  China,  a  corresponding  member,  died 
at  Ningpoo  in  September  last.  He  wras  distinguished  as 
a  linguist,  and  reputed  the  best  Chinese  scholar  among  the 
foreign  residents  of  that  country.  He  filled  an  important 
station  under  the  British  Government,  and  rendered  himself 
highly  serviceable  as  a  medium  of  communication  with 
the  Government  of  China. 

From  the  class  of  Honorary  Members  we  have  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  man  distinguished  for  his  many  private  vir- 
tues, his  extensive  learning,  and  his  high  character  as  a 
scholar  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term.  John  Pickering, 
LL.  D.,  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  the  month  of  May  last. 
He  was  elected  into  the  Society  in  1839.  Mr.  Pickering 
was  emphatically  one  of  those  men  from  whom  the  public 
institutions  of  the  country  derive  honor,  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  regret  that  we  can  no  longer  record  his  name  upon  our 
roll  of  living  members. 

An  eulogium,  pronounced  by  a  man  of  kindred  mind 
and  pursuits  with  the  deceased,  eloquently  portrays  Mr. 
Pickering's  life,  character,  and  attainments.  "He  was," 
says  Mr.  Sumner,  in  his  addressbeforethePhi  Beta  Kappa, 
(i  a  scholar,  a  student,  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  did  not 
take  his  phice  merely  among  what  are  called,  by  generous 
courtesy,  Educated  Men,  with  most  of  whom  education  is 
past   and    gone,    men    who    have   studied ;    he    studied 
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always.  Life  was  to  him  an  unbroken  lesson,  pleasant 
with  the  sweets  of  knowledge  and  the  consciousness  of 
improvement." 

"  His  name  was  proudly  associated  with  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  fraternities  of  science  in  foreign  nations, 

while  scholars  who   could  not  know  him  face  to  face,  by 

an  amiable  commerce  of  letters,  sought  the  aid  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  learning.  His  death  has  broken  these  living 
links  of  fellowship  ;  but . his  name,  that  cannot  die,  shall 
continue  to  bind  all  who  love  knowledge  and  virtue  to  the 
land  which  was  blessed  by  his  presence." 

If  it  were  fitting,  the  Committee  would  perform  a  grate- 
ful dniy  in  transcribing  into  their  report  the  whole  of  this 
graceful  and  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  pure,  and 
upright  and  learned  man,  whose  name  adorns  the  annals 
of  the  Society. 

Thomas  Clarkson,  the  philanthropist,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  died  recently  in  England.  His  name 
is  associated  with  objects  of  universal  benevolence,  and 
he  will  be  remembered  among  those  who  have,  conferred 
benefits  upon  the  cause  of  humanity. 

In  the  two  preceding  reports  of  this  Committee,  allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  the  valuable  collection  of  public 
documents,  obtained  in  Europe  by  the  Agent  of  the  State 
Government,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Secretary's  Office 
at  Albany.  A  large  portion  of  these  records  are  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  unless  translated  and  printed  are 
not  likely  to  confer  that  extensive  benefit  upon  the  cause 
of  historical  research,  which  was  contemplated  in  the 
origin  of  the  agency.  The  application  made  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  this  Society,  for 
authority  and  aid  in  the  completion  of  this  work  of  public 
usefulness,  did  not  result  in  any  affirmative  action.  We 
hope  that  at  a  future  day  a  more  favorable  view  will  be 
taken  of  this  subject  by  the  public  authorities  of  the 
state.  The  liberal  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  transcripts  of  these  valuable  records,  will  _ 
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have  been  expended  without  any  corresponding  advan- 
tage, unless  the  results  are  presented  in  a  form  accessible 
to  every  student  of  history. 

A  resolution,  appropriating  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  portion  of  these 
records  to  be  translated  and  published,  referred  for  the 
consideration  of  this  Committee,  has  not  been  acted  on, 
for  the  reason  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  did  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee,  justify  during  the  past  year 
so  large  an  expenditure.  It  remains  for  the  Society  to 
determine,  whether  by  some  plan  of  general  subscription 
on  the  part  of  members,  or  by  some  effort  to  excite  a  spirit 
■of  liberality  in  other  quarters,  this  desirable  work  shall  be 
accomplished/  Should  this  be  done,  the  Society  will  then 
have  brought  to  an  honorable  consummation  an  enterprise 
which  originated  in  its  councils,  and  confers  credit  on  the 
literary  character  of  the  State. 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  that  Mr. 
J.  R.  Brodhead,  to  whose  intelligent  exertions  the  State  is 
indebted  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Historical 
Agency,  and  who  was  until  recently  an  efficient  coadjutor 
in  their  labors,  is  now  filling  an  important  station  under 
the  National  Government  abroad,  and  that  further  contri- 
butions to  our  historical  materials,  may  be  expected  from 
his  antiquarian  researches  among  the  contents  of  European 
Cabinets,  as  time  can  be  spared  from  the  responsible 
duties  of  his  station. 

There  have  been  nine  stated  and  two  special  meetings 
of  the  Society  during  the*  year.  The  original  papers  read 
at  these  meetings  will  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  January,  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  officers  of  the  Society  were 
severally  read  and  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  publication.  The  committee  heretofore  charged 
with  the  applications  of  the  Society  to  the  authorities  of 
the  different  states,  for  copies  of  their  legislative  documents, 
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were  discharged,   ana    their    duties   devolved    upon  the 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Anion  or  the  donations  to  the  Library,  at  this  meeting, 
were  the- works  of  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  on  Crani- 
ology,  from  the  learned  author;  the  Map  of  Now  York 
Harbor  and  Environs,  being  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  presented  bv  the  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  a  valuable   collection  of  MSS.   Papers   and   Gorres-  / 

pondence  of  Samuel  Osgood,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
U.  S.,  &c,  from    Osgood    Field,  Esq.,  for  which  special  - 
resolutions  of  thanks  were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
donors,  upon  motion  of  the  Librarian. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  present  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  soliciting  that 
the  Secretary  of  State,  be  authorized  to  continue  and 
complete  the  Historical  and  Ethnological  Reconnoissance 
of  the  State,  commenced  under  the  late  census,  so  as  to 
embrace  a  full  description  of  its  antiquities,  and  whatever 
other  proofs  exist  of  its  former  occupancy'by  different  races. 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  ^ 

John  W.  Edmonds, 

J.   ROMEYN    BRODIIEAD, 

were  appointed  the  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  were  re-elected,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  whose  resignation  was 
presented  ;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Warner  was  elected  his 
successor,  in  the  oflice  of  Recording  Secretar}*-.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  preceding  year,  were  re- 
appointed by  the  First  Vice  President,  occupying  the 
chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Gen.  James  Tallmadge  offered  the  following  resolution,   x 
which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  be  tendered  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  past  year,  for  the  able 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  be  tendered 
to  the  Librarian,  fcr  the  attentive  and  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  during 
the  past  year. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Brodhead,  declaring  the  importance  of  associating  with 
the  Society,  as  Corresponding  Members,  gentlemen  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  who  are  interested  in  the  cause 
of  historical  investigation,  and  instructing  the  Domestic 
Corresponding  Secretary  to  communicate  with  the  mem- 
bers abroad,  urging  the  importance  of  immediate  co-ope- 
ration in  the  collection  of  historical  material,  and  procuring 
for  deposit  in  our  Library,  family  papers,  rare  books  and 
pamphlets,  &c. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  take  into  conside- 
ration, the  expediency  of  publishing  a  monthly  or  bi- 
monthly bulletin  of  its  proceedings. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  February-,  among  the 
communications  reported  by  the  Domestic  Corresponding 
Secretary,  was  one  from  Hon.  George  Folsom,  enclosing 
a  communication  addressed  to  him  for  the  Historical 
Society,  by  Mr.  Hosmer,  of  Avon,  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber, containing  a  description  of  apiece  of  Indian  Pottery, 
styled  an  Urn,  found  by  the  writer  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Senecas  and  presented  to  the  Society  last  autumn  ;  which 
was,  on  motion  of  E.  C.  Benedict,  Esq.,  referred  to  the 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Schoolcraft  is  chairman. 

The  Librarian  reported  several  valuable  additions  and 
donations  since  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Andrew  Warner,  presented  the  original 
minutes,  in  the  hand  writing  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  one 
of  the  earliest  meetings,  held  30  Dec,  1.815,  at  the 
City  Tavern  in  this  City,  to  memorialize  the  Legislature, 
in  favor  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
with  the  Lakes. 
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The  Librarian,  after  reading  a  letter  from  B.  Silliman, 
Jr.,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
were  adopted  :  * 

This  Society  having  heard  with  great  regret,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  contemplate  printing  only  one  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  several  volumes  on  scientific  subjects, 
prepared  from  the  materials  collected  by  the  Exploring 
Expedition  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to 
prepare  a  respectful  memorial  to  Congress,  soliciting  them 
to  extend  the  number  of  copies  of  the  several  works  not 
yet  published,  so  as  to  furnish  copies  to  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  literary  and  scientific  societies  of 
the  country,  which  memorial  when  signed  by  the  President 
and  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary,  shall  be  forward- 
ed to  one  of  the  Representatives  of  this  State  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress. 

Resolved,  also,  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  various  societies,  with  which  we  are  in 
correspondence,  and  that  their  co-operation  be  requested 
in  such  application  to  Congress. 

B.  F.  Butler,  -^ 

Prof.  Johx  McVickar,  D.  D., 
John  McKeon, 
were  appointed  such  committee. 

A  memorial  was  reported  from  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, addressed  to  the  Legislature,  praying  the  aid  of  the 
State,  in  the  proposed  publication  of  historical  documents, 
which  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  ordered  to  be 
properly  authenticated  and  transmitted,  and  a  committee 
of  five  appointed  to  urge  its  favorable  consideration, 
consisting  of 

Albert  Gallatin, 
John  Romeyn  Bkodiiead, 
John  L.  Stephens, 
Charles  P.  Daly, 
John  McKeon. 
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Mr.  Knapp,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  reported  that  the  committee 
had  discharged  the  duty  cbnhded  to  them,  and  had  found 
the  accounts  to  be  correct,  and  thereupon  tiie  report  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Jay,  from  the  committee  on  the  monthly  bulletin, 
made  a  favorable  report,  which  after  some  discussion  was 
lard  upon  the  table. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  March,  the  Domestic  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  read  several  communications  from 
individuals  and  societies. 

Mr.  Bradish  reported  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
that  he  had  received  from  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq., 
Deputy  Secretary  v>f  State,  a  letter  enclosing  a  recent  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  reviving  and  amending 
the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  this  Society.  The  letter  and 
act  having  been  read,  Mr.  Bradish  offered  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  do  accept  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  revive  and  continue  in  force  an  Act,  entitled  '  an  Act  to 
Incorporate  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  passed  Feb. 
10,  1S09,'  and  to  amend  the  same,"  passed  Feb.  2,  1S46. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this  Socie- 
ty under  its  revived  and  amended  act  of  incorporation, 
the  present  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
prepare  and  report  for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of 
the  Society,  a  code  of  By-Laws,  in  conformity  with  the 
said  revived  and  amended  Act. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  a  special  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  17,  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  submitted,  for  the  signatures  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  a  remonstrance  to  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States,  against  the  proposed  increase  of 
duty  upon  imported  books. 

Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.  Esq.,  of  Jamaica,  L.  L,  read  a 
paper  on  the  incidents  connected  with  the  British  Prisons 
and  Prison  Ships  during  the  Revolution.  Upon  which  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  presented  to  Mr.  O.,  and  a 
copy  of  his  paper  requested  for  deposite  among  the 
archives  of  the  Society. 

Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt  commenced  the  reading  of  a  paper 
prepared  by  Rev.  Maunsell  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany, 
entitled  "  A  Memoir  of  the  French  and  Indian  Expedi- 
tion, against  the  Province  of  New  York,  which  surprised 
and  burned  Schenectady." 

At  the  special  meeting  of  March  17,  the  Domestic  Cor- 
responding Secretary  reported  various  communications 
from  Societies  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  documents, 
and  individuals  acknowledging  elections  as  members,  etc. 

Mr.  Bradish,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  reported 
a  code  of  By-Laws,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  last 
meeting,  which  was  read.  The  Code  was  then  taken 
up  and  read  by  sections,  the  several  sections  being  dis- 
cussed, when  after  the  adoption  of  sundry  amendments. 
the  Society  agreed  to  the  Report  as  amended,  and  the 
Code  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bradish,  the  Executive  Committee 
were  instructed  to  have  prepared  and  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  original  act  of  Incorporation  of  the  Society,  the 
act  of  1S26  reviving  that  act,  the  act  of  1S4G  reviving 
and  amending  the  original  act  of  incorporation,  the  exist- 
ing act  of  incorporation  as  revived  and  amended,  the 
By-Laws,  and  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict  announced  the  death  of  Matthew 
G.  Paterson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  formerly  a  member  of  its  Standing  Committee.  He 
aliuded  briefly  to  his  character  and  merits,  and  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 
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Resolved,  That  this  Society  lament  the  death  of  Matthew 
C.  Paterson,  Esq.,  late  District  Attorney  of  the  City  and 
County  of  New  York,  and  for  a  long  time  an  ahle  and 
active  member  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  always  known  as  an  able  lawyer,  a  patriotic 
and  useful  citizen,  and  an  honest  and  honorable  man. 

Rev.  Dr.  McVickar,  from  the  committee  appointed  in 
February,  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  printing  of  the  volumes  of  the  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, reported  that  the  committee  had,  in  discharge  of 
that  duty,  prepared  and  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell,  one  of  the  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  this  City. 

Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt  resumed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  and  commenced  at  the 
last  meeting ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Bene- 
dict offered  a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  tendering 
^he  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  and  re- 
questing a  copy  to  be  placed  among  the  archives  of  the 
Society. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  April,  the  Foreign  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Gansevoort  Melville,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States,  near  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  in  regard  to  the  procuring,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Legation,  the  publications  of  the 
British  Record  Commission. 

The  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  va- 
rious letters,  and  submitted  a  printed  Circular,  intended 
for  Corresponding  members,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  of  the  Society,  passed  at  the  January  meeting. 

Various  donations  were  presented  by  the  Librarian, 
among  which  was  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Literature  of 
American  Local  History,  a  Bibliographical  Essay" — from 
the  author,  Hermann  E.  Ludewig,  Esq. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
and  seconded   by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
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tee  to  prepare  and  forward  to  Congress  in  the  name  of 
this  Society,  a  memorial  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duties  on 
foreign  books,  maps,  charts,  &c,  and  remonstrating  es- 
pecially against  any  abridgment  of  the  privilege  of  im- 
porting books  and  other  articles  free  of  duty,  now  enjoyed 
by  philosophical  and  literary  societies,  colleges,  academies 
and  schools. 

And  on  motion  of  the  Librarian,  the  Domestic  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  the 
foregoing  resolution  to  Societies  with  which  we  are  in 
correspondence,  asking  their  co-operation  in  effecting  its 
objects. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  from  the  committee  appointed  in  Oct. 
1844,  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  deposit  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
late  Col.  Stone,  for  the  Library  ;  presented  a  catalogue  of 
the^letters  and  documents  in  the  collection,  which  was, 
on  his  motion,  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Scboolcraft  then  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
Earthen  Ware,  or  Pottery  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  referred  to  him  at  the  meeting  held  on  Gth  Oc- 
tober, 1S45.  .  / 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  Rochester,  read  an  Essay  on 
the  Constitutional  Government  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians,  on  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  offered  to  Mr.  M.,  a  cop}^  was  requested  for 
preservation,  and  Mr.  Morgan  was  invited  to  pursue  his 
enquiries  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  George  C.  De  Kay  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  up 
subscriptions  for,  and  expend  the  same  upon  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  Lawrence  Monument  in  Trinity  Church 
Yard,  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  tho  officers  of  the 
Church  or  others  for  the  requisite  permission,  and  that  said 
committee  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  how 
far  the  object  has  been  accomplished. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  May,  the  Domestic  Correspond- 
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ing  Secretary  read  various  letters,  among  them  one  from 
Dr.  Foresti,  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Sicilian  Academy 
of  Sciehceand  Letters  at  Pergusa  in  Castrogiovanni,  desir- 
ing a  correspondence  with  this  Society.  At  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  Prof.  McVickar  read  and  translated  the 
letter.  The  President  made  some  remarks  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  Italian 
Members,  especially  those  having  access  to  the  historical 
records  to  be  found  in  Rome. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  whom  the  subject  of  memorializing  Congress  in  favor 
of  reducing  the  duties  on  foreign  books,  &c,  was  referred 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  reported  that  in 
discharge  of  that  duty,  memorials  in  duplicate  had  been 
sent  to  the  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  to 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell,  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  con- 
taining a  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a  plate  which  had 
been  recently  discovered  embedded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  plate  was  of  lead,  and  measured  10 
inches  in  breadth  by  12  inches  in  length,  the  date  of 
which  was  1749,  and  related  to  the  Agents  of  the  French 
Government  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  that  region 
up  to  the  source  of  the  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brodhead,  from  the  committee  appointed  on  the  3d 
of  February,  to  present  the  memorial  of  the  Society 
adopted  at  that  meeting,  to  the  Legislature,  reported  that 
he  had,  pursuant  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  committee, 
proceeded  to  Albany,  and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Folsom,of 
the  Senate,  to  whom  the  memorial  had  been  transmitted, 
caused  it  to  be  presented  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  It 
was  thereupon  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Colleges, 
Academies,  and  Common  Schools,  of  which  Mr.  R.  H. 
Ludlow  of  New  York  is  chairman.  Mr.  Brodhead  had 
not  had  any  personal  assistance  from  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  but  Mr.  Wetmore,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
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ent  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  memorial, 
had  rendered  most  efficient  service.  Mr.  Ludlow,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  House  Committee,  avowed 
themselves  warmly  in  favor  of  the  object  and  design  of 
the  memorial,  and  were  anxious  to  see  the  volume  of  Col- 
lections well  patronized,  but  expressed  doubts  whether, 
in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  any  legislative  action 
could  be  expected  at  this  session.  Mr.  Ludlow  however 
promised  to  make  a  report  favorable  to  the  objects  of  the 
memorial,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Brodhead  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with 
power : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  be 
appropriated  towards  the  expenses  of  preparing  a  volume 
of  the  Society's  Collections,  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Society  of  1st  of  April,  181-5. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman  read  a  manuscript,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  observations  upon  Indian  Mythology,  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Dr.  James,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and 
deposited  with  this  Society  prior  to  the  publication  of  his 
works  upon  the  same  subject.  Some  of  his  views  have 
subsequently  been  found  to  be  modified  by  Dr.  James,  in 
his  published  works.  Mr.  Hoffman  accordingly  corrected 
the  manuscript,  by  filling  up  and  carrying  out  the  system 
of  Mythology  therein  indicated,  by  reference  to  those  pub- 
lished works,  and  other  authorities.  Thanks  were  voted 
to  Mr.  Hoffman. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  June,  the  Society  was  honored 
with  the  presence  of  Chancellor  Walworth,  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors. 

The  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  read  various 
letters,  among  which  was  one  from  M.  Jomard,  President 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  France,  presenting  a 
memoir  by  himself  on  the  engraved  tablet  found  in  the 
Grave-Creek  mound  of  Virginia ;  Observations  on  a  voyage 
to  Darfour,  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  and  a  Memoir  on  the 
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various  portraits  of  Columbus*  accompanied  by  an  en- 
graved portrait  of  ibat  navigator,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
authentic.  Mr,  Bartlett  also  presented,  on  behalf  of  the 
artist,  S.  S.  Osgood,  a  portrait  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  late 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  robes  of  state ;  upon  which  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Osgood. 

The  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  his 
correspondence  for  the  previous  month,  among  which  were 
communications  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  His- 
torical Associations  of  Dutchess  County,  and  ofNewburgh, 
whose  co-operation  was  invited. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  October,  the  first  after  the 
summer  recess,  the  Secretaries  reported  their  correspon- 
dence, and  the  Librarian  submitted  a  report  in  part  of 
the  transactions  in  the  Library  during  the  past  summer; 
and  presented  the, manuscript  catalogue  of  books  and. 
pamphlets  announced  at  a  previous  meeting  as  having 
been  prepared,  concluding  by  asking  that  a  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  be  raised  by  subscription,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  books.  He  also  reported  the  donations 
and  additions  to  the  Library  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported 
that  the  committee  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
pare for  the  celebration  of  the  42d  Anniversary  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Society,  on  the  17th  of  November.  The 
President  having  declined  delivering  the  Annual  Ad- 
dress, they  had  invited  Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  to 
perfqrm  that  duty. 

In  conformity  with  a  recommendation  from  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  resolution  authorizing  the  collection  of 
subscriptions  for  the  restoration  of  the  Lawrence  Monu- 
ment was  rescinded,  such  measures  having  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  action  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity 
Church. 

Mr.  Wetmore  alluded  to  the  return  from  Europe  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Do  Witt,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  wbereupon 
that  gentleman  made  some  interesting  observations  upon 
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the  subject  of  his  late  visit  to  Holland.  He  had  found 
there  many  families  still  in  existence,  who  were  alike  re- 
presented among  the  early  founders  of  this  city,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  by  valued  citizens  of  New  York, 
who  make  their  Netherlandish  names  respected  among  us 
now.  He  had  visited,  too,  the  port  from  which  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  the  Huguenot  immigrants  of  New  York 
had  sailed,  and  stood  on  the  spot  where  Robinson  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  Pilgrims  who  embarked  in  the  May 
Flower.  After  a  brief,  but  highly  interesting  narrative  of 
the  principal  incidents  of  his  tour,  Dr.  De  Witt  remarked 
in  conclusion,  that  he  could  not  but  find  in  each  place, 
some  strong  link  of  association  with  his  native  city,  nor 
recall  the  impression  without  some  feeling,  when  now 
finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage,  where  the 
blood  of  three  races  was  blended  in  their  descendants. 

Mr.  George  Gibbs  of  Turk's  Island,  read  a  paper,  being 
speculations  on  the  place  of  the  first  landing  of  Columbus, 
tending  to  show  the  Grand  Turk  Island,  and  not  San 
Salvador  as  the  spot. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Gibbs  for  his  paper,  and  a 
copy  requested  for  deposit  among  the  archives. 

On  motion. of  Mr.  Jay,  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
Society  were  directed  to  be  made  to  His  Excellency,  Gov. 
Felch  of  Michigan,  for  his  prompt  and  important  services 
in  recommending  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  the 
memorial  of  this  Society  soliciting  copies  of  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  Documents  printed  by  the  State,  for  the 
Library. 

A  resolution  by  the  librarian,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  raise  money  for  the  proposed  expenditures  in 
the  library,  and  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund 
for  the  erection  or  procurement  of  a  suitable  fire  proof 
building  in  this  city,  for  the  permanent  accommodation  of 
the  Society  and  its  collections — were,  upon  motion  of  Dr. 
Mason,  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  procure  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Mitchell,  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 
H.  It.  Schoolcraft, 
Amherst  Wight, 
Thomas  Gallaudet 
were  appointed  such  committee. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  November,  the  Chairman 
reported  the  arrangements  cf  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  coming  Anniversary.  He  also  announced  that 
John  Romeyn  Brodbead  Esq.,  having  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  had  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  resignation  having  been 
accepted,  James  W.  Beekmax,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to 
supply  the  vacancy  in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  character  and  purport  of  the  ancient  pictorial 
inscription  or  symbolic  figures  of  the  (so  called)  Dighton 
Rock,  on  the  western  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  with 
instructions  to  visit  the  same,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  at  the  earliest  convenient  time 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 
Marshall  S.  Bidwell, 
John  R.  Bartlett. 
were  appointed  such  committee. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  solicit  the  deposit  of  the  papers  of  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Mitchell,  stated  that  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  the 
committee  addressed  a  communication  to  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
to  which  they  received  the  following  reply. 

"  New  York,  Tuesday,  Nov.  3,  1846, 

"  Mrs.  Mitchell,  in  reply  to  a  communication  received 

from  Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  and  others,  as  a  committee 

of  the  Historical  Society,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 

requesting  her  to  commit  to  its  keeping  a  part  of  the  let- 
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ters  and  other  papers  of  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Mitchell,  would  respectfully  state,  that  the  Memoir  of 
the  late  Dr.  Mitchell,  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  Akerly,  has  not 
yet  been  published.  As  it  is  in  some  respects  incomplete, 
there  may  be  a  necessity  for  further  recourse  to  the  origi- 
nal papers.  It  would  gratify  her  to  place  a  portion  of  Dr. 
M.'s  manuscripts  in  so  honorable  and  secure  a  depository 
as  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society,  but  she  feels  it 
necessary  to  defer  any  procedure  on  the  subject  to  a 
future  period." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  I.  Prime  presented  to  the  Society 
the  instruments  used  by  Professor  Morse,  in  his  first 
experiments  for  the  introduction  of  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph, together  with  the  paper  used  for  receiving  the 
evidence  of  the  first  successful  results  of  his  enterprize. 
These  interesting-  articles  were  deposited  by  Mr.  Prime, 
in  the  belief  that  hereafter  they  would  be  deemed  to 
possess  great  value,  as  furnishing  testimony  to  support 
the  claim  of  a  citizen  of"  New  York,  as  the  first  to  estab- 
lish the  practical  utility  of  the  electric  fluid,  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  distant  points. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  voted  to  Mr.  Prime,  for  hfs  interest  in  securing 
these  valuable  mementos  of  scientific  discovery,  and  pre- 
senting them  with  his  accompanying  statement  of  facts ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  embody  in  a  suitable 
memorial,  the   facts  relative  to   the  origin  and  history  of 
the  Magnetic   Telegraph,  calculated  to  vindicate  for  our 
country,  our  city,  and  our  distinguished  counttyman,  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the   honor  of  a   discovery, 
which  has  placed  his  name  among  the  first  rank  of  dis- 
coverers who  have  benefitted  mankind. 
Rev.  Samuel  I.  Prime, 
"      Gorham  D.  Abbott, 
"      B.  C.  C.  Parker, 
were  appointed  the  committee. 

Mr.   Schoolcraft   announced    the    death  of  Hon.  John 
Pickering,  and  offered  resolutions,  which  were  adopted, 
3* 
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expressing  the  regret  of  the  Society,  and  their  condolence 
and  sympathy  with  the  family  of  that  distinguished 
scholar. 

Mr.  John  R.  Bartlett  commenced  the  reading  of  a  paper 
on  the  progress  of  Ethnological  and  Geographical  Science 
during  the  past  year,  embracing  accounts  of  the  Archae- 
ological researches  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
Egypt. 

The  Forty-second  Anniversary  of  the  institution  of  the 
Society  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  November. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  delivered  the  address  before  the 
Society,  in  the  chapel  of  the  New  York  University.  A 
large  number  of  members  and  invited  guests  were  pres- 
ent, Hon.  L.  Bradish  presiding,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  the  following  reso- 
lution, moved  by  Mr.  Philip  Hone,  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  for  his  learned  and  interesting  ad- 
dress delivered  this  evening,  and  that  a  copy  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society,  and  published. 

The  Society  and  their  guests,  among  whom  were  a 
large  number  of  ladies,  then  partook  of  refreshments 
which  had  been  provided  in  the  hall  of  the  Society. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  December,  the  Domestic  Cor- 
responding Secretary  reported  his  correspondence. 

Upon  a  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
it  was  resolved  to  invite  Mr.  George  R.  Gliddon  to  deliver 
a  course   of  lectures  in  this  city,  on  the   Antiquities   of 
Egypt,  during  the  present  season,  and  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 
John  R.  Bartlett, 
Hugh  Maxwell, 
Lambert  Suydam. 
were  appointed  such  committee. 
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Mr.  Bartlett  conducted  the  reading  of  his  paper  com- 
menced at  the  November  meeting,  after  which  the- thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted,  and  a  copy  requested  for  pre- 
servation and  publication. 

With  these  brief  notices  of  the  transactions  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  terminate  the  duties  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  If  the  time  and  labor  which  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  shall  have  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  the 
Committee  will  be  amply  repaid  for  any  burden  they  may 
have  borne. 

The}'  cannot,  however,  close  their  report  without  once 
more  addressing  themselves  to  that  spirit  of  liberality 
which  they  believe  to  be  characteristic  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  in  behalf  of  the  permanent  interests 
and  welfare  of  this  Society. 

This  Institution  appeals  with  a  power  that  ought  to  be 
irresistible,  to  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  community,  for  whose  benefit  its 
collections  are  made  and  preserved,  and  its  best  exertions 
put  forth.  It  is  free  to  every  historical  investigation,  and 
mere  curiosity  is  not  debarred  from  gratification  in  search- 
ing its  records  and  examining  its  accumulations.  No  re- 
strictions are  placed  upon  those  who  are  desirous  to  make 
use  of  the  collections,  save  only  such  as  are  evidently 
necessary  for  their  security  and  preservation. 

The  best  evidence  of  its  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  historical  information,  the  popu- 
larity of  historical  studies,  and  the  appreciated  value  of 
books  and  documents  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  its 
subjects. 

In  recent  works  on  American  History  we  find  frequent 
acknowledgments  of  the  value  of  this  library  ;  and  thus 
the  policy  of  the  Society  is  vindicated  in  making  it  one 
strictly  of  reference,  and  not  of  circulation.  A  degree  of 
security  is  thus  acquired  which  promises  no  loss  or  waste 
of  its  treasures,  while  the  facilities  for  historical  studies 
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are  much  increased  by  the  convenience  and  certainty  of 
reference. 

The  danger  to  which  a  collection  thus  valuable  is  sub- 
jected by  insecurity  against  fire,  has  been  repeatedly  sug- 
gested and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  members  and 
'others  interested  in  its  preservation.  The  Committee 
deem  it  indispensable  that  a  fire-proof  building  should  be 
provided,  for  the  better  security  of  so  rich  a  mass  of  his- 
torical materials.  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated,  this 
collection  once  destroyed  can  never  be  replaced.  No  benefaction, 
however  liberal,  could  restore  our  manuscripts,  rich  in 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  history- ;  no  expenditure,  how- 
ever munificent,  could  replace  our  files,  now  so  perfect, 
of  contemporary  authorities  relating  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. But  it  is  a  needless  and  a  painful  task  to 
dwell  on  the  losses  which  the  historian  would  suffer  by 
the  destruction  of  our  collections.  No  mind  can  adequately 
estimate  at  this  day  the  consequences  of  such  a  disaster. 

These  treasures,  the  accumulation  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, have  been  committed  to  our  charge  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  and  who  looked  forward  to  us  as  we 
look  to  our  posterity.  We  are  equally  responsible  to  our 
predecessors,  and  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
Trustees  for  the  Past  and  the  Future,  let  us  in  the  Present 
secure  the  records  of  the  first  for  the  instruction  of  the  last. 

Shall  we  acquit  ourselves  faithfully  of  this  high  trust  ? 
The  response  must  come  from  those  to  whom  this  appeal 
is  addressed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE,    , 

Chairman. 
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LIBRARIAN'S   REPORT, 


The  Librarian,  in  pursuance  of  the  By-Law,  directing 
him  to  make  to  the  Society,  at  each  annual  meeting,  a 
full  report  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Library 
and  collections,  submits  the  following  : 

In  his  last  annual  report,  he  announced  to  the  Society 
the  completion  of  the  Alphabetical  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  books,  recommending  however,  a  delay  in  printing 
the  same  until  certain  additions  should  be  made  thereto, 
and  the  Catalogue  extended  to  the  MSS.  and  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Society.  During  the  past  summer 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  the  whole  subject  was 
referred,  authorized  the  Librarian  to  proceed  with  this 
extension,  appropriating  therefor  a  sum  which  was  deemed 
sufficient.  An  agreement  was  consequently  made  with 
the  Assistant  Librarian,  by  which  this  task  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted under  his  direction,  so  as  to  be  completed  during 
the  coming  vear. 

Until  this  is  done,  he  would  still  recommend  that  the 
catalogue  of  printed  books  shall  not  be  published.  In 
its  present  state  it  affords,  to  those  who  frequent  its  rooms, 
the  means  of  readily  consulting  the  Library,  and  consider- 
able labor  can  yet  be  bestowed  upon  it  with  advantage. 
The  catalogue  of  an  extensive  public  library  is  a  work 
valuable  not  only  to  those  actually  using  it,  but  to  all  per- 
sons collecting  books,  or  pursuing  literary  investigations. 
Well  digested  catalogues  of  libraries  are  in  fact  among 
the  most  valuable  property  of  the  student  and  man  of 
letters  ;  and  too  much  labor  in  rendering  our  own  perfect, 
in  form  as  well  as  in  contents,  cannot  be  bestowed.  As 
moreover  a  long  time  will  probably  elapse  before  the  So- 
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ciety  will  find  itself  in  a  condition  to  publish  an  analytical 
catalogue,  the  really  great  desideratum  in  a  reference 
Library,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  this  an  index  of  subjects, 
which  will  temporarily  supply  its  place.  Besides  this 
reason  for  a  present  delay,  it  is  considered  very  desirable 
that  before  a  publication,  additions  should  be  made  of 
certain  books,  of  which  the  deficiency  would  appear  most 
glaring.  These  it  is  hoped  will  to  a  great  extent  be  ob- 
tained during  the  3-ear. 

In  connection  with  the  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts 
and  other  property  now  in  progress,  the  arrangement  will 
include  the  putting  into  complete  order,  the  binding  and 
indexing  of  the  whole  collection.  The  Newspaper  Cut- 
tings or  scraps  presented  to  the  Society,  some  time  since, 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Brodhead,  and  now  on  our  table,  have  thus 
already  been  collated.  This  collection,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  made  by  William  Upeott,  Esq.,  of  London, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  antiquaries  and  biblioma- 
niacs of  the  age,  at  the  sale  of  whose  effects  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Brodhead.  It  extends  from  1G6S  to  1S40, 
and  appears  to  embrace  every  essay,  document,  or  notice 
relating  to  North  America,  which  he  could  obtain,  a  great 
proportion  covering  the  period  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence. The  historical  interest  of  this  collection  it  is  be- 
lieved can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  It  is  now  carefully 
arranged  in  order  of  dates,  and  bound  in  a  manner  not 
unworthy  of  its  value,  filling  in  its  present  form,  six  large 
volumes.  To  this  should  at  some  future  day  be  added  a 
proper  index. 

The  collection  of  the  files  of  newspapers  which  was 
commenced  during  the  summer,  and  is  still  in  progress, 
has  been  a  very  laborious  work.  The  unbound  papers 
extend  in  the  aggregate  to  three  hundred  and  twelve 
years,  nearly  the  whole  being  previous  to  the  year  1812. 
Many  of  them  are  of  great  value  and  remarkably  com- 
plete, the  files  in  several  instances,  being  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  years.     A  portion  of  these,  perhaps  one  third,  will 
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be  found  to  be  duplicates ;  the  rest  will  either  add  to  sets 
already  on  the  shelves,  or  form  distinct  files.  They  have 
now  been  put  into  order,  and  will,  during  the  season  be 
bound  for  use.  The  newspapers  already  bound,  are  in 
number,  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  volumes,  the  earlier 
ones  of  course  covering  several  years  each.  The  exami- 
nation has  also  been  extended  to  these,  the  deficiencies 
being  noted  in  the  commencement  of  each  volume,  to  be 
repaired  as  opportunity  may  offer.  Of  these  older  papers, 
some  which  are  of  exceeding  rarity  and  value,  were 
originally  put  up  with  hardly  a  reference  to  arrangement. 
It  is  su£2:ested  that  at  some  convenient  time  these  should 
be  taken  apart  and  re-bound  properly. 

The  archives  of  the  Society  have,  during  the  forty 
years  of  its  existence,  become  of  themselves  an  extensive 
collection.  They  contain  many  documents  valuable  not 
only  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  Society,  but  interesting 
as  the  correspondence  of  distinguished  persons.  Those 
which  have  hitherto  remained  in  disorder  will  shortly  be 
arranged  and  bound  into  volumes. 

Another  and  a  curious  collection  which  has  never  yet 
been  opened  lor  use,  is  avast  mass  of  addresses,  hand- 
bills and  circulars,  relating  chiefly  to  political  events  and 
extending  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  collection  which  must  have  cost  great  time  and 
labor,  was  made  it  is  believed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pintard. 
It  is  now  in  process  of  arrangement  and  will  fill  several 
folio  volumes. 

The  collection  of  pamphlets  has  heretofore  been  men- 
tioned to  the  Society  as  ofgreat  value.  The  whole  number 
of  bound  volumes  is  about  six  hundred,  and  the  number 
of  pamphlets  contained  in  them  cannot  be  far  short  often 
times  that  number.  A  large  quantity  also  remains  unbound. 
As  the  bound  volumes  arejuade  up  of  several  distinct' 
collections,  a  large  portion  are  necessarily  duplicates  ;  in 
some  cases  ten  or  a  dozen  of  a  kind  existing,  and  with  the 
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exception  of  those  bound  by  the  Society  itself,  no  order 
exists  in  their  arrangement.  It  is  intended  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  to  make  a  complete  revision  and  colla- 
tion of  the  whole  series,  classifying  them  according  to 
subjects,  where  it  can  be  done  without  much  expense, 
and  rejecting  the  duplicates.  It  is  believed  that  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  these  duplicates  will  much  more  than  re- 
pay the  entire  expense  of  the  re-arrangement,  and  that  the 
collection  will  comprise  about  five  thousand  select  and 
valuable  tracts.  This  work  it  may  be  added,  which  is 
extremely  desirable  on  many  accounts,  affords  a  further 
reason  for  a  temporary  delay  in  printing  the  catalogue. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  that  a  spirit  of  illiberality 
has  lately  been  manifested  by  Congress,  towards  Libraries, 
Universities  and  literary  and  scientific  Societies,  in  impos- 
ing a  duty  upon  foreign  books  imported  for  their  use,  As  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  though  not  so  great  in  the  aggregate 
as  to  add  materially  to  the  revenues,  is  still  a  serious  ad- 
ditional expense  to  institutions  seldom  richly  endowed, 
this  extension  of  the  tax  is  a  subject  of  well  founded  com- 
plaint. The  libraries  of  societies  and  institutions  of 
learning  in  this  country  are  so  generally  and  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  public  at  large,  and  from  the  limited  means  of 
the  great  body  of  a  people  to  purchase  numerous  books, 
the3r  are  so  important  to  the  diffusion  of  popular  informa- 
tion, that  an  enlightened  policy  would  seem  to  have  dicta- 
ted the  encouragement  of  such  collections.  Were  the  object 
of  the  legislature  to  promote  the  creation  of  a  domestic 
literature,  the  measure  though  futile  in  itself,  would  find  an 
apology  in  the  motive,  but  while  that  body  refuses  by  the 
passage  of  a  general  cop}rright  law  to  put  our  own  citizens 
upon  a  par  with  Europeans,  it  }ret  checks  the  disposition 
to  accumulate  the  results  of  European  intelligence.  The 
class  of  books  imported  by  libraries  is  not  ordinarily  that 
which  is  republished  here.  An  indiscriminate  duty  there- 
fore does  not  divert  the  direction  of  purchases,  but  sim- 
ply discourages  it.      At   the  last  Session  of  Congress,  a 
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memorial  upon  this  subject,  originating  with  this  Society, 
and  seconded  by  many  others  through  the  country  was  pr< 
sented  and  urged  by  our  representatives,  it  is  much  to  b< 
regretted  without  success.  The  librarian  would  now  sug- 
gest  that  the  petition  be  renewed,  and  that  the  Domestic- 
Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested  to  again  address 
the  societies  with  which  we  are  in  correspondence,  invi- 
ting their  co-operation. 

Another  subject  upon  which  Congress  has  been  memo- 
rialized, is  the  distribution  of  the  works  published  under 
their  patronage.  The  act  simply  directs  the  distribution  of 
works  printed  by  Congress,  but  there  is  a  large  class, 
printed    not  immediately  by    them,  but    the  publication 
of    which   is    encouraged     by    appropriations   and     sub- 
scriptions    for    numerous    copies,  and     these  works    are 
often  of  the  most  valuable  kind.     Such  for  example  is  the 
work  known  as   the  American  Archives,  now  in   course 
of  publication,   under  the   supervision  of  the  Hon.  Peter 
Force,  a  collection  which  is   a  noble  monument  of  our 
country's  history,  and  which  confers  the  highest  honor  upon 
the  wisdom  which  conceived,  and  the  learning  which  has 
directed  it     Such  is  the  great  folio  collection  of  American 
State  papers  compiled  by   Lowrie  and  Clarke,  such  'the 
collections  of  the  National  Exploring  Expedition,  and  the 
maps  of  the    National  Coast   Survey.      And    yet   these 
works,  far  beyond  the  means  of  most  individuals,  though 
distributed   to  members  of  congress,  and  by  them  often 
sold  to  booksellers  to  be  again  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment for  new  members,  are  denied  to  their  constituents 
by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  for  public  libraries  even 
by  purchase.     For  ourselves,  we  are  indebted  to  the  libe- 
rality of  individuals  for  what  should  have  come  from  that 
of  the  national  legislature.     The  Historical  Society  feels 
that  it  has,  so- far  as  itself  is  concerned,  a  right  to  claim 
this  consideration,   as  its  library  is   in  the  widest  sense 
public.     No  one  is  refused    access  to  its  stores,  and  the 
government    itself,  upon    two    memorable  occasions,  the 
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McLeod  trial  and  the  eastern  boundary  question,  was  glad 
to  avail  itself  of  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be 
again  called  to  this  subject,  and  that  other  societies  be  in 
like  manner  requested  to  lend  their  influence  with  their 
respective  representatives. 

The  librarian  takes  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  the  condition  of  the  large  apartment  in  which 
the  property  of  the  society  not  in  a  condition  for  use,  or  for 
which  there  is  no  place  in  the  two  halls,  is  stored.  That 
room  for  the  ordinary  convenience  of  the  society  is  entirely 
inaccessible,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  a 
venr  great  mass  of  materials  is  deposited  there  for  which 
elsewhere  we  have  no  space.  This  property  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  during  the  summer,  and  an  account 
taken  of  part  of  it.  It  includes  the  collection  of  unbound 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  which  have  already  been 
spoken  of,  the  published  works  of  the  society,  and  the 
maps  and  pictures  for  which  there  is  no  room  in  the  halls 
of  the  society.  These  for  want  of  proper  accommodation 
are  deposited  upon  temporary  tables  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  or  piled  up  around  the  sides.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  whole  of  this  room  be  surrounded  with  glazed 
cases  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  leaving  space  above  upon 
the  walls  for  maps  and  pictures.  This  disposition  would 
afford  a  proper  place  of  deposit  for  the  property  spoken  of, 
as  well  as  relieve  the  library  halls,  which  are  now  over- 
crowded, of  a  number  of  volumes.  The  apartment  thus 
arranged,  and  supplied  with  gas  fixtures  and  a  stove, 
might,  with  a  moderate  expense,  be  used  as  the  ordinary 
room  except  during  the  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  or 
it  might  be  made  to  derive  an  income  equivalent  to  its 
rent  by  letting  to  other  societies  and  committees;  the  se- 
curity of  the  books  being  entirely  provided  for  by  the 
glazed  cases. 

The  librarian  would  a<?ain  ur<?e  that  a  sum  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the   improvements   above  mentioned,    and  to 
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make  the  most  important  purchases,  be  raised  by  a  sub- 
scription, and  that  for  this  purpose  a  certain  number  of 
members  be  invited  to  make  themselves  holders  of  life 
shares.  The  by-laws  permit  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars 
in  lieu  of  all  further  annual  dues,  which  payments  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  library,  and  not  applicable  to 
current  expenses.  A  sum  of  $1000,  the  proceeds  of  twenty- 
subscriptions,  would,  judiciously  applied,  accomplish 
much  towards  extending  the  value  and  usefulness  of  our 
collections  without  any  serious  reductions  of  the  annual 
receipts.  A  further  sum  might  be  raised  every  year  from 
diplomas.  It  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  furnish  the 
diplomas  of  membership  only  to  honorary  and  correspond- 
ing members.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Recording 
Secretary  be  authorised  to  deliver  to  all  resident  members 
who  desire  it,  a  similar  certificate,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
one  dollar,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  library  fund. 
The  attention  of  members  collecting  books  is  also  called 
to  the  printed  collections  of  the  Society,  winch  are  for  sale 
by  the  assistant  librarian,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
directed  to  the  same  purpose.  These  consist  of  five  vol- 
umes of  the  first  series,  including  Smith's  History  of  New 
York,  three  volumes  of  "  Proceedings,"  and  one  volume 
of  the  second  series  of  collections.  Fifty  copies  of  each 
are  by  resolution  of  the  Society  directed  to  be  preserved, 
and  the  remainder  are  on  sale. 

A  list  of  donations  and  purchases  made  during  the  past 
year  is  subjoined  to  this  report.  In  respect  to  purchases, 
the  principle  suggested  by  the  librarian  in  former  reports 
has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  of  confining  them  to  a  verv 
few  classes  of  books,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  libra- 
ry complete  in  the  departments  most  pertinent  to  its  special 
objects,  ratiier  than  of  making  it  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion. The  sum  applicable  to  purchases  has  necessarily 
been  small,  but  nevertheless  some  desirable  additions 
have  been  made.     The  total  number  of  volumes  bound 
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and  upon  the  shelves,  counting  the  pamphlets  by  volumes. 
somewhat  exceeds  10, 00^.  The  number  of  different 
works  upon  the  catalogue,  net  counting  newspapers,  is 
8,000. 

In  conclusion,  the  librarian  begs  leave  to  second  the 
recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  active 
measures  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  permanent,  fire  proof 
■building  for  our  collections.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  among  our  many  wealth}7-  and  prosperous  citizens  a 
sufficient  number  can  be  found  to  give  to  the  Society  the 
moderate  sum  requisite  for  this  purpose ;  men  who  if  sin- 
cerely urged,  would  while  living  liberally  contribute  to 
its  support, 

"  And  dying  mention  it  within  their  wills." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  GIBBS, 

Librarian. 


Note. —  While  these  sheets  are  going  through  the  press,  information  has  teen 
received  that  the  bill  introduced  into  Congress,  tor  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of 
books  &c,  imported  for  literary  institutions,  has  been  lost. 
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OBJECTS 

OF 

COLLECTION  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 


Books  and  documents  relative  to  the  general  history  of 
America. 

Accounts  of  early  discoveries,  explorations  and  con- 
quests, in  either  continent,  of  voyages  and  travels,  the 
relations  of  settlers,  colonists,  adventurers  and  missionaries. 

Accounts  of  the  different  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting 
America;  descriptions  of  their  manners,  customs  and  con- 
dition ;  treatises  upon  their  languages,  origin  and  antiquities. 

Civil,  political,  and  military  histories  of  the  nations  and 
states  of  European  origin,  in  America,  especially  of  the 
United  States  ;  books  and  documents  relative  to  particular 
events  in  their  history  ;  to  questions  of  public  moment  in 
their  government,  politics  and  laws. 

Biographical  memoirs  of  eminent  and  remarkable  per- 
sons in  America,  or  who  have  been  connected  with  its 
settlement  or  history* 

Laws,  journals,  records  and  proceedings  of  Congress, 
legislatures,  municipal  bodies,  general  assemblies,  conven- 
tions and  committees  ;  judicial  reports,  trials  by  courts- 
martial,  impeachment,  and  by  jury  ;  works  on  civil  law, 
and  the  law  of  nations ;  diplomatic  correspondence,  and 
documents  relative  to  treaties  and  negotiations. 

Topographical  descriptions  of  cities,  towns,  counties, 
and  districts  of  country  at  various  periods,  and  whatever 
relates  to  the  progressive  geography  of  the  country. 

Magazines ;    Reviews ;   Newspapers ;    state,    city    and 
county  Registers  ;  Almanacs,  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions, particularly  such  as  appeared  prior  to  the  year  17 S3. 
4* 
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Minutes  and  transactions  of  societies  for  political, 
literary  and  scientific  purposes. 

Speeches  in  Congress  or  in  .Legislatures  ;  orations,  ser- 
mons, essays  and  discourses,  delivered  or  published  on  any 
public  occasion,  or  which  concern  any  public  transaction 
or  remarkable  character  or  event. 

Accounts  of  Universities  and  Colleges ;   catalogues  of 
libraries  and  collections. 

Documents  and  reports  of  associations  and  incorporations 
for  the  purposes  of  banking,  manufacturing,  trading,  inter- 
nal improvement,  or  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Documents  relating  to  public  education  ;  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime  ;  to  prisons  and  poor  houses;  to 
public  as}dums5  hospitals  and  charities. 

Reports  of  missionary,  and  other  religious  and  charitable 
societies  and  associations. 

Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical  conventions,  synods,  as- 
semblies, presbyteries  and  societies,  of  all  denominations 
of  Christians. 

Statistical  essa'}rs,  documents  and  tables ;  tables  of 
diseases,  births  and  deaths,  and  of  population ;  of  meteo- 
rological observations  and  of  climate  ;  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures and  agriculture. 

Manuscripts  relative  to  the  above  subjects ;  all  papers, 
essays  and  documents  of  an  historical  character;  corres- 
pondence of  prominent  individuals,  autographs  and  ancient 
writings. 

Maps  and  charts,  especially  those  of  an  early  date  ; 
plans  of  battles,  cities  and  fortifications. 

Busts,  portraits  and  prints  of  eminent  men  ;  pictures  and 
engravings  illustrating  historical  events  ;  designs  of  public 
buildings  and  other  works  ;  views  of  cities  and  remarkable 
places. 

Coins  and  medals,  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

Indian  antiquities,  utensils,  garments  and  weapons. 

Curiosities,  to  which  an  antiquarian  or  historical  value 
is  attached. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  IN  1816 


BY  DONATION 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

American  Philosophical  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.  IV.  No.  34, 

35.    1845-6.     Svo.—Gft  of  the  Society. 
_ Transactions.      Vol.  IX.,  Part  II.  4to.     Phil.  1845. — 

Gift  of  the  Society. 

Art  Union.     Transactions   for  the    year   1845.    8vo. 


N.  Y. — Gift  of  Prosper  ill.  Wetmore. 

Bible   Society.     Thirtieth  Annual    Report,    May   14, 


1846.  8vo.     N.  Y.  13W.— Gift  of  the  Society. 
■  Agricultural  Association.    Transactions.   Part  I.  4to. 


pp.  60.     N.  Y.  1S46. — Gift  of  the  Association. 

Allen,  Stephen  T.  ~An  Address  delivered  in  Merrimack,  April  3, 
1846,  at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Town.  8vo.  pp.  64.    Boston,  1846. — Gift  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Ela. 

Antiguedades  Americanos.  Noticias  que  tuvieron  los  Europeos  de 
la  America,  antes  del  Descubrimiento  deCristoval  Colon,  recogidas 
per  A.  Bachiller  y  Morales,  etc.  etc.  4to.  Habana,  1845. — Gift 
of  the  Author. 

Almanack.  De  Nuttelvke  en  Aangename  Staat,  voorMDCCLXVin., 
etc.  3'2mo.  Amsterdam,  1763. — Gift  of  Rev.  M.  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Albany. 

Armstrong,  Kosciuszko.  Review  of  T.  L.  McKenney's  Narrative 
of  the  causes  which,  in  1814,  led  to  Gen.  Armstrong's  Resignation 
of  the  War  Office.  Svo.  N.  Y.  1846,  (3  copies*.)— Gift  of  the 
Author. 

America.     Geografia  General  para  l'Uso  de  la  Jnventud  de  Vene- 
zuela. 4to.  4  vols.  Caracas,  1833-37. — Gift  of  Henry  R.  Win-, 
throp. 
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American  Church.     Reproof.     By  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  etc.  Pp. 

8vo.     N.  Y.  1346.— Gift  of  John  Jay. 
[Bolton,  Robert,  Jr.]     A  Guide  to  New  Rochelle  and  its  Vicinity. 

16mo.   N.  Y.  1642.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Bossaage,  Hector.     Catalogue  General.     8vo.  Paris,  1845. — Gift 

of  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  We/ford. 
Baltimore  Mercantile  Library  Association.     Sixth  Annual  Report. 

8vo.     Baltimore,  1840. — Gift  of  the  Association. 
Brent,  John  Carroll.     Letters  on  the  National  Institute,  &c.    8vo. 

Washington,  1S44. —  Gift  of  the  Author. 

[See  Carroll,  Most  Rev.  John.] 

Buenos  Ayres.  Message  of  the  Government  to  the  Twenty-second 
Legislature.  8vo.  pp.  31.  Buenos  Ayres,  1844. — Gift  of  Rich- 
ard Hale. 

Message  of  the  Government  to  the  Twenty-third  Le- 

gislature.    8vo.  pp.  39.   Buenos  Ayres,  1845. — Gift  of  Richard 
Hale. 

Browne,  D.  J.  The  Trees  of  America,  Native  and  Foreign,  Pic- 
torially  and  Botanically  illustrated.  Engravings.  8vo.  N.  Y. 
1846. — Gft  of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Bowers,  B.  F.,  M.  D.  Reason  why  Homoeopathy  should  receive 
an  Impartial  Investigation  from  the  Medical  Profession  and  the 
Public,  Pp.  8vo.  N.  Y.  1846.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Boston  Athenaeum.  Catalogue  of  Books,  to  which  are  added  the 
By-laws  of  the  Institution,  and  a  list  of  its  Proprietors  and  Sub- 
scribers. 8vo.  Boston,  182T. — Gift  of  Dr.  Seth  Bass.  Librarian 
Boston  Athenaum. 

Catalogue  of  Books  added  to  the  Boston  Athenae- 
um in  1S30.  33  8vo.  Boston,  Jan.  1834.— Gift  of  Dr.  Seth 
Bass,  Librarian  Boston  Athenaum. 

Browne,  J.  Ro^s.     Etchings  of  a   Whaling  Cruise,  with  Notes  of 

a  sojourn  on   the  Island  of  Zanzibar.     With  a  brief  History  of 

the   Whale  Fishery,   etc.      8vo.      New   York,    1846. — Gift  of 

Messrs.  Harper  fy  Brothers. 
Charles  XII.      A  History  of  the  Wars  of  his  present  Majesty,  etc. 

By  a  Scots  Gentleman  in  the  Swedish  Service.     8vo.     London, 

1715* — Gift  of  Andrew  E.  Suffern. 
Coit,  Thomas  W.,  D.  D,     Puritanism,  or  a  Churchman's  Defence 

against  its  aspersions,  by  an  Appeal  to   its  own  History.      12mo. 

New  York,  1845, — Gift  of  the  Author. 
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Colton,  Calvin.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Clay.  2  vols. 
8vo.  2d  ed.     New  York,  1846. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Canada.  ■  Message  from  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General, 
with  Reports  on  a  Geological  Survey  of  the  Province  of  Canada. 
Jan;  27,  1845.  8vo.  Montreal,  1845. — Gift  of  Samuel  Sargent, 
M.  D. 

Connecticut.  Steady  Habits  Vindicated,  or  a  serious  Remon- 
strance to  the  People  against  changing  their  Government.  By  a 
Friend  to  the  Public  Welfare.  8vo.  Hartford,  1805. — Gift  of 
Erastus  C.  Benedict. 

Carroll,  Most  Reverend  John.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  with  Se- 
lect Portions  of  his  Writings.  Edited  by  John  Carroll  Brent, 
12mo.     Baltimore,  1S43. — Gift  of  the  Editor. 

Calvert,  George,  [Lord  Baltimore.]  Review  of  the  Hon.  John  P. 
Kennedy's  Discourse  on  his  Life  and  Character.  6vo.  pp.  32. 
Baltimore,  1846 — Gift  of  John  Murphy,  Haltinwre. 

Connecticut.  Statistics  of»its  Condition,  and  Products  of  certain 
Branches  of  Industry,  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1845.  Pre- 
pared, etc.  by  Daniel  P.  Tyler.  Svo.  Hartford,  1S46. — Gift 
of  Prosper  M.    Wetmore. 

Commissioner  of  Patents.  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1815.  [Ho. 
Doc.  140.  29th  Cong.   1st  Sess.]— Gift  of  Prosprr  M.  Wetmore. 

Craig,  Neville  B.  Lecture  upon  the  Controversy  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  about  the  Boundary  Line,  delivered  at 
Pittsburgh,  Dec.  5,  1543. — Gift  of  Hermann  E.  Ludewig. 

Caldwell  Monument.  Inauguration  Ceremonies.  Address  by  Sam- 
uel Miller,  Nov.  24,  18  15.  Pp.  8vo.  pp.24.  Elizabeth-Town, 
1846.— Gift  of  W'tUiam  A  .Whitehead. 

Doane,  George  W.  (Bp.)  The  Goodly  Heritage  of  Jerseymen. 
First  Annual  Address  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
Trenton,  Jan.  15.  1846,  Svo.  Burlington,  1846. — Gift  of  the 
Society. 

Dix,  D.  L.  Memorial  soliciting  an  appropriation  for  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Lexington,  Svo.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  1846. 
Gift  of  the  Author. 

Review  of  the  present  condition  of  iho  State  Peniten- 
tiary of  Kentucky,  Svo.  Frankfort,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society.  Number  Two. 
Annals  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester.  By  James  Blake,  1750. 
12mo.     Boston,  1846. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Dyer,  David.    Discourse  on  the  Characteristics  of  the  Puritans,  dc- 
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livered  in  Dorcnester,  Dec.  21,  1845,  Svo.  Boston,  1846. — Gift 
of  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  awl  Historical  Society. 

Deaf  and  Dumb.  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  and  Documents 
of  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
8vo.     New  York,  1846.— Gift  of  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

.     Another  copy. — Gift  of  O.  W.  Morris. 

.     Another  copy. — Gift  of  H.  P.  Peet. 

Deane,  Samuel.  History  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  from  its  first  settle- 
ment to  1831,  8vo.  Boston,  1Q2>1.— Gift  of  Benjamin  F. 
Thompson. 

Everett,  Edward,  LL.  D.  Addresses  at  the  Inauguration  of,  as 
President  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  April  30,  1846,  8vo. 
pp.  66.     Boston,  1846.— Gift  of  Edward  Everett,  LL.  D. 

Evening  Mirror.  (Newspaper.)  Vol.  3,  4.  From  Oct.  7,  1845 
to  Oct.  7,  1846.  Published  daily  by  H.  Fuller.  Folio,  2  vols. 
Gift  of  the  Publisher. 

Force,  Peter.  Tracts  and  other  papers,*relating  principally  to  the 
Origin,  Settlement  and  Progress  of  the  Colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, to  1776.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  Washington,  1844.— Gift  of  the 
Editor. 

Fremont,  Capt.  Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  etc.,  8vo.  Washington,  1845. — Gift  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Abert.  Washington. 

Fanning,  Capt.  Nathaniel.  Memoir  of,  etc.,  12mo.  New  York, 
1803. — Gift  of  John  F.  Watson,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Gallatin,  Albert.     The  Oregon  Question,  Svo.     New  York,  1846. 

*   Gift  of  Messrs.  Bartletlty  We/ford. 

Gilliss,  Lt.  J.  M.  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations 
made  at  Washington,  etc.,  1838. — Gift  of  Hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson. 

: Magnetical   and   Meteorological   Observations  made  at 

Washington,  etc.,  dated  Aug.  13,  1838,  Svo.  Washington, 
1845.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

.     Astronomical    Observations    made    at  Naval    Obser- 


vatory, Washington,  under  order  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  etc.,  8vo.     Washington,  1846 — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Grattan,  Thomas  Colley.      The  History  of  the  Netherlands,  16mo. 

London,  1830. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Gibbes,  Robert  W.      Memoir  of  James  De  Veaux,  of  Charlestown, 

S.  C,  Svo.     Columbia,  1846.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
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Gibbs,   George.      Memoirs  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington 

and   John    Adams,   edited   from   the  papers  of  Oliver    Wolcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  2  vols.  8vo.     New   York,   1840. — 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
Harvard   University.       Catalogue,    1^45,     8vo.       Cantab.    1845. 

Gift  of  Rev.  John  L.  Sih/ey. 
Catalogue  of  the  officers  and   students,   for  the  year 

1845-6.— Gift  of  Rev.  John  L.  Sibley. 
Homoeopathic  Society  of  New  York.     Constitution  and    By-Laws, 

etc.,    Pp.  12mo.    pp.24.     New    York,    1846.— Gift  of'B.    F. 

Bowers,  M.  D. 
Harris,  J.  Morrison.      See  Raleigh  (Sir  Walter.) 
Harvard  University.     Catalogue  of  the  Law  Library.  4th  ed.  8vo. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  1846.     Gift   of  Prof  S.    Grccnlcaf  LL.  D. 

Cambridge. 
Hall,  Edwin.    The  Puritans,  and  their  Principles,  8vo.    New  York, 

1846. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Hazard,   Samuel.     U.    S.    Commercial   and    Statistical    Register, 

Vol.  VI.  Jan-July,  1842.    4to.  V\\\\.—Giftof  the  Editor. 
Insanity.     Two  Vols.   Journal  of;   24th  and  25th  Annual  Reports 

of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  several  reports 

of  other  institutions  for  the  Insane. — Gift  of  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D. 
Jomard,  M.     Observations  sur  le  voyage  au  Darfour,  suivies  -d'un 

Vocabulaire  de  la  langue  des  Habitants,  etc.,  8vo.  Paris  1844. — 

Gift  of  the  Author. 
Seconde  Note  sur  line  Pierre   Gravee   trouvee    dans 

un  Ancien  Tumulus  Amerieain,  etc.,  8vo.   Paris,  1845. — Gift  of 

the  Author. 
Kentucky.     Annual    Report   of  the  Kentucky   Institution   for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  1S46.— Gift  of  Tal.  P.  Shnffner. 

Annual    Report  of  the   Directors  and  Physcian  of  the 

Ky.  Lunatic  Asylum,  1845.— Gift  of  Fa!.  P.  Shaffncr. 

Historical    Society.     An   Address    in  Commemoration 


of  the  First  Settlement  of  Ky.,  delivered  at  Boonesbpro',  the  25th 
of  May,  18 40.  By  James  T.  Morehead,  8vo,  pp.  182.  Frank- 
fort, 1840;— Gift  of  the  Society. 

Lowndes,  William.  A  Report,  containing  an  Essay  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins,  8vo.  London,  1695. — Gift  of 
Richard  S.  Fisher. 

Ludewijr,  Hermann  E.     The  Literature  of  American  Local   His- 
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tory.     A  Bibliographical    Essay,  8vo:     New  York,  1846 — Gift 

of  the  Author. 
Lyceum  of  Na^irai  History  of  New  York.     Annals.     Vol.  IV., 

No.  4,  Feb.,  1646,  8vo.  Mew  York. — Gift  of  the  Lyceum. 
Little  &  Brown.     Catalogue  of  Books,   Ancient  and  Modern,  etc. 

1846,  8vo.  Boston.— Gift  of  the  Publishers. 
Maryland   Historical   Society.      Constitution,    By-Laws,   Charter, 

Circular,  etc.  8vo,     Baltimore,  1844. 
- First  Discourse  before  the,  delivered  20th  June,  1844. 

By  Charles  F.  Mayer.  : 
Memoir   of    Benjamin    Banneker,    read    before    the, 


May  1,  1845.     By  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe. 
Journal    of    Charles   Carroll    of    Carrollton,    during 


his  visit  to  Canada  in   1776,  as  one  of  the    Commissioners  from 
Congress.      With  a  Memoir  and  Notes  by  Brantz  Mayer. 
Discourse    on   the    Life    and    Character   of     George 


Calvert,  the  First  Lord  Baltimore,  made  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 

Dec.  9,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Society. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.     Collections  of,   Vol.  IX.  Third 

Series,  8vo.     Boston,  18,46. — Gift  of  the  Society. 
Moore,  Nathaniel  F.     An  Historical  Sketch  o^  Columbia  College 

in  the  City  of  New  York,  8vo.     New  York,    1846.— Gift  of  the 

Author. 
Morton,  Samuel  George,  M.  D.     Some  Observations  on  the  Ethno- 
graphy and   Archaeology  of  the   American   Aborigines.      From 

the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  II.,  Second  Series.   8vo. 

pp.  19.     New  Haven,  1846. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
M'Sherry,  James.     Discourse  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  of 

the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland,     Int.  St.  Mary's,  May 

11,  1846,  8vo   pp.  36.     Emmitsburg,  1846. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Massachusetts.      Acts  and  Resolves   passed  by  the   General   Court 

in  the  year  1846,  8vo.  Boston,  1846.— Gift  of  the  S'.ate. 
Morehead,  James  T.     [See  Ky.  Hist.  Soc] 
Mather,    Increase.     KOMHTorrA<i>iA ;    or    a   Discourse    concerning 

Cornets,  wherein  the  nature  of  blazing  stars  is  enquired  into,  etc. 

sm.  Svo.   Boston,  1683. — Gift  of  John  Stark. 
Miller,  Samuel.     (See  Caldwell  Monument.) 
Mexico.      Hostilities  by,    President's    Message,  etc.,  Ho.  Doc.  196. 

29th  Congress,  First  Session. — Gift  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell. 
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New  Jersey   Historical   Society.     Collections.   Vol.  I.  8vo.   1840. 

Gift  of  the  Society. 
New  York.      Journal  of  the  Senate.     08th  Session.      1845. 

Documents  of  the  Senate.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Journal  of  the  Assembly. 

Documents  of  the  Assembly.     7  vols.  8vo. 

Laws  of  the  State. — Gift  of  the  State. 

New  York  City.  Proceedings  and  Documents  of  the  Boards  of 
Aldermen  and  Assistants,  14  vols.  Svo. — Gift  of  the  Common 
Council. 

National  Institute.  Third  Bulletin  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  promotion  of  Science,  8vo.  Washington. 
1845. — Gift  of  the  National  Institute. 

New  Jersey.  Statis  cs  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  from 
1799  to  1845,  inclusive,  etc.,  Svo.  Trenton,  1846. — Gift  of  the 
N.  J.  Historical  Society. 

Report  of    the   Special    Committee   of  the   Assembly 

on  the  subject  of  our   Colonial  Documents,    in   England,   8vo. 
Trenton,  1846. — Gift  of  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society. 

New  York.  Manual  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ; 
for  the  year  1846,  8vo.     Albany. — Gift  of  George  Folsom. 

Copy  of  the  Poll  List  of  the  election  for  Representa- 
tives for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.  1769.  Gift  of 
Andrew  Warner. 

Catalogue  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  Svo.     Al- 


bany, 1846.— Gift  of  the  Trustees  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Library. 

Annual   Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 


State  of  New  York,  Svo. — Gift  of  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

North  Hempstead  vs.  Hempstead.  In  the  Court  for  the  trial  of 
Impeachments,  and  the  Correction  of  Errors.  Case  on  the  part 
of  the  Appellants,  Svo.  New  York,  1825. — Gift  of  Bemamin 
F.  Thompson. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  Proceedings.  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1-2. 
1845-6.  Svo.  (Containing  Mr.  King's  Discourse,  May  7th, 
1845.)—  Gift  of  the  Society.) 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions,  etc.  Vols. 
IV.,  V.  Svo.     Albany,  18  15-6.— Gift  of  the   Society. 

New  York  City.  Amendments  to  the  Charter,  adopted  in  Conven- 
tion, Oct.  1846,  Pp.  Svo.  pp.  38,  Mew  York. — Gift  of  E.  C- 
Benedict. 
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New  England  Ristcrie-Ge/>ealogical  Society*  Circular,  No.  2. 
April,  1346,  8vo. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Ohio.  Journal  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio, 
Parti,  vol.  I.  8vo.     Columbus,   1638 — Gr/*/)  o/tfie  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Part  If.   Vol.  I.  6vo.     Cincinnati,  1839. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Owen,  David  Dale,  Report  of  a  Geological  Exploration  of  part  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  etc.  with  Charts  and  Illustrations. 
8vo. — Gift- of  B.  B.  French,  Washington. 

Onderdonk,  Henry  jr.,  Documents  and  Letters  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  Revolutionai y  Incidents  of  Queen's  County  ;  with  con- 
necting Narratives,  Explanatory  Notes  and  Additions.  12mo. 
New  York,  1846. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Oregon  Question-  Speech  of  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  Jan. 
3,1846.     8vo.  pp.  16.     Washington,  1646. — Gift  of  John  Jay. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale. — [See  Smithsonian  Institution.] 

Pennsylvania.  Proceedings  of  the  Historical  Society.  Vol.  I. 
Nos.  4,  5. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Prison  Association  of  New  York.  Second  Report. — Gift  of  Pros- 
per M.  Wetmore. 

Pickering,  Timothy.  A  Letter  from,  etc.,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the 
imminent  danger  cf  an  unnecessary  and  ruinous  war.  8vo. 
Rep.  New  Haven,  1808. — Gift  of  Erastus  C.  Benedict. 

Pennsylvania.  Proceedings  of  the  Historical  Society.  Vol.  I. 
No.  G.     June,  1646.     8vo. — Gift  of  (he  Society. 

Palermo.  Atto  della  Accademia  di  Scienze  e  Lettere.  Nuova 
Serie.     Vol.  I.  4to.     Palermo,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Academy. 

Polk,  Josiah  F.  The  Claim  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Exercise 
of  Religious  Toleration,  during  the  Proprietary  Government  of 
Maryland,  Examined.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Washington,  1846. — Gift 
of  the  Author. 

Pennsylvania.  Proceedings  of  the  Historical  Society.  Vol.  I. 
No.  7,    8.     1846.— Gift  of  the  Society. 

Pa!fr?y,  John  G.  Papers  on  the  Slave  Power,  first  published  in  the 
Boston  Whig.  8vo.  Boston.  [1846.] — Gift  of  William  F. 
Chinning, M.  D.  Boston. 

Presidents'  Messages.  Inaugural,  Annual  and  Special,  from  J 789 
to  1846.  Compiled,  etc.  by  Edwin  Williams.  2  vols.  8vo. 
New  York,  1846.— Gift  of  Edward  Walker,  (Publisher.) 
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Quincy,  Josiah.     The  Memory  of  the  late  James   Grahame,  the 
•  Historian  of  the  United  States,  Vindicated,  etc.,  and  the  Conduct 
of  Mr.  Bancroft  towards  that  Historian  stated  and  exposed.  8vo. 
pp.  59.      Boston,  1846.      (2  copies.) — Gift  qfihti  Author. 

Romans.  Bernard.  Annals  of  the  Troubles" in  the  Netherlands. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles  V.  etc.  Vol.  II.  (completing 
a  set)     8vo.     Hartford,   1782. — Gift  of  E.  B.  Corwin. 

Rensselaerlnstitute.  Pamphlet,  etc.  8vo.  Troy,  1 845. — Gift  of 
Isaac  JfcConihc,  Troy. 

Rosas,  S.  E.  El  Sr.  Brigadier  General  D.  Juan  Manuel  de. 
Rasgos,  de  la  Vida   Publica  de,    etc.      Portrait.    8vo.     Buenos 

'      Aires.      1842.— Gift  of  R> chard  Hale. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Phineas.  Immortality,  a  Poem  in  ten  Cantos. 
12mo.     New  York,  1816. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.  Discourse  on  his  Life  and  Character,  de- 
livered by  J.  Morrison  Harris,  before  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  May  19,  1846.  8vo.  pp.  71.  Baltimore,  lb4(J. — 
Gift  of  the  Marylind  Historical  So:icty. 

Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries.  Memoires,  etc.  1844. 
8vo.     Copenhagen,  1844. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

—     Americas  Arctiske  Landes  gemle  Geographic  efter 

de    Nordiske  Oldskrifter  ved  Carl   Christian    Rain,  etc.      8vo. 
Kjobenhaven,  1845. — Gift  of  flic  Society. 

Smith,  William.  The  History  of  the  Province  of  New  York  from 
the  First  Discovery  to  the  Year  1732.  2d  ed.  8vo.  Philadel- 
phia, 1792. — [With  the  scarce  view  of  Columbia  College.] — Gift 
of  E.  H.  Ludeicig. 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents.  Twenty- 
first  Annual  Report.  8vo.  New  York,  1846. — Gift  of  George 
Folsom. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R.  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  the 
Statistics,  Aboriginal  History,  Antiquities  and  General  Ethnolo- 
gy of  Western  New  York.  8vo.  New  York,  1846. — Gift  of 
the  Author. 

Shattuck,  Lemuel.  Report  to  the  Committee  of  the  City  Council 
appointed  to  obtain  the  Census  of  Boston  for  the  Year  1345,  etc. 
8vo.     Boston,  1S46. — Gift  of  Benjamin  F.  Tliompson. 

Savage,  Thomas.'  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Bedford,  N.  H.,  being 
a  Discourse  delivered  July  4th,  1841.    8vo.     pp.16.    Manches- 
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ter,  N.  H.,  1341— G//*  of  Rev.  John  L.  Sibley,  (Harvard  Col- 
lege.) 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Speech  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana, 
on  the  Bill  for  its  Organization,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  April  22,  1846.  8vo.  pp.  8. 
Washington,  184G. — Gift  of  John  Jay. 

Snethen.  Nicholas.  His  Sermons,  etc.  Edited  by  Worthington 
G.Snethen.  12mo.  Washington,  1846. — Gift  of  Ulysses  Ward, 
Washington. 

Trinity  Church.  Memorial  with  Accompanying  Documents  rela- 
tive to.     8vo.     New  York,  1846.— Gift  of  D.  Appleton  #  Co. 

Ternaux,  Henri.  Bibliotheque  Americaine,  ou  Catalogue  des  Ou- 
vrages  relatifs  a  l'Amerique  qui  ont  para  depuis  sa  Decouverte 
jusqu'  a  Pan  1700.  Large  paper,  4to.  Paris,  1837. — Gift  of 
E.  B.    Cor  win. 

Town,  Ithiel.  Atlantic  Steam  Ships.  The  Origin,  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Steam  Navigation  across  the  Atlantic.  12mo.  New 
York,  1838.     Gift  of  Dr.  Peters. 

Twiss,  Travers.  The  Oregon  Territory — its  History  and  Discove- 
ry.    12mo.     New  York,  1846.— Gift  of  I).  Appleton  Sr  Co. 

Thompson,  Waddy.  Recollections  of  Mexico.  8vo.  New  York, 
1646.— Gift  of  Wiley  fy  Putnam. 

Thompson,  Benjamin  F.  History  of  Long  Island,  containing  an 
Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement,  etc.  8vo.  New 
York,  1839. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Tyler,  Daniel  P.     [See  Connecticut.] 

Thayer,  Elisha.  Family  Memorial.  Part  I.  Genealogy  of  Four- 
teen Families  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  New  England,  etc.  Part 
II.  Genealogy  of  Ephraim  and  Sarah  Thayer,  etc.  Dedham, 
Mass.     Svo.     Hingham,  1835. — Gift  of  the  Autlior. 

United  States.  Congressional  Directory  for  the  First  Session  of  the 
29th  Congress.  12mo.  Washington.  1846. — Gift  of  Benj.  B. 
French. 

■ The  Blue  Book.     Register  of  all  Officers  and  Agents, 

Civil,  Military  and  Naval,  etc..   30th  Sept.  1845.     8vo.     Wash- 
ington, 1845. — Gift  of  J.  <$•  G.  S.  Gideon,  Washington. 

Navy  Register  of  the  United  States  for  the  Year  1846. 


— Gift  of  John  Apple  ton. 
Vermont.     Acts  and   Resolves   passed    by   the   Legislature  of  the 
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State,  at  their  October  Session,  1844,     8vo.     Burlington,  18-14. 

—Gift  of  the  Stale. 
Valentine,  D.  T.     Manual    of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New 

York.     For  the  years  1844 — 5,  and  1845 — 6.     2vols.   12mo. — 

Gift  of  the  Compiler. 
Williams,  Mrs.    Biography  of  Revolutionary  Heroes  ;  containing 

the  Life  of  Brigadier  General  William  Barton,  and  also  ofCapt. 

Stephen  Olney.     12mo.     Providence,  1839^     Gft.of  the  Author. 

The  Neutral  French,  or  the  Exiles  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia.    2  vols,  in  one.      l^rno.      Providence. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Webster,  [Daniel.]  Vindication  of  the  Treaty  of  1842,  in  a 
Speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  c^  the  United  States,  6th  and  7th 

,  April,  1846.  8vo.  Washington,  1646. — Gift  of  Major  J.  D. 
Graham,    Washington. 

Winthrop,  [Robert  C]     See  Oregon  Question. 

Watson,  John  F.  Annals  and  Occurrences  of  New  York  City  and 
State  in  the  Olden  Time,  etc.  In  two  Books.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  18W.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Young,  Alexander.  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1623  to  1636.  Now  first  collected 
from  original  records  and  contemporaneous  manuscripts,  and 
illustrated  with  notes.     8vo.     Boston,  1846. — Gift  of  the  Editor. 

Congregationalism  Vindicated.  A  Discourse  deliv- 
ered at  the  Dudleian  Lecture,  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, May  13,  1846.  8vo.  pp.  40.  Boston,  1846.— Gift  of  the 
Author. 

Evangelical   Unitarianism,   adapted  to  the  Poor  and 


Unlearned.      12mo.     Boston,  1830. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Discourse  at  the   Ordination   of  the  Rev.   Jas.  W. 


Thompson,  Natick,  Mass.,   Feb.  17,   1830.     8vo.   Boston,  I«30. 
Gift  of  the  Author. 
Address    at    the   Ordination   of    the    Rev.    William 


Newell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May   19,    1830.     8vo.     Cambridge, 

1830. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Discourse  occasioned  bv  the  Death  of  William  Par- 


sons, Esq.,  Boston,  March  26,   H37.     2nd  Ed.     8vo.     Boston, 
1S45.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Discourse  delivered  at  the   Ordination  of  the  Rev. 


George  Edward  Ellis,  Char'cstown,  Mass.,  March  11,  1840.  8vo. 
Boston,  1840. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

5* 
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Young,  Mex.  Discourse  on  the  20th  Anniversary  of  his  Ordination, 
Boston,  Jan.  19,  1^45.     8vo.   Boston,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

— — Discourseon  the  Sins  of  the  Tongue,  delivered  in  the 

Church  on  Church  Green.  Svo.  Boston,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 


FOR    TEE    CABINET. 

Fragments  from  the  Ruins  of  the  House  of  Captain  Miles  Standish, 
at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts. — Gift  of  Dr.  Peters. 

Copy  of  a  Medal  struck  in  honor  of  Commodore  Paul  Jones.  From 
the  Warden  Collection. — Gift  of  P.  M.  Wetmore. 

Bust  of  General  Bolivar. — Gift  of  Alex.  H.  Stevens,  M.  D. 

PRINTS. 

Christophe  Coulomb  Portrait,  Imp.  Lith.  Fromentin.  1845.  (Voir 
Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographic,  J uin,  1845.) — Gift  of  M.  Jomard, 
Paris, 

Portrait  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  from  Trumbull,  by  Andrews.  Proof  Im- 
pression, 1845. — Gift  of  George  Gibbs. 

"  Representation  du  Feu  terrible  a  Nouvelle  York,  que  les  Ameri- 
caines  ont  allume  pendant  la  nuit  du  19  (21)  Septembre,  1776, " 
etc.,  Paris,  n.  d. — Gift  of  John  F.   Watson,  Germantown,  Pa. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

A  new  and  accurate  Map  of  the  United  States  of  America,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

Map  of  New-York  Bay  and  Harbor,  and  the  Environs,  etc.  Sheets 
5  and  G — completing  the  Map. — Gift  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Tabular  Chart  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  OiYicers  of  the  State  (N.  Y.)  and  General  Governments, 
to  1S45.   Folio,  half  sheet. — Gift  of  Benjamin  F.  Tliompson. 

Colles,  Christopher.  A  Survey  of  the  Roads  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  17S9. — Gift  of  R.  H.  Walworth. 

The  Oregon  Map.  Published  by  Congress,  IBIG.—Giftof  W.  W. 
Campbell. 

''  MS.  Map  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  in  America,  and  given  unto 
C.  S.  by  them."  A  map  of  the  Counties  of  Hunterdon,  Sussex, 
Bergen,  Essex,  and  Morris,  also,  part  of  Middlesex  and  Somer- 
set, in  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Counties  of  Orange  and  Ulster  in 
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the  Province  of  New-York.  From  actual  surveys  and  other  au- 
thentic information. — Gift  of  Henry  Stevens,  Jr. 

Plans  relating  to  the  Construction  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  4  sheets. 
—Gift  ofR.  C.  Moffat,  M.  D. 

Harbor  of  New  Bedford.  Founded  upon  a  Trignometrical  Survey 
under  the  direction  of  Alex.  D.  Bache,  Supt.  of  the  Survey  of 
the  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Pub.  in  1846. — Gift  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Harbor  of  Annapolis.  Founded  upon  a  Trig.  Survey,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Alex.  D.  Bache,  Supt.  etc.  Pub.  in  1846. — Gift  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Map  of  Syracuse.  By  John  Lathrop,  1846.  (Mounted  on  rollers.) 
— Gift  of  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Syracuse. 

Map  of  Washington,  D.  C,  established  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. — Gift  of  William 

>    3 .  Stone,  Washington. 

"  Holme's  Map."  A  Map  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  contain- 
ing the  three  Counties  of  Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  Bucks,  etc: 
By  Thomas  Holme,  Surveyor  General.  Fac  simile  reproduced 
from  the  original  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  by  the  Anastatic 
process.     Philadelphia,  1846. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Town  of  Bedford,  West  Chester  County,  New- 
York,  1728— 54.— Gift  of  W.  II.  Ronalds. 

I.  Commission  of  the  Mayor  and  Alderman  of  the  City  of  New- 
York,  to  Harman  Vandewater,  as  "  Collector  of  the  Bowry 
Division  of  the  Out  Ward  of  the  said  City,"  etc.  21st  Febru- 
ary, 1737. 

II.  Tax  Rolls  and  Receipts,  etc.,  1737 — 1738.  [One  containing 
a  list  of  Slaves  in  the  Bowry  Division,  etc.] 

III.   Permit  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sequestration  of  Duchess  Coun- 
ty, 1781. — Gift  of  Jas.  B.  Wilson  and  Joshua    Vandewater. 
I.   MS.  Charter  of  the  Tammany  Society  for  a  Wigwam  at  Brook- 
haven,  Long  Island,   23d  February.     In  the  Year  of  Discove- 
ry, 318. 

II.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  General  Small  wood  to  the  Maryland 
Convention,  in  relation  to  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  of  August 
27, 1776.  Dated  October  12, 1776.— Gift  of  Benj.  F.  Thompson. 
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Patent  to  Lands  in  Ulster  Coun'y,  (Parchment)  1720. — Gift  of 
Thomas  T.  Davis,  Syracuse. 

"  Copy  of  the  Journal  of  General  (then  Colonel)  Woodliull,  Com- 
manding the  3rd  Regiment  of  New  York  Troops,  kept  during  the 
Expedition  against  Montreal,  under  General  Amherst.  A.  D., 
1760."  Prom  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Wood- 
hull's  descendants,  at  Mastic,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. — Gift  of  Chas. 
Jeffery  Smith. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Robert  R.  Livingston  to  Wm.  Smith,  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly  cf  New  York,  dated  Philadelphia,  June  21, 
1782.—  Gift  of  Ben}.  F.  Thompson. 

Extracts  from  Beschryvinghe  van  Virginie,  Nieuw  Nederlandt, 
Nieuw  Engelandt,  &c.  Joost  Hartgers,  Amsterdam,  1651.  Co- 
pied from  the  original,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Muse- 
um.— Gift  of  J.  R,  Brodhcad. 

Transition.  Extract  from  Nieuvve  Wereldt,  ofte  Beschryvinghe 
van  West  Indien  door    Joannes    de  Laet.    Leyden,   1G30.    Pp. 

*   100— 110.— Gift  of  J.  B.  Brodhcad. 

Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New- York,  1777  and  1778. 
[Original  documents,  petitions,  &c,  accompanying  the  draft, 
which  appears  to  be  the  original  record.] — Gift  of  John 
McKesson. 

Meteorological  Journal  for  the  year  1845.  Kept  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  3  sheets,  oblong  folio. — Gift  ofO.  W. 
Morris. 

Original  Indian  Deed  of  Staten  Island,  13th  April,  1670.  With  a 
copy  and  memorandum  by  Ebenezer  Hazard.  [Memo. — "  This 
original  Grant  for  Staten  Island  was  given  to  me  at  Whitesbo- 
rough,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Aug.,  1806,  by  Sidney  Bresse, 
Esq.,  of  Cazenovia.  Before  the  American  Revolution,  it  was 
lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Kip,  of  New  York  ;  I  took  a  correct 
copy  of  it,  (which  is  among  my  papers)  and  returned  it,  but  since 
that  time,  one  half  of  the  third  sheet  of  the  original  has  been  lost. 
Oct.  2,  1800— E.  H." 

The  "  half  of  the  third  sheet,"  above  mentioned,  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  original  document,  upon  its  presentation  to  the  So- 
ciety, by  G.  II.  M.,  Asst.  Lib'n.] — Gift  of  Samuel  Hazard,  Phil- 
adelphia. 
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BY  PURCHASE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  Kt.  (afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling.)     Copies 

and   translations  of  the    Royal   Charters,  etc.,  by  which   Nova 

Scotia    and    Canada  were   granted,   in    1621,    1625   and    1623. 

Folio.      London,  1631. 
American   Academy  of  Arts  and   Sciences.     Memoirs.     Vol.  IV. 

4to.     Cambridge,  1818. 
Aigrcmont,    J.    de    Laon,    Sieur    de.      Relation    du    Voyage    des 

Francois  fait  an   Cap  de   Nord  en   Amcrique,  etc.,  8vo.     Paris, 

1G54. 
American   Annual   Register  of  Public  Events  for  the  years  1831- 

32,  etc.,    (Fcssenden  &  Co's.  Series.)  8vo.     Brattleboro,    1833. 
Analectic    Magazine,   (The)  and    Naval    Chronicle.     Vols.    VII., 

VIII.,  XL,    XII.   and  Vol.  II.  of  the  second  series,    5  vols.  8vo. 

Phil.  1816-20. 
Adams,  John.     Correspondence  of  the  late  President  Adams.     Ori- 
ginally published  in  the  Boston   Patriot.     In  a  series  of  Letters. 

8vo.  Boston,  1809,  10. 
American  Weekly  Messenger,  (The);  or  Register  of  State  Papers, 

History  and    Politics.     For  1813-14.     Vol.  I.-    For    1814-15. 

Vol.  II.,  8vo.     2  vols.  Philadelphia. 
Barrow,  Sir  John,  Bart.     The  Life  of  Richard  Earl  Howe,  K.  G., 

Admiral"  of  the   Fleet,  and   General  of  Marines.     8vo.  London, 

1833. 
Bradford,  Alden.     History  of  Massachusetts   from   1764  to  July, 

1775  :  when   Gen.  Washington  took  command  of  the  American 

Army.     8vo.  Boston,  1822. 
Brannan,  John.     Official  Letters  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Officers 

of  the  United   States,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  the 

years  1812-15.     8vo.  Washington,  1823. 
Bisselius   Joannes.      Argonauticon   Americanorum,   sive  Historice 

Periculorum   Petri   de   Victoria   ac   Sociorum   ejus,   Libri   XV. 

12mo.  Monachii,  1647. 
Barbadoes.     Acts  of  Assembly,  passed  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes, 

from  1648  fo  1718.     Folio,  London,  1732.  Part  II.,  fol.  London. 

1739.     From  1717-18  to  1733. 
Bermudas.     Acts  of  Assembly,  made  and  enacted  in  the  Bermuda 
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or    Summer    islands,  from    1(»90  to    1713-14.     Folio,    London, 

1719.     Continued  to  1736.     Folio,  London,  1707. 
Berkeley,  George,  D.  D.     Sermon  before  the  incorporated   Society 

for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in   Foreign  Parts,    Feb.    18, 

1731.     8vo.  London,  1732. 
Butler,  Joseph,  (Dp.  of  .Bristol.)     Sermon   before  the  incorporated 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  Feb. 

16,  1738-9.     8vo.  London,  17,°/). 
Biographie   Universelle.   Ancienne  et   Modcrne,  etc.     Rcdige   par 

une    Societe  de    Gens  de    Lettres  et  de    Savants    Supplement. 

Tomes  LXIL—LXXIX.,  8vo.   Paris,    1637-1816.     [Completing 

the  set  presented  hy  II.  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  Esq.] 
Balance  (The)  and  Columbian  Repository.  Vols.  I. — IV.,  inclusive, 

1802  1S05.     4  to.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Bank  of  the    United  States.     An  exhibit  of  the  losses   sustained  at 

the  office  of  Discount  and  Deposit,  Baltimore,  under  the  Admin- 
istration of  James    A.    Buchanan,    President,    and    James    W. 
•  McCulloh,  Cashier,  etc.     With  a  report  of  the  Conspiracy  Cases. 

8vo.  Baltimore,  1823. 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     A  Statistical  Account 

of  the  towns  and  parishes  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.     Vol.   I. 

See    Dwi^ht — Morris — Field. 
Clay,   Henry.       Life   and    Speeches.       Compiled    and    edited    by 

Daniel  Mallory.     2  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1844. 
Coxe,  Tench.     A  Statement  of  the  Arts  and    Manufactures  of  the 

U.  S.  of  America,  for  the  year  1810.     4to.     Phil.,   1814. 
Cortes.     See  Lorenzana. 
Col  lot,    Victor:   (Gen.)      A    Journey    into    North    America,   etc. 

Illustrated   by  36  Maps,  Plans,  Views   and   Divers   Cuts.     4to. 

Atlas  of  Plates,  folio,  Paris,  1826. 
Cooper,  Thomas.     Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

8vo.  Columbia,  1826. 
Coghlan,    (Mrs.)       Memoirs    of.       Daughter   of    the    late    Major 

MoncrtetFe,    written    by    herself,   and    dedicated    to  the    British 

nation  ;   being  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  the  late.   American 

and  present  French  war.      12mo.  New  York,  1795. 
Carey,  M,athew.      The  Olive  Branch,  or  faults  on  both  sides.  Fed- 

eral  and  Democratic,  etc.     2d  edition,  12mo.  Philadelphia,  1815. 
Dwight,  Timothy.     A  Statistical  Account  of  the  City  of  New  Ha- 
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ven,  published  by  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

8vo.     N.  H.,  1811. 
Drake,  Benjamin.     Life    of  Tecumseh    and    of  his    Brother,    the 

Prophet,    with  a   Historical   Sketch    of  the    Shawanee   Indians. 

12mo.     Cincinnati,  1841. 
Doggett,  John,  Jr.     New  York  City  Directory  for  1844  and  1845. 

3d  Publication.     Svo..    New  York,  1844. 
[Dickinson,  John.]     Lettres  d'un  Fermur  de    Pennsylvanie,  aux 

Habitans  de    l'Amerique   Septentrionale.      Trad,    de    l'Anglois 

12mo.     Amsterdam,  1769. 
Denne,  John,   D.  D.       Sermon   preached    before  the   Incorporated 

Society   for  the  Prop,  of  the  Gospel  in    Foreign  Parts,  Feb.  19, 

1730.     8vo.     London,  1731. 
Dew,  Thomas  R.     Lectures  on  the  Restrictive  System,  delivered 

to  the  Senior  Political   Class  of    William  and   Mary    College. 

8vo.  Richmond,  1829. 
Estaing,  (M.   ie  Comte  d\)     Extrait  du  Journal  d'un  Officier   de 

la  Marine  de  1'Escadre  de.     8vo.  1782. 
Filson,  John.     The  discovery,  settlement  and  present  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, etc.     Also  Col.   Daniel   Boon's  narrative  of  the  wars  in 

Kentucky,  etc.     Map  by  Capt.  Thomas  Hutchins.     Svo.  London, 

1793. 
Field,  David  D.     A  statistical  account  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 

in  Connecticut.     Published   by  the  Conn.  Academy  of  Arts  and 

Sciences.     8vo.     Middletown,  April,  1819. 
Federal  Convention.     Secret  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Con- 
vention, etc.,.  (of  1787)     From  the  Notes  taken  by  Chief  Justice 

Yates.     With  the   "  Genuine  Information,"  by   Luther   Martin, 

etc.     8vo.     Albany,  1821. 
Goldsborough,  Charles  W.         The  United  States  Naval  Chronicle. 

Vol.  I.  8vo.      Washington,  1824. 
Hassler,  Ferd.  Rod.     Comparisons  of  Weights  and    Measures,  of 

Length  and  Capacity,  reported  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.   by  the 

Treasury  Department,  in  1832.     [Ho.  Doc.  299.  22d  Cong.  1st. 

Sess.] 
[Hilliard   d'Auberteuil.]       Histoire  de    V Administration  de   Lord 

North,  et  de  la  Guerre  de  l'Amerique  Septentrionale,  jusqu  a  la 

Paix.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1784. 
Journal  d'un  Ofiicier  de  l'Armee    Navale  en  Amerique,  en  1781 

et  1782.     8vo.     Amsterdam,  1782. 
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Jones,  Hugh.  The  Present  State  of  Virginia,  etc.  8vo.  London, 
17-24. 

Jamaica.  Acts  of  Assembly,  passed  in  the  Tsland  of  Jamaica,  from 
1G81  to  1737,  inclusive — with  Abridgment,  etc.  Folio.  Lon- 
don,  1740. 

Kingsley,  James  L.  A  Historical  Discourse,  delivered  at  New 
Haven,  April  25,  1838,  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
First  Settlement  of  the  Town  and  Colony.  8vo.  New  Haven, 
1833. 

Lorenzana,  Francisco  Antonio  (Arzobispo  de  Mexico.)  Historia 
de  Nueva  Espana,  escrita  por  su  Ksclarecido  Conquistador 
Hernan  Cortes,  aumentada  con  otros  documentos  y  notas,  etc. 
Map  and  Plates.     4to.      1770. 

Lend  rum,  John.  A  Concise  and  Impartial  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  etc.     2  vols.  12mo.     Boston,  1795. 

Leeward  Islands.  Acts  of  Assembly,  passed  in  the  Caribbee  Lee- 
ward Islands,  from  1G90  to  1730.      Folio.     London,  1734. 

Morris,  James.  A  Statistical  Account  of  several  Towns  in  the 
County  of  Litchfield,  (Conn.)  Published  by  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     8\o.     New  Haven,  1815. 

Mirabeau.  Considerations  sur  FOrdre  de  Cincinnatus,  on  Imita- 
tion d'un  Pamphlet  Anglo  Americain.     8vo.      London,  1785. 

[Mazzei  ]   Recherches  Historiqes  et   Politiques  sur  les  Etats 

TJnis  de  l'Amerique  Septentrionale,  etc.  Par  une  Citoyen  de 
Virginie.     4  vols.   Svo.     Colle.  1788 

Montserrat.  Acts  of  Assembly  passed  in  the  Island  of  Montserrat, 
from  1G6S  to  1740,  inclusive,      fol.     London,  1740. 

Massachusetts.  Acts  and  Laws  passed  by  the  Great  and  General 
Court  or  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,  from  1692  to  1719.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Charter, 
etc.     Folio.     London,  1724. 

Maryland.  Acts  of  Assembly,  passed  in  the  Province  of  Maryland, 
from  1692  to  1715.     Folio.     London,     1723. 

Maddox,  Isaac,  D.  D.  Sermon  before  the  Incorp.  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Feb.  15,  1733. 
8vo.      London,  1734. 

Maine.  The  Debates,  Resolutions  and  other  Proceedings  of  the 
Convention  of  Delegates,  Portland,  Oct.  11th— 29th,  1819,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Maine, 
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Taken  in  Convention,  by  Jeremiah  Perley.  12mo.  Portland. 
1820. 

Massachusetts.  Debates  of  the  Convention  on  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution.    12  mo.     Boston,  1808. 

New  York  Mirror.  (The)  A  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  Litera- 
ture and  the  Fine  Arts.  Embellished  with  Engravings  and 
Music.     Vols.  IX.— XVII.  inclusive.  4to.    New  York,  1831-39. 

Herald.     Daily    Newspaper.     From  Sept.   1841,  to  June 

1843.     Folio.     4  vols. 

J^aws  of  the  State,     etc.     (Greenleaf 's    Ed.)     3    vols. 


8vo.     New  York,  1792-97. 

Laws  of  the  State,   passed  at  the  Thirty-fifth,  Fiftieth  and 


Fifty-first  Sessions  of  the  Legislature,  1827  and  1828.     3  vols. 

8vo.     Albany,  1812,  1827-28. 
New  Jersey.     Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  to  form 

a  Constitution   for  the   Government  of  the  State.     1844.     8vo. 

Trenton,  1844. 
New  York.     Acts  of  Assembly  passed  in  the  Province  of  New 

York,  from  1691  to  1718.     Folio.     London,  1719. 
Nevis.     Acts  of  Assembly  passed  in  the  Island  of  Nevis,  from  1GG4 

to  1739,  inclusive.     Folio.     London,  1710. 
New  York  Gazetteer.   (The)     for  1784—1780.     Vols.  I.  II.     4to. 

(bound  in  one  vol.)  •_'._■ 

New  York,  Natural   History  of.     Part  II.  Botany'.     A  Flora  of 

the  State  of  New  York,  etc.     By  John  Torrey,  M.  D.    F.  L.  S. 

Vol  I.     4to.     Albany,  1843. 
New  York.     Laws  of  the  State.     (Kent,  RadclifT  and  Webster.) 

Vol.  VI.  (completing  a  set.)     Svo.     Albany,  1812. 

Vols.    3,  4,  5,  0,  7.     (Continuation    of  the  Edition 

of  1813 — by  the  Laws  of  the  36th  to  the  49th   Sessions,   inclu- 
sive.)    Svo.     5  vols.     Albany,  1815 — 1826. 

New  York  Directory,  (Doggett's,)  for  1842  and  1843.  Also  for 
1846-7.     2  vols.     Svo. 

Pitkin,  Timothy.  A  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  its  Connection  with  Agriculture  and 
Manufactures;  and  an  Account  of  the  Public  Debt,  Revenues  and 
Expenditures  of  the  U.  S.,  etc.     8vo.     Hartford,  181b. 

-Same,  2d   Edition.     8vo.     New  York,  1817. 

Pennsylvania.     Etat  Present  de  la  Pensilvanie  ou  l'on  trouve  le 

detail  de  ce  qui  s'y  est  passe  depuis  la  defaite  du  General  Brad- 
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dock,  jusqu*  a  la  prise  d'Oswego,  avec  uric  Carte  particuliere 
de  cette  Colonie.     12 mo.     1756. 
Prison  Discipline  Society.     First — Eighth  Annual   Reports  of  the 

Board  of  Managers.     1820 — 33.     8vo.     Boston. 
Pennsylvania.     Proceedings  and  Dehates  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Taken  in  short  hand  by  Thomas  Lloyd.     8vo.     Vol.  I.     Phila- 
delphia, 1787. 
Perkins,  Samuel.     A  History  of  the  Political  and  Military  Events 
of  the  Late  War  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
8vo.     New  Haven.  1825. 
Pennsylvania.     A    Collection  of  all   the  Laws  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  now   in  force.     Published  by  Order  of  Assembly. 
Folio.     Philadelphia.     B.  Franklin.     1742     ["The  Charters 
of  the  Province  of  Pensilvania  and  City  of  Philadelphia"  are  pre- 
fixed, and   (  An  Appendix,  &c.'  is  added,  to  this  Edition."] 

Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  from 

the  14th  day  of  October,  1700,  to  the  1st  day  of  October,  1781. 
Republished  under  the  Authority  of  the  Legislature,  by  Alexan- 
der James   Dallas.      Vol.    I.    1797.     Vol.    II.     1793.     Folio. 
^Philadelphia. 
Quebec,     Laws   of    Quebec,    in   various   Abstracts,    etc.     Folio. 

London,   1772-3.     12mo.     Boston,   1834. 
Robin,  M.  l'Abbe.     Nouveau  Voyage  dans  1'Amerique  Septentri- 
onale  en  l'Annee  1781,  et  Campagne  de  PArmee  de  M.  le  Comte 
de  Rochambeau.     8vo.     Phil.     1782. 
Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  D.     Cinco  Meses  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  la 
America  del  Norte,  1835.     Diario  de  Viaje.     8vo.  Paris,  183G. 
Raynor,  B.  L.     Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  Selections  from  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  his  Voluminous  and  Unrivalled  Private 
Correspondence.      12mo.     Boston, T834. 
Repertory.  (The)     Vols.  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9.     Newspaper  Folio. 

Boston,  1805 — 12.     (Bound  in  4  vols.) 
South  Carolina.     The  Public  Laws  of  the  State,  from  its  first  Es- 
tablishment as  a  British  Province,  down  to  the  year  1790,  inclu- 
sive, etc.     (Grimcke's  Edition.)     4to.   Phila.,  1790. 
St.  Lucia.     Memorials  of  the  English  and   French  Commissaries 

concerning  St.  Lucia.     4to.  London,  1755. 
St.  Christopher.     Acts  of  Assembly  passed  in  the  Island   of  St. 
Christopher,   from   1711  to  1735.     (1740.)     With  Abridgment, 
etc.     Folio.     London,  173TJ— 40. 
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Stebbing,  Henry,  D.  D.  Sermon  before  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospe)  in  Foreign  Parts,  Feb.  19, 
1741— 2.     6vo.   London,  1742. 

Stevens,  John.  (Capt.)  A  New  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 
into  several  parts  of  the  World,  none  of  them  ever  before  printed 
in  English  etc.     2  vols.  4to.  London,  1711. 

Taylor,  John,  (of  Caroline.)  Construction  Construed  and  Consti- 
tutions Vindicated.     8vo.  Richmond,  1840. 

United  States.  Index  to  Public  Documents,  etc.  1789 — 1839.  8vo. 
Washington,  1824—39. 

Laws,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  to  the  3d  of  March, 

1839,  etc.     (Continuation  of  Bioren  and  Duane.)  Vol.  IX.    8vo. 
Washington,  1839. 

Laws,  Journals  and  Documents.     (To  complete  sets.) 

Secret  Journals  of  the  Acts   and  Proceedings  of  Con- 


gress of  the  Confederation.     4  vols.   8vo.  Boston,  1821. 
Journals  of  the  American  Congress,  from  1774  to  1788. 


In  four  volumnes.     (Reprint.)     8vo.  Washington,  1823. 
Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America.     Vol.  I.     Con- 


taining the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Acts  of  the  Sessions  of  the 
Firyt  an  1  Second  Congress  ;  the  Treaties  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Nations,  and  the  several  Indian 
Tribes  ;  also,  sundry  Resolves  of  the  First  and  Second  Congress. 
Published  by  Authority.  Folio.  Boston,  1795. 
Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  4th  of 


March,  1839,  to  the  3d  of  March,  1845,  including  all  the  Trea- 
ties negotiated  and  ratified  within  that  period,  etc.  Together  with 
Copious  Notes  and  References.  Vol.  X.  (Continuation  of  Bi- 
oren and  Duane.)  Compiled  by  B.  B.  French.  8vo.  Washing- 
ton, 1845. 
Laws,  Treaties,  and  other   Documents,  having  opera- 


tion and  respect  to  the   Public  Lands.     Collected   and  arranged 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress,   passed   April   27,   1810.     8vo. 
Washington,  (1811.)     (Gallatin's  Edition.) 
The  Executive  Proceedings  of  the  Senate,  on  the  sub- 


ject of  the  Mission  to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  together  with  the 
Messages  and  Documents  relating  thereto.  (Sen.  Doc.  68,  19th 
Cong.,  1st -Sess.)     8vo.  Washington,  182G. 
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Virginia.  Acts  of  Assembly,  passed  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia, 
from  1662  to  1715.     Vol.  I.     Folio.  London,  1727. 

Vignolles,  Charles.  Observation  upon  the  Floridas.  8vo.  New 
York,  1823. 

MAPS,    CHARTS,    &C, 


FROM  THE  WARDEN  COLLECTION. 

Archipelagic  du  Mexique,  Par  P.'Coronelli.     Paris,   1742. 

Pennsylvania,  Nova  Jersey,  et  New  York.  Nova  Delineatio,  par 
M.  Scutterum.     (No  date.) 

Nouvelle  carte  particuliere  de  L'Amerique,  1756. 

Recens  edita  totius  Novi  Belgii  Delineatio,  cura  M.  Scutteri,  (with 
"  an  engraving  of  the  City  of  New  York.)     No  date." 

Map  of  the  English  Empire  in  America.  By  a  Society  of  Anti- 
Gallicans.     1755. 

Course  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Balize  to  Fort  Chartres,  taken  in 

.     1765,  by  Lieut.  Ross.     1775. 

Chart  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     London,  1775, 

Seat  of  War  in  America. 

Plan  des  Achats  des  Compagnies  de  L'Ohio,  et  de  Scioto. 

Mappa  Geographica,  Complectens  Indise  Occidentalis  partem  me- 
dian! circum  Isthmum  Panamensem,  etc. 

Partie  Orientale  de  la  Nouvelle  France  au  Canada.  Par  M. 
Scutter.  . 

Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Philadelphia,  surveyed  by  N. 
Scull  and  G.  Heap.     London,  1777. 

Mappa  Geographica,  regionem  Mexicanem  et  Floridam,  &c,  M. 
Scutter.     (No  date.) 

Plan  von  Neu.     Ebenezer,  vortegt  von  M.  Scutter. 

Carte  des  possessions  Frangoises  et  Angloises  dans  le  Canada,  et 
partie  de  la  Louisiana.  Paris,  1756. 

Le  Nouveau  Mexique,  appelc  aussi  Nouvelle  Grand  ou  Marata, 
avec  partie  de  Californie,  par  Le   Pere  Coronelli.     Paris,  1742. 

A  Map  of  the  most  inhabited  parts  of  Virginia,  containing  Mary- 
land, and  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  Drawn  by 
Joshua  Fry  and  Peter  Jetfenan,  in  1775.     (On  linen.) 

An  Accurate  Map  of  North  America,  &c,  by  Emanuel  Bowen, 
Geographer  to  his  majesty,  no  date. 
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Plan  de  la  Vera  Cruz  ot  du  port  et  de  la  ville  D'Acapulco. 

Nova  tabula  exhibens  Insulas  Cubam  et.  Ilispaniolain,  &c.     Ott  ens 

Amsterdam. 
A  New  Map  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.     London,  1755. 
Sinus  Mexicanus. 
Vorstelling  einegar  gogenden  und  Plaetne  in  North  America.    Nu- 

vuberg,  1756. 
Chart   of  the   Atlantic    Ocean   and  adjacent  Isles,   including  the 

coasts  from  the  COth  degree  to  the  equator,  by  M.    De  Fleurieu. 

Paris,  1777.     4  sheets. 
Grande  Theatre  de  la  Guerre  en  Amerique,  par  R.  and  G.  Ottens. 

Amsterdam. 
Amerique  Septentrionale,  par  Le  Docteur   Mitchell.     Traduit  de 

L'Anglois  et  Paris.     Par  le  Rouge,    1750.    (bound  in  9  sheets.) 
Cartes  des  Cotes  Meriilionalesde  l'lsle  de  Terre  Nueve,  etc.   1736. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


The  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  begs  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report  : 

During  the  past  year  the  publications  of  the  Society 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  several  individual  members, 
public  libraries  and  literary  Societies  with  which  the  So- 
ciety has  been  in  correspondence.  From  these,  commu- 
nications have  been  received  in  acknowledgment,  express- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  American  historical  subjects,  the 
elucidation  of  which,  occupies  the  attention  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  These  letters  were  laid  before 
the  Society  when  received,  but  they  do  not  contain  any 
facts  which  render  their  publication  necessary.  A  list  of 
the  books  received  from  Foreign  Societies  and  members 
will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  Librarian. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  the  interest  which  the  European 
governments  are  manifesting  in  historical  enquiries;  not 
only  in  collecting  and  preserving  every  thing  that  tends 
to  elucidate  their  respective  local  histories,  but  in  prose- 
cuting their  researches  into  distant  regions ;  gathering 
from  the  monumental  relics  of  primeval  nations  every 
fragment  that  will  throw  light  on  the  earlier  history  of 
mankind.  The  literary  societies  of  Europe  established 
for  the  promotion  of  objects  similar  to  those  which  occupy 
our  attention,  have  been  actively  and  profitably  employed, 
bringing  to  light  documents  of  great  interest  which  illus- 
trate their  own  history,  their  manners  and  customs,  their 
laws  and  institutions.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  at  no 
period  has  so  much  been  done  in  historicaNesearches  as 
during  the  last  few  vears  in  Europe.  The  voluminous 
works  of  the  preceding  centuries,  on  which  lives  of  inces- 
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sant  labor  were  devoted,  have  been  supplanted  by  less 
ambitious  works,  wherein  authors,  by  facts -deduced  from 
more  critical  enquiries,  aided  b}r  a  deeper  sagacity,  have 
been  enabled  to  elucidate  and  solve  questions  hitherto 
considered  doubtful  or  enveloped  in  obscurity.  Thus  in 
our  day,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  centuries,  it  may  confi- 
dently be  asserted,  that  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Egyptian 
history  are  better  known  and  understood,  than  at  any  pe- 
riod since  their  national  existence.  So  with  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages  and  of  later  times  :  the  materials  have  so 
multiplied  within  a  few  years,  that  the  historian  or  anti- 
quary scarcely  knows  where  to  look  for  unexplored  foun- 
tains of  historical  documents. 

Our  Society,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  has  done  little  during 
the  last  four  years,  in  bringing  to  light  any  documents  of 
historical  importance.  The  state,  it  is  true,  has  accom- 
plished a  noble  and  praiseworthy  object  in  procuring  so 
large  and  valuable  a  collection  of  documents  from  Eng- 
land, France  and  Holland,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Brodhead,  to  illustrate  the  history  of  our  state  ;  but  of 
what  little  use  are  they  in  the  Secretary's  office  at  Albany, 
compared  to  what  the\r  might  be  if  printed  and  distributed 
through  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps  may  be 
taken,  before  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  our 
Legislature,  for  the  immediate  publication  of  these  valua- 
ble papers,  and  that  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by 
whose  recommendation  and  petition  these  documents  were 
collected,  may  make  an  effort  towards  effecting  so  desi- 
rable an  object. 

For  an  account  of  the  progress  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  woild  in  historical  and  ethnological  enquiries,  and 
the  facts  deduced  therefrom,  the  Secretary  begs  leave  to 
refer  to  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  New  York  Histo- 
rical Society,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

All  which"  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  R.  BARTLETT. 

Foreign   Co /responding  Secretary 
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DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT 


Historical  Rooms,  New  York,  Jan.  5th,  1847. 

The  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  respectfully 
reports  : 

That  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  society, 
passed  on  the  5th  May,  1S46,  requesting  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries  to  report  in  writing  at  each  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  a  brief  abstract  of  the  letters  received 
by  them  respectively,  to  be  engrossed  upon  the  minutes, 
such  an  abstract  of  the  domestic  correspondence  has 
been  regularly  furnished,  and  a  recapitulation  of  all  let- 
ters received  by  him  from  societies  or  individuals,  since 
the  date  of  his  last  annual  report,  is  hereto  appended. 

Of  the  Scientific  and  Historical  societies  with  which 
the  Secretary  is  in  correspondence,  a  full  list  is  appended 
to  his  Report,  and  for  more  convenient  reference,  the  ad- 
dress of  the  president  or  secretary  of  each  is  added. 
Their  lari^e  and  increasing  number,  affords  evidence  of 
a  growing  spirit  of  historical  research.  Some  that  have 
slumbered  for  years,  have  awakened  to  new  life  and  vigor, 
and  others  that  have  recently  sprung  into  existence,  are 
yearly  making  valuable  additions  to  the  materials  already 
accumulated  for  American  history,  and  filling  their  ar- 
chives with  memorials  of  the  past,  rescued  from  obscuri- 
ty and  decay. 

Copies  of  their  publications  have  been  received  during 
the  last  year  from  the  Historical  societies  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  and  the  His- 
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torical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  and  other  as- 
sociations, also,  have  advised  us  horn  time  to  time  of  their 
proceedings,  as  reported  in  official  'bulletins  or  the  public 
newspapers. 

Among  the  new  associations  that  have  been  organized 
since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  body,  that  which 
promises  to  be  *he  most  useful  and  important,  is  the  His- 
torical department  which,  in  June  last,  was  established 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  under  very  favorable  auspi- 
ces, and  through  whose  instrumentality  we  may  hope  that 
the  annals  of  that  distinguished  State,  the  home  of  the 
first  American  settlers,  and  the  birth-place  of  so  many 
eminent  statesmen,  will  be  properly  explored  and  illus- 
trated. Little  correspondence  has  been  had  with  these 
societies  since  the  last  report,  except  in  reference  to  two 
applications  to  Congress,  in  which  their  co-operation  was 
suggested. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  passed  on  the  3d  Feb- 
ruary last,  the  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  wras  di- 
rected to  forward  to  one  of  the  representatives  of  this 
state  for  presentation  to  congress,  the  memorial  prepared 
by  a  committee  appointed  lor  that  purpose,  soliciting  the 
printing  of  a  larger  number  of  the  several  volumes  not 
yet  published,  on  scientific  subjects,  prepared  from 
the  materials  furnished  by  the  Exploring  Expedition,  in 
order  to  furnish  copies  to  the  various  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  literary  and  scientific  societies  throughout  the 
countiy ;  and  further  directing  him  to  communicate 
the  resolution  to  the  various  societies  with  whom  we  are 
in  correspondence,  and  to  request  their  co-operation  in  the 
object  of  the  same. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  memorial 
prepared  by  the  committee,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  Professor  John  MeVickar,  D.  D.,  and 
Hon.  John  McKcon,  was  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  William 
W.  Campbell,  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   from   this    city,  and   an  active   member 
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of  this  society,  by  whom  the  same  was  presented  to  that 
body  ;  and  the  subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
societies  with  which  we  are  in  correspondence,  by  a  cir- 
cular letter,  which,  with  a  copy  of  the  memorial,  are  an- 
nexed to  this  report. 

The  Historical  Societies  of  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  the 
Antiquarian  Societies  of  Dorchester  and  Worcester,  and 
the  Geological  Institute  of  Iowa,  united  in  the  application 
to  Congress  ;  and  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  Senate 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  who  made  an  able  re- 
port in  favor  of  the  publication  and  distribution  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  scientific  works  referred  to,  accom- 
panied by  a  bill  providing  for  their  distribution  among  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  societies  and  institutions  of  the 
several  States,  according  to  the  number  of  their  represen- 
tatives, thirty-six  copies  being  allotted  to  the  State  of  New 
York;  but  Congress  adjourned  without  further  action  in 
the  matter- 
On  the  sixth  of  April,  the  Domestic  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary was  directed,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  to 
transmit  to  the  Societies  with  which  we  are  in  cor- 
respondence, a  copy  of  the  memorial  to  Congress,  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Committee,  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  duties  on  foreign  books,  maps,  and  charts,  and  re- 
monstrating especially  against  any  abridgment  of  the 
privilege  of  importing  books  and  other  articles  free  of  du- 
ty, now  enjoyed  by  philosophical  societies,  colleges,  acad- 
emies, and  schools. 

The  memorial  drafted  by  the  President  of  the  society, 
a  copy  of  which,  with  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  was  accordingly  transmitted  to  the 
numerous  associations  witli  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
to  correspond,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  President,  copies 
were  also  sent  to  the  following  institutions  in  this  city 
-  which  were  equally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
existing  privilege  of  importing  foreign  books  free  of  duty. 
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The  Faculty  of  fche  University, 

"         lk  s<    Columbia  College, 

"     American  Institute, 

"     Lyceum  of  Natural  Histoiy, 

"     National  Aeademj    of  Design, 

M     Mercantile  Library  Association, 

"     Society  Library, 

"     American  Art  Union, 

"     College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

"     Medical  College  of  the  University, 

"     Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 

"  Law  Institute. 
The  memorials  from  New  York  numerously  and  re- 
spectably signed,  were  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell,  and  similar  petitions  were 
forwarded  from  other  states. 

The  excitement  which  prevailed  in  Congress  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Tariff,  in  reference  to  subjects  of  duty 
more  nearly  concerning  the  people  generally  than  foreign 
books,  was  unfavorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  an- ob- 
ject so  important  to  the  comparatively  small  class  who 
are  interested  in  literature  and  science.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  ways  and  means  made  no  exception 
in  favor  of  books  imported  for  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, colleges  or  schools,  and  an  attempt  to  amend  it  in 
this  particular  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  while  in  Congress, 
has  been  always  attentive  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of 
the  society,  proved  unavailing. 

To  the  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  was  referred 
by  a  resolution  of  the  society,  the  subject  of  a  grant 
from  the  several  states  of  the  union  of  their  executive 
and  legislative  documents. 

In  addition  to  our  own  state  whose  documents  the  so- 
ciety has  long  been  accustomed  to  receive,  the  states  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  have  com- 
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plied  with  its  request,  arid  a  large  and  valuable  series  of 
their  legislative  documents  are  now  upon  our  shelves. 
During  the  last  year  Gov.  Felch,  of  Michigan,  by  a  letter 
hereto  appended,  advised  the  Society  that  having  called 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  to  the  subject 
of  the  memorial,  that  body  passed  an  act  in  accordance 
with  its  prayer,  and  the  Secretary  in  reply  conveyed  to 
his  excellency -the  vote  of  thanks  passed  by  the  society. 

Many  of  the  documents  thus  granted  are  now  waiting 
the  order  of  the  society  at  the  seat  of  government  in  the 
several  states,  and  the  Secretary  has  waited  for  explicit 
directions  before  incurring  the  expense  unavoidably  atten- 
ding their  transmission  to  this  city. 

From  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Society  few 
letters  of  interest  have  been  received.  Seventy  gentlemen 
have  been  added  to  this  class  during  the  past  year,  making 
the  whole  number  of  corresponding  members  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven.  By  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  B rod- 
head,  and  passed  in  January  last,  the  Domestic  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  was  instructed  "  to  communicate  with 
the  corresponding  members  in  the  various  counties,  and  re- 
spectfully to  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  immediate 
co-operation  in  our  efforts  to  procure  whatever  may  illus- 
trate the  history  of  our  state,  and  to  obtain  for  deposit  in 
our  library  family  papers,  rare  pamphlets,  &c." 

In  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  the  circular  letter  to  corres- 
ponding members  hereto  annexed  was  prepared  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Librarian  and  the  chairman  of  the  Indian 
committe,  stating  very  fully  the  objects  of  collection  by 
the  Society  to  which  they  were  requested  to  contribute,  and 
the  character  of  the  memoirs  it  was  expected  they  would 
make ;  calling  their  attention  particularly  to  the  Indian 
names  and  geographical  terminology  of  the  State  as  a 
branch  of  research  in  which  this  body  were  warmly  in- 
terested, and  directing  them  to  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion, such  as  original  patents  granted  by  the  Colonial  and 
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State  governments,  ancient  title  deeds  and  leases,  origi- 
nal surveys  of  townships  and  the  notes  of  surveyors,  early 
town  and  county  records,  family  papers,  popular  traditions 
and  the  recollections  of  aged  men. 

Communications  throwing  light  upon  the  early  set- 
tlement or  history  of  their  respective  counties,  or  any  of 
their  towns  and  villages,  local  statistics,  topograpical  de- 
scriptions, biographical  memoirs,  and  all  information  that 
however  unimportant  by  itself  might  tend  to  illumine  the 
path  or  lighten  the  labor  of  the  future,  historian  of  our 
state,  they  were  told  would  be  duly  appreciated. 

To  assist  them  in  obtaining  ancestral  papers  of  an  his- 
torical character  they  were  authorized  to  assure  the  donors 
that  MSS.  deposited  in  our  archives  were  preserved 
with  care,  and  never  removed  from  the  hall  of  the  Socie- 
ty, where  they  are  consulted  only  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Librarian. 

Biief  statistics  relating  to  the  Society,  its  library,  cabi- 
net, publications,  its  stated  meetings  and  regulations 
were  given  for  the  information  of  the  newly  elected  mem- 
bers: all  of  whom  were  invited  to  visit  its  rooms  when 
they  might  come  to  the  city.  They  were  advised  that  it 
was  proposed  to  collate  under  separate  heads  the  historic 
materials  relating  to  the  several  counties,  an  arrangement 
which  would  exhibit  the  systematized  results  of  their  own 
labors,  and  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  local  memoirs. 
They  were  requested  to  nominate  from  time  to  time,  as 
corresponding  members,  such  gentlemen  in  their  vicinity 
as  might  take  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  society, 
and  were  ready  to  serve  it  in  that  capacity,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  where  a  sufficient  number  of  correspond- 
ing members  resided  in  the  same  county,  they  might  with 
advantage  form  a  circle  or  chapter,  and  thus  secure  the 
additional  energy  and  interest  which  united  action  is  cal- 
culated to  o;ive. 

To  this  circular,  which  was  sent  to  all  the  correspond- 
ing members  of  the  society  who  had   been  then  elected, 
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and  which  has  since  been  sent  with  the  official  notification 
of  their  appointment  to  all  new  members,  a  reply  was  re- 
quested ;  and  numerous  replies  have  been  received, 
uniformly  expressive  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  writers  in 
the  objects  and  progress  of  the  society,  and  of  their 
readiness  to  advance  them. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  these  professions,  the  Domestic  Cor- 
responding Secretary  entertains  no  doubt. ;  and  }^et  it  can 
scarcely  have  escaped,  the  notice  of  the  Society,  that  al- 
though the  corresponding  members,  particularly  those  be- 
longing to  this  State,  were  intended  to  be  an  active  work- 
ing class,  as  distinguished  from  the  honorary  members, — 
a  class  from  whose  diligent  researches  in  their  several 
neighborhoods,  valuable  contributions  were  anticipated  to 
our  MS.  collections,  our  library  and  our  cabinet,  in 
addition  to  the  original  memoirs  and  interesting  letters 
with  which  they  were  expected  to  enliven  our  meetings 
and  enrich  our  archives,  the  Society  have  as  yet  reaped 
but  little  from  their  appointment,  save  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  honor  and  the  expression  of  their  regards. 

The  reason  for  this  disappointment,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  characters  or  disposi- 
tions of  the  gentlemen  whose  qualifications  have  been 
carefully  canvassed  and  approved, — who  are  generally 
known  to  be  interested  in  the  objects  of  this  institution, 
and  many  of  whom  have  already  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  historical  researches.  It  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  distant  relation  in  which  they  are  placed  to  the  socie- 
ty, and  the  absence  of  aught  beyond  a  diploma  to  connect 
them  with  ourselves. 

In  his  last  annual  report  the  Secretary  remarked  : 

"  The  want  of  some  medium  through  which  to  com- 
municate our  proceedings  as  they  occur,  has  been  sensi- 
bl}r  felt  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  other  associations,  but  also  to  our  own  correspond- 
ing members,  who  were  intended  to  be  an  active  class, 
but  who  can  aflbrd  us  comparatively  little  assistance,  while 
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they  are  uninformed  of  the  matters  immediately  engaging 
our  attention,  and  are  not  reminded  at  stated  intervals,  as 
are  the  resident  members,  of  their  interesting  and  impor- 
tant duties." 

Another  year's  experience  has  forcibly  confirmed  the 
impression  then  stated,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
feels  himself  compelled  once  more  to  bring  the  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  society. 

The  expediency  of  publishing  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
bulletin  has  been  fully  discussed  :  first  in  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  afterwards  in  the  Society,  upon  the  report 
of  a  committee  to  whom  the  same  was  referred,  and  both 
the  committee  and  the  society  have  apparently  regarded 
it  with  disfavor— the  report  of  the  committee  recommend- 
ing it  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  ;  but  if  the  plan  of 
such  a  bulletin  is  discarded  on  the  ground  of  expense  or 
from  any  other  reason,  the  secretary  ventures  to  hope  that 
the  society  will  provide  some  other  method  by  which  the 
interesting  proceedings  of  our  monthly  meetings  may  not, 
in  regard  to  our  sister  institutions,  our  corresponding 
members,  and  the  public  at  large,  remain  a  dead  letter.  - ' 

The  monthy  report  which  for  sometime  added  value  of 
the  "Democratic  Review,"  was  long  since  discontinued, 
and  from  that  time  no  record  of  the  society's  doings  has 
enlightened  the  many,  who  equally  with  ourselves,  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  our  past  history,  beyond 
the  thread-bare  and  inaccurate  paragraphs  which  have 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  newspapers:  whose  report- 
ers, though  they  may  possess  the  inclination,  are  necessa- 
rily without  the  opportunity  to  give  to  their  brief  and 
hurried  summary  the  fulness  or  accuracy  of  an  official 
bulletin. 

If  no  better  plan  be  offered,  it  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  the  publication  in  one  or  more  of  the  city  papers  of  the 
minutes  as  prepared  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  meagre 
as  they  must  always  be,  in  regard  to  many  matters  of  in- 
terest from  their  purely  official  character,  would  supply  in 
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some  measure  die  present  want  of  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication ;  and  while  it  would  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  our 
proceedings,  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  our  welfare,  it 
could  scarcely  interfere  with  the  usefulness  or  impor- 
tance of  our  annual  bulletins. 

JOHN  JAY, 

Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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SUPPLEMENT  No.  I. 


ABSTRACT    OF    LETTERS    READ   AT    THE    SEVERAL    MEETINGS    OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  filSTORICAL  SOCIETY,  DURING  THE  YEAR   1846, 


FEBRUARY  3d, 

From  W.  S.  "Whitehead,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  acknowledging  receipt  of  5  vols,  of  the  New  York  Historical  Collections. 

From  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  A.  McCoskry,  dated  New  York,  January  8th, 
1846,  acknowledging  his  election  a  j  a  Corresponding  Member  of  this  Society 
and  expressing  the  deep  interest  he  has  always  felt  in  its  transactions. 

From  Rev.  John  Forsyth,  Jr.,  Newburgh,  22d  Dec,  1845,  acknowledging  his 
election  os  a  Corresponding  Member. 

From  Hon.  D.  V.  McLean,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  dated,  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  Dec.  30th,  1845,  asking 
for  information  relative  to  the  Charter  of  this  Society,  with  a  view  to  prepare  an 
act  for  the  New  Jersey  Society. 

From  Hon.  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  Cherry  Valley,  Dec.  22d,  1845, acknowledging 
his  election  as  a  Corresponding  Member. 

From  Hon.  George  Folsom,  dated.  Albany,  January  21,  1846,  enclosing  a 
communication  addressed  to  him  for  the  Historical  Society,  by  Mr.  Hosmer  of 
Avon,  a  Corresponding  Member,  containing  a  description  of  a  piece  of  Indian 
pottery,  styled  an  urn,  found  by  the  writer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Senecas  and 
presented  to  the  Society  last  autumn. 


MARCH   3d,  1846. 

From  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins,  Burlington,  Vt.,  February  2d,  acknowledg- 
ing his  election  as  Corresponding  Member. 

From  Hon.  G.  Folsom,  Albany,  February  7th,  transmitting  at  request  of  Chan- 
cellor Walworth,  Colles'  Road  Map  of  United  States,  1759. 

From  the  Fame,  Albany,  February  IS,  in  reply  to  letter  respecting  copies  of 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  report  on  Indian  names. 

From  the  same,  Albany,  February  28th,  transmitting  printed  report  of  Com- 
mittee on  the  Aboriginal  history  of  the  State. 

From  W.  R.  Ronalds,  Esq,  New  York,  February,  presenting  ancient  papers  of 
patentees  of  town  of  Bedford,  Westchester  county. 

From  W.  A.  White-head,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
February  15th,  transmitting  newspaper  renort,  &c. 
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J'r..m  Lnac  McConihe,  Troy,  New  York,  February,  24th,  acknowledging 
election  as  Corresponding  Member. 

From  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Librarian  of  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Wor- 
cester, Mrus.,  February  28th,  acknowledging  letter  in  reference  to  the  resolutiun 
of  this  Society,  touching  the  works  of  the  Exploring  Expedition. 

From  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  acknowledging 
notice  of  his  election  as  a  Corresponding  Member. 

MARCH  17th,  1846. 

From  D.  P.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  Mont- 
pelier,  February  28th,  acknowledging  communication  in  reference  to  the  volumes 
of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  and  Mr.  Gallatin's  pamphlet  on  the  Oregon 
question. 

From  N.  S.  Benton,  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  March  3,  in  reply  to  the  Sec- 
retary, stating  impossibility  of  obtaining  copies  of  Schoolcraft's  Indian  report. 

From  J.  L.  Sibley,  Cambridge,  February  28th,  and  from  A.  B.  Hasbrouck, 
Rutgers  College,  March  Gth,  acknowledging  their  election  as  Corresponding 
Members. 

From  Thomas  C.  Hartshorne,  Secretary  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
■  Providence,  March  8th,  in  reply  to  letter  of  Secretary,  transmitting  resolution 
respecting  volumes  of  Exploring  Expedition,  and  acknowledging  Mr.  Gallatin's 
pamphlet,  and  offering  to  complete  the  set  of  their  Collections. 

.From  the  same,  a  newspaper  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  at  the  quarterly  meeting,  October  7th,  1845. 

From  Rev.  B.  Hale,  D.  D.,  Geneva,  March  9th,  acknowledging  notice  of  his 
election  as  Corresponding  Member. 

From  Hon.  George  Folsom,  a  printed  copy  of  a  Bill  reported  in  the  Senate, 
"  For  providing  for  a  registry  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths-" 

APRIL  7th,  1846. 

From  W.  A.  Whitehead,  Secretary  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Newark, 
March  17th,  in  reference  to  the  works  of  the  Exploring  Expedition. 

From  J.  A.  Yates,  Union  College,  March  18th,  acknowledging  election  as 
Corresponding  Member. 

From  W.  A.  Whitehead,  Secretary  of  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  March 
20th,  acknowledging  volume  of  proceedings  for  1845. 

From  Hon.  Philo  Gridley,  Utica,  March  20th,  acknowledging  his  election  as 
Corresponding  Member. 

From  Rev.  M.  Van  Rennselaer,  acknowledging  resolution  of  thanks  and  plac- 
ing memoir  on  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Schenectady,  at  the  service  of  the 
Society. 

From  T.  P.  SliaiVncr,  Secretary  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  Louisville, 
March  20th,  acknowledging  communication  in  reference  to  works  of  Exploring 
Expedition. 
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From  D.  J.  Desmond,  Corresponding  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Ifistorical  So- 
ciety, Philadelphia,  March  3is?,  on  the  same  subject. 

From  James  Riker,  Jr.,  New  York,  March  28th,  suggesting  the  expediency 
of  consulting  the  public  records  of  the  Island  of  Curacoa. 

From  Henry  Stevens,  London,  February  28'h,  presenting  a  Manuscript  "  Map 
of  the  counties  of  Huntindon,  Sussex,  Bergen,  Essex  and  Morris, and  also  part  of 
Middlesex  and  Somerset  in  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Ulster 
in  the  Province  of  New  York." 


MAY  5th,    1846. 

From  the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  drted,  April 
4th,  1846,  acknowledging  communication  in  reference  to  the  works  of  the  Explo- 
ring Expedition,  and  stating  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Professor  Mitchell, 
Professor  Green  and  Professor  Deems,  had  been  appointed  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress on  the  subject. 

From  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society,  April  25th; on  the 
same  subject. 

From  Dr.  E.  Felix  Foresti,  of  New  York,  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Sicilian 
Academy  of  Science,  and  letters  at  Pergusa,  expressing  their  anxiety  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  recommending  a 
number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  of  Italy   as  corresponding  members. 

JUNE  2d,  1846. 

From  G.  C.  Monell,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Newburgh  His-- 
torical  Society,  dated  April  13th,  1840:  announcing  the  existence  of  that  As- 
sociation ;  enquiring  in  what  way  the  two  institutions  might  be  made  most  use- 
ful to  each  other,  and  stating  that  thw  3S  ewburgh  Society  was  founded  nearly 
two  years  since,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Circular  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Milwaukie  Library  Association,  requesting 
aid  by  contributions  of  books  and  otherwise. 

From  Hon.  G.  Folsora,  May  6th,  1846,  in  reference  to  an  old  map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, recently  reproduced  by  the  Anastatic  process. 

From  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  May  7th,  1846,  enclosing  copy  petition  to  Con- 
gress on  subject  of  the  Tariff,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  Literature. 

By  John  Jay  Smith,  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  May  7th,  1846, 
'  on  subject  of  the  Map  of  Pennsylvania,  reproduced  by  him. 

From  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  May  30th,  acknowledging  Circular 
letter  of  this  Society,  accompanying  the  Memorial  to  Congress  in  reference  to 
the  Tariff. 

From  G.  Ord,  Librarian  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  May  30th,  to 
the.  same  purport. 

From  \V.  Gammell,-  Brown  University,  May  2Gth,  acknowledging  the  Circular 
to  Corresponding  Members. 

From  T.  T.  Davis,  Syracuse,  May  27th,  acknowledging  receipt  of  Circular 
letter  addressed  to  Corresponding  Members,  and  By-Laws,  &c,  of  the  Society. 
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OCTOBER  6th,  1846. 

From  Pierre  Van  Cortlondt,  Jr.,  June  6th,  1816,  acknowledging  his  election 
as  an  Honorary  Member. 

From  His  Excellency  Gov.  Felch,  of  Michigan,  May  28th,  stating  the  passage 
by  the  Legislature  of  a  joint  resolution,  granting  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  a  copy  of  the  Laws,  Reports,  &c. 

From  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  New  York,  June  8th,  acknowledging  his  election  as 
a  Corresponding  Member.. 

From  J.  Pennington,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  June  6th,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
Circular  addressed  to  Corresponding  Members,  and  suggesting  some  historical 
queries. 

From  G.  H.  Hoyt,  Corresponding  Secretary  Iowa  Geological  and  Historical 
Institute,  May  22d.,  acknowledging  communications  and  donation. 

From  B.  B.  Minor,  Richmond,  Virginia,  June  1st,  acknowledging  election  as 
Corresponding  Member,  and  tendering  services,  ccc. 

From  Oliver  Partridge,  June  8th,  1846,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  to  same  effect. 

From  New  England  Historical  Geological  Society,  by  J.  W.  Thornton,  Chair- 
man, in  reply  to  communication  and  memorial  touching  the  duties  on  foreign 
books — stating  that  the  memorial  had  been  adopted,  and  would'  be  forwarded  to 
Congress. 

From  M.  L.  Schaeffer  and  M.  Arrowsmith,  Committee  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  New  York,  in  reference  to  the  duties  on  foreign  books. 

From  Thomas  Bacon,  New  York,  July  2lst,  acknowledging  election  as  Hon- 
orary Member. 

From  M.  Butler,  St.  Louis,  June  20th,  in  reply  to  Circular  to  Corresponding 
Member*. 

From  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  17th  July,  enclosing  letter. 

From  C.  J.  Smith,  21st  June,  presenting  copy  Journal  of  Col.  Nathaniel 
Woodhull,  in  1760,  c(  Expedition  against  Montreal  under  General  Amherst. 

From  W.  II,  Dillingham,  of  Philadelphia, presenting  Map  of  Philadelphia, re- 
produced by  the  Anastatic  process. 

From  T.  T.  Davis,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  presenting  Map  of  Syracuse. 

Sundry  Pamphlets  from  Societies  and  individuals. 

DECEMBER,  1846. 

From  Oliver  P.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Nov.  24th  ;  Hon.  C.  II.  Ruggles, 
Pou^hkeepcie,  Nov.  6th;  Daniel  J.  Desmond,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  14th  ;  Henry 
A.  Livingston,  Pour'hkeepsie,  Nov.  8th,  acknowledging  their  election  as  Corres- 
ponding .Members. 

From  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Nov.  2,  die  same,  and  presenting 
.  a  copy  of  lis  History  of  the  Puritans. 

From  Hon.*  Harmanus  Bleeeker,  Albany,  Nov.  23d,  acknowledging  circular 
letter  of  May  last,  and  Charter  of  the  Society,  and  nominating  Mr.  J.  A.  de 
Zwaan,  of  Holland,  as  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society. 
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From  Samuel  Hazard,  acknowledging  his  election  as  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber, and  presenting  a  copy  of  his  United  Stales  Commercial  and  Statistical  Reg- 
ister, Vol.  VI.,  and  the  original  Indian  Deed  for  Staten  Island. 

No.  II. 

Circular  Letter  to  Corresponding  Societies  in  reference  to  the  works  of 
the  Exploring  Expedition. 

Historical  Rooms,  City  of  New  York,  ) 
Feb.  26,  1846.  { 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Historical  Society,  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  at  a  stated  meeting  held 
on  the  3d  inst. 

"  The  Librarian,  after  reading  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Professor  Silliman, 
offered  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

"  The  Society  having  heard  with  great  regret  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  contemplate  printing  only  one  hundred  copies  of  the  several  volumes  on 
scientific  subjects  prepared  from  the  materials  collected  by  the  Exploring  Expe- 
dition— 

^  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  respectful 
Memorial  to  Congress,  soliciting  them  to  extend  the  number  of  the  several  works 
not  yet  published,  so  as  to  furnish  copies  to  the  various  institutions  of  learning, 
and  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  the  country  :  which  Memorial  when  signed 
by  the  President  and  the  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary,  shall  be  forwarded 
to  one  of  the  Representatives  of  this  Stale  for  presentation  to  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  communicated. .  to  the  various 
Societies  with  which  we  are  in  correspondence,  and  that  their  co-operation  be 
requested  in  such  application  to  Congress." 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
are  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Prof.  John  McVickar,  D.  D.  and  Hon.  John 
McKeon. 

It  may  be  proper  forme  to  state  that  as  I  am  advised  the  scientific  works  referred 
to  in  the  preamble,  embrace 

Dana  on  Corals,  with  Atlas.     CO  plates. 
Dana  on  Crustacea.     SO  plates,     (published.) 
Hall  on  Philology  and  Ethnology,  GOO  pages,     (published.) 
Rich  on  Botany,  2  vols.,  with  Atlas. 
Gould  on  Shells,  with  large  Atlas. 
Reade  on  Birds,  with   large  Atlas. 
Pickering  on  Fishes,  6cc.  &c.  &c. 
These  works  are  to  be  in  form  royal  quarto,  and  the  Atlas  folio. 
There  will  also  be  Wilkes  on  Hydrography,  Meteorology,  and  Magnetism,  in 
all  not  less  than  20  volumes,  in  addition  to  the  volumes  of  narrative  already 
published. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  See.  &.c. 
JOHN   JAY, 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 


* 
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No.   III. 

Memorial  to  Congress  in  reference  to  the  Works  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition. 

To  the  HoLorable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Petition 
and  prayer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  respectfully  shevveth  : 

That  said  Society  has  learned  with  deep  regret  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  publication  of  the  scientific  volumes  of  the  late  Exploring 
Expedition  to  one  hundred  copies. 

Against  suuh  narrow  limits  being  set  to  the  Government  report  of  a  great  na- 
tional enterprize,  and  carried  on  at  so  great  a  charge  to  the  public  purse, 
prosecuted  with  so  much  individual  zeal  and  ability,  and  terminating  as  it  i3 
understood  in  results  so  houorab'e  to  the  national  name,  and  so  valuable  to  the 
interests  of  science;  the  Society  feel  themselves  called  upon,  not  only  in  their  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  all  citb.  as  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  and  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge,  most  respectfully  to  protest. 

Of  these  volumes  it  is  very  well  understood  no  other  edition  will  come  forth 
than  that  issued  by  the  Government,  one  hundred  copies  will  therefore  be 
the  limit  of  supply  to  a  population  of  nearly  twenty  millions. 

To  a  more  enlarged  edition  the  objection  obviously  is  its  expense,  but  in 
answer  it  should  be  remembered  the  expense  attendant  on  an  adequate  publica- 
tion of  its  results  cannot  be  otherwise  looked  at  than  as  an  essential  item  in  the 
original  estimate  of  its  cost,  as  such  contemplated  by  Government,  adopted  by 
Confess,  and  approved  by  the  nation,  and  therefore  no  longer  an  open  question. 
What  constitutes  such  adequate  publication  would  seem  to  be  the  only  enquiry. 
Tr.:  Nation  will  cheerfully  bear  that  part  of  the  cost  whieh  blinds  home  the 
bemfit  of  the  whole.  Of  all  items,  it  is  one  in  which  of  all  others  the  ration 
will  >c  the  least  inclined  to  curtail,  beyond  that  wise  and  liberal  economy,  which, 
wLilc  it  ac'.::.i;r  of  no  waste,  eo  doc3  if  measure  expenditure  but  by  its  valuable 
results.  Under  such  principles  it  will  best  demand  that  this  national  publication 
be  worthy  alike  the  nation  and  the  enterprize  it  commemorates,  and  that  it 
exhibit  equal  zeal  on  the  part  of  Government  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the 
results,  as  in  nice  original  prosecution. 

Even  under  Royal  Governments  do  such  reports  embrace  a  truly  national  im- 
press. How  much  more  then  should  that  character  be  stamped  on  the  publica- 
tions of  a  Government  like  ours,  which,  resting  as  it  does,  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  cannot  choose  but  make  the  national  benefit  the  criterion  of  national 
measures. 

As  citizens,  therefore,  who  have  cheerfully  united  and  contributed  to  this  great 
enterprise,  would  the  Society  now  ask  from  Congress  to  crown  their  work  by  an 
adequate  publication  of  its  results,  and  equally  as  members  of  a  learned  Society, 
would  they  urge  upon  Congress  the  reasonable  claims  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  our  countiy  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  great  and  honorable  national 
enterprize.  - 

Moved  by  these  considerations  the  New  York  Historical  Society  does  hereby 
most    respectfully,    yet    urgently  memorialize  Congress  to   enlarge  the  present 
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edition  to  a  number  not  !e&?  jhon  that  of  the  Congressional    Districts  of  the 
United  States,  copies  of  the  same  to  be  distributer!  to  the  respective  States,  under 
adequate  securities  for  their  being  placed  and  permanently  preserved  in  the  libra- 
ries of  various  Colleges  and  other  learned  incorporated  Societies. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Committee  on  the  par.   S  -,0IIN  *¥?**},    ■  ,  r 

of  ,he  Society.  >  JQHN  M;*~  C'™  4  °»* 

JOHN  JAY.  Dorn.  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  His.  Soc. 


No.   IV. 

Circular  Letter  and  Memorial  in  reference  to  the  Tariff  on  books,  &c. 

Historical  Rooms,  New  York, 
May  20th,  1846. 
Sir, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  he'd  on  the  Cth 
April  last,  the  Ilev.  Prof.  Robinson  called  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  subject 
of  the  tariff  as  affecting  the  interests  of  Literary  Institutions,  and  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  aud  adopted  : 

Resolved,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  prepare  and  for- 
ward to  Congress  in  the  name  of  this  Society,  a  Memorial  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  duties  on  foreign  books,  maps,  charts,  &c,  and  remonstrating  especially 
against  any  abridgment  of  the  privilege  of  importing  books  and  other  articles  free 
of  duty  now  enjoyed  by  philosophical  societies,  colleges,  academies  and  schools. 
It  was  further  resolved  on  motion  of  the  Librarian,  that  the  Domestic  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  be  desired  to  transmit  to  the  other  Societies  with  which  we 
are  in  correspondence,  a  copy  of  such  memorial,  and  to  request  their  co-operation 
in  effecting  its  object. 

.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you 
a  copy  of  a  memorial  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  President  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  and  respectfully  to  invite  your  co-operation 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  measure  by  presenting  to  Congress 
a  remonstrance  substantially  to  the  same  effect,  with  such  modifications  in  its 
form  and  character  as  may  seem  lit  to  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  Very  Respectfully,  Your  Obedient  Servant. 

JOHN  JAY. 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 

New  York  Historical,  Society. 

To  the    Honorable  the    Senate    and   House  of  Representatives  of  the    United 
Slates  of  America,  in  Congress  Assembled  : 

The  Memorial  of  the  respectfully  represents,  That  it  has  been  the 

settled  policy  of  the  American  Government  to  foster  in  every  way  the  widest 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  information  among  all  classes  of  the  community  j 
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and  that,  in  accordance  with  that  principle,  it  would  seem  that  intellectual  food 
is  not  a  proper  subject  of  taxation. 

That,  whatever  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  determine  in  regard  to  the  whole 
subject,  your  memorialists  would  respectfully  yet  earnestly  remonstrate,  against 
any  proposed  abrogation  or  abridgment  of  those  provisions  of  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  which  Books,  Maps,  and  other  scientific  and  lite- 
rary apparatus  and  objects,  have  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  admitted  free  of 
duty,  when  imported  for  the  use  of  philosophical  or  literary  societies,  or  of  any 
college,  academy,  school  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

That  no  reason  of  public  necessity  or  convenience  has  been  alleged,  for  repeal- 
ing or  abridging  that  exemption  from  duty  ;  that  if  the  object  be  to  encourage  the 
publication  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  books,  this  would  apply  only  to  those 
written  in  the  English  language  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  these,  no  protection  is 
wanted :  since  it  is  notorious  that  all  English  books,  whether  old  or  new,  for 
which  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  readers,  can  be  and  are  daily  reprinted  in 
the  United  States,  at  less  than  one  half  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  purchased 
in  England  :  so  that  the  proposed  duty  would  fall  exclusively  on  books  which  are 
not  reprinted  in  America. 

Your  memorialists  beg  leave  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honora- 
ble bodies  to  the  important  fact,  that  exclusively  of  religious  instruction  and  of 
newspapers,  it  is  only  through  public  libraries  that  knowledge  and  information 
can  be  widely  diffused  amongst  all  the  classes  of  the  community  :  and  that  it  was 
for  this  reason,  that  the  exemption  of  duty  was  extended  to  philosophical  and 
literary  societies,  and  to  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  of  every  description, 
since  this  provision  embraces  all  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  obligation  to  pay  a  duty  on  foreign  books,  obtained  either  by 
donations  or  purchase,  will  to  the  same  extent  lessen  the  ability  of  every  society, 
school  or  other  seminary  of  learning  to  increase  their  libraries  by  purchases,  and 
that  it  will  prevent  altogether  the  acquisition  of  important  but  expensive  works, 
whirfi  hnrdly  any  votary  of  science  has  the  means  of  purchasing. 

Al!  which  is  respectfully  submitted:  and  as  in  duty  bound  your  memorialists 
will  ever  pray,  &c. 

No.  V. 

Circular  Letter  to  the  Corresponding  Members  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society. 

Historical  Rooms,  New  York,  1846. 
Sm, 

The  New  York  Historical  Society,  at  a  recent  meeting,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

"Resolved,  that  the  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  the  corresponding  members  in  the  various  counties,  and  especially 
to  urge  upon  them,  the  importance  of  immediate  co-operation  in  our  efforts  to 
procure  whatever  may  illustrate  the  history  of  our  state,  and  to  obtain  for  deposit 
in  our  library,  family  papers,  rare  books,  &c." 

In  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  me,  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
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address  you.     Tie  Objects  of  Collection  by  the  society  to  which  you  are  re- 
quested to  contribute,  embrace 

Books  and  document?  relative  to  the  genera!  history  of  America. 
Accounts  of  early  discoveries,  explorations  and  conquests  in  either  continent, 
of  voyages  and  travels,  the  relations  of  settlers,  colonists,  adventurers  and  mis- 
sionaries. 

Accounts  of  the  different  aboriginal  tribes,  inhabiting  America;  descriptions 
of  their  manners,  customs  arid  condition  ;  treatises  upon  their  languages,  origin 
and  antiquities. 

Civil,  political,  and  mi'itaiy  histories  of  the  nations  and  states  of  European 
origin,  in  America,  and  especially  in  the  United  Scales  ;  books  and  documents 
relative  to  particular  events  in  their  history  ;  to  questions  of  public  moment  in 
their  government,  politics  and  laws. 

Biographical  memoirs  of  eminent  and  remarkable  persons  in  America,  or  who 
have  been  connected  with  its  settlement  or  history. 

Laws,  journals,  records  and  proceedings  of  Congress,  of  the  State  legislatures, 
municipal  bodies,  general  assemblies,  conventions  and  committees  ;  judicial 
reports,  trials  by  courts-martial,  impeachment,  and  by  jury  ;  works  on  civil  law, 
and  the  law  of  nations;  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  documents  relative  to 
treaties  and  negociations. 

Topographical  descriptions  of  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  districts  of  country  at 

various  periods,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  progressive  geography  of  the  country. 

Magazines  ;  reviews  ;  newspapers  ;  state,  city  and  county  registers:  almanacs, 

and  other  periodical  publications,  particularly  such  as  appeared  prior  to  the  year 

1763. 

Minutes  and  proceedings  of  societies  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  transac- 
trons  of  societies  for  political,  philanthropic,  liierary  and  scientific  purposes. 

Speeches  in  Congress  or  in  the  State  Legislatures  ;  orations,  sermons,  essays 
and  discourses,  delivered  or  published  on  any  public  occasion,  or  which  concern 
any  public  transaction  or  remarkable  character  or  event. 

Accounts  of  universities  and  colleges,  academies  and  schools  ;  catalogues  ot 
libraries  and  collections. 

Documents  and  reports  of  associations  and  incorporations  for  the  purposes  of 
banking,  manufacturing,  trading,  internal  improvement,  or  the  promotion  of  the 
mechanic  arts. 

Documents  relating  to  public  education  ;  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crime  ;  to  prisons  and  poor  houses  ;  to  public  asylums,  hospitals  and  charities. 

Reports  of  missionary,  and  other  religious  and  charitable  societies  and  associa- 
tions. 

Proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  synods,  assemblies,  presbyteries -and 
societies,  of  c'l  denominations  of  christian's. 

Statistical  essays,  documents  and  tables  ;  tables  of  diseases,  births  and  deaths, 
and  of  population  ;  of  meteorological  observations  and  of  climate  ;  of  commerce, 
manufactures  and  agriculture. 

Manuscripts  relative  to  the  above  subjects;  all  papers,  essays  and  documents 
of  an  historical  character;  correspondence  of  prominent  individuals,  autographs 
and  ancient  writings. 
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Maps  and  charts,  especially  those  of  an  early  date  ;  plans  of  battles,  cities  and 
fortifications. 

Busts,  portraits  and  prints  of  eminent  men  ;  pictures  and  engravings  illustrating 
historical  events;  designs  of  public  buildings  and  other  works;  views  of  cities 
nnd  remarkable  places. 

Coins  and  medals,  of  all  countries  and  ages. 
Indian  antiquities,  utensils,  garments  and  weapons. 
Curiosities,  to  which  an  antiquarian  or  historical  value  is  attached. 
In  addition  to  donations  to  the  Library  and  Cabinet,  original  memoirs,  essays, 
communications  and  letters  are  requested  on  the  various   topics   that  engage  the 
attention  of  the  society,  or  which  will  tend  in  any  manner  to  illustrate  the  abo- 
riginal or  civil  history  of  the   United  States  in  general,  and  the  state  of  New 
York  in  particular. 

To  the  Indian  names  and  geographical  terminology  of  this  State,  your  atten- 
tion is  especially  called,  as  a  branch  of  research  in  which  the  society  are  warmly 
interested,  and  in  which  they  expect  your  co-operation.  A  committee  was 
appointed  some  years  since,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  map  with  the  Indian 
names,  and  their  partial  reports  made  from  time  to  time,  embracing  philological 
and  historical  comments,  have  confirmed  the  original  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  work,  and  increased  the  anxiety  for  its  completion. 

Interesting  and  valuable  information  upon /this  subject  may  be  obtained  from 
the  original  patents  granted  by  the  colonial  and  state  governments — from  ancient 
title  deeds  and  leases — from  the  original  surveys  of  townships  and  the  notes  of 
surveyors — from  eariy  town  and  county  records — and  lastly  from  family  papers, 
popular  traditions,  and  the  recollections  of  aged  men. 

To  these  several  sources  of  information  your  attention  is  respectfully  directed. 
All  communications  throwing  light  upon  the  early  settlement  or  history  of  the 
county  in  which  you  reside,  or  any  of  its  towns  or  villages:  local  statistics,  topo- 
graphical descriptions,  biographical  memoirs,  and  all  information  that  however 
unimportant  by  itself,  shall  tend  to  illume  the  path  and  lighten  the  labor  of  the 
future  historian  of  oar  State,  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

It  may  assist  you  in  obtaining  from  private  individuals,  ancestral  papers  of  an 
historical  character,  to  be  able  to  assure  the  donors,  that  ail  I\!SS.  deposited  in 
our  archives,  are  preserved  with  care  ;  and  are  never  removed  from  the  hall  of  the 
society,  where  they  are  consulted  only  under  the  supervision  of  the  Librarian. 

When  gentlemen  are  averse  to  parting  altogether  with  such  papers,  they  may  de- 
posit them  for  a  limited  period,  or  with  the  liberty  to  withdraw  them  at  pleasure. 
As  some  of  the  newly  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  society  are  per- 
haps unacquainted  with  its  present  position,  it  may  be  projer  to  state  that  it  was 
founded  in  1804,  and  now  possesses  a  library  of  10,01)0  volumes,  and  many 
thousand  pamphlets,  a  rare  collection  of  original  MSS.,  and  an  extensive  cabinet 
of  coin?,  medals,  busts,  portraits  and  curiosities.  The  society  has  published  six 
"volumes  of  Historical  Collections,  and  three  volumes  of  its  Proceedings  for  the 
years  1843,  '44  and  '45,*  and  a  new  and  complete  catalogue  of  the  Library  and 
- 

*  The  price  of  the  throe  annual  volumes  is  fifty  cents  each,  and  they  may  be 
obuinol  singly  or  together,  by  addressing  Mr.  George  II.  Moore.  Ass't  Lib.  of  the  Hist.  Soc, 
at  the  University,  New  York. 
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Cabinet  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  society  are 
held  on  the  iirs:  Tuesday  evening  of  each  month,  excepting  July,  August  and 
September,  at  its  rooms  in  the  University,  and  the  resident  members-are  about 
400  in  number.  The  library  is  open  daily,  exclusively  for  members  and  persona 
introduced  by  them,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  George  EL  Moore,  the  Assistant  Li- 
brarian, who  will  be  happy  to  receive  you  when  you  visit  the  city,  or  any  gentle- 
men to  whom  you  may  give  letters  of  introduction.  It  is  proposed  to  collate 
under  separate  heads  the  historic  materials  relating  to  the  several  counties  ;  an 
arrangement  which  will  exhibit  to  corresponding  members  the  systematized  results 
of  their  own  labors,  and  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  local  memoirs. 

You  are  requested  to  nominate  from  time  to  time,  for  election  as  corresponding 
members,  gentlemen  in  your  vicinity,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the 
society,  and  who  are  ready  to  serve  in  that  capacity  ;  stating  when  you  make  the 
nomination  such  particulars  touching  the  character  and  profession  of  the  party, 
as  it  may  be  proper  to  communicate  to  the  executive  committee  by  whom  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  all  nominations  must  Lc  approved. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  where  a  sufficient  number  of  corresponding 
members  reside  in  the  same  county,  they  may  with  advantage  form  among  them- 
selves a  circle  or  chapter  and  thus  secure  the  additional  interest  and  energy 
which  united  action  is  calculated  to  elicit.  This  plan  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced among  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Maryland, 
and  your  views  are  requested  as  to  the  feasibility  of  its  introduction  in  your  own 
vicinity. 

Soliciting  a  reply  to  this  communication  at  your  early  convenience, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  JAY. 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York 'Historical  Society. 

No.  VI. 

HISTORICAL,    ANTIQUARIAN    AND    LITERARY    SOCIETIES    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

Maine  Historical  Society.     Portland,  Maine. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Sjciety.     lion.  Franklin   Pierce,  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Vermont  Historical  Society.     D.  P.  Thompson,  Escp,  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry. Burlington,  Vermont. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.     Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island  Historical' Society.  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn,  Esq.,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society.     Charles  Hosmer,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Je'.i-ev  Historical  Society.     William  A.  Whitehead, Esq.,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Pennsyi  va.nia.  Historical  Society.  Daniel  J.  Desmond,  Esq.,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

American  Philosophical  Society.  G.  Ord;  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Philadelphia. 

Maryland  Historical  Society.  Brants  Mayer,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Baltimore. 

Historical  Society  of  the  University  cf  Virginia.  Rev.  Charles  Phillips, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Chapel  Hill,  Va. 

East  Tennessee  Historical  Society.     Knoxvilie,  Ten. 

New.En&lAnd  GfENEALOGHCAL  Society.  Samuel  G.  Drake,  Esq.,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Boston. 

Kentucky  Historical  Society.  Edward  Jan-is,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry, Louisville,  Ky. 

Ohio  Historical  Society.     Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Indiana  Historical  Society.     Hon.  -John  Law,  President,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Iowa  Historical  and  Geological  Institute.  G.  H.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Georgia  Historical  Society.  J.  K.  TefTt,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Savannah. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  Samuel  F.  Havens,  Esq.,  Librarian,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  , 

Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society.  Edward  Holden,  Esq., 
Corresponding  Secretary.     Dorchester,  Mass. 

National  Institute.  Francis  Markoe  Jr.,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Red  Jackft  Historical  Society.  William  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Historical  Society  County  of  Vigo.  Rev.  Robert  B.  Croes,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

DcrcnEss  County  Historical  Society.  Gilbert  C.  Monell,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Nkwbcrgh  Historical  Society. 

No.  VII. 

FROM  THE  HON.  ALPHEUS  FELCH,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Executive  Office,  Detroit,  May  28,  1846. 
Dear  Sir, 

On  my  induction  into  the  executive  office,  in  January  last,  I  found  among  the 
papers  on  iile  a  memorial  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  signed  by  you  as 
President,  (soliciting  from  the  legislature  of  this  state  copies  of  all  documents 
which  might  be  published  by  order  of  the  legislature.  I  communicated  to  the 
legislature  early  in  the  session  the  desire  of  the  society,  and  solicited  for  its  libra- 
ry the  documents  required.  In  accordance  with  this  solicitation  a  joint  resolution 
was  passed  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  forward,  for  the  use  of  the  So- 
ciety's Library,  a  copy  of  each  of  such  documents  as  are  now  in  print  and  can 
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be  furnished,  as  well  as  of  all  such  as  may  hereafter  he  published.  I  have  al- 
ready selected  for  this  purpose,  a  set  of  all  such  documents,  from  the  organization 
of  the  State  government  to  the  present  lime,  as  can  he  found  at  the  Capitol. 
They  consist  of  some  twenty-live  or  thirty  volumes,  comprising  the  statutes  o 
the  State  ;  the  journals  and  documents  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and 
two  volumes  of  the  reported  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Unfortunately,  losses  by  lire  and  otherwise,  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  us 
to  furnish  an  unbroken  and  full  set  of  documents  during  the  existence  of  our 
State  organization,  Those  that  are  now  in  our  possession,  nnd  selected  for  you, 
await  your  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  forwarding  them  to  your  Association. 

A  revision  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State  has  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
which  has  just  adjourned,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.  We  have  also  in  press,  a  volume  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and  the  journals,  documents  and  session  laws  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  present  year.  These  will  be  forwarded  for  your  library  as  soon  as 
published. 

The  object  of  the  Historical  Society  is  so  important  and  praiseworthy,  that  it 
commends  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  man  ;  and  I  feel  desirous  to  see  the 
wishes  of  the  Association  gratified  by  a  d,  posite  in  their  extensive  library  of 
copies  of  public  documents  of  Michigan.  In  such  receptacles,  the  materials  for 
the  history  of  our  Country  must  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  future  historian, 
and  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in  so  desirable  an. 
object.  The  contributions  of  a  state  so  young  as  ours,  must  necessarily  be  small, 
and  in  many  respects  unimportant,  still  I  trust  that  even  this  small  contribution 
will  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  acceptance  by  the  society. 

I  am  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servt. 

ALPHEUS  FELCH, 

Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  President  N.  Y.  Historical  Society. 
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Memorial  to  the  Honorable  the  Sexate  and  Assembly  of 
-the  State  of   New  York. 

The  Undersigned  Respectfully  Represent  : 

That  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, held  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  IS  10,  the  undersigned 
were  appointed  a  committee  "  to  prepare  and  present  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature,  soliciting  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  authorized  to  continue  and  complete  the  Historical 
and  Ethnological  reconnoissarice  of  the  State,  commenced 
under  the  late  census,  so  as  to  embrace  a  full  description  of 
its  antiquities  and  whatever  other  proofs  exist  of  its  former 
occupancy  by  different  races." 

In  addressing  your  honorable  bod}',  in  conformity  to  the 
above  resolution,  the  undersigned  feel  that  they  are  tout 
assisting  to  carry  out  a  measure  which  has  been  already  in 
part  performed  under  the  joint  action  of  both  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Society. 

From  an  early  period  in  our  history,  a  deep  interest  has 
been  felt  in  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  works  and  relics  of 
art  which  characterize  a  large  area  of  western  New  York. 
It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  these  curious  remains, 
that  they  mark  the  former  residence  or  occupancy  of  diffe- 
rent races,  at  eras  separate  from  each  other ;  that  there  are, 
figuratively  speaking,  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  an  European 
or  advanced  population,  at  least  in  small  numbers,  before 
the  Columbian  period :  that  there  succeeded  to  this  a  spe- 
cies of  pseudo-civilization,  in  a  family  of  the  Nomadic  or 
hunter  races,  who  overcame  the  prior  race,  and  whose  de- 
scendants yet  exist ;  that  there  was  a  subsequent  decline  in 
incipient  power,  and  in  the  arts  of  defence,  leading  to  a 
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deeper  state  of  barbarism,  which  marked  the  race  on  their 
discovery  ;  and  that  evidences  of  each  of  these  eras  and 
races  are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  art  and  skill  in  the 
ancient  sites  above  mentioned. 

To  examine,  describe  and  compare  these  evidences,  is  an 
object  of  deep  historical  interest.  Whether  the  eras  deno- 
ted, or  the  theories  heretofore  advanced  from  any  quarter, 
be  true  or  false,  is  a  question  of  little  moment  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry  itself.  History  seeks  to  clear  up 
the  obscurities  of  time,  and  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  cer- 
tain knowledge.  To  do  this,  in  relation  to  the  long  and 
obscure  periods  which  precede  the  year  1492,  it  calls  in  the 
aid  of  antiquities,  of  ethnography,  of  the  study  of  relics  of 
early  sculpture  in  stone  or  shells,  and  whatever  other  evi- 
dences exist  of  the  former  power  possessed  by  these  ancient 
races,  to  make  either  of  the  great  departments  of  nature 
subservient  to  man. 

The  examinations  already  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
fifteenth  section  of  the  census  act,  denote  the  field  of  enqui- 
ry to  be  one  of  more  than  the  anticipated  interest.  Ancient 
works  and  remains  cover  at  detached  points,  the  larger  part 
of  western  New  York.  They  are  also  known  to  mark  the 
vallies  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  within  our  boun- 
daries. They  arc  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  denote 
less  energy  and  military  skill  in  the  sea-coast  tribes,  who  sub- 
sisted chiefly  on  fish.  Yet  even  here,  the  shell  mounds  and 
piles,  denoting  village  sites,  the  remains  of  art  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  arms  and  utensils  of  stone  and  earthenware,  and 
the  geological  mutations' of  the  surface,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  fossil  bones  of  large  quadrupeds,  so  remarkable  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson,  afford  helps  to  chronology,  and  are 
worthy  of  being  noted. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  partial  examinations  made 
in  the  area  giving  rise  to  the  Alleghany  and  Genesee  rivers, 
that  the  mound  period  of  the  Ohio  valley  extended,  in  its 
effects  upon  the  tribes  which  occupied  those  portions  of  the 
State.  The  barrows  and  places  of  ordinary  sepulture,  in  Ni- 
agara, Genesee,  Ontario,  Cayuga  and  Onondaga,  have  yield- 
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ed  many  ancient  relics,  identical  in  their  character  with 
those  of  the  Ohio,  the  Scioto  and  the  Wabash.  It  is  not 
probable  the  vast,  and  in  part  mountainous  ancient  hunting 
grounds  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  State,  were  occupied 
to  any  extent  with  populous  towns  and  forts.  Yet  even  these 
regions  of  country  are  deserving  of  examination.  It  is  con- 
fessedly, however,  in  respect  to  the  fertile  districts  of 
Central  and  Western  New  York,  the  ancient  resident 
domain  of  the  Iroquois,  and  of  which  most  is  known,  that  we 
are  still  most  in  need  of  further  examinations,  and  of  exacti- 
tude and  completeness  in  the  inquiry. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  committee,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  solicit  from  the 
Legislature  that  further  authority  in  the  premises  may  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proposed 
measure. 
•   To  which  end  the  committee  respectfully  pray,  &c. 

HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 

J.  W.  EDMONDS, 

JOHN  ROMEYN  BRODHEAD, 

Committee  of  the  N.   Y.  Historical  Society. 

New  York,  13th  January,  181G. 
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Memorial  to  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  op* 
the  State  of  New  York. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  memorial  of  the  Now  York  Historical  Society  re- 
spectfully represents :  That  this  institution  was  established 
in  the  year  1804,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  procuring 
and  preserving  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil, 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  States  in 
general,  and  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  particular.  That 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  justly  appreciating  the  impor- 
tance of  the  objects  of  the  society,  granted  it  an  act  of  in- 
corporation in  the  year  1809.  That  at  the  session  of  1814 
the  liberality  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  and  honors 
the  state  of  New  York  was  conspicuously  exhibited  in  the 
generous  patronage  which  the  Legislature  extended  to  the 
society,  whose  library,  to  this  day,  bears  witness  to  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  state.  That  in  the  year  1839.  upon  the 
memorial  of  the  society,  an  act  was  passed  with  grea  tuna- 
nimity  by  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an 
agent "  to  visit  England.  Holland  and  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring,  if  possible,  the  originals,  and  if  not,  copies  of  all 
such  documents  and  papers  in  the  archives  and  offices  of 
those  governments,  relating  to,  or  in  any  way  affecting  the 
colonial  or  other  history  of  this  state  as  he  may  deem  impor- 
tant to  illustrate  that  history/'  and  directing  the  documents 
when  procured,  to  be  deposited  iir  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Albany,  subject  to  the  use  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society.  That  at  the  session  of  1815,  the  final  report 
of  Mr.  Brodhead,  the  agent  appointed  under  that  act,  was 
communicated  to  the  legislature,  from  which  it  appears 
that  eighty  volumes  of  transcripts  of  documents  found  by 
him  in  the  archives  and  offices  of  England,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France,  have  been  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Albany.     That  the   documents  contained 
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in  this  series  of  volume?,  many  of  which  are  entirely  new 
to  the  American  historian,  comprise  fall  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings pf  the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands 
respecting  the  colony  of  New  Netheriand  ;  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  English  government  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Province  of  New  York  from  16*64  to  the  Revolution  ; 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  on  our  Canadian  fron- 
tier, until  the  time  of  the  final  downfall  of  their  power  over  the 
northern  portion  of  this  continent,  including  the  interesting 
and  graphic  correspondence  of  Dieskau,  Montcalm,  and 
Yaudreuil ;  and  which  documents,  in  connection  with  the 
Colonial  and  Provincial  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  furnish,  it  is  believed,  as  complete  and  authen- 
tic a  body  of  annals  as  any  modern  state  can  now  claim  to 
possess. 

But,  full  and  ample  as  are  now  these  records,  they  are  yet, 
in  a  measure,  inaccessible  to  our  fellow  citizens  at  large. 
It  is  true,  that  any  person  may  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  and  freely  consult  them.  Yet  how  few  are  there, 
comparatively,  of  our  fellow  citizens  not  resident  in  Albany, 
who  can  find  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  make  a  special 
visit  to  the  seat  of  government  for  this  purpose  ?  Public 
attention  has,  nevertheless,  become  awakened  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  an  earnest  desire  exists  among  the  people  at 
targe,  to  examine  for  themselves  the  interesting  memorials 
of  our  early  history  which  arc  now  inspected  and  consulted 
only  by  the  fortunate  few  who  are  either  residents  of  Alba 
ny,  or  who  have  the  means  of  becoming  temporary  resi- 
dents. To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  spread  before  the 
people  in  a  convenient  form,  the  information  they  desire, 
and  to  which  they  have  a  right,  we  propose  to  publish  a 
scries  of  volumes,  to  be  composed  of  all  the  important  His- 
torical Do-uments  in  the  records  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office.  For  this  purpose  we  have  appointed  a  competent 
committee,  who  have  already  made  progress  in  the  duty 
confided  to  them,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  be  performed  in 
a  manner  to  satisfy  public  expectation.  The  undertaking, 
however,  is  one  necessarily  involving  much  expense  : — 
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more  than  the  society  with  its  present  means  can  accomplish. 
The  documents  in  the  Dutch  and  French  languages  must 
be  translated  ; — the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  have  ac- 
curate and  faithful  copies  made  ; — a  proper  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  materials  must  be  observed; — and  the 
press  must  be  superintended  with  the  utmost  precaution.  It 
is  our  intention  to  make  the  series  one  of  high  authority 
and  accuracy,  and  upon  which  the  historian  and  the  public 
at  large  may  rely  with  as  much  confidence  as  upon  the 
originals  themselves  ;  and  to  insert  in  it  every  document 
of  interest,  in  the  archives  of  the  state,  including  the  colo- 
nial and  provincial  Council  and  Assembly  minutes,  so  as  to 
form  eventually,  a  complete  documentary  History  of  New 
York,  from  the  period  of  its  first  colonization  to  the  adoption 
of  the  first  constitution,  in  1777. 

A  state  work  of  such  importance  and  magnitude,  how- 
ever, is  obviously  beyond  our  own  unaided  means  to 
accomplish.  The  regular  income  derived  from  the  annual 
subscriptions  of  our  members,  barely  adequate  to  meet  the 
unavoidable  current  expenses  of  the  society,  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  prosecute  our  proposed  undertaking  with 
success.  But  in  view  of  its  high  and  admitted  importance, 
we  think  it  may  well  be  submitted  to  the  patriotic  judgment 
of  the  Legislature,  whether  a  more  judicious  expenditure  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  can  be  made, 
than  such  a  patronage  to  our  society,  as  will  enable  us  to 
prosecute  our  labors  with  vigor  and  efficiency,  and  to  fur- 
nish to  each  town  and  county  clerk's  office,  and  to  each 
academy  and  district  school,  the  authenticated  evidences 
and  materials  of  our  early  histoiy.  If  the  state  should  give 
such  a  countenance  to  our  present  undertaking,  as  we  think 
we  may  ask  from  the  representatives  of  our  intelligent 
people,  the  society  will  be  enabled  in  a  few  years  to  publish 
a  series  of  volumes  which  shall  contain  all  the  important 
documents  in  the  state  archives  at  Albany,  and  which  when 
distributed  to  the  various  towns  and  counties  in  the  state, 
will  thus  actually  bring  the  sacred  truths  of  our  history  to 
Bach  man's  own  door  and  fireside. 
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It  seems  hardly  necessary,  In  this  advanced  and  intelligent 
age  of  the  republic,  to  multiply  instances  of  the  liberal  and 
statesmanlike  policy  tbat  has  lately  been  exhibited  by  Eu- 
ropean and  monarchical  governments.  It  is  enough  simply 
to  refer  to  the  record  commissions  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
immense  collection  of  published  documents  now  grace  the 
shelves  of  our  state  library;— and  to  the  existence  of  a 
similar  commission  in  France,  which  lias  already  brought 
to  light,  and  published  a  large  number  of  splendid  volumes, 
illustrating  the  history  of  that  country  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  containing  not  only  original  documents  and 
state  papers,  but  also  the  personal  memorials  of  eminent 
men,  whose  labors  have  tended  to  elevate  and  add  glory  to 
their  country,  or  who  have  occupied  distinguished  places  in 
her  annals. 

While  the  monarchies  of  Europe  have  thus  been  careful 
to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  monuments  of  their  history,  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  the  young  Republics 
of  America,  are  unwilling  to  publish  the  memorials  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  our  own  chosen  institutions,  and  of  the 
lives  and  characters  of  those  whose  toils  and  labors  were 
devoted  to  the  service  and  elevation  of  their  country.  The 
Legislature  of  New  York,  while  always  watchful  of  the 
political,  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  the  state,  has 
never  forgotten  the  cause  of  education  and  moral  progress, 
nor  the  claims  of  literature  and  science  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  her  statesmen.  It  only  remains  for  her  to  complete 
what  she  has  so  nobly  commenced  ;  and  to  spread  abroad 
among  her  citizens,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  lights  of  history 
which  her  archives  now  contain. 

We  have  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  representatives 
of  a  patriotic  and  enlightened  constituency  will  admit  the 
expediency  and  propriety  of  affording  to  us,  by  a  participa- 
tion in  the  public  bounty  of  the  state  bestowed  upon  other 
literary  institutions,  the  means  of  still  more  efficiently  pur- 
suing that  career  of  usefulness  to  our  fellow  citizens,  which 
has  already  received  such  general  and  gratifying  commend- 
ation from  the  people,  in  whose  cause  we  labor,  and  whose 
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best  interests  we  endeavor  to  subserve.  We  come  not. 
importunately  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
the  individual  claims  or  the  particular  interests  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society;  but  we  come  to  ask  from  the 
representatives  of  the  people  increased  means,  through  her 
agency,  of  promoting  the  interests  and  advancing  the  honor 
of  the  people  themselves.  And  we  feel  confident,  that  an 
object  so  public  in  its  scope,  and  so  patriotic  in  its  purpose, 
cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the 
people's  representatives 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  will  undertake  gratui- 
tously to  select  and  arrange  in  a  proper  order  the  documents 
intended  to  be  published ;  and  to  superintend  the  transcribing, 
translating  and  printing  of  the  collection.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  three  last  objects, 
that  the  aid  of  the  state  is  respectfully  requested.  Whether 
this  should  be  done  by  assuming  that  expense  ;  by  subscri- 
bing for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  ;  or  by  any  and  what 
other  means,  it  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
to  decide. 

Grateful  for  former  bounty,  we  trust  not  unworthily  be- 
stowed, we  again  most  respectfully  solicit  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  we  confidently  hope  that  the 
result  will  be  auspicious  to  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow 
citizens  and  to  the  honor  of  the  state. 

Dated  at  New  York,  3d  February,  1846. 

By  order  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN,  President. 
Attest. 
Andrew  Warner,  Recording  Secretary. 
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Memoir  of  the  French  and  Indian  Expedition  against  the 
Province  of  New  York,  which  surprised  and  burned 
Schenectady,  February  9th,  1689-00,  by  Rev.  Maunsell 
Van  Rensselaer,*  of  Albany.  Read  by  Rev.  Dr.  De 
Witt,  March  3d  and  17th. 

The  history  of  the  French  dominion  in  America  is  a  record 
of  all  that  can  adorn  or  disgrace  humanity.  We  discover 
in  it  the  strangest  mingling  of  heroism  and  treachery,  of 
benevolence  and  cruelty,  of  the  most  earnest  and  self  deny- 
ing labors  for  the  eternal  good  of  men,  and  the  most 
engrossing  ambition  of  temporal  power  and  dominion.  The 
same  record  which  preserves  the  story  of  Champlain,  La 
Salle,  Le  Moyne  and  DTberville,  tells  also  of  the  treach- 
ery of  Cadaragui,  and  the  captive  chiefs  condemned  to  the 
galleys  of  France.  The  same  history  which  transmits  the 
memory  of  the  martyr  missionaries  Brebeuf,  Lallemand  and 
Mesnard,  who  braved  the  perils  of  unknown  wildernesses 
and  the  terrors  of  savage  vengeance,  that  they  might  carry 
the  gospel  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Canada  and  the  far 
west,  proclaims  the  intrigues  of  their  companions  to  bring 
their  converts  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  crown. 
The  same  page  which  glows  with  the  story  of  months  and 
years  spent  in  teaching,  day  by  day,  to  squalid  savages  the 
blessed  truths  of  redemption,  is  stained  with  the  blood  of 
Cocheco.  Salmon  Fails  and  Schenectady. 

When  Count  Frontenac  arrived  in  Canada,  Sept.  25th, 

*  For  the  MS.  authorities  used  in  compiling  this  memoir  I  am  chiefly  indebted 
to  my  friend,  James  W.  Beekman,  Esq.,  by  whom  they  were  discovered  among 
the  records  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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16S9,  to  re-assume  the  government  of  the  Province,  the  first 
intelligence  which  met  him  was  that  of  the  descent  of  the 
Iroquois  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  in  the  preceding  month. 
Fifteen  hundred  warriors  had  landed  at  Lachine,  at  break 
of  day,  put  to  death  two  hundred  inhabitants,  burnt  the 
houses,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  fort  and  were  even 
then  in  possession  ol  the  whole  island.  Terrible  was  the 
consternation  which  prevailed  throughout  New  France. 
Fort  Frontenacj  was  evacuated  in  such  haste,  that  a  batteau 
containing  a  number  of  soldiers  was  lost  in  going  down  the 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Denonville,  the  Governor, 
had  given  orders  that  the  place  should  be  razed.  "  From 
Three  Rivers  to  Mackinaw,  there  remained  not  one  French 
town,  and  hardly  even  a  post.*'  Nor  was  this  the  only 
cause  of  alarm.  Of  all  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  but 
two  tribes  remained  faithful — the  charm  which  had  bound 
them  to  the  French  alliance  was  dissolved.* 

But  by  the  end  of  October,  this  danger  had  passed  away. 
The  Five  Nations  were  too  weak  in  themselves  to  maintain 
the  conquest  which  they  had  achieved,  and  in  the  existing 
condition  of  the  English  colonies,  they  could  receive  no  as- 
sistance. By  the  end  of  October,  therefore,  they  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  Montreal,  and  Canada  was  once  more 
restored  to  its  tranquillity.  But  the  lesson  was  not  lost  upon 
the  Governor.  It  afforded  him  a  new  proof  of  the  power  of 
those  warlike  tribes,  and  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  Pro- 
vince ;  it  opened  his  eyes  to  the  influence  of  the  English 
over  that  great  coi.icderacy,  and  to  the  fruitless  results  of 
the  labors  and  intrigues  of  his  own  countrymen  among  them, 
and  it  convinced  him  of  the  perils  which  threatened  him 
even  from  the  savage  tribes  whom  he  regarded  as  most 
faithful.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear  also  from  the  moral 
influence  of  the  blow  upon  the  surrounding  Indians,  as  well 
as  the  Iroquois  themselves.  He  remembered  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  Col.  Dongan,  the  late  Governor  of  New 


•Smith's  History  of  New  York,  pp.  100,  101.     Bancroft's  History  of  United 
States,  Vol.  3.  p.  K9. 
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York,  in  spite  of  the  commands  of  his  master,  James  II.,  to 
prevent  the  Five  Nations  from  making  treaties  with  the 
French,  and  the  great  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted  in 
consequence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  All  experi- 
ence taught  him  how  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt  to 
subdue  the  confederated  tribes,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
venge himself,  by  striking  a  blow  in  a  quarter  where  it  was 
least  expected,  and  where  it  would  be  the  most  surely  felt. 
By  means  of  this,  he  hoped  to  regain  his  lost  influence,  and 
to  re-establish  the  credit  of  the  French  name. 

The  war  between  France  and  England,  which  followed 
the  accession  of  the  Stadtholder  to  the  throne  of  the  latter 
kingdom,  had  already  broken  out,  and  one  of  the  orders 
with  which  Count  Frontenac  came  charged,  was  to  assist  a 
French  fleet  in  attacking  New  York  by  a  descent  from 
Canada.  A  memorial  with  regard  to  such  an  expedition 
had  been  presented  to  the  French  Court  in  the  preceding 
year,  and'  the  force  required  for  it,  was  thirteen  hundred 
regulars  and  three  hundred  Canadians.  So  certain  were 
they  of  success,  that  t4  De  Callieres  (the  author  of  the  pro- 
ject,) was,  in  advance,  appointed  Governor :  the  English 
catholics  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain,  other  inhabitants 
to  be  sent  into  Pennsylvania  or  New  England."  In"  conse- 
quence of  the  successes  of  the  Iroquois,  however,  Frontenac 
found  that  the  strength  ot  his  Province  was  not  equal  to  the 
proposed  undertaking.  But  he  determined  to  carry  out  his 
instructions  as  far  as  he  was  able  by  a  number  of  simulta- 
neous descents  on  the  English  provinces.  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  was  his  policy  to  win  the  Five  Nations  to  his 
alliance,  he  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  injurie*s  which  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  French,  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  conciliation :  experience  had  taught  him  how 
useless  it  was  to  employ  force  for  accomplishing  that  end.* 

The  condition  of  one  of  the  Provinces,  was  singularly 
well  fitted  to  favor  his  design.  The  revolution,  which  had 
driven   James  II.  from  the   throne  of  Great   Britain,  and 


Smith,  p.  112,  ss.      Bancroft,  3.  179. 
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established  William  and  Mary  in  his  place,  had  extended 
its  influence  to  the  colonics,  and  the  people  of  New  York 
were  divided  in  their  allegiance  between  two  powers, 
each  claiming  their  obedience  in  the  absence  of  a  Govern- 
or regularly  appointed  by  royal  authority.  To  the  claims 
of  Jacob  Leisler  were  opposed  those  of  the  convention  of 
Albany,  although  both  professed  themselves  to  be  the 
adherents  of  the  new  monarehs.  Leisler,  with  his  troops, 
held  the  fort  at  New  .York,  while  Peter  Schuyler,  Dirck 
Wessels,*  Kilian  Van  Rensselaer  and  Marte  Gerritse,  as 
Mayor,  Recorder  and  Justices  respectively,  with  eighty 
Connecticut  troops,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bull, 
and  fifty  New  York  soldiers,  held  that  of  Albany,  in  the 
name  of  the  convention. f  The  consequences  of  such  a 
state  of  things  in  the  Province,  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  people  on  the  frontiers,  not  knowing 
whom  to  obey,  were  destitute  of  any  command,  and  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlements,  were  more  occupied  in  contending  for  the 
rights  of  their  respective  leaders,  than  in  providing  for  the 
impending  danger.  And  it  ma}r  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof 
of  the  lamentable  state  of  the  colony,  and  the  indifference 
with  which  its  affairs  were  regarded  in  England,  that 
although  Slaughter  was  appointed  Governor,  January  4th, 
16S9,  he  did  not  reach  New  York  till  March,  16914  All 
these  things  conspired  to  further'  the  plans  of  the  French 
Governor. 

About  the  middle  of  January,   1690,  a  force   of  about 
three  hundred  men,  took  its  departure  from   Montreal,  to 

*  The  full  name  of  this  gentleman  was  Dirck  Wessels  Ten  Broeck,  but  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  was  commonly  known,  was  that  of"  Major  Wessels,"  such 
abbreviations  bcin^  common  among  the  Dutch.  From  him  is  descended,  the 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  family  of  Ten  Broeck.  His  will  dated  in  Jan. 
1711,  is  now  in  possesion  of  John  Sanders,  Esq.,  Schenectady.     He  died,  1717. 

t"  London  Documents,"  Brodhead's  Collection,  Vol.  7,  p.  149,  and  letter  of 
Schuyler  to  Conn. 

t  Smith,  p.  122. 
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carry  into  effect  the  destined  enterprise  against  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  York.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
were  French,  of  whom  nineteen  only  were  regular  sol- 
diers, and  the  rest  were  "  Bushlopers,"  which  was  the 
name  given  to  those  who  frequented  the  woods,  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  much  dreaded  by  the  English  settlers, 
probably  from  their  half  savage  habits.  The  remainder 
of  the  force  was  composed  of  Indians,  and  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  part  of  it,  the  policy  of  the  French  Governor 
towards  the  Five  Nations  was  conspicuous,  for  most  of 
them  were  of  the  same  race,  known  as  the  Caghnuaga, 
or  Praying  Indians,  while  only  sixteen  were  Algonquins. 
It  was  commanded  by  two  Lieutenants,  both  natives  of 
Canada,  MM.  Lc  Moyne  de  Sainte  Helene  and  Daillebout 
de  Mantet.  To  these  were  added  as  subalterns,  MM. 
Repentigny  de  Montesson  and  Le  Moyne  dTberville ; 
the  latter  of  whom  had  recently  distinguished  himself  in 
the  capture  of  the  English  posts  on  Hudson's  bay.  MM. 
Bonreposand  de  la  Brosse,  disbanded  Lieutenants,  who  are 
described  as  the  most  efficient  of  the  French  officers,  with 
MM.  Le  Moyne  de  Bianville,  Le  Bert  du  Chesne  and  La 
Marque  de  Montigny,  accompanied  the  expedition  as  vol- 
unteers. The  savages  were  commanded  by  the  Great 
Agnier,  an  Iroquois  chief,  who  is  represented  as  beyond 
all  contradiction  the  first  of  his  tribe,  honest,  full  of  spirit, 
prudence,  and  courage,  and  equal  to  the  greatest  exploits.* 
And  now  commenced  that  march  in  the  dead  of  a  Can- 
adian winter  which  was  to  bring  upon  them  so  many 
unparalleled  hardships,  and  to  end  only  in  devastation  and 
destruction,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  and  unof- 
fending.    The  Indian  allies,  being  converts  from  the  Mo- 


*  These  particulars  arc  'chiefly  taken  from  a  letter  of  M.  de  Monseignat, 
"  Coutrolcur  general  de  la  Marine  et  des  Fortifications  de  la  Nouvelle  France," 
in  "  Taris  documents,"  Brodh'*ad's  collection,  Vol.  4.  p.  "235.  Of  this  chief  ho 
writes,  "  Ce  sa'uvage  fciait  :>ans  cuntredit  le  plus  considerable  de  sa  nation,  hon- 
nete  honinie,  plein  d'esprit,  de  prudence  et  de  coeur  autant  que  l'on  pcut  6tre, 
capable  de  toutes  les  plus  grandes  enterprises." 
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hawk  nation,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Gauntry, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
Thirty  scouts  were  constantly  kept  out  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body  to  detect  any  lurking  foes.*  Marvellous 
was  it  to  see  the  officers  of  France  marching  side  by  side 
with  the  fierce  savages  of  the  wilderness  to  the  work  of 
rapine  and  midnight  murder.  The  instincts  of  a  soldier 
will  readily  account  for  the  presence  of  the  commanders 
of  the  expedition,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
charms  such  an  enterprise  could  have  had  to  enlist  vol- 
unteers. With  the  prospect  before  them  of  a  dreary 
march  through  a  howling  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the 
most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  with  the  paths  through 
the  forests  obliterated  by  the  trackless  snow,  without  the 
expectation  of  meeting  a  settled  habitation  from  the  Ca- 
nadian frontier,  their  undertaking  was  any  thing  but  en- 
couraging. When  we  add  to  these  the  terrors  of  Indian 
ambuscades,  the  improbabilities  of  success,  and  the  prospect 
of  captivity,  and  perhaps  of  death  by  savage  torments, 
we  may  well  wonder  at  the  love  of  adventure  which  could 
have  induced  so  many  to  volunteer  for  so  desperate  a 
foray.  A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  march, 
some  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  who  were  sick  or  fearful  of 
encountering  the  perils  of  the  expedition,  returned, t  and 
left  the  party  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
men. J 

The  orders  given  to  the  commander  were  discretionary. 
lie  was  to  attack  and  destroy  Albany  if  possible,  as  being 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  if  that  could 
not  be  accomplished  he  was  to  direct  his  forces  upon 
Schenectady,  and  destroy  all  the  people  he  should  meet 
with  there,  except  such  as  begged  for  quarter,  and  after 
burning  the  place  "take  with  them  those  that  they  could 
carry  along."*     These  orders,  it  seems,  had  not  been  coin- 

*  MS.  "  Examination  of  three  French  prisoners,"  Sec,    March  3d,  1G69-90. 
t  Ibid.  t  Lettre  dc  M.  dc  Monseignat. 
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municatcd  to  the  Indians,  and  after  marching  five  or  six 
days  a  council  was  held  with  regard  to  the  ulterior  object 
of  the  expedition.  At  this  conference  the  savages  request- 
ed the  French  to  explain  to  them  their  design.  They  were 
answered  by  the  commanders,  SainteHelene  andMantet, 
that  they  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  attack  Albany, 
although  they  had  not  received  positive  orders  to  that  ef- 
fect, but  its  size  and  importance,  as  the  capital  city  of 
New  York,  rendered  it  desirable.  The  allies,  with  their 
usual  caution,  which  on  this  occasion  was  the  truest  wis- 
dom, represented  to  the  commanders  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  and  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  it  with 
so  small  a  party,  and  declared  it  to  be  too  hazardous.  One 
of  them  even,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  scenes  of  the 
past  year  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  the  hasty  evacuation 
of  Cadaragui,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Iroquois  invasion, 
sarcastically  asked  the  French,  "  Since  when  had  they 
become  so  bent  on  mischief?"  He  was  answered  with 
admirable  temper,  that  if  any  weakness  had  been  observ- 
ed in  what  was  past,  their  design  was  immediately  to  re- 
gain their  lost  honor,  and  the  surest  means  of  effecting 
that,  was  to  carry  Albany.! 

The  Indians,  however,  were  not  convinced,  and  the 
council  was  broken  up  without  coming  to  any  decision, 
which  was  deferred  till  they  should  reach  the  place  where 
the  roads  to  Albany  and  Sctanectady  separated.  On  ar- 
riving there  after  a  further  march  of  eight  days,  the  com- 
manders determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  allies 
without  any  further  deliberation.  They  accordingly  turn- 
ed their  steps  towards  the  latter  place,  and  passed  with- 
out being  discovered  the  out-posts  which  had  been  placed 
to  watch  them. 

Whether  the  officers  of  the  convention  of  Albany  had 
beqn  advised  of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  force,  or  whe- 
ther it  was   merely  a  precautionary  measure,  it  is  certain 


1  M.  de  Monseignat. 
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that  they  had  accepted  the  services  of  forty  Mohawk  In- 
dians, .'ind  had  directed  them  to'watch  the  two  passes  into 
Lake  Champlain,  as  the  only  route  through  which  an  in- 
vading force  could  reach  them  was  by  that  lake.  They 
had  intended  at  first  to  have  employed  white  scouts  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  voluntary  offer  of  these  Indians  in- 
duced them  to  substitute  them  in  their  place,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  ammunition  for  the  service.  They  promised 
on  setting  out  to  have  four  posts  ready,  two  to  send  to 
arouse  their  own  countrymen,  and  two  to  carry  intelli- 
gence to  Albany,  on  the  approach  of  any  enemy.  They 
assured  the  officers  of  Albany  that  no  enemy  could  come 
there  without  being  discovered,  and  that  they  must  all  fall 
into  their  hands.  It  was  the  dependence  on  these  scouts 
which  caused  the  false  security  of  the  people  of  Schenec- 
tady, and  the  astonishment  and  alarm  in  Albany  at  the 
news  of  the  massacre.  Their  duty  was  most  negligently 
discharged,  for  while  they  were  posted  at  one  of  the  passes, 
the  French  party  had  marched  through  the  other,  and 
was  between  them  and  Albany.  Although  the  Mayor  and 
the  other  officers  of  Albany  were  justly  indignant  at  their 

.  negligence,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  charged  them  with 
treachery,  and  the  fact  that  the  French  exhibited  belts  of 

■  wampum,  "  which  they  designed  to  give  to  our  Indians 
upon  proposals  of  peace,  if  they  had  not  missed  them  all 
upon  the  road,"  goes  very  far  to  acquit  them  of  such  a 
charge.  Indeed  the  subsequent  conduct  of  their  brethren 
made  amends  for  their  negligence.* 

For  thirteen  da}^s  they  had  continued  their  march  to 
this  point,  and  in  nine  days  more  they  arrived  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  Schenectad}r,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  9th.  Inconceivable 
were  the  sufferings  which  they  had  endured  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season  and  the  want  of  shelter.     Some- 

*MS.  "  Answer  upon  the   Magwase  Sachim's  propositions,"  &c.  at  Albany, 
Feb.  26, 1GS9— 90.     MS.   Letter  of  Schuyler  to  Conn. 
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times  they  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  freezing  water  up 
to  their  knees — sometimes  to  break  the  ice  with  their  feet 
that  they  might  find  footing  on  firm  ground.  As  they 
drew  near  the  place  of  their  destination,  the  number  of 
their  scouts  was  doubled.*  They  now  halted,  and  the 
Great  Agnier  commenced  an  harangue  in  which  he  ex- 
horted every  one  to  forget  the  hardships  through  which 
they  had  passed,  and  to  do  his  duty.  He  charged  the 
murders  and  devastations  of  the  Five  Nations  upon  the 
English,  and  animated  his  followers  to  avenge  them,  and 
wash  them  out  fully  in  the  blood  of  the  treacherous  offen- 
ders. Immediately  afterwards  they  discovered  four 
squaws  in  wigwams,  to  whom  they  communicated  their 
pacific  intentions  towards  the  Five  Nations,  and  exhibited 
the  belts  of  wampum  which  they  had  brought  for  the  In- 
dians whom  they  might  meet  on  the  march.  By  these 
means  they  easily  induced  them,  although  there  were 
thirty  of  their  own  nation  in  the  village  at  the  time, 
to  give  all  the  information  they  required  for  their  des- 
tined attack.  The  most  exhausted  of  the  party  having 
been  restored  by  the  help  of  fires  which  were  found  in 
the  wigwams,  they  continued  their  march,  and  sent  out  a 
Canadian  named  Giguieres  with  nine  Indians  to  reconnoi- 
tre, who  rejoined  the  main  body  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  village,  and  reported  that  they  had  disco- 
vered no  one  who  could   give  notice  of  their  approach.t 


*  MS.  "  Examination  of  three  French  prisoners." 

t  Major  Schuyler,  in  the  letter  of  the  Convention  of  Albany  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Connecticut  asserts,  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  French 
discovered  the  situation  of  the  village  "by  these  Praying  Maquase  Indians,  who 
were  in  the  sd  place  two  or  three  days  before  the  aitacque  was  made."  This  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  French  account,  which  speaks  of  the  four  "  SauvageBses" 
as  the  ones  who  first  communicated  to  them  the  intelligence.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  it  was  Major  Schuyler's  interest  to  represent  the  negligence  of  the  people  of 
Schenectady  in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible,  so  that  he  was  the  more  disposed  to 
receive  any  story  of  the  kind  winch  he  might  hear,  while  the  French  would  hard- 
ly have  concealed  such  a  fact  if  it  had  really  occurred. 

10 
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Accordingly  the  final  dispositions  for  the  attack  were 
made.  The  forces  were  divided  into  throe  parties — two 
under  the  command  of  St.  Helena  and  Mantet  were  to  en- 
ter at  one  gate  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  place,  while 
the  third,  under  d'Iberville  and  Montesson  were  to  make 
a  detour  to  the  left,  to  gain  possession  of  another  gate  that 
opened  towards  Albany,  They  moved  forward,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  had  crossed  the  Mohawk 
river  at  some  distance  above  the  village,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  the  road  which  led  from  it  to  the  back  settle- 
ments, and  the  object  of  their  attack  was  now  in  full 
view. 

The  plain  in  which  Schenectady  is  situated  was 
covered  with  one  unbroken  sheet  of  snow,  which  stretched 
alike  over  the  level  flats  and  the  frozen  surface  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. No  obstacle  appeared  to  oppose  their  progress. 
A  dark  oblong*  mass  marked  the  situation  of  Schenecta- 
dy,  from  which  the  sounds  of  revelry  ever  and  anon  pro- 
ceeded, affording  to  the  listening  and  lurking  foes  unmiti- 
gated delight.  At  some  distance  to  the  left  appeared 
another  dark  mass,  denoting  the  existence  of  a  dwelling 
in  which  other  preparation  had  been  made  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  which  was  destined  for  a  better  fatct 

Schenectady  was  at  that  time  the  extreme  frontier  post 
of  New  York,  and  was  fortified  by  palisades  and  a  block 
house. t     It  contained  at  the  time  eighty  dwellings,  "well 


*  Une  espice  dc  Quarrc"  long. 

f  M.  dc  Monseignat.    MS.  Letter  of  Convention  of  Albany. 

t  The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  Schenectady  is  taken  from  a  "  Me- 
moir read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dec.  31st 
1816."     By  the  Hon.  Egbert  Benson. 

"  A  tra..t  within  the  limits  of  the  Coloxie  or  Jurisdictie  of  Rensselearwyck 
extending  from  the  river  irt  a  northwestern  direction,  a  mile  in  breadth,  was 
formed  by  the  Dutch  government  into  a  separate  Jurisdiction,  known  as  the  ju- 
risdiction ol  Schenectady,  the  name  of  the  five  naiions  for  the  site  of  the  only  set- 
tlement, at  the  time,  within  the  Dorp  or  village  of  Beverwyck  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  its  meaning  on  the  further  side  of  the  pine  wood,  denoting  its  situation 
relatively  to  them.  The  license  from  Stuyvesant  to  Van  Curler  and  his  associates, 
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built  and  furnished,"*  and  was  much  frequented  by  Indian 
traders.  Two  gates  gave  access  to  the  village  through 
the  outer  defences,  one  of  which  opened  on  the  road  to 
Albany — the  other  was  opposite  to  the  place  which  the 
French  occupied.  It  was  garrisoned  at  that  lime  by  a 
detachment  from  the  Connecticut  company  stationed  at 
Albany,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Enos  Tallmadge. 
The  people,  however,  hod  not  been  free  from  the  disor- 
ders which  prevailed  in  the  Province  after  the  departure 
of  Col.  Dongan,  and  although  they  were  so  near  to  Alba- 
ny, they  were  so  much  under  the  influence  of  Leisler, 
that  the3r  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  officers 
sent  to  them  by  the  Convention  of  Albany,  or  of  any  who 
favored  it.f     Trusting  to  the  Mohawk  scouts  who  were 


to  purchase  the  lands  described  in  it,  as  '  the  well-known  Flatt  lying  behind  the 
Fort  Orange,  landward  in,'  is  dated  in  1661.  The  term  Flatt  has  obtained 
among  us  as  a  translation  of  the  Dutch  Vlachte  when  used  to  denote  landi  on 
the  river  by  alluvion.  The  Indian  name  for  the  Flatt  Oronoicaragouhre.  It 
was  instantly  settled  by  the  whiles,  and  their  village  considered  as  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Schenectady.  Nicholls,  very  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the 
colony,  erected  the  jurisdiction  into  a  city,  giving  the  nanje  of  All  any,  after 
the  Scotch  title  of  the  Duke  of  York,  but  restricting  its  western  extent  to  sixteen 
miles  from  the  river,  the  residue,  however,  and  especially  as  it  regarded  the  set- 
tlement at  the  Great  FLitt,  which  would  otherwise,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed, 
have  become  extraparochial,  was  considered  as  still  subsisting  as  a  Jurisdiction, 
retaining  the  name  of  Schenectady,  and  the  Schout  or  Sheriff"  as  still  in 
office  ;  we  accordingly  find  the  following  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council, 
15:h  October,  1G75,  '  Sanders  Leenderts  Glen,  and  Ludovicus  Cobez,  Schout 
of  Schenectady,  appeared  With  a  request  from  their  village  for  a  patent.  Or- 
dered that  they  have  a  patent  for  the  land  about  and  above  Schenectady. 
The  Bowerys  or  Farms  at  Schenectady, are  to  pay  for  each  of  them,  containing 
twenty  morgan,  and  in  proportion,  four  bushels  of  wheat,  as  a  quit-rent.  The 
magistrates  of  Schenectady  to  have  liberty  to  impose  a  levy  f  and  ti  us  the  name 
was  transferred  from  the  Schenectady  of  the  live  nations  to  their  Oronoicara- 
gouhre."     Pages  13,  14. 

*  Bien  ba'ties  et  garnies  de  toutes  chores. 

+  "  Thus  had  Leysler  perverted  that  poor  people  by  his  seditious  let:ers  now 
founde  all  bloody  upon  Shinnechtady  streets."  Robert  Livingston  to  Sir  Edm. 
Andros,  London  Doe.  7,170.  Same  to  Col.  Nicholson,  Ibid, p  222.  The  New 
York  Assembly  of  1  GDI  '*  unanimously  resolved."  "That  the  late  depredation 
on  Schenectady  were  to  be  attributed  to  his  (Leister's)  usurpation  of  power 
Smith,  p.  125. 
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posted  at  the  Lake,  and  above  all  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  they  refused  to  keep  any  watch.  They  laughed 
to  scorn  the  idea  of  their  being  exposed  to  any  peril  by  an 
expedition  from  Canada  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  on  the 
night  in  question,  though  warned  of  their  danger  by  one 
of  their  officers  who  knew  and  was  prepared  tor  it,  they 
left  the  gate  of  their  stockade  open,  placing  before  it  a 
sentinel  of  snow  in  mockery,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  gaieties  of  a  marriage  festivity. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  French  commanders 
to  defer  their  attack  till  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that 
they  might  be  the  more  sure  of  their  prey,  but  the  violence 
of  the  cold  compelled  them  to  lose  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  their  opportunities.  At  11  o'clock,  therefore 
they  stole  forward  in  the  most  profound  silence.  A  thick 
snow  favored  their  design.  The  Indian  women,  whom 
they  had  taken,  accompanied  them  and  directed  their 
course  to  the  gate,  which  they  found  wide  open.  Not  a 
living  being  appeared  to  give  notice  of  their  approach. 
Every  sound  of  revelry  was  long  since  hushed,  and  the 
unsuspecting, inhabitants  kiy  buried  in  slumber.  Delibe- 
rately, with  stealthy  steps,  Saint  Helena  and  Mantet  lead 
their  followers  by  different  paths  around  the  doomed  place. 
Iu  parties  of  six  and  seven,  they  arc  stationed  before  each 
door,  and  at  the  appointed  signal  in  one  instant  the  terri- 
ble war-whoop  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The 
sleepers  start  from  their  beds  to  hear  the  savage  yells  of 
the  combat,  and  to  meet  the  gleaming  tomahawk.  The 
work  of  death  goes  en.  Mantet  directs  his  attention  to 
the  Fort,  where  he  finds  the  garrison  under  arms  and 
ready  to  receive  him.  With  difficulty  the  gate  is  forced, 
every  defender  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  building  set  on 
fire.  A  few  houses  made  resistance,  and  in  attempting 
to  earn'  one,  sword  in  hand,  Montigny  was  wounded  by 
two  blows  of  a  halberd,  but  he  was  immediately  suc- 
coured by  Saint  Helena,  the  place  carried  and  every  soul 
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put  to  death.  For  two  hours  did  the  work  of  murder 
continue.  "  The  cruelties  committed  no  pen  can  write 
nor  tongue  expresse — ye  women  bigg  with  childe  rip'd 
up — ye  children  alive  throwne  into  ye  flames,  and  there 
heads  dash'd  in  pieces  against  ye  doors  and  windows."* 
The  minister  of  the  place,  Dominie  Petrus  Tessemaker, 
was  killed  by  four  or  five  Frenchmen,  who  first  shot  him 
through  the  legs,  and  then  cut  him  down  and  despatched 
him  with  their  swords. f  One  house  only  made  a  success- 
ful resistance.  It  was  occupied  by  Adam  Vrooman,  and 
its  locality  is  even  now  pointed  out.  Although  he  saw 
his  wife  and  infant  perish  before  his  eyes,  he  kept  up  so 
rapid  and  well  directed  a  fire,  that  he  procured  quarter 
for  himself  and  safety  for  his  house.J  At  length,  the  offi- 
cers called  off  their  men,  when  they  were  sated  with 
carnage,  and  remitting  their  vigilance  not  for  one  moment, 
surrounded  the  captured  village  with  guards.  Having 
taken  every  precaution  to  guard  against  surprise,  they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  refreshing  themselves,  and 
catching  a  short  repose  after  their  toils  and  hardships. || 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  wholesale  murder  and  destruc- 
tion, an  episode  occurred,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  generosity  of  the  French,  and  alleviated  the  horrors 
of  the  massacre.  About  half  a  mile  above  the  village,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  was  the  residence  of  Cap- 

*  MS.  letter  of  Major  Srhuyler  to  Conn. 

t  This  is  the  statement  of  the  "  three  French  prisoners  taken  by  y«  Maquas  and 
brought  to  Skinnecktady,  who  were  examined  by  Peter  Schuyler,  Mayor  of  tha 
city  of  Albany,  Doniine  Godevridus  Deilius,  and  some  of  ye  GentlD  that  went 
from  Albany  a  purpose  ;"  who,  "  being  asked  if  they  had  express  orders  to  deal 
bo  cruelly,  said  that  their  order  was  to  do  what  was  done."  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  de  Monseignat  writes,  that  "  Orders  had  been  given  to  save  the  Minister's 
house,  and  take  him  alive,  that  they  might  gain  some  intelligence  from  him,  bat 
as  no  one  knew  it,  it  fared  no  better  than  the  others  in  the  heat  of  the  attack. 
He  was  killed  in  it,  and  his  papers  were  burnt,  before  lie  could  be  recognized. 

tLcisler's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Lond.  Doc,  Vol.  7,  p.  148.  MS. 
letter  of  Schuyler.     M.  de  Monseignat.     Tradition, 

(]  M,  de  Monseignat. 
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tain  Alexander  Glen,  who  was  known  in  the  province  by 
the  name-  of  "  Captaine  Sander,'5  and  among  the  Indians 
by  that  of  "  Coodre."  His  Father,  Alexander  Lindsay 
Glen,  was  a  Scotchman  of  noble  family,  who  for  his 
lovalty  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  was  driven  from 
his  native  land,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland.  Emigrating 
thence  in  1648,  he  had  eventually  in  1661,  with  Benoni 
Van  Corlaer  and  William  Teller,  become  proprietor  of 
the  flats  around  Schenectady,  to  which  in  honor  of  the 
country  of  his  birth,  he  gave  the  name  of  Scotia ;  which 
it  retains  to  this  day.  He  soon  acquired  great  influence 
over  the  Indian  tribes  that  surrounded  him,  and  he  had 
many  opportunities  to  exert  this  influence  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  generosity.  His  sons  partook  of  his  noble 
feelings,  and  in  the  constant  wars  which  raged  between 
the  French  and  the  Five  Nations,  they  were  distinguished 
for  their  humanity  to  the  captives.  In  their  household, 
the  bright  influence  of  woman  was  seen  alleviating  human 
sufferings,  and  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war;  for  the  wife 
of  Captain  Glen  was  honored  even  in  the  wilds  of  Cana- 
da, for  her  attention  to  the  miserable  prisoners  brought 
home  by  the  Mohawks.  On  one  occasion,  a  priest  had 
been  taken  in  a  foray,*  and  was  brought,  to  Schenectady, 
and  committed  to  the  custody  of  Captain  Glen,  to  whom 
the  Mohawk  braves  communicated  their  intention  to  tor- 
ture their  captive  the  next  day.  The  generous  officer 
determined  to  save  the  prisoner  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
and  before  the  morning  dawned  he  was  safe  in  Albany. 
Concealed  in  a  hogshead,  he  had  been  rolled  from  the 
cellar  in  which  he  was  confined,  covered  with  skins,  and 
driven  off  without  the  least  suspicion  of  the  truth  having 
been  excited,  his  captors  contenting  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  being  a  Medicine  man,  he  had  escaped  through 


•  Such  events  were  common  in  the  history  of  the  New  World.     See  the  beau- 
tiful and  touching  description  in  Bancroft's  U.  S.,  III.  134. 
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the  key-hole.  But  he  bore  with  him  recollections  which 
were  never  fonrotten.  The  home  of  the  generous  Scots, 
who  had  pitied  him  when  a  stranger  and  a  captive,  and 
rescued  him  from  an  awful  death,  was  remembered  with 
a  gratitude  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  a  like  return 
for  so  singular  a  kindness. 

Alexander  Glen  was  a  soldier  and  a  brave  man,  as  his 
influence  over  the  Indians  proclaimed.  The  house  which 
he  occupied  was  a  kind  of  fortress,  pierced  with  loop-holes 
for  musketry,  and  surrounded  with  palisades,  in  the  usual 
style  of  defences  in  those  exposed  situations.  He  had  been 
informed  of  the  advance  of  the  French  in  time  to  warn 
the  people  of  Schenectady  of  their  danger,  but  in  vain. 
He  had  not  neglected  his  own  preparations  for  defence, 
however,  and  when  the  assault  commenced  upon  the  vil- 
lage he  was  fully  prepared,  surrounded  by  his  people,  his 
neighbors  and  a  few  friendly  Indians,  to  resist  any  attack 
of  the  invading  force. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what  breathless  anxiety 
the  assault  had  been  watched  from  his  defences.  Occu- 
pying a  higher  position,  by  the  glare  of  the  burning  build- 
ings, they  could  see  the  whole  combat  and  massacre. 
Every  moment  expecting  an  attack,  each  loop-hole 
exhibited  its  protruding  musket.  But  gradually  the  noise 
of  the  struggle  died  away,  and  deathlike  silence  followed, 
broken  only  by  the  challenges  of  the  sentries,  or  the 
shrieks  of  some  miserable  captive.  Still  no  enemy  came. 
And  so  the  night  passed  away  without  relieving  them  from 
their  suspense,  or  assuring  them  of  their  safety.  x\t  length 
towards  the  dawn  of  morning,  a  party  of  thirteen  men 
was  descried  crossing  the  river  and  advancing  towards 
the  house.  They  were  sent  to  inform  Captain  Glen  that 
they  had  positive  orders  to  spare  his  dwelling,  and  to 
treat  him  with  every  consideration,  and  asked  for  admit- 
tance. Suspecting  it  to  be  a  mere  stratagem  to  gain 
possession  of  his  fortress,  he  refused  to  believe  it,  and 
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ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  D'Ibcrville  and 
the  Great  Agnier  then  crossed  die  river,  and  assured  him 
of  their  sincerity,  and  upon  laying  down  their  arms,  he 
received  them  into  his  mansion,  and  gave  them  refresh- 
ments. Thev  then  communicated  to  him  that  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  had 
been  committed  on  the  French  at  the  instigation  of 
Governor  Dongan ;  but  that  with  regard  to  him,  as  a 
proof  of  the  gratitude  of  the  French  Governor  for  the 
kindness  of  himself,  his  late  father,  his  brother,  and  espe- 
cially his  wife,  to  the  French  prisoners,  and  particularly 
the  priest,  whom  they  had  rescued  from  death,  their  orders 
were  M  not  to  wrong  a  chicken  of  his,"  and  to  spare  the 
lives  of  himself,  and  all  whom  he  should  claim  as  rela- 
tions. A  glorious  triumph  for  the  noble  hearted  soldier 
and  his  gentle  spirited  wife.* 

Here  was  another  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  hu- 
manity, although  he  owed  no  especial  goodwill  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Schenectady.  The  old  feelings  of  the  cava- 
liers did  not  suffer  him  to  sympathise  with  the  usurpation 
of  Leisler  and  his  adherents,  and  the  villagers  in  their 
turbulent  devotion  to  Leisler  had  scorned  his  authority, 
and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  when  his  turn  came  to 
mount  guard.*  All  this,  however,  was  forgotten,  and  he 
set  out  with  D'Ibcrville  and  his  party,  after  having  receiv- 
ed one  as  a  hostage  for  his  safety,  to  seek  Saint  Helena 
and  Mantet.  They  found  them  occupied  in  directing  their 
followers  in  the  conflagration  of  the  place,  which  they  had 
commenced  thus  early  to  prevent  the  Indian  allies  from 
becoming  intoxicated.  Captain  Glen  immediately  de- 
manded the  fulfilment  of  their  promise  with  regard  to  his 
relatives,  and  the  French  officers  scrupulously  complied 


*  Letter  of  "Robert  Livingston  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  April  14,  1690. 
"When  Captain  Sander  commanded  there,  they  threatened  to  burn  him  upon 
y«  fire,  it" he  came  upon  >'•  garde." 
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with  it.  He  refused  his  protection  to  none  who  claimed 
it,  and  so  many  of  the  shivering' prisoners  crowded  around 
him  to  claim  affinity,  that  the  Indians  exclaimed,  that 
"  Every  one  seemed  to  be  a  relation,  of  Coudre's-"  Thus 
did  he  repay  their  insvibordination  and  mutiny,  in  the 
hour  when  they  mosf  needed  his  protection,  and  by  his 
intercession  a  great  number  were  saved  from  a  dreadful 
captivity.* 

In  the  meantime  the  sacking  of  the  place  went  on,  and 
every  house  was  destroyed  but  five,  one  of  which  belong- 
ed to  Captain  Glen,  and  another  was  the  dwelling  of  a 
widow  with  six  children,  which  the  French  spared  for  her 
attention  to  Montigny,  who  had  been  carried  there  after 
receiving  his  wounds.  Every  Indian  in  the  place  was 
spared  to  the  number  of  thirty,  in  compliance  with  the 
French  Governor's  policy,  their  houses  were  left  standing, 
and  their  friends  delivered  to  them  in  safety.     This  was 


*  This  affair  was  so  singular  and  memorable  that  it  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  all  the  contemporaneous  accounts,  boih  English  and  French,  and  a  record  of 
it  is  preserved  in  the  Old  Family  B;b!c.     These  are  here  given  at  length. 

"  A&er  :he  Trench  had  done  yc  principal!  mischefle  at  Schinhegtady  Captain 
Sander  a  Justice  y*  lives  cross  ye  river  was  sent  for  by  ye  Captain  of  ye  French, 
who  had  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence  in  hi3  fort  with  ye  men  y*  he 
could  get  by  him,  when  13  came  there  and  told  him  tiiey  should  notfearfor  there 
orders  were  not  to  wrong  a  chicken  of  his,  upon  which  Capt.  Sander  ordered 
them  to  lay  down  there  arms,  and  so  were  let  in  where  they  left  one  man  for  a 
hostage,  and  Capt.  Sander  went  to  their  commander,  who  told  him  he  had  com- 
mission to  come  and  pay  a  debt  which  they  owed.  Col.  Dongan  our  Governor 
had  stirred  up  our  Indians  to  doe  miseheefe  at  Canidaand  they  had  done  ye  same 
here,  and  pulling  his  commission  out  of  Ms  bosom  told  he  was  strictly  charged 
not  to  doe  any  harm  to  him  or  his,  since  he,  but  especially  his  wife,  had  been  so 
charitable  to  y*  French  prisoners,  so  ye  Captain  Sander  saved  sundry  houses 
from  being  burnt,  and  women  and  children  from  being  carried  away." — Letter  of 
the  Conventior  of  Albany  to  Connecticut,  in  31S. 

"  Burnt  ye  towne,  except  C  or  7  houses  which  arc  saved  by  Captain  Sander, 
whom  they  did  not  touch, having  expresse  command  to  meddle  with  none  of  his 
relations  for  his  wife's  sake,  who  had  had  always  been  kinde  to  y°  French  pris- 
oners."— Iiuhcrt  Livingston  to  Sir  Edmund  And r 03  in  London  Documents, 
Vol.  ~,p.  170. 

"  Desle  point  du  jour  on  envoya  quelques  homines  a  la  Maison  du  Sieur 
Coudre,  qui  £tait  Major  de  la  Place,  qui  e'tait  dc  l'autre  c6te>  de  la  Riviere  ;  il  ne 
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done  to  show  that  their  hostility  was  towards  the  English, 

and  not  towards  them.  The  officers  of  the  expedition  de- 
clared to  them,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  do  them 
any  harm,  and  that  their  Governor  was  so  well  disposed 
towards  them  that  he  cherished  no  animosity  for  their  de- 
vastations in  Canada,  hut  desired,  to  live  in  peaee  with 
them.  Even-  measure  was  adopted  which  could  concil- 
iate the  Iroquois,  and  attach  them  to  the  French  interest. 
The  booty  obtained  from  the  sacking  of  the  village  amount- 
ed  to  more  than  400,000  francs.  Sixty  persons  had  been 
killed  in  the  massacre,  of  whom  seventeen  were  children, 
and  ten  were  blacks,  and  thirty  men  and  boys  were  re- 
served to  be  carried  into  captivity.* 

The  attempt  of  D'Iberville  and  Montesson  to  find  the 
gate  which  opened  on  the  road  to  Albany  had  failed,  and 
thus  providentially  a  way  of  escape  was  left  open,  of 
which  twenty  five  persons  were  able  to  avail  themselves. 
Knee  deep  in  snow  they  hurried  on  to  Albany,  terror  ad- 
ding wings  to  their  flight.  With  frozen  limbs  they  reach- 
ed the  city  at  break  of  day,  and  communicated  the  dole- 
ful intelligence.  In  their  fear  thev  magnified  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  men.  The 
oilicers  and    inhabitants  of  Albany  were  filled  with  con- 


voulm  point  se  rendre  et  se  mit  en  defense  avec  ses  domestiques  et  quelquessauv- 
»ges,  maia  co::ime  on  avait  resolu  de  ne  lui  faire  aucun  mal  en  consideration  dea 
bons  trait  mens  que  les  Francaisen  avaient  autrefois  re<ms,  le  Sieur  d'Iberville  et 
le  Grand  Agnier,  y°  retournesent  seuls,  ils  lui  promisent  bon  quartier,  pour  lui  et 
lessienset  tous  le*  bicns,  il  mit  bas  lesoirmes  sur  leur  parole,  les  regala  dans  son 
fort  et  vinl  avec  eux  trouver  les  commandants  de  la  Ville." — Letter  of  AT.  de 
J\Ion.<cign>it. 

Translation.  "  In  1000,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  February,  the  dis- 
astrous murder  took  place  at  Schenectady,  by  the  French  and  their  Indians,  and 
all  destroyed  and  burnt  up  except  five  houses  ;  but  here,  at  Scotia,  no  injury  was 
done  by  express  order  of  the  Governor,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  done  by  my 
grnnif.itli'-r,  my  father  and  uncle  to  a  captive  papist,  (priest..)  and  numerous 
orh'-r  captives,  made  in  the  war  between  our  Indians  and  the  French." — Entry 
in  the  Family  Bible  of  the  Glens,  now  at  Scotia,  in  Dutch,  in  the  hand' 
irriting  of  ColonelJacob  Glen,nepheio  of  Captain  Alexander  Glen. 

*  M.  de  Monseignat,  MS.  Letter  of  Schuyler.   Bancroft. 
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sternation,  especially  as  they  supposed  that  they  would 
be  the  next  objects  of  attack.  Tiro  chief  officer  of  the 
city,  however,  was  a  man  well  fitted  for  the  emergency, — 
it  was  the  celebrated  Pei.er  Schuyler,  known  among  the 
Indians  by  the  name  of  '*  Qulder,"  and  distinguished  for 
his  unbounded  influence  over  them,  and  for  his  successful 
campaigns  against  the  French  in  the  succeeding  years. 
Fifty  young  men  were  immediately  despatched  on  horse- 
back in  pursuit.  Some  Mohawks,  who  were  in  town  at 
the  time,  were  immediately  sent  to  inform  their  brethren 
of  the  catastrophe,  and  to  summon  them  to  take  part  in 
the  pursuit.  The  depth  of  the  snow,  however,  hindered 
their  advance,  and  before  they  could  reach  Schenectady 
the  enemy  had  fled,  taking  with  him  his  booty  and  his 
prisoners.  When  the  Indian  messengers  beheld  the  ruins 
of  that  desolate  place,  they  were  so  struck  with  terror 
that  they  refused  to  proceed,  and  it  was  two  days  before 
the  Mohawks  received  intelligence  of  the  disaster.  The 
warriors  of  the  first  and  second  Castles  hastened  to  obey 
the  summons,  and  in  twenty-two  hours  they  had  joined 
the  troops  from  Albany  at  Schenectady.  In  the  meantime 
Wessels,  the  Recorder  of  Albany,  and  some  others  had 
been  sent  to  the  latter  place  to  hasten  the  pursuit,  and 
there  they  discovered  the  full  extent  of  the  peril  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  by  this  attack,  and  the  imminent 
danger  ot^  the  defection  of  their  Indian  allies.  They  saw 
also,  the  miserable  condition  into  which  the  factions  of 
the  Province  had  brought  them,  and  the  still  further  mise- 
ries to  which  they  were  exposed.  With  the  frank  bold- 
ness of  their  race,  the  Mohawk  chiefs  pointed  out  the 
blood-stained  ruins  of  Schenectady,  and  declared  to  the 
officers  that  those  were  but  the  beginning  of  their  trou- 
bles, if  immediate  steps  were  not  taken  to  prevent  them. 
They  recalled  the  boasts  which  they  had  heard  of  the 
greatness  of  the  English  King  and  nation,  and  exclaimed 
that  "  now  was  the  time  to  show  it."     "But  hitherto," 
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said  they,  "  we  see  the  French  arc  the  soldiers,"  "  they  arc 
victorious  wherever  they  go."  "  We  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernor with  men  is  come,  of  whom  you  have  often  told  us, 
You  told  us,  also,  that  the  King  of  the  English  was  so  po- 
tent that  he  blocked  up  the  French  havens  :  yet  the  French 
Governor  is  come,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  yours."*  How- 
ever, sixty  warriors  of  the  first  and  second  Castles,  with 
twenty-five  River  Indians,  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  a 
hundred  of  the  third  Castle  came  down  the  next  day  and 
followed  them  towards  Lake  Champlain.f 

In  the  meantime  the  French  commanders,  having  col- 
lected their  prisoners  and  booty,  among  which  were  fifty 
good  horses,  began  their  retreat  the  next  day  at  noon, 
Rearing  with  them  their  wounded  comrade,  having  lost  but 
two  men  in  the  assault.  Not  less  dismal  was  the  pros- 
pect before  them  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition. 
Their  route  lay  through  the  same  dreary  wilderness,  and 
they  had  the  additional  disadvantages  of  being  encum- 
bered with  their  booty  and  prisoners,  and  of  having  arous- 
ed an  active  and  vindictive  enemy.  The  delay,  however, 
of  the  Mohawk  messengers  facilitated  their  retreat,  as  no 
pursuit  was  attempted  till  the  arrival  of  the  warriors.  At 
length,  after  some  days'  journey,  their  provisions  gave  out, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  kill  several  of  the  horses  for  food, 
while  D'lberville  and  Du  Chesne,  with  two  Indians  on 
snow-shoes,-  were  sent  before  to  Montreal  to  cause  provis- 
ions to  be  forwarded.  No  enemy  having  made  his  ap- 
pearance, at  the  distance  of  sixty  leagues  from  Schenec- 
tady, the   savages  requested   permission   to  hunt,  which 

*  Schuyler's  Letter  to  Connecticut  shows  the  fear  which  was  entertained  of 
the  defection  of  the  Indian  allies  from  the  successes  of  the  French.  "  The  In- 
dians speak  well,"  says  he,  "  yet  we  are  satisfyed  by  all  their  actions  that  they 
will  side  wy.h  the  strongest,  and  the  Indians  that  are  among  the  French  are  all 
of  our  Indian  relation?,  so  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  they  will  destroy  one 
another." 

t  MS.  Letter  of  Maj.  Schuyler.  Letter  of  Livingston  to  Sir  Edmond  Andros. 
Letter  of  Van  Cortland  to  same.  "Lond.  Doc."  1,  193. 
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was  granted,  although  the  French  were  so  exhausted  that 
they  could  not  accompany  them.  The  soldiers  now  be- 
gan to  struggle,  and  some  who  were  very  much  fatigued, 
and  were  unable  to  keep  Up  with  the  main  body,  wander- 
ed from  the  road,  being  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
the  eighty  friendly  Indians  in  their  rear.  In  spite  of  their 
protection,  hor/ever,  this  party  was  found  by  our  Indians 
at  the  same  fire  from  which  the  main  body  had  moved  in 
the  morning,  and  made  prisoners  to  the  number  of  ten. 
The  next  day,  when  they  were  quite  near  to  Montreal, 
forty  men  straggled  from  the  army,  and  were  attacked  by 
the  pursuers,  and  some  of  them  killed  and  some  made 
prisoners.  In  the  pursuit  fifteen  were  made  prisoners, 
and  the  French  commanders  reached  Montreal  with  their 
force  reduced  to  fifty  or  sixty  men.* 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  memorable  expedition  and 
massacre,  remarkable  for  the  courage,  perseverance,  and 
patient  endurance,  with  which  it  was  carried  on  through 
the  greatest  and  most  frightful  difficulties,  and  for  the 
strange  mingling  of  barbarity  and  generosity  which  its 
commanders  exhibited,  it  affords  a  striking  lesson  of  the 
triumph  of  discipline  against  insubordination,  and  of  cool 
and  calculating  prudence ''against  conceited  and  pre- 
sumptuous confidence.  Disastrous  as  it  was  considered 
at  the  time,  and  great  as  was  the  danger  which  the  writ- 
ings of  the  day  show  that  it  brought  upon  the  English 
colonies,  in  the  end  it  conferred  upon  them  the  most  sig- 
nal benefits.  It  taught  them  the  quality  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  they  were  contending,  as  they  had  never  been 
taught  before,  and  it  led  to  the  most  energetic  measures 
for  protection.  The  most  terrible  devastation  and  r^ssa- 
cre  whieh  the  French  and  Indians  had  committed  among 
our  settlements — it  led  to  a  community  of  feelimr  and  ex- 
ertion  among  the   different  colonies  of  the  North,  which 


*  M.  de  Monseignafc     Examination  of  three  French  prisoners.  Livingston  to 
AnJros. 
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was  never  dissolved.     Within  six  days  after  the  massa- 
cre, the  convention  of  Albany,  through  Schuyler,  Wessels, 
and  Van  Rensselaer,   forwarded  a  minute  account  of  the 
disaster  to  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Virginia,  portraying  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, expressing  their  fear  of  losing  the   alliance  of  the 
Five  Nations,  arid  intreating  their   assistance.*     Robert 
Livingston  was  despatched  as  a  Commissioner  to  the  first 
two  cr>lonies  to  negotiate  for  aids  in  men  and  money,  and 
the  fort  at  Albany  having  been  given  up  to  Milborne,  Leis- 
ler's  lieutenant,  the  dissensions   in  the  Province  ceased. 
It  was   beneficial   in  another  point  of  view — as  showing 
the  true  devotion  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  colonies.     With 
touching  words  did  the}r  express  their  grief  at  the  catas- 
trophe, inculcating  noble  lessons  of  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion.    On  the  25th  of  February,  a  Council  was   held  in 
the  City  Hall  at  Albany,  at  which  were  present  the  May- 
or and  civil  and  military  officers,  and  the  Sachems  of  the 
three  Mohawk  castles.     "  Brethren,"  said  the}',  "  we  la- 
ment and  condole  the  death  of  so  many  of  our  brethren 
so  basely  murdered  at  Schenectad\r.     We  cannot  account 
it  a  great  victory,  for  it  was  done  so  treacherously.    *  *  * 
We  are  come  here  with- tears  in  our  eyes  to  bemoan  the 
murder  committed  by  the  perfidious  French  at  Schenec- 
tady.    Great  is  the  mischief  that  has   befallen  us — it  is 
come  from' the  Heavens  upon  us.     We  have  been  taught 
by  our  forefathers,  when  any  sad  accident  doth  befal  any 
of  the  covenant,  to  go  with    all  convenient  speed  to  be- 
moan their  death.     *  *  *     Wre  come  to  the  house  where 
we  usually  do  renew  the  covenant,  which  house  we  find 
defiled    with  blood.     *  *  *     Brethren,  do  not  be  discour- 
aged— we    are    strong  enough — the  whole   'house'   have 
their  eyes  upon  you,  and  they  only  stay  your  motion,  and 
will  be  ready  to  do  whatever  shall  be   resolved  upon  by 


*  MS.  Letter  o{  Conv.  of  Albany. 
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our  brethren;  our  covenant  is  a  firm  covenant,  it  is  a  silver 
chain,  and  cannot  be  broken.  *  *  *  Brethren,  be  con- 
tent, look  up  to  the  Heavens — from  thence  the  judgment 
is  come  now  upon  us — be  not  discouraged — the  same 
Hand  that  has  chastised  can  heal  us.  The  sun,  which 
has  now  been  cloudy,  and  sent  us  this  disaster,  will  shine 
again,  and  with  its  pleasant  beam  will  comfort  us."*  Nor 
were  these  sympathising  words  and  christian  sentiments 
mere  professions,  for  the  Five  Nations  continued,  till  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  the  bulwark  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  English  settlements  in  the  Middle  States 
against  the  assaults  of  the  French. 


.  *  "Propositions  made  by  the  Sachimes  of  y°  three  Maquase  Castles  to  y*  ■ 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  ofye  citty  of  Albany  and  military  officers  of 
y*  said  citty  and  county  in  ye  Citty  Hall,  y«  25th  day  of  Feb'y,  1669—90."  MS. 


Note.  The  rescue  of  the  surviving  prisoners,  on  the  morning  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Schenectady,  by  Captain  Glen,  forms  the  subject  of  an  admirable  Historical 
Picture,  by  Matteson. 
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Notices  of  some  antique  Earthen  Vessels  found  in 
the  low  Tumult  of  Florida,  and  in  the  caves  and 

BURIAL     PLACES      OF     THE     GROUP     OF    INDIAN     TrIEES, 

north  of  those  latitudes.     Read  at  the  monthly 

MEETING     OF     THE     New    YORK    HISTORICAL     SOCIETY, 

June,  184G.    By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 

It  is  known  that,  prior  to  1492,  the  aborigines  of  this 
continent,  used  vessels  of  clay  in  cooking  such  articles  of 
their  food  as  required  boiling.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever, to  prove  that  metal,  of  any  kind,  had  been  employ- 
ed for  this  purpose,  in  either  North  or  South  America,  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  Peruvians  and  Aztecks  had  a 
method  of  hardening  native  copper,  in  the  form  of  chisels 
and  other  tools,  but  this  metal  had  never  been  rolled  into 
sheets,  so  as  to  form  culinary  vessels  ;  nor  had  even  this  art 
of  hardening  copper  extended  to  the  Mississippians  and  the 
Atlantic,  or  Lake  tribes.  Pottery,  and  pottery  alone,  ap- 
peared tj  be  the  article  relied  on.  Wherever  the  sites  of 
their  ancient  residence  are  examined,  we  find  fragments 
of  it.  Entire  vessels  of  this  material  are  frequently  dis- 
covered in  their  tombs,  mounds  and  teocalli.  The  highest 
form  of  this  art,  on  the  continent,  existed,  as  is  well 
known,  among  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  the  south, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  excelled  the  other  tribes  in  agri- 
culture, architecture,  and  their  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
In  proportion  as  we  recede  from  those  centres  of  incipi- 
ent art,  the  character  of  the  native  pottery  becomes  coarse 
and  rude  ;  and  this  fact  also  renders  it  probable,  that  the 
state  of  civilization  at  those  points,  was  the  development 
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of  a  pre-existing  ruder  art,  which  the  other  tribes  had  also 
possessed  ;  for  it  did  not  diffuse  itself  among  those  ruder 
tribes,  as  it  would  have  done,  had  they  derived  the  first 
knowledge  of  it  from  these  centres  ;  but  it  left  them,  as 
they  originally  were,  in  the  possession  of  the  hunter  or 
nomadic  branch  of  it.  They  still  made  the  simple  earth 
kettle  out  of  coarsely  tempered  clay.  In  other  words,  the 
migration,  at  early  periods,  and  prior  to  the  Aztec  period, 
appears  to  have  been  to  those  centres  of  civilization,  and 
not  from  them,  as  it  afterwards  was,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  Mexican  terra  eotta  and  semi-vitrified  pottery  can  be 
traced  north,  at  subsequent  periods,  (that  is,  subsequent 
to  the  centralization  of  the  Indian  power  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico,)  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  our  northern  tribes 
had  a  local  southern  origin.  This  idea  accords  with  the 
theory  which  is  most  reasonable,  that  this  type  of  civiliza- 
tion was  a  native  develooment,  and  not  of  foreign  origin. 
Some  of  the  vessels  from  South  America,  as  those  ol 
Peru,  figured  by  C.  T.  Falbe,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
^Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  herewith  shown,  [Copen- 
hagen, 1S43,]  evince  much  skill  in  their  composition,  and 
no  little  s3Tmmetry  and  beauty  in  their  form  and  ornament. 
But  there  was  no  tribe  in  all  the  central  latitudes  of  the 
continent,  so  destitute  and  degraded  in  point  of  art,  as  not 
to  have  some  form  of  the  article,  however  rude.  The}r 
all  made  the  globular akeekt  or  sand  bath  kettle,  and  some 
of  them,  vases.  This  remark  applies,  certainly,  in  North 
America,  to  all  the  tribes  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
along  the  north  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
northwest  from  this  point  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  continental 
summit,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
down  that  broad  valley  to  the  gulf.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
surest  tests  of  tlie  existence  of  an  ancient  town  or  village, 
in  the  great  area  denoted,  is  the  finding  of  vessels  or 
broken  pieces  of  pottery  in  the  soil.  To  knead  a  lump  ol 
clay  and  temper  it  with  sand,  or  some  silicioqs  or  felds- 
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patrique  material,  and  to  dry  it  in  the  sun,  or  bake  it  by 
beat,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest 
arts  among  men.  We  may  regard  it  as  one  of  the  prima- 
ry arts  of  the  'western,  as  it  confessedly  was  of  the  eastern 
continent ,  and  its  remains  constitute  at  this  day,  one  of 
the  peculiar  branches  of  testimony,,  though  not  the  strong- 
est testimony,  by  which  the  early  races  of  the  old  and 
new  world  are  to  be  compared. 

In  taking  up  for  examination,  by  order  of  the  Society, 
the  specimens  of  aboriginal  potteiy,  deposited  in  our  cabi- 
net, it  is  not  proposed  to  make  a  very  extended  application 
of  the  facts.  They  are  as  yet,  too  few  and  scattered. 
The  subject  has  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  our 
means  of  examination  are  still  too  limited.  It  is  believed, 
that  the  intentions  of  the  Society,  will  be  best  fulfilled  at 
this  time,  by  some  notices  of  the  particular  articles  on  our 
table  or  shelves,  which  appear  to  denote  a  difference  in 
the  art  itself,  as  practised  among  different  members  of  the 
well  known  generic  families  of  the  race,  who  were  at  the 
era  of  discovery  and  settlement,  located  north  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  principal  articles  to  which  your  attention  is  invited, 
were  brought  to  the  society,  by  Mr.  James  R.  Hitchcock, 
from  Florida,  who  obtained  them  from  the  small,  antique 
mounds  bordering  the  Mexican  gulf,  in  that  state. 

They  consist  of  pieces  of  broken  jars,  kettles,  stewpans 
and  a  kind  of  antique  porringers,  all  designed,  apparently, 
for  use  in  the  domestic  economy,  and  exhibiting  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  skill  and  art,  in  their  construction. 
Some  of  the  vessels  are  nearly  entire,  and  deficient  only 
in  having  an  orifice  broken  into  them.  This  orifice  seems 
to  have  been  broken  in  at  the  time  of  their  deposit  in  the 
mound,  manifestly,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  out,  and 
thus  to  ensure  their  safety  in  the  small,  circular  mounds 
or  barrows  from  which  the}'  were  raised.  Of  others,  the 
fragments  enable  us  to  determine  their  size  and  shapes. 
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All  are  ornamented  with  figures  of  various  kinds.  Most 
of  them  were  obtained,  in  March,  1841,  from  one  of  the 
minor  species  of  mounds  on  the  Appalachicola  hay.  Such 
mounds  are  numerous  in  that  vicinity,  and  apparently  of 
great  antiquity.  They  exist  on  the  margins  of  streams; 
in  the  open,  pine  barrens,  and  also  in  the  dense,  impene- 
trable hammocks,  leading  to  the  idea,  that  the  country 
was  generally  inhabited  by  tribes,  who  had  fixed  habita- 
tions, and  were  in  the  habit  of  making  this  species  of 
ware.  Such  were  indeed  the  people  represented  by  the 
narrators  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  to  be  found  here 
in  1539. 

The  antiquity  of  these  mounds  is  inferred  from  the 
growth  of  the  live  oak,  on  their  summits,  some  of  the  trees 
of  this  species  being  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  On  one  of 
these  mounds  Mr.  Hitchcock  observed  a  tree  of  this  spe- 
cies, hollow  at  the  base,  which  was  sufficiently  capacious 
to  hold  five  or  six  persons.  The  slow  growth  of  this  tree 
would  hardly  justify  us,  in  assigning  for  the  largest  of 
these  species,  a  period  of  less  than  six  hundred  or  seven 
hundred  years  from  the  time  of  the  interments.  This 
would  indicate  the  12th  century  as  the  period  when  this 
art  of  pottery  flourished — a  period,  it  may  be  observed, 
which  corresponds  very  well,  but  is  a  little  prior,  perhaps, 
to  the  mound  period  of  the  Ohio  valley  generally. 

These  Florida  mounds  are  neither  gigantic,  like  those 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  nor  in  the  teocalli  style,  like 
those  of  Mexico*  They  are  generally  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  height. 
Thcj  appear  to  have  been,  not  places  of  worship,  but  of 
burial,  as  is  every  where  proved  by  the  human  bones 
found  along  with  the  antique  pottery.  They  are  construct- 
ed of  the  rich  black  soil,  or  sands  of  the  river's  bank,  or 
plains;  and  as  many  of  these  plains  were  subject  to  peri- 
odical inundation,  they  originated  perhaps,  in  no  other 
motive    than   to    preserve    the  localities   of   their   burial 
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grounds,  and  a  simple  desire  to  prevent  the  bones  of  their 

relatives  from  being  washed  away,  and  carried   into  the 
golf. 

Similar  mounds  exist  on  the  St  John's  and  the  Ochla- 
waha.  In  one  of  these,  the  skeleton  of  a  very  large  per- 
son was  found  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  a  skull  of 
great  lateral  expansion.  Around  it  were  the  bones  of 
others,  all  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  another  mound  two 
layers  of  skeletons  were  found,  with  their  heads  inclined 
to  the  centre — the  heads  being  raised,  and  the  feet  forming 
the  extremities  of  radii.  These  facts  are  derived  from  Mr. 
Rood. 

The  cavities  of  the  skulls  presented  by  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
were  filled  with  sand,  and  were  all  supposed  to  have  been 
interred  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  bones  were  so  com- 
pletely saturated  with  moisture,  that  it  required  the  utmost 
care  to  raise  them.  After  exposure  to  the  sun  and  light, 
they  acquired  the  hardness  that  they  now  present.  All 
the  mounds  examined  by  this  gentleman  were  circular, 
and  orbicular,  with  trenches,  but  these  trenches  were  too 
shallow  to  admit  the  supposition  that  they  were  ever  de- 
signed as  works  of  defence.  They  arose  simply  from  the 
excavations  of  earth  necessary  to  cover  the  bones.  In  one 
of  the  barrows  on  the  Appalachicola  river  he  found  a  bit 
of  metal,  supposed  to  be  brass,  but  without  any  orifice  or 
inscriptive  marks:  also,  a  piece  of  galena.  There  was 
also  found  in  one  of  the  mounds,  a  clay  pipe,  of  which  a 
drawing  is  submitted.  Fig.  14.  Some  charred  tobacco 
adhered  in  the  bowl  of  this  pipe. 

In  some  of  the  mounds  mentioned,  all  vestiges  of  bones 
whatever  had  disappeared — even  the  pottery  had  gone  to 
decay,  except  some  small  fragments.  Others,  disclosed 
large  quantities  of  the  shell  of  the  conch,  oyster  and 
clam — the  latter  of  a  very  large  species,  and  such  as  is 
not  now  to  be  obtained  on  the  coast.  These  are  locally 
called  Feasting  Mounds.  They  are  not,  otherwise,  clear- 
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ly  distinguishable  from  the  Barrows,  or  Sepulchral 
Mounds,  since  bones  and  vessels  of  pottery,  are  alike  dis- 
closed by  both  kinds  of  tumuli.  As  a  general  remark, 
the  skeletons  appear  to  have  been  arranged  in  radiating 
circles  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  feet  outwards,  and 
heads  a  little  elevated,  and  the  vessels  placed  beside 
them.  Man,  in  ail  ages,  has  been  averse  to  placing  his 
dead  in  positions,  where  the  body  is  in  low  or  damp  places, 
particularly  where  exposed  to  immersion  in  water.  Hence, 
the  custom  of  first  burying  on  hills,  and  afterwards,  when 
men  began  to  occupy  low  diluvial  places,  the  origin  of 
mounds  and  pyramids.  This  idea,  wherever  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America  came  from,  is  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the  character  of  the  mounds  and  sepulchral  monuments 
of  North  America. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences,  in  favor  of  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  art,  among  the  ancient  Floridians,  is  to  be 
deduced  from  the  discovery  of  a  potter's  wheel,  and  other 
vestiges  of  a  pottery,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  as  hav- 
ing been  made  near  the  banks  of  Flint  river,  in  Georgia, 
some  years  ago.  This  remarkable  fact  is  stated  by  him, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  herewith  submitted.  These  ves- 
tiges were  found  in  digging  ajwell,  several  feet  below  the 
surface.  There  were  present  in  the  excavation,  several 
vessels  of  pottery,  in  a  perfect  state.  What  is  very  re- 
marks ble,  is  the  fact  stated,  that  there  was  found  in  this 
Georgian  excavation,  an  unfinished  vessel  on  the  wheel, 
as  if  the  catastrophe,  by  which  the  labor  was  interrupted, 
had  been  sudden  and  instantaneous  ! 

In  scanning  the  specimens  of  pottery  from  Florida,  I 
have  looked  very  carefully  for  the  striae  of  the  potter's 
wheel,  such  as  are  produced  by  its  centrifugal  motion  on 
the  plastic  clay,  but  without  satisfying  myself  of  any  such 
evidence.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  some  of  the 
vessels  could  have  been  made  to  rise  on  tho  wheel  and  as- 
sume their  present  shapes,  and  nearly  uniform  thickness, 
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without  the  use  of  this   very  ancient  and  simple  instru- 
ment.    The  ware  itself,  is  such  an  ordinary  mixture  of 
silex,  with  aluminc,  colored    incidentally  by  die  peroxide 
of  iron,  as  we  see  in  the  ancient  coarse   Etruscan  vases, 
and  in  tolerably  good  specimens  of  the  common  unglazed 
red  pottery.     It  is  quite  superior  to  the  akccJcs,  or  clay  pots 
and  vessel.,,  in  use  by  our  northern  tribes,  on  the  discove- 
ry of  the  country.     Still  it  is  a  question  of  moment,  wheth- 
er the  Florida  pottery  had  been  baked  in  a  potter's  oven, 
prior  to  use.     Its  full  red  color,  in  many  pieces  of  the  ware 
actually  examined,  favors  the  idea  of  such  a  process,  as 
it  is  known  that  the  oxides  of  iron  existing  in   common 
clay,  require  an  intense,  or  very  considerable  and  contin- 
ued heat,  to  impart  their  color.       If  such  a  heat  was  ap- 
plied to  this  ware  from  the  Appalachicola,  it  is  certain 
that  the  process  was  badly  done,  as  the  burning  was  not 
carried,  in  any  instance  examined,  quite  to  the  centre  of 
the  wares  where  a  dark  line  denotes  the  defect.    In  some 
of  the  pieces,  the  color  is  umber  or  brown.     In  a  single 
piece,  it  is  black,  denoting  that  no  fire  whatever  has  been 
applied  to  this  specimen.     It  is  made  from  a  clay  having 
fine  particles  of  mica,  and  tempered  with  a  silicious  ma- 
terial, in  a  state   of  considerable   fineness.     Some    frag- 
ments are  in  the  condition  of  a  baked  black  marl.     Arti- 
cles designed  for  coarser  purposes,  are  made  from  an  ar- 
gillaceous earthy  mixture,  in  which  there  are  gross  particles 
of  common  quartz.      These,  from  their  abraded   look,  are 
such  as   would   probably  be    gathered  on  a   sea   beach. 
There  appears,  among  the  fragments,  no  vase  proper. 

One  of  the  vessels  exhibits  the  union  of  a  kind  of  por- 
ringer and  a  funnel.  The  purpose  of  the  funnel  is 
effected  by  a  hollow,  forked  handle,  through  which  we 
may  supp  >se  the  prepared  liquid  could  be  poured  into 
small  vessels  without  liability  to  spill  it.  ■  This  care  in  its 
construction,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  vessel  may  have 
been   used    to  prepare    a  precious   drink  at  leasts,   or  a 
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liquid  supposed  to  impart  courage  to  warriors — such  as 
the  noted  black  drink  of  the  Muscoges.  At  any  rate,  the 
shape  of  this  antique  vessel  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  pecu- 
liar, and  has  nothing  analogous  in  the  recovered  remains 
of  Herculaneura.  Pompeii,  or  any  less  celebrated  sources 
of  antique  earthernware.  A  drawing  of  this  vessel  is 
exhibited.     Fis*  15. 

Such  are  the  articles  from  Florida,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  this  paper  is  particularly  directed.  They  have 
one  characteristic  which  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 
It  is  the  style  of  the  ornaments  upon  their  exterior,  in  the 
shape  of  fillets,  circles,  half  circles,  dots,  parallels,  slashed, 
upright  and  waving  lines,  and  other  geometrical  figures. 
These  will  be  best  understood  by  the  accompanying 
drawings,  numbered  from  one  to  thirteen,  which  are  taken 
from  the  fragments,  and  exhibit,  it  is  believed,  all  that  is 
characteristic  in  this  respect. 

Geometrical  figures  and  ornaments  must  be  confessed 
to  supply  a  means  of  the  comparison  of  the  knowledge 
and  ideas  amongst  nations,  civilized  or  uncivilized. 

Some  of  the  curved  figures  cannot  fail  to  recal  similar 
combinations  on  ancient  Etruscan  and  some  other  early 
forms  of  earthenware.  This  trait  is  plainly  observable 
in  the  chain  border,  Fig.  1,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
combination  of  the  letter  S,  elongated  and  arranged  hori- 
zontally. The  dots  of  the.  field,  containing  this  device, 
afford  a  good  although  very  simple  relief.  In  Floy.  7 
and  10,  a  waved  fillet  occupies  the  same  species  of 
ground.  Fig*  2,  is  a  plain  border  slashed  diagonally, 
with  a  dotted  stripe. 

These  -devices  may  be  regarded  as  derivative  from 
architectural  ornaments;  an  idea  which  is  still  more  ma- 
nifest, perhaps,  in  numbers  four  and  six.  Number  four, 
consists  of  three  parallel  lines,  returned  at  fixed  intervals, 
producing  a  half  circle  of  three  concentric  lines.  Number 
six,  consists  of   an  exact   semicircle   of   five   concentric 
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lines  separated  at  regular  distances  by  five  parallel  lines. 
The  relation  in  the  one  case,  of  three  parallels  to  three  curves, 

and  in  the  other,  of  Jive  parallels  to  five  curves,  is  the  trait 
which,  in  each  border, 'gives  it  completeness  and  demon- 
strates design.  ■    - 

In  number  three,  this  resemblance  to  forms  early  deve- 
loped in  the  other  hemisphere  ceases;  or  rather,  while  the 
system  of  right  lines  and  curves  is  still  apparent,  the  com- 
bination reminds  one  rather  of  the  curious  principles  o^ 
native  architecture,  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
monumental  ruins  of  Yucatan.*  This  border,  if  its  char- 
acter has  been  rightly  apprehended,  is  a  combination  of 
the  lines  of  rigid  pillars,  and  semi  circles,  placed  convex  to 
convex,  and  ornamented  in  the  dot-style  of  1,  2,  7,  9,  10, 
This  feature  of  the  dot,  is  indeed,  it  may  be  said,-  the 
character  one  of  these  borders,  or  at  least  that  feature 
which  denotes  their  identity  of  origin. 

So  far  the  devices  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  ar- 
tificial objects  ;  but  there  are  also,  a  few  traits,  derived 
from  the  natural  history  of  the  countiy.  Such  are,  in  most 
cases,  in  the  fragments  of  the  pottery  examined,  the  ears  of 
the  cooking  vessels,  or  those  appendages  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  rim,  which  are  provided  with  orifices  to  insert  a 
thong  or  bale,  by  which  these  vessels,  might  be  suspended 
over  a  lire.  In  figures  11,  12  and  J  3,  copied  from  frag- 
ments of  separate  vessels,  the  heads  and  beaks  of  a  duck, 
a  gull  and  an  owl,  are  respectively  represented.  It  may 
perhaps  also  be  thought,  that  the  crowning  ornament,  in 
border  number  five  represents  two  plumes,  or  two  separate 
feathers. 

In  Fig*  ±K  there  is  a  combination  of  segments  of  circles, 
with  ellipses,  and  right  angled  lines,  inaccurately  drawn. 
It  is  a  drawing  which  exhibits  a  fixed  theory,  without  much 
manual  art.     It  is  the  rudest  fiirure  observed.     Yet  there 


*  See   Stephens. 
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is  in  it,  ft  character  which  if e notes  it  to  be  sui  generis. 
It  is  the  homogeneous  style  of  dotted  ground  work. 

The  particular  type  of  the  design  of  number  eight  is  more 
problematical,  than  any  of  the  series.  This  border  would 
seem  to  represent  plates  of  mail — or,  what  is  nearer  at 
hand,  and  therefore  more  probable,  the  cones  of  the  pine 
tree.  Each  semi-circle  encloses  six  of  the  scales,  or  woody 
seed  vessels  of  the  cone.  To  others  this  may  seem  to  re- 
present a  bunch  of  grapes. 

So  much  evidence  of  art  in  the  combination  of  figures 
to  produce  agreeable  results,  would  appear  to  betoken 
no  little  advance  in  the  tribes,  or  people,  who  erected  the 
barrows,  feasting  mounds  and  sepulchral  monuments,  from 
which  these  antique  vessels  were  taken.  The  art  of  adjust- 
ing proportions  is  one  of  the  clearest  tokens  which  a  people 
can  give  of  the  laws  of  design.  There  is  nothing,  in  truth, 
more  characteristic  of  rhe  low  state  of  art  amongst  the 
North  American  tribes,  including  the  highest  efforts  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the  want  of  this  principle.  It 
seems  difficult,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  Azteek  head, 
could  ever  have  had  its  exact  prototype  among  the  "  sons 
of  men,"  and  with  every  allowance  for  craniological  pe- 
culiarities, it  is  more  consonant  to  reason  and  observation, 
to  account  for  its  excessive  acuteness  on  the  theory  of 
bad  drawing. 

That  pottery  was  a  fixed  art,  and  the  business  of  a 
particular  class  of  society,  amongst  the  ancient  Floridian 
and  other  American  tribes,  is  thought  to  be  evident,  from 
the  preceding  facts.  No  mere  hunter  or  warrior  could 
drop  his  bow  and  arrow,  or  war  club,  at  any  time,  and 
set  to  work  to  fabricate  such  vessels.  The  art  of  adjusting 
the  mixture  of  alumine  and  silex,  so  as  to  counteract  exces- 
sive shrinkage,  and  enable  the  ware  to  sustain  the  appli- 
cation of  sudden  heating  and  cooling,  is  one  that  requires 
skill  and  practice.  Still  more  is  the  manipulation,  or 
handicraft  of  the  potter,  one  that  demands  continued  prac- 
tice. A  hunter  and  a  warrior  is,  it  is  true,  expected  to 
12 
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make  his  arms  and  implements,  yet  there  was  one  branch 
of  the  requirement,  which  demanded  too  much  skill  and 
mechanical  dexterity,  for  the  generality  of  our  tribes  to 
succeed  in.  It  was  the  chipping  of  flint  and  hornstone 
for  darts,  and  spear  and  arrow  heads.  There  was  accord- 
ing to  Chippewa  tradition  a  particular  class  of  men, 
among  our  northern  tribes,  before  the  introduction  of  fire 
arms,  who  were  called  makers  of  arrow  heads.*  They 
selected  proper  stones  and  devoted  themselves  to  this  art, 
and  took,  in  exchange  from  the  warriors  for  their  flint  heads, 
the  skins  and  flesh  of  animals.  This  is  related  by  the 
Algonquins.  The  Iroquois  affirm  that  pottery,  was  the 
art  of  the  women.! 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  the  drawings,  above  allu- 
ded to,  it  is  the  theory  of  the  designs  that  appears  to  be  en- 
titled to  particular  notice.  The  execution  is  such  as  re- 
sembles the  efforts  of  clumsy  artists  to  copy  good  designs. 
And  we  are  at  liberty,  in  examining  them,  to  suppose  that 
they  denote  ancient  forms  of  taste  and  beauty,  lingering  in 
the  minds  of  a  people,  after  they  had  partially  retrograded 
into  barbarism.  Or  are  we  yet  in  a  position  to  reverse 
this  theory,  and  say  that  Asia  derived  its  population  from 
America,  and  here  are  the  .original  vestiges  of  the  potter's 
art? 

That  the  quality  of  the  Florida  pottery  itself  was  quite 
superior,  both  in  composition  and  manufacture,  as  well  as 
ornament,  to  the  common  akick  or  Indian  pot,  and  onagun, 
or  dish  of  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Tribes,  is  strikingly 
shown  bv  a  large  and  entire  specimen  of  the  black  earth- 
kettle  of  the  Algonquins  which  I  presented  to  the  Society 
at  one  of  its  meetings  last  year,  and  which  is  now  deposi- 
ted on  its  shelves.  See  Fig*  16.  This  ancient  relic  of 
the  earthenware  of  the  hunter  period,  as  it  existed  imme- 
diately^ and  L'forethe  discovery,  was  obtained,  many  years 
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ago,  from  a  cave  in  an  island  of  the  straits  of  St.  Mary's, 
Michigan.  It  was  then  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  crack, 
but  was  easily  bound  together  by  fine  wire,  and  placed  on 
a  metallic  tripod,  which  restored  it  in  shape  and  size,  and 
permitted  it  to  be  examined.  Some  allowances  for  the  rava- 
ges of  time  and  accident  must  be  made,  in  examining 
this  curious  vessel  of  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  Algon- 
quin race  ;  but,  after  making'these,  nothing  can  exhibit  a 
rujler  condition  of  the  potter's  ait.  It  is  a  coarse  com- 
pound of  aluminous  earth  and  pounded  fragments  of  sili- 
cious  stone  and  feldspar,  without  any  baking,  prior  to  use. 
It  was  evidently  used,  as  a  retort  in  a  sand  bath.  Having 
no  legs,  by  which  a  fire  could  be  kindled  under  it,  the 
fire  was  evidently  built  around  it,  the  kettle  itself  rest- 
ing on  a  bed  of  earth  or  ashes.  By  inspecting  the  interior, 
the  carbonaceous  and  hardened  remain  of  liquid  food, 
probably  boiled  maize,  will  be  noticed.  This  vessel  is 
supposed  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
years  old. 

We  thus  have,  in  juxtaposition,  the  pottery  of  Florida 
and  of  the  outlet  of  lake  Superior — positions  separated  by 
sixteen  degrees  of  latitude.  They  present  two  conditions 
of  the  art,  which  are  widely  diilerent.  If  both  the  speci- 
mens before  us  were  executed  by  the  red  race,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  those  inhabiting  the  Florida  coast, 
were  very  superior,  as  potters,  to  our  northern  hunters. 
It  may  be  too  early  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  to  say  more ;  and  it  is  best,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  a  topic  which  is  quite  new  with  us,  to  leave  the 
facts  presented  to  make  their  own  impression. 

But  a  single  remark  will  be  added  in  reference  to  the 
general  question  of  these  vestiges  of  ancient  art  in  Florida. 
It  is  the  tradition  of  the  Shawanoes,  which  was  recorded 
twenty-live  years  ago,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  p.  273,  that 
Florida  was  anciently  inhabited  by  white  men.  The 
Shawnees,  a  name  which  in  the  translation  means  South- 
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EKNEK3,  alflrm  that  they  formerly  lived  in  Florida,  that 
they  bad  crossed  a  sea  or  large  water  to  reach  it,  and  that 
their  ancestors  found  vestiges  of  art?,  such  as  were  not 
common  to  the  red  men.  These  ancient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  had  the  use  of  iron  tools.  Stumps  of  trees 
cut  off  with  such  tools  they  affirm  were  found  by  them, 
covered  with  soil,  together  with  other  indications  of  civi- 
lization. Was  the  potter's  wheel,  before  spoken  of  as 
found  in  Georgia,  also  one  of  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
civilization  ?  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  gold  diggers 
in  Davidson  county,  North  Carolina,  in  excavating  the 
gold  debris  of  a  valley,  disinterred  the  remains  of  a  rude 
house,  in  which  was  found  a  stone,  excavated  in  its  top, 
with  a  stone  pestle  lying  therein,  such  as  is  used,  at  this 
day,  by  the  native  Mexicans,  in"  making  tortillas.  Is  this 
also  to  be  regarded,  as  part  and  parcel  of  this  ancient 
North  American  civilization  ?  Or  is  it  a  separate  type, 
anterior  to  the  going  of  the  Aztecks  to  Mexico  ? 

In  1S43,  a  vase  of  pottery  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gallatin  from 
one  of  the  larger  mounds  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It 
has  been  but  cursorily  examined ;  but  is  of  the  dark, 
compact,  unburned  ware,  which  holds  a  middle  rank, 
between  the  coarse  akeek  and  the  first  Florida  vessels. 
It  is  about  eight  inches  high.  Very  similar  to  this  in  size, 
shape  and  material,  is  a  vase  sent  to  the  N.  Y.  Historical 
Society  from  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  by  Mr.  William 
H.  C.  Hosmer,  of  Avon,  and  now  in  our  cases.  Of  the 
very  interesting  Azteck  vases  and  idols  brought  from  Yu- 
catan, b}' Mr.  Norman,  and  presented  to  the  Society, 
drawings  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Bartlett ;  but  the 
subject  of  these  works  of  art,  is  one  which  belongs  rather 
to  the  consideration  of  the  confessedly  semi-civilized  tribes 
of  that  quarter  ;  and  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent 
paper. 
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Observations  tending  to  show  that  the  Grand  Turk 
Island,  and  not  San  Salvador,  was  the  first  spot 
on  which  Columbus  landed  in  the  New  World. 
Read  October  6th,  184G,  by  George  Gibbs,  of 
Turk's  Island.* 

Having  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  Grand 
Turk,  one  of  the  Turk's  Islands,  the  most  eastern  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  was  the  first  spot  on  which  Columbus 
landed  in  the  new  world,  and  not  San  Salvador  or  Cat 
Island,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  I  was  enabled 
during  a  visit  to  Europe,  to  procure  while  at  Paris,  a  copy 
of  the  original  Journal  of  Columbus,  published  for  the 
first  time  in  1S25,  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  Mr.  Nava- 
rette,  Hydrographer  to  Charles  IV.,  of  Spain,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 

The  work  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  Archives  of 
Spain,  where  it  had  lain  hidden  for  centuries.  I  have 
not  seen  an  English  translation  of  it,  but  you  will  perceive 
that  it  has  been  freely  used  by  historians,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Washington  Irving.  It  was  his  intention, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  have  translated  this  work, 
but  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  idea,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
compiled  his  valuable  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,  in  which  he  has  embodied  the  chief  incidents 
contained  in  the  Journal.  His  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
books  contain  copious  extracts. 

*  These  observations  were  addressed  to  Dr.  John  S.  Bartlett,  Editor  of  the 
New  York.  Albion — who  communicated  them  to  the  Committee,  at  whose  request 
they  were  read  by  the  author,  as  above. 

12* 
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Mr.  Navarette  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Turk's 
Island  must  have  been  the  first  land  discovered,  from  the 
daily  routes  pursued  by  Columbus,  as  noted  in  his  Jour- 
nal and  delineated'on  the  Chart.  Baron  Humboldt  and 
the  late  Admiral  Fleming,  who  visited  these  islands, 
are  also  said  to  have  inclined  to  the  same  opinion. 
The  Bahamas  were  not  revisited  by  Columbus  after 
his  first  voyage,  nor  were  the  Bahama  islands  settled  for 
a  very  considerable  period  after  their  discover}7-,  so  that 
an  error  as  to  the  identical  island  on  which  Columbus 
first  landed  might  easily  have  arisen. 

Having  recently  visited  that  part  of  San  Salvador  or 
Cat  island  which  has  hitherto  been  presumed  to  be  the 
place  first  discovered,  from  a  comparison  of  it  with 
the  description  given  by  Columbus  in  his  journal,  I  feel 
persuaded  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  island  first 
visited. 

No  land  whatever  cam  be  seen  from  the  highest  hills, 
nor  from  the  mast  head  of  a  vessel  lying  at  Winding  bay 
-or  Columbus  point,  where  he  is  said  to  have  landed, 
whereas  Columbus  speaks  of  numerous  islands  being  in 
sight  from  the  island  first  discovered,  which  embarrassed 
him  in  the  choice  of  the  one  which  he  should  next  visit. 
Conception,  the  nearest  land,  is  too  low  to  be  seen  more 
than  half  its  distance  from  Cat  island,  and  in  no  way 
answering  to  Columbus'  description  of  St.  Maria  de  Con- 
ception, the  next  island  visited  by  him  after  leaving  the 
small  island  called  by  the  aborigines  Guanihani.  It  cor- 
responds neither  in  size  nor  situation,  and  is  entirely  out  of 
the  route  which  Columbus  pursued  when  he  left  the 
island  first  discovered.  Cat  Island  cannot  be  circum- 
navigated in  one  day,  as  the  small  island  first  discovered 
was  by  the  boats  belonging  to  the  expedition.  Colum- 
bus tells  us  that  he  was  at  a  loss  which  island  he  should 
next  visit — there  being  a  number  in  sight  at  the  same 
time,  but  he  selected  the  largest  in  sight,  between  five 
and  seven  leagues  distant  at  the  west,  which  no  doubt 
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was  the  Caicos,  facing  the  grand  Turk  north  and  south, 
mid  running  in  length  east  and  west,  as  described  in 
his  journal  of  the  loth  October,  1402. 

From  the  route  pursued  by  Columbus,  the  Turk's  Isl- 
ands are  the  only  eastern  Bahama  Islands  which  could 
have  been  discovered,  from  which  any  other  land  could  be 
seen,  and  if  he  found  soundings  several  days  before  he 
discovered  land,  as  mentioned  by  the  Abbe  Uaynal  in  his 
History  of  the  Indies,  it  must  have  been  either  on  the  Ba- 
jos  di  Navidad,  the  Silver  Keys,  or  the  Mouchoir  Quarre 
Banks,  all  lying  eastward  of  the  Turk's  Islands,  and  the 
only  known  soundings  out  of  sight  of  land  between  the 
eastern  continent  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  island  on  which  Columbus  first  landed  is  twice  de- 
scribed in  his  journal  as  a  small  island — first  at  the  time 
of  discover}'  on  the  12th  October,  1492,  and  again  on  the 
5th  January  following,  when  he  says  that  the  stone  of 
Monte  Cristi  on  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo  resembled  that 
of  the  small  island  of  Guanihani,  which  is  doubtless  the 
Grand  Turk.  Columbus  alludes  to  it  on  the  13th  Oc- 
tober as  a  large  island,  in  which  latter  instance  he  per- 
haps speaks  comparatively,  since  the  Grand  Turk  (the 
island  on  which  he  most  probably  landed)  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  group  composing  the  twelve  Turk's  Islands. 
The  same  thing  occurs  when  speaking  of  the  Tortu^as, 
on  the  north-west  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  called  on  the  Gth 
December,  1492,  a  small  island  ;  on  the  11th,  a  tolerably 
large  island;  and  on  the  loth,  a  large  island. 

There  are  strong  evidences  of  the  Grand  Turk  having 
been  much  larger  than  its  present  dimensions,  such  as  the 
roots  of  trees  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  present 
shores,  and  also  the  continual  abrasion  or  washing  away 
of  many  parts  of  the  island  where  the  shores  are  sandy. 

I  have  also  visited  Isabella  Bay,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  St.  Domingo.  I  was  enabled,  after  much  difficulty,  to 
discover  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Isabella,  the  first 
permanent   settlement    made   by  Columbus    in  the  new 
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world.  The  ruins  of  the  church  (150  feet  long,  and  50 
wide)  are  still  visible,  but  partially  eoncealed  by  dense  ve- 
getation. In  this  first  Christian  church  erected  in  the  wes- 
tern world,  Bernardo  Boyle,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and 
twelve  other  ecclesiastics,  celebrated  mass  for  the  first 
time  on  the  6th  February,  1494.  A  monument  on  the  sea 
shore  at  the  same  place  is  still  standing,  corresponding 
to  two  similar  ones  erected  on  these  islands,  apparently 
of  equal  antiquity ;  one  on  the  Grand  Turk  at  the  north, 
and  the  other  on  Sand  Key,  at  the  south. 

They  are  all  composed  of  the  same  materials  (native 
stone  and  small  fragments  of  imported  red  brick)  which 
could  not  be  accidental,  as  clay  from  which  brick  is  made 
is  not  found  in  these  islands,  which,  like  all  the  Bahamas, 
are  entirely  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  These 
monuments  were  doubtless  built  to  commemorate  and 
perpetuate  some  great  and  similar  event,  extrinsically 
connected  with  the  places  themselves.  They  are  each 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  one  at  the  Grand 
Turk  pyramidal,  the  one  at  Sand  Key  square  with  a 
base,  and  the  one  at  Isabella  columnar  without  a  base. 
The  pyramid  at  Sand  Key  was  destroyed  about  twen- 
ty years  ago,  but  I  recollect  perfectly  its  site  and  appear- 
ance.    The  two  other  monuments  are  still  to  be  seen. 

As  the  one  at  Isabella  was  doubtless  built  by  order  of 
Columbus,  to  designate  the  locality  where  he  founded  his 
first  settlement,  the  most  natural  inference  is,  that  the  monu- 
ments at  these  islands,  from  the  similarity  of  the;r  mate- 
rials and  their  apparent  equal  antiquity,  were  intended  to 
point  out  the  place  where  he  first  landed  in  the  new  world. 
It  is  said  in  his  journal  that  Columbus  erected  wooden 
crosses  at  all  the  islands  first  discovered  by  him,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  these  monuments  formed  the  pedes- 
tals of  those  crosses,  and  were  more  substantially  built  to 
perpetuate  so  remarkable  an  occurrence,  evidently  as  a 
connecting  link  in  the  same  unity  of  purpose. 

It  might  bo  said  that  these  monuments  were  erected  as 
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landmarks  for  navigating  the  Turk's  Island  passage. 
If  this  were  the  en sc,  what  would  he  the  necessity  of 
the  one  at  Isabella,  or  for  the  use  of  bricks,  when  other 
materials  were  alread}~  at  hand.  The  same  description 
of  bricks  is  found  in  each  of  the  monuments,  very  thin  and 
small,  and  are  different  from  those  in  use  at  the  present  day. 
Isabella  is  not  now  inhabited,  neither  is  that  part  of  St. 
Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  on  which  Columbus  is  said  to 
have  first  landed. 

By  referring  to  the  journal  you  will  perceive  that  after 
leaving  the  island  of  Gomera,  one  of  the  Canaries,  on  the 
6th  September,  Columbus'  course  was  always  west  until 
the  7th  October,  when  it  was  altered  to  west  south-west 
and  southwest,  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  birds 
towards  that  quarter.  The  same  migration  of  the  plover 
takes  place  annually  in  September  and  October  at  the 
present  day.  The  variation  of  the  magnetic  pole,  ob- 
served for  the  first  time  during  this  voyage,  will  account 
for  the  circumstance  of  Columbus  placing  the  first 
land  discovered  due  West  of  the  Island  de  Fer,  one 
of  the  Canaries,  the  real  latitude  of  which  latter  Island 
corresponds  neither  with  Cat  Island  nor  Turk's  Islands. 
In  order  to  prevent  his  crew  from  being  acquainted  with 
the  distance  sailed,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  delineating  his 
route  in  such  a  manner,  as  could  not  be  comprehended  by 
any  one  but  himself.  / 

From  circumstances,  it  is  apparent,  that  he  marked 
down  only  half  the  real  degrees  of  latitude  which  the 
vessel  had  sailed.  The  latitude  in  which  he  represents 
himself  on  the  30th  October,  2d  and  21st  November,  wras 
42°  north  of  the  Equinoxial  line.  He  was  then  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  from  which,  if  his  usual  deductions  of  dou- 
ble altitude  were  made  it  would  place  him  21°  north, 
the  parallel  latitude  of  Turk's  Islands,  by  the  reckoning 
which  he  admits  to  have  kept.  See  notes  on  double  alti- 
tude,  pages  93,  90,  129,   and  130,  of  his  Journal.     No 
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prior  mention  is  made  of  the  latitude  in  which  he  was 
navigating. 

On  the  19ch  and  20th  November,  he  was  in  sight  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Isa- 
bella. He  represents  the  atmosphere  in  this  latitude  to 
have  been  very  hot  on  the  21st  November,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  in  latitude  42  north,  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year. 

From  his  Journal  it  appears,  that  he  sailed  from  Spain 
on  Friday  the  3d  August,  1492,  with  three  caravels,  the 
St.  Maria,  commanded  by  himself,  the  Nina  and  Pinta, 
commanded  by  the  two  Pinzons,  and  arrived  at  the  new 
world  on  Friday  the  12th  October,  in  seventy  one  days 
from  Spain,  and  thirty  seven  days  from  the  Canaries. 
Columbus  saw  a  light  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  of  the  11th 
October,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a 
seaman  called  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  on  board  the  Pinta,  dis- 
covered the  land.  The  sails  were  furled  and  the  vessels 
laid  to  until  the  morning,  when  Columbus  landed  at  a 
small  island  called  by  the  aborigines  Guanihani  (in  all 
probability  the  Grand  Turk)  which  he  took  possession  of 
in  the   name  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain. 

He  describes  the  island  as  level,  with  much  water,  and 
a  lnrge  lake  in  the  centre.  The  season  of  his  arrival 
was,  in  fact,  the  tropical  spring.  At  the  Turk's  Islands, 
in  October,  fresh  water  always  abounds,  from  the  au- 
tumnal rains  forming  large  fresh  water  ponds.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  lake  in  the  island,  which  had 
a  stream  running  from  it  to  the  sea,  through  which 
small  vessels  passed  thirty  years  ago,  but  which  is  now 
closed  up  at  its  entrance,  by  the  quantity  of  sand  thrown 
up  during  hurricanes. 

The  enquiries  after  gold  were  always  answered  by 
pointing  to  the  south.  The  country  to  which  the  natives 
referred,  was  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  though  Columbus 
decided  on  pursuing  his  western  course,  and  visited  the 
largest  islands  in  sight  in  that  direction,  facing  the  Guani- 
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hani  (or  Grand  Turk)  north  and  south,  and   running  east 
and  west,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  Caicos. 

It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  aborigines  of  the 
islands,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Domingo,  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  gold  trinkets,  since  all  the  gold  seen  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  that  island.  The  position  of 
that  island,  with  respect  to  the  Turk's  Islands,  agrees  also 
with  the  description  given  by  the  aborigines. 

October  14th,  Columbus  prepared  his  boats  and  cir- 
cumnavigated the  island  first  discovered,  from  the  south 
towards  the  north  east,  and  round  the  north  and  west  sides 
during  one  day,  which  he  could  not  have  done  at  Cat  Isl- 
and. He  discovered  a  reef  harbor  capable  of  containing  all 
the  vessels  in  Christendom,  which  corresponds  with  no 
other  harbor  in  the  Bahamas,  except  the  Hawksnest  har- 
bor at  these  islands,  which  is  very  spacious,  and  in  which 
vessels  have  ridden  out  the  severest  hurricanes  in  safety. 
It  was  also  used  b}'  the  Royal  Mail  steamers  when  they 
touched  at  this  port.  A  place  to  construct  a  fortress  was 
also  fixed  on,  which  formed  almost  an  islan/J,  correspond- 
ing with  the  place  near  which  he  in  all  probability 
landed,  at  the  Grand    Turk. 

Columbus,  in  his  Journal,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Great 
Bahama  Banks,  which,  if  he  had  passed  over,  he  could 
not  have  omitted.  The  language  employed  by  him,  in 
describing  the  countries  discovered  by  him/,  was  always 
hyperbolical,  though  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the  tropical 
regions,  must  have  contrasted  strongly  in  his  vivid  im- 
agination, with  the  barren  and  rocky  appearance  of  the 
western  coast  of  Spain. 

The  island  next  visited  he  called  St.  Maria  de  Concep- 
tion, which  is  described  as  facing  the  Guanihani  (or  Grand 
Turk)  north  and  south  five  leagues,  and  running  east  and 
west  ten  leagues.  At  the  western  point  of  which,  Co- 
lumbus anchored.  This  corresponds  with  the  relative 
position  of  the  Caicos,  with  respect  to  the  Turk's  Islands. 
The  leagues  mentioned  by  Columbus  are  Italian,  four  miles. 
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The  island  of  Conception  lies  neither  in  the  route  pur- 
sued, nor  is  it  one  third  the  size  of  the  island  described 
by  Columbus,  and  no  land  whatever  is  visible  from  that 
part  of  Cat  Island  where  Columbus  is  said  to  have  landed. 
Conception  is  more  distant  from  Cat  Island  than  the 
Turk's  Islands  are  from  the  Caicos.  It  is  very  low  land, 
and  never  visible  from  Cat  Island.  The  Caicos  being 
high  land,  and  distant  about  five  leagues  to  the  west, 
is  always  visible  from  the  Turk's  Islands  in  fair  weather. 
The  Guanihani  Indian  which  he  overtook  in  his  canoe, 
informed  him,  that  in  coming  from  Guanihani  he  passed 
Conception,  which  he  could  not  have  done  on  his  way 
from  Cat  Island  to  Long  Island. 

The  third  island  visited,  Fernandino,  is  said  to  be  nine 
leagues  west  of  Conception,  without  any  rocks  on  its 
beach,  surrounded  with  reefs.  At  two  musket  shots  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  no  bottom  is  to  be  found,  correspond- 
in2f  with  Little  Henea^ua. 

Isabella,  or  Samoeta,  the  fourth  island,  is  described  as 
more  elevated  than  the  other  islands,  beautiful,  broad, 
and  without  any  sand  banks.  This  description  agrees 
exactly  with  Great  Hcneagua,  which  is  broader  and 
higher  than  the  other  islands,  and  is  not  situated  on  the 
Great  Bahama  Bank,  but  is  surrounded  by  r^cks  and 
reefs  near  the  shore. 

At  this  island  Columbus  anchored  at  the  south  west 
Cape,  which  he  called  Laguna,  on  the  20th  October. 
On  the  20th  November,  retracing  his  course  along  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  Columbus  expressed  great  anxiety  to  keep 
off  from  the  island  of  Samoeta  or  Isabella,  lest  some  of 
the  natives  of  Guanihani,  which  he  had  on  board,  should 
desert.  He  was  then  near  Isabella,  or  Samoeta,  and  in 
sight  of  Hayti.  This  island  could  have  been  no  other 
than  Great  Hcneagua,  the  only  island  in  his  course  to 
Beoeque,  or  Hayti,  for  which  he  was  then  steering. 

The  impossibility  of  seeing   Long  Island  (the  hitherto 
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presumed  Isabella)  and  Hayti,  at  the  same  time,  affords 
conclusive  evidence,  that  he  had  never  been  as  far  north 
in  the  Bahamas  as  the  latitude  of  Cat  Island,  he  being  in 
latitude  21°  north  at  this  time  (according  to  his  mode  of 
reckoning)  and  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  been 
farther  north  than  42°  of  latitude,  which  means  21°  after 
reaching  the  New  World,  except  in  coasting  the  Cuba 
shore,  as  explained  in  Notes  at  pages  93  and  99,  129 
and  130,  of  his  Journal. 

On  the  5th  January,  1493,  he  speaks  of  the  stone  which 
he  saw  on  the  northern  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  as  resem- 
bling that  which  he  found  at  the  little  island  of  Guani- 
hani.  Specimens  of  each  I  now  send  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Isabella  and  these  islands,  also  a  fragment  of 
one  of  the  stones  of  which  the  Church,  at  the  city  of Isa^ 
bella  in  Hayti,  was  built. 

Like  all  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  stone  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  Tortu^as,  is  car- 
bonate  of  lime.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Hayti* 
harder  descriptions  of  stone  are  found. 

In  his  second  voyage  he  describes  the  erminettes  or  im- 
plements of  stone  (which  were  probably  the  xemes,  or 
household  gods  of  the  aborigines)  ;  they  are  now  occasion- 
ally found  among  these  islands,  and  regularly  called  thun^ 
derbolts.  I  have  several  of  them  in  my  possession,  com- 
posed of  granite,  freestone,  and  serpentine  rock. 

They  are  always  made  of  stone,  not  the  product  of  the 
Bahamas,  but  mint  have  been  brought  from  the  larger 
Antilles  or  the  continent. 

The  American  ollicer,  whose  discussion  is  annexed  to 
Mr.  Washington  lrving's  History  of  Columbus,  evidently 
labored  under  a  mistake,  when  he  asserts  positively  that 
no  land  is  visible  from  the  Turk's  Islands,  excepting  the 
two  Salt  Kcvs  to  the  south,  since  the  Caicos  and  eight 
others,  composing  part  of  the  Turk's  Islands  group,  are 
always  visible,  except  in  very  cloudy  weather. 

Many  other  parts  of  his  account  are  equally  incorrect. 
13 
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He  asscits  that  there  is  no  lake  at  these  islands,  when  in 
•  fact  there  are  four  at  the  Grand  Turk,  if  we  include  the 
three  Salt  Ponds,  which  arc  Salt  Lakes — the  whole  oc- 
cupying more  than  one  fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  this 
island,  as  will   appear  by  the   survey. 

He  also  asserts  that  there  are  no  trees  of  native  growth. 
These  islands  are  known  to  have  been  formerly  as  well 
wooded  as  any  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Grand  Turk  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  cleared 
for  cultivation. 

As  to  his  assertion,  that  the  Turk's  Islands  would  not 
be  inhabited  in  a  savage  state  of  society,  he  forgets  that 
the  chief  food  on  which  the  aborigines  of  the  Bahamas 
subsisted,  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  fish  and  turtle, 
which  he  admits  have  always  abounded  at  these  islands. 
The  lakes,  creeks,  and  salt  ponds,  which  were  once 
open  to  the  sea,  are  in  many  places  strewed  with  the 
shells  of  different  shellfish  in  their  natural  position,  afford- 
ing conclusive  evidence  that  they  were  once  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  have  now  become  detached  by  embankments 
of  sand  thrown  up  at  their  entrances. 

The  same  thing  has  occurred  more  recentlv  with  re- 
spcct  to  Columbus  Lake,  which  formerly  emptied  itself 
into  the  sea  through  a  small  tide  stream,  which  is  now 
closed  at  the  mouth.  Pearls  were  formerly  found  in  the 
oysters  taken  from  this  lake,  which  are  now  destroyed. 

The  aborigines  were  probably  unaccustomed  to  any 
permanent  residence,  but  had  periodical  resting  places 
during  the  fishing  and  turlling  season  ;  but  that  these  isl- 
ands were  inhabited,  is  evident,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  various  carved  stones  and  other  wrought  implements 
found  at  the  present  day. 

The  most  striking  circumstances  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
you  will  perceive,  are,  1st.  The  route  pursued  being  al- 
ways westward.  2d.  The  small  island  first  discovered. 
3d.  The  inland  discovered  being  circumnavigated  by  boats 
in  one  day,  which  could  not  be  done  at  Cat  Island.     4th. 
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That  no  land  is  visible  from  that  part,  of  Cat  Island  where 
Columbus  is  said  to  have  landed,  whereas  it  is  stated  dis- 
tinctly, that  he  steered  for  the  nearest  laud  in  sight,  which 
agrees  with  no  other  island  but  the  Caicos  at  the  west. 
5th.  The  non-mention  nf  the  Great  Bahama  Bank  over 
which  Columbus  must  have  passed,  had  he  pursued  the 
track  which  has  been  marked  out  for  him,  from  Gat  Isl- 
and to  Cuba.  6th.  The  corresponding  monuments  at  the 
city  of  Isabella  and  at  these  islands.  7th.  The  large  Reef 
Harbor  which  does  not  ex.st  at  Cat  Island,  and  which  cor- 
responds with  the  Haw-ksiiest  harbor  at  the  Grand  Turk, 
one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  the  Bahamas.  8th.  The 
natives,  when  questioned  about  gold,  always  pointing  to 
St.  Domingo  or  Ilayti,  only  ninety  miles  distant  at  the 
south.  9th.  The  being  in  sight  of  St.  Domingo  and  the 
island  of  Isabella  at  the  same  time,  when  in  latitude  21 
north,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  been  as  far 
north  as  Long  Island,  (the  hitherto  presumed  Isabella). 
10th.  The  non-mention  in  his  journal  of  being  farther 
north  than  21°  after  his  arrival  in  the  New  World,  except 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  11th.  The  implements  and  uten- 
sils of  the  aborigines,  discovered  at  the  present  day.  12th. 
The  soundings  east  of  the  land  first  discovered,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  Abbe  Kaynal,  which  could  only  have  been 
the  Banks  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Turk's  Islands — 
no  soundings  are  found  to  the  east  of  any  other  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, except  near  the  land. 

Bishop  Las  Casas,  an  intimate  friend  of  Columbus,  and 
in  possession  of  his  manuscripts,  was  the  writer  of  the 
abstract  from  his  journal,  which  was  never  published 
until  1S2-5.  He  visited  St.  Domingo  in  1-302,  and  in  1517 
he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  introduction  of  sla- 
very into  the  new  world  ;  not  with  any  intention  of  injur- 
ing the  race,  who  were  already  slaves  in  Africa,  but  with 
a  view  to  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  incapable   of  hard  labor,  and  whose  numbers 
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were  fast  diminishing  under  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  their  cruel  taskmasters. 

Las  Casas'  History  of  the  Indies,  from  which  most  his- 
torians have  derived  their  information,  has  never  been 
published.  It  is  still  in  manuscript.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, it  is  said,  has  not  allowed  its  entire  publication, 
on  account  of  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniards  practiced 
on  the  inoffensive  aborigines  in  prosecuting  their  con- 
quests, which  are  portrayed  by  this  writer. 

The  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  were  probably  destroyed 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  West  India  Islands  were 
depopulated,  since  the  natives  of  this  country  are  also 
said  to  have  been  transported  to  St.  Domingo  to  work  in 
the  mines. 

Herrera,  Washington  Irving,  and  other  historians  are 
largely  indebted  to  Las  Casas  for  the  information  which 
they  have  derived  from  his  writings  concerning  Columbus' 
discovery  of  the  New  World. 


x 
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Observations  on  the  Progress  of  Geography  and 
Enthnology,  with  the  historical  facts  deduced 
therefrom.  Read  at  the  meetings  in  November 
and  December,  1846,  by  John  Russell  Bartlett. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  die  New  York 
Historical  Society  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year  towards  extending 
our  knowledge  of  the  globe,  particularly  with  reference  to 
its  geography,  and  to  those  nations  whose  history  is  imper- 
fectly known.  The  subject  is  one  that  more  properly 
belongs  to  ethnology,  but  the  historical  results  which  are 
deduced  from  these  enquiries  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
objects,  the  elucidation  of  which  belongs  to  this  Societ}r. 

A  new  impulse  has  lately  been  given  to  the  study  of 
American  Antiquities.  A  brief  account  of  recent  investi- 
gations carried  on  in  a  portion  of  the  West  and  South  will 
show  that  we  possess  much  that  is  interesting,  and  which 
will  throw  light  on  a  neglected  branch  of  aboriginal  his- 
tory and  ethnology. 

Every  enquirer  into  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the 
monuments  and  ancient  remains  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
has  regretted  the  limited  number  and  poorly  attested 
character  of  the  facts,  of  which  the  public  are  in  posses- 
sion, respecting  them.  The  practical  investigations  made 
from  time  to  time  by  various  individuals,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  thorough  and  extensive,  nor  have  they  devel- 
oped sufficient  data  to  warrant  or  sustain  any  definite  or 
satisfactory  conclusions.  They  have  served  rather  to 
provoke  enquiries  which  they  could  ia  no  degree  satisfy, 
13* 
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than  to  afford  information  on  the  subject  with  which  they 
were  connected. 

It  was  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  deficiencies  in  our 
stock  of  information  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  that 
two  gentlemen  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Dr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
E.  G.  Squier,  undertook  the  exploration  of  the  ancient  re- 
mains which  abound  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  particularly 
of  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  river. 

It  is  known  that  there  exists  in  this  region  vast  numbers 
of  mounds,  of  various  dimensions,  and  extensive  embank- 
ments of  earth,  enclosing  in  some  instances  many  acres  of 
ground.  Beside  these  there  are  ditches,  walls,  cause- 
ways and  other  works  of  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
examination  of  these,  by  opening  the  mounds,  and  making 
accurate  surveys  of  the  other  works  constitute  the  labors 
of  these  gentlemen,  some  of  the  results  of  which  may  be 
stated  in  anticipation  of  a  full  account  which  will  shortly 
appear. 

Though  their  labors  at  first  promised  to  end  in  increased 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  they  were  abundantly  rewarded 
as  their  enquiries  progressed.  Out  of  confusion,  system 
began  to  develope  itself,  and  what  seemed  accidents, 
were  found  to  be  characteristics.  What  was  regarded  as 
anomalous,  was  recognized  as  a  type  and  feature  of  a 
class,  and  apparent  coincidences  became  proofs  of  design. 

For  instance,  it  was  remarked  among  the  numerous 
tumuli  opened,  that  certain  ones  were  stratified,  while 
others  were  homogeneous  in  their  composition.  Further 
observation  showed  that  stratified  tumuli  occupy  a  certain 
fixed  position  with  regard  to  other  works,  which  the  un- 
stratiiicd  tumuli  do  not.  Still  further  examinations 
demonstrated  that  the  contents  of  those  respective  tumuli 
are  radically  and  invariably  different.  Here  then  was 
established  :  1st.  That  the  mounds  are  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  identical  in  character  and  purpose.  2d. 
That  one  class  occupies  a  fixed  position  with  regard  to 
works  of  adiilerent  character,  the  design  of  which  is  to  be 
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determined,  to  some  decree,  by  the  peculiarities  and  the 
contents  of  this  description  of  mounds,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  a  close  observation  of 
facts  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  essential,  to  arrive  at  any 
reasonable  conclusions,  regarding  the  purposes  of  these 
ancient  structures,  their  origin,  or  the  character  or  cus- 
toms of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  built.  The 
investigations  of  Dr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Squier,  were  therefore 
conducted  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  no  fact  which 
might  tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery  in  which  our  antiqui- 
ties are  shrouded.  The  excavations  were  made  under 
their  personal  direction,  and  the  results  ma}T  be  briefly 
stated,  without  detailing  the  facts  in  support  of  each  con- 
clusion, as  follows. 

The  number  of  enclosures  or  earthworks  which  have 
been  surveyed  by  them,  and  of  which  they  have  taken 
careful  admeasurements,  exceeds  ninety.  The  number  of 
tumuli  which  have  been  excavated  and  their  character- 
istics noted,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Of  the  first  class  of  works,  it  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  that  a  smali  proportion  were  intended  for 
works  of  defence  ;  that  another  portion  were  sacred  places, 
or  in  some  way  connected  with  religious  or  superstitious 
rites,  while  a. third  and  much  the  larger  number  are 
entirely  inexplicable  in  our  present  state  of  information. 

The  tumuli  are  divided  into  three  grand  classes,  which 
are  broadly  marked  in  the  aggregate,  though  there  are 
individual  instances  of  an  anomalous  character.  These 
are : 

1st.  Tumuli  of  sepulture,  each  containing  a  single 
skeleton  enclosed  in  a  rude,  wooden  coffin,  or  an  envelope 
of  bark  or  matting,  and  occurring  in  isolated  or  detached 
groups. 

2d.'  Tumuli  of  sacrifice,  containing  symmetrical  altars 
of  stone  or  burnt  clay,  occurring  within  or  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  enclosures,  and  always  stratified... 
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3d.  Places  of  observation,  or  mounds  raised  upon 
elevated  or  commanding  positions. 

Within  these  monuments  have  been  found  implements 
and  ornaments  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  stone,  ivory  and 
pottery,  fashioned  into  a  thousand  forms,  and  evincing  a 
skill  in  art,  to  which  the  existing  race  of  Indians,  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery,  could  not  approach.  Marine 
shells,  mica  from  the  primitive  regions,  native  copper  from 
the  shores  of  lake  Superior,  galena  from  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, cetacean  teeth,  pearls  and  instruments  of  obsidian, 
show  the  extent  of  communication  and  intercourse  had  by 
the  authors  of  these  ancient  works.  Sculptures  of  animals, 
birds  and  reptiles  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  and 
variety,  exhibiting  a  skill  which  few  could  now  surpass. 
Also,  sculptures  of  the  human  head,  disclosing  most  pro- 
bably the  character  of  the  physiognomy,  as  well  as  the  •• 
manner  of  adjusting  the  hair,  the  head  dress  and  ornaments 
of  the  mound-builders.  Careful  admeasurements  of  the 
earth  works  which  abound  in  the  Ohio  valley,  have  been 
xmade  by  the  gentlemen  alluded  to,  in  which  the  interesting 
fact  has  been  developed,  that  many  of  them  are  perfect 
circles  and  squares,  and  hence  that  the  people  by  whom 
thev  were  constructed  had  some  means  of  determining 
angles  and  of  constructing  circles.  In  some  of  those 
earth-heaps,  sufficient  remains  to  show  that  when  in  a 
perfect  state,  they  resembled  the  teocallis  or  terraced  edi- 
fices of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  though  they  were  composed 
wholly  of  wood  and  earth. 

The  number  of  works  manifestly  connected  in  some 
way  with  their  religion,  guide  us  to  some  estimate  of  the 
prominence  which  their  superstitions  occupied,  and  that 
a  religious  system  existed  among  them,  in  some  degree 
resembling  that  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  The  immense 
tumuli  heaped  over  the  remains  of  the  dead,  show  the 
regard  which  they  attached  to  their  chiefs,  and  the  vene- 
ration in  which  they  held  their  memory.  The  number 
and  extent  of  their  remains  of  all  kinds,  which  occupy 
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the  fertile  valleys,  and  which  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  them,  indicate  that  an  immense  population  once  existed 
there,  that  it  was  stationary  and  therefore  agricultural  ;* 
and  if  agricultural  and  stationary,  that  a  different  organiza- 
tion of  society,  different  manners  and  customs,  different 
impulses  and  feelings  existed  among  them,  than  are  to  be 
found  among  the  hunter  and  nomadic  tribes,  discovered 
by  Europeans  in  possession  of  the  country. 

Another  class  of  antiquities  has  been  discoved  by  these 
gentlemen,  of  which  we  only  have  the  particulars  in  a 
letter.  These  consist  of  rocks  sculptured  with  figures  of 
men,  of  birds  and  animals.  They  are  cut  in  outline,  the 
lines  being  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep 
by  about  the  same  width.  Only  those  on  the  sides  of  the 
rocks  are  visible.  Those  on  the  upper  or  horizontal  faces 
are  nearly  obliterated.  One  represents  an  elk  and  is 
said  to  be  very  spirited. 

What  may  result  from  the  future  researches  of  Dr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Squier,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  sufficient 
has  been  developed  to  show*  that  a  people,  radically  diff- 
erent from  the  existing  race  of  Indians,  once  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  built  the  singular  monuments 
in  which  it  abounds.  These  also  show  that  they  were  to 
a  certain  extent  advanced  in  the  arts  and  civilization.  In 
short  that  they  closely  resembled  in  the  character  of  their 
structures,  ornaments  and  implements  of  war  and  hus- 
bandry, the  races  of  Central  America  ;  if  they  were  not 
indeed  their  progenitors  or  an  offshoot  from  them.  Many 
facts  strongly  point  to  such  a  conclusion  and  farther  ob- 
servations carefully  conducted,  will  probably  enable  us 
to  settle  the  question  beyond  a  doubt. 


*  In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  before  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
it  was  clearly  shown  hy  existing  remains,  in  Michigan  and  Indiana,  plans  of 
which  were  exhibited,  that  vast  districts  of  country,  now  covered  by  forests  and 
prairies,  bear  incontestable  proofs  of  having  been  subject  to  cultivation  at  a  remote 
period  and  before  the  forest  had  begun  its. growth. 
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A  detailed  account  of  the  researches  of  the  gentlemen 
alluded  to,  accompanied  by  numerous  engravings  repre- 
senting the  implements,  ornaments  and  sculptures,  &c, 
discovered  in  their  excavations  ; — surveys  of  the  various 
earth  works,  forts  and  enclosures  in  the  Scioto  valley,  will 
be  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  now  preparing  for  publi- 
cation. They  are  still  actively  engaged  in  their  labors, 
and  intend,  should  the  facilities  be  extended  them  to  carry^ 
on  their  operations,  to  examine  every  ancient  relic  to  be 
found  in  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  parts,  where  these  remains 
exist. 

Among  the  explorations  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  United  States,  -none  possess  a  greater  interest  than 
those  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Dickeson,  in  the  south  western  states, 
chiefly  in  Mississippi,  though  in  some  instances  extending 
to  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Dr.  Dickeson  has 
laid  open  or  examined  one  hundred  and  fifty  mounds  and 
tumuli,  of  various  dimensions  and  collected  a  vast  num- 
ber of  interesting  relics,  which  illustrate  the  customs  and 
arts  of  the  ancient  people  who  built  them.  The  mounds 
vary  from  three  to  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  from  twelve  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  Seltzer 
Town  mound  contains  a  superficies  of  eight  acres  on  its 
summit.  On  digging  into  it  vast  quantities  of  human 
skeletons  were  found,  chiefly  with  their  heads  flattened, 
and  measuring  generally  six  feet  in  length.  Numerous 
specimens  of  pottery,  including  finely  finished  vases  filled 
with  pigments,  ashes,  ornaments,  and  beads,  were  also 
found. 

The  north  side  of  this  mound  is  supported  with  a  wall 
two  feet  thick,  of  sun  dried  bricks,  filled  with  grass,  rushes 
and  leaves.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  immense 
•  tumulus  was  artificial  or  not,  Dr.  Bcnbrook,  sank  a  shaft 
forty  two  feet,  and  found  it  artificial  or  made  ground  to 
that  depth.  Immense  quantities  of  bones,  both  of  men 
and  animals,  among  the  latter  the  head  of  a  huge  bear, 
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were  thrown  out.  Other  excavations  were  made  in  this 
tumulus  with  the  same  result,  thus  showing  it  to  have 
been  a  vast  mausoleum  or  cemetery  of  the  ancient  race. 

The  mounds  are  generally  in  systems  varying  from- 
seven  to  ten,  which  Dr.  Diekeson  has  divided  into  six 
classes  as  follows  :  out  post)  ramparts  or  icalh,  telegraphs  or 
look  outs,  temples,  cemeteries',  and  tent  mouvds.  The  first  is  sel- 
dom more  than  thirty  feet  at  the  base  by  ten  feet  high. 
Their  shape  varies,  presenting  sometimes  a  pyramid,  at 
others  a  cone,  or  rhomboid.  Walls  surround  the  second 
class,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  heighth,  the  same 
across  the  top,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  at  the  base. 

The  "Look  out"  mounds  are  seldom  under  sixtv  feet  hi^h. 
Of  this  class,  Dr.  Diekeson  has  examined  upwards  of  nine- 
ty. They  are  generally  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  overlooking 
the  bottom  lands.  Here  they  stand  some  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  bottom  lands,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect,  and  is  some  instances  one  may  see  the  peaks  of 
several  systems  of  mounds  in  the  distance. 

The  "  Temple  mounds"  are  seldom  more  than  twenty  feet 
high,  and  stratified  with  ashes,  loam,  gravel,  &c.  They  all 
have  an  earthen  floor.  Dr.  Diekeson  has,  but  in  a  single 
instant,  found  a  skeleton  in  these  mounds,  and  in  this,  he 
thinks  the  subject  a  Choctaw  indian  recently  placed  there. 
Itlay  ina  horizontal  position,  differing  from  the  usual  mode 
of  burial,  which  is  the  sitting  posture. 

The  "  Cemeteries"  are  oval,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
filled  with  bones,  lying  east  and  west,  and  when  incased 
in  sarcophagi,  the  rows  run  in  the  same  direction.  In 
some  instances  Dr.  Diekeson  found  the  bones  lyins:  in 
heaps,  promiscuously.  These  he  believes  to  have  been 
the  canaille. 

The  "  Tent  or  Structure  mounds"  are  small,  and  a  short 
distance  below  their  surface,  fragments  of  brick  and  ce- 
ment are  found  in  great  quantities  ;  sometimes  skeletons 
and  pottery.  Never  more  than  six  skeletons  are  found 
together,  and  more   care  is  shown  in  the  burial  of  these 
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than  in  the  "cemetery  mounds."  In  one  instance  an  angu- 
lar tumulus  was  seen  by  the  Doctor,  with  the  corners 
quite  perfect,  formed  of  large  bricks,  bearing  the  impres- 
sion of  an  extended  hand.* 

Many  mounds  and  tumuli  are  advantageously  situated 
on  the  tops  of  ridges,  surrounded  with  walls.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  crumbled  away,  while-others  remain  strong  and 
perpendicular.  In  many  instances,  the  walls  that  surround 
these  groups  of  mounds,  form  perfect  squares  and  circles. 
Dr.  Dickeson  adds  that,  "  if  from  the  centre  of  one  of  these 
groups  a  circle  were  traced,  it  would  strike  the  centre  of 
each  mound,  both  large  and  small."  They  contain  nu- 
merous fragments  of  walls,  images,  pottery,  ornaments, 
etc.  etc. 

The  "  Temples"  are  generally  situated  among  the  hills 
and  ravines,  wTith  perpendicular  escarpments,  improved 
by  artificial  fortifications.  The  enclosures  often  embrace 
upwards  of  thirty  acres.  The  great  enclosure  at  "  the 
Trinity"  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
and  is  partially  faced  with  sundried  brick.  Upon  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Mississippi,  the  temple 
is  Hanked  with  several  bastions,  besides  squares,  'parallels, 
half  moons,  and  ravines  with  perpendicular  escarp- 
ments for  its  defence.  The  ditches  and  small  lakes  are 
frequently  chained  for  miles  and  filled  with  water,  intend- 
ed, the  Doctor  thinks,  for  outworks.  In  these,  bricks  are 
found  both  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides.  Among  the 
rubbish  and  vegetable  deposits  taken  from  them  to  put  on 
the  land,  ornaments,  and  other  relics  are  found. 

Wells  and  reservoirs,  completely  walled  with  burnt  clay, 


*  This  figure  of  nn  extended  hand  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  symbols  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  It  is  found  on  the  ancient  temples,  and  within 
the  tombs  of  Yucatan.  A.t  the  earliest  period  it  was  used  by  the  Indians,  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  employed  by  the  roving  bands  and 
large  tribes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Texas 
northward. 
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are  found  in  Louisiana;  near  which  are  ''systems,"  or 
groups  of  mounds  so  regular  and  strongly  fortified,  that 
they  became  the  retreat  of  pirates  and  robbers  who  in- 
fested the  rivers,  greatly  disturbing  the  early  settlers,  after 
the  massacre  of  the  Natchez  Indians  by  the  French.  The 
Natchez  built  large  dikes  or  ditches,  and  upon  the  coun- 
terscarp piled  up  huge  ramparts,  which  they  made  al- 
most impregnable,  by  having  one  side  flanked  b}r  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  precipices.  They  are  sometimes 
situated  on  the  level  "  bottoms."*  In  these  cases  one 
side  invariably  faces  a  creek  or  bayou,  or  is  in  its  bend, 
making  the  creek  serve  as  a  formidable  ditch,  offering  a 
serious  impediment  to  an  enemy's  approach.  The  other 
two  sides  are  protected  by  parallel  walls  or  half  moons, 
with  gateways  leading  to  the  citadel.  These  walls  have 
indications  of  having  been  faced  with  dry  masonry.  The 
east  and  west  corners  are  generally  flanked  with  a  small 
oval  mound. 

In  these  tumuli  and  mounds  numerous  ornaments  and 
pottery  were  found  by  Dr.  Dickeson,  buried  with  the  oc- 
cupants, such  as  idols,  clay  stamps,  mica  mirrors,  stone 
axes,  and  arrow  heads,  silver  and  copper  ornaments,  rings, 
beads  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  agate,  &c,  similar  to  those 
found  in  Peru  and  .Mexico.  Several  pearLs  of  great  beau- 
ty and  lustre,  an  inch  in  diameter,  have  been  found.  By 
an  examination  of  the  skulls,  Dr.  D.  discovered  that  den- 
tistry had  been  extensively  practised  by  this  ancient  peo- 
ple, as  plugging  the  teeth,  and  inserting  artificial  ones, 
was  common.  In  one  instance,  five  artificial  teeth  were 
found  inserted  in  one  subject.  Ovens  were  found  con- 
taining pottery  partially  baked,  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, with  large  trees  covering  them,  exhibiting  an  age  of 
upwards  of  five  hundred   years.      Magazines   of  arrow 


*  "Bottoms"  and  "  bottom  laruls,"  are  terms  applied  to  the  flat  lands  adjoin- 
ing rivers.  In  the  State  of  New  York  they  are  called  "  flats" — as  the  "  Mo- 
hawk flats." 

14 
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points,  in  one  instance  a  "  wagon  body  full,"  (about  twenty 
bushels,)  lying  within  the  space  of  a  few  feet.  In  a  small 
mound  in  Adams  county,  Dr.  D.  found,  three  large  jars 
holding  upwards  of  ten  gallons  of  arrow  points  elaborate- 
ly finished  ;  and  three  similar  in  dimensions  and  finish, 
have  lately  been  received  by  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia, 
from  South  Carolina.  Carvings  representing  the  English 
bull  dog,  the  camel  and  lama,  have  been  found  by  Dr. 
Dickeson,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
mound.  The  bricks,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
are  of  various  colors  ;  some  of  a  bright  red,  others  dark 
brown,  various  shades  of  purple  and  yellow.  Forty 
stamps  of  baked  clay,  containing  a  variety  of  figures  used 
for  stamping  their  skins.  Pieces  of  coin,  two  of  which 
found  near  Natches,  had  the  figure  of  a  bird  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  reverse  an  animal. 

The  pottery  found  is  quite  extensive,  some  mounds  have 
been  opened  in  which  were  upwards  of  sixty  vases,  some 
quite  plain,  and  others  elaborately  ornamented.  Of  the 
pottery,  Dr.  Dickeson  has  succeeded  in  getting  upwards 
of  a  hundred  fine  specimens  to  Philadelphia,  which  are 
deposited  with  his  other  Indian  relics  and  fossils,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Dr.  Dickeson  has  kindly  furnished  me  a  catalogue  of 
his  collection  of  relics,  from  which  I  have  selected  the 
following  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
objects  found  : 

G000  Arrow  points  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  obsidian,  quartz, 
&c,  &c* 
150   Arrow   points,   finely    polished,  under  one  inch  in 
length. 

25  Arrow  points,  finely  polished,  under  half  an  inch  in 
length. 
1GO0  Unfinished  Arrow  and  Spear  points. 
250  smalt  stone  Axes. 

40  Quoits,  Weights,  &c. 

20  Paint  mullers. 
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10  Corn  grinders. 
3  large  stone  Mortars. 

14  small  earthen  Heads  of  men,  women  and  boys. 
6  stone  Statues,  erect  and  sitting. 

A  great  variety  of  personal  ornaments  of  jasper,  chalce- 
dony, pottery,  beads,  pearls,  war  clubs,  war  axes,  mica 
mirrors,  carved  ornaments,  arm  bracelets,  bone  carvings, 
earthen  plates,  handled  saucers,  earthen  lamps,  a  variety 
of  vessels  for  culinary  purposes,  stone  chisels,  two  copper 
medals,  the  tusk  of  a  Mastodon,  six  feet  long,  elaborately 
carved  with  a  serpent  and  human  figures  ;  cylindrical 
tubes  of  jasper  perforated,  ornaments  in  pumice,  (lava,) 
seals,  bricks,  jars,  cups  and  vases  in  every  variety. 

In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Dickeson  has  made  a  collec- 
tion of  upwards  of  sixty  crania  of  the  ancient  mound 
builders,  out  of  many  thousand  skeletons  discovered  by 
him  in  his  several  explorations.  These  possess  much  in- 
terest in  an  Ethnographic  point  of  view,  for  the  rigid  test 
to  which  all  his  results  have  been  subjected,  have  satisfi- 
ed him  that  these  skulls  belong  to  the  ancient  race.  Like 
the  gentlemen  in  Ohio,  whose  labors  have  been  noticed, 
the  Doctor  can  at  once  detect  the  mounds  and  remains  of 
the  ancient,  from  those  of  the  modern  race.  Some  mounds 
he  has  found  to  be  the  work  of  three  periods.  At  the  top 
were  the  remains  of  the  present  race  of  Indians  ;  digging 
lower  he  found  these  remains  accompanied  by  ancient 
Spanish  relics,  of  the  period  of  the  earliest  Spanish  visit 
to  these  ports;  and  _  below  these,  he  discovered  the  re- 
mains and  relics  of  the  ancient  race. 

The  inscribed  tablet  discovered  in  the  grave-creek 
mound,  Virginia,  and  which  was  noticed  by  Mr.  School- 
craft in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  ol  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  continues  to  excite  much  inter- 
est. Mr.  Jomard  of  the  French  Institute,  read  a  second 
paper  on  that  Subject  last  year,  before  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  at  Paris,  a  copy  of  which 
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he  has  transmitted  to  the  Society.*  He  distinctly  shows, 
that  the  letters  of  this  curious  inscription  are  identically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Libyan  on  the  monument  of 
Thugga,t  and  of  the  Tuarycks  used  at  this  day.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  in  his  "  Notes  on 
Africa,"|  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  without  the 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Jomard,  some  years  previously, 
had  asserted  the  Libyan  character  of  this  inscription, 
in  a  first  note  on  the  subject.^  Such  a  coincidence  gives 
force  to  the  views  adopted  by  both  these  gentlemen.  The 
results  to  which  the  French#savant  has  arrived,  in  his  en- 
quiry into  this  engraved  stone  or  tablet,  possess  much  in- 
terest, as  it  is  the  only  relic  yet  discovered  in  North  Amer- 
ica, of  an  inscription  bearing  alphabetic  characters, [| 
which  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  as  such.  This 
Numidian  inscription,  which  title  we  may  now  apply  to 
the  engraved  tablet  in  question,  will  be  again  alluded  to, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  philological  discoveries  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  of  the  Libyan  alphabet. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Jomard  observes,  that  at  a  remote 
period  the  Libyan  language  was  spoken  by  various  tribes 
in  Northern  Africa,   and  that  it  was  a  language  written 

*  Second  Note  sur  une  pierre  grave'e  trouve'  dans  un  ancien  tumulus  Ameri- 
oaine,  et  a  telle  occasion,  sur  l'idiome  Libyen,  par  M.  Jomard.  8vo.  Paris, 
184G. 

t  See  Mr.  Cn  therwood's  paper  on  the  Thugga  monument  and  its  inscriptions,  in 
the  Ethnoig.  Trans.     Vol.  I.  p.  477. 

t  Notes  on  Africa,   p. 

§  The  essay  here  alluded  to,  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Jomard  to  a  note  addressed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Eugene  Vail,  in  1S39,  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  inscribed 
tablet  in  the  Cr:i\e-creek  mound,  and  requesting  his  opinion  in  relation  to  it.  In 
this  reply,  Mr.  Jomard  stated  that  they  were  of  the  same  character  with  the 
inscription*  found  by  Major  Denham  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Al- 
giers and  Tunis.  This  note  was  inserted  in  Mr.  Vaii's  work  entitled  "  Xutice 
sur  U<  hulienx  <h  iAmeriqve.  du  Xord."  Paris,  1840.  This  work  is  scarcely 
known  in  the    United  State3. 

||  I  am  aware  that  many  believe  the  sculptures  on  the  Dighton  rock  to  contain 
several  alphabetic  characters.  Prof.  Rafn  in  his  learned  and  ingenious  me- 
moir on  thin  inscription, supports  this  view.  In  fact,  Mr.  Jomard  himself  hints 
at  their  Phenician  origin. 
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with  characters,  such  as  we  now  find  on  the  Thugga  edi- 
fice and  other  monuments  ;  that  it  is  still  written  with  the 
same  characters,    particularly   in  the  vicinity  of  Fezzan 
and  in  the  deserts  traversed   by  the  Tuarycks,  although 
this  method  of  writing  has  been  to  so  great  an  extent  sup- 
planted by  Arabic  letters  that  we  must  consider  the  Ber- 
ber language,  the  language  ofSyouah,  Sokna,  Audjelah, 
and  Gherma,  as  representing  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Libyan  language  in  use  in  the  most  remote  period  ;  and 
finally,  that  in  the  interior  of  America,  on  a  monument  of 
which  the  age  is  unknown,  but  anterior  to  the  settlement 
by  Europeans,  we  find  an  engraved  stone,  bearing  signs 
perfectly  resembling  the  characters  traced  by  the  modern 
Tuarycks  and  by  their  ancestors,  upon  the  rocks  of  Libya. 
Mr.  Jomard's   pamphlet   contains  an  engraved  table,    in 
which  are  given,  in  parallel  columns,  the  characters  on  the 
American  tablet,  the  Tuaryck  alphabet,  the  Thugga  char- 
acters, and  their  value  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  maybe  added,  thatM. 
Berthelot,  a  learned  traveller,  states  that  there  exists  a 
,  striking  affinity  between  the  names  of  places  and  of  men  in 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Canaries  and  certain  Carib 
words.*  The  contiguity  of  the  Canaries  to  the  African 
continent  is  such,  that  we  can  readily  suppose  their  an- 
cient inhabitants  to  have  had  communication  with  it, 
whereby  the  Libyan  language  became  known  to  them.  A 
new  field  of  enquiry  is  thus  opened  to  philologists,  and  we 
may  here  seek  for  the  means  to  unravel  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can race,  and  the  means  by  which  they  reached  this  con- 
tinent, for  we  never  have  been  among  those  who  believed 
that  America  derived  the  mass  of  her  population,  her  men 
and  animals,  from  Asia,  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Straits. 
The  author  of  a  late  work  on  California,  New  Mexico, 
&c.,  brings  to  our  notice  a  tribe  of  Indians   known  as  the 

*  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Canaries.  Tom  I.  p.  23 

14* 
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Munchics  (Mawkeys)  or  white  Indians.*  "This  remark- 
able nation  occupies  a  valley  among  the  Sierra  do  los 
Mimbros  chain  of  mountains,  upon  one  of  the  allluents  of 
the  river  Gila,  in  the  extreme  north-western  part  of  the 
province  of  Sonora.  They  .number  about  eight  hundred 
persons.  Their  country  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains 
at  nearly  every  point,  is  well  watered  and  very  fertile. 
Their  dwellings  are  excavated  in.  the  hill-sides,  and  fre- 
quently cut  in  the  solid  rock.  They  subsist  by  agriculture, 
and  raise  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Among  them  are  many  of  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civi- 
lized life.  The}r  spin  and  weave,  and  make  butter  and 
cheese,  with  many  of  the  luxuries  known  to  more  enlight- 
ened nations.  Their  government  is  after  the  patriarchal 
order,  and  is  purely  republican  in  its  character.  In  morals 
they  are  represented  as  honest  and  virtuous.  In  religion 
the}7  differ  but  little  from  other  Indians.  Their  features 
correspond  with  those  of  Kuropeans,  with  a  fair  complex- 
ion and  a  form  equally  if  not  more  graceful.  In  regard 
to  their  origin,  they  have  lost  all  knowledge  or  even  tra- 
dition; neither  do  their  characters,  manners,  customs, 
arts  or  government  savor  of  modern  Europe." 

Another  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Navijos,  of  whom 
we  know  but  little,  except  that  they  have  long  had  a  place 
on  the  maps,  is  noticed  by  the  same  author.  They  occu- 
py the  country  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Sierra 
Anahuac,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  and  have  never 
succumbed  to  Spanish  domination.  "  They  possess  a 
civilization  of  their  own.  Most  of  them  live  in  houses 
built  of  stone,  and  cultivate  the  ground — raising  vegetables 
and  grain  for  a  subsist enee.  They  also  raise  large  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep — make  butter  and  cheese, 
and  spin  and  weave." 

The  blankets  manufactured  by  these  Indians  are  supe- 


*  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain*,   Oregon,  California,  &c,  by  n    New  Eng- 
ender,    p    193. 
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rior  in  beauty  of  color,  texture  and  durability  to  the  fabrics 
of  their  Spanish  neighbors.  Their  government  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  Dis- 
honesty is  held  in  check  by  suitable  regulations,  industry 
is  encouraged  by  general  consent,  and  hospitality  by 
common  practice.  As  warriors  they  are  brave  and  daring, 
making  frequent  and  bold  excursions  into  the  Spanish 
settlements,  driving  off  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 
and  spreading  terror  and  dismay  on  every  side.  As 
diplomatists,  in  imitation  of  their  neighbors,  they  make 
and  break  treaties  whenever  interest  and  inclination 
prompts  them.* 

The  Navijo  country  is  shut  in  bv  high  mountains,  inac- 
cessible from  without,  except  by  limited  passes  through 
narrow  defiles,  well  situated  for  defence  on  the  approach 
of  an  invading  foe.  Availing  themselves  of  these  natural 
advantages,  they  have  continued  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  fearful  odds,  nor  have  they  suffered  the  Spaniards 
to  set  foot  within  their  territory  as  conquerors. 

The  relations  above  given  of  the  Mawkevs  and  Navijos 
(pronounced  Nauihocs,  and  sometimes  so  written,)  corres- 
pond with  the  accounts  that  from  time  to  time  have  been 
brought  to  us,  by  hunters  and  trappers  who  have  occasion- 
ally visited  them.  A  few  years  since  there  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  an  account  of  both  these  tribes,  by  a 
trapper.  He  stated  that  the  Mawkevs  had  "  light,  flaxen 
hair,  blue  eyes  and  skins  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness."f 
I  have  two  other  accounts  wherein  both  are  described 
much  as  before  stated.  Their  manufactures  are  particu- 
larly dwelt  upon.  Some  of  them  wore  shoes,  stockings 
and  other  garments  of  their  own  make.  Their  stone  houses 
are  noticed  as  well  as  their  large  herds  of  cattle, — also 
their    cultivation  of   fruits   and   vegetables.      They  raise 


•Scenes   in  the    Rocky    Mountains,   California,   &c.   by  a  New   Englander. 
p.  ISO. 

t  Auburn  (New  York)  Banner,  1S37. 
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cotton,  which  tliey  manufacture  into  cloth,  as  well  as 
wool.  Firearms  are  unknown  to  them.  "Their  chess 
is  different  from  that  of  other  Indians,  and  from  their 
Spanish  neighbors.  Their  shirts,  coats  and  waistcoats 
are  made  of  wool,  and  their  small  clothes  and  gaiters  of 
deer  skin." 

These  accounts  might  be  considered  fanciful,  had  we 
not  high  authority  which  fully  corroborates  them.  Hum- 
boldt says,*  "  The  Indians  between  the  rivers  Gila  and 
Colorado,  form  a  contrast  with  the  wandering  and  dis- 
trustful Indians  of  the  savannas  to  the  east  of  New  Mexico. 
Father  Garces  visited  the  country  of  the  Moqui,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  there  an  Indian  town  with  two  great 
squares,  houses  of  several  stories,  and  streets  well  laid  out, 
and  parallel  to  one  another.  The  construction  of  the 
edifices  of  the  Moqui  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Casas 
grandest  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila." 

In  Mr.  Farnham's  late  work  on  California,  is  a  notice 
of  the  Navijos  from  Dr.  Lyman's  report.  The  author 
begins  by  saying,  that  i"  they  are  the  most  civilized  of  all 
the  wild  Indians  of  North  America."  Their  extensive 
cultivation  of  maize  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables — their 
rearing  of  "  large  droves  of  magnificent  horses,  equal  to 
the  finest  horses  of  the  United  States  in  appearance  and 
value,"  and  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  also  noticed. 
From  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  which  is  long  and  coarse 
resembling  mohair,  "they  manufacture  blankets  of  a  tex- 
turn  so  firm  and  heavy  as  to  be  perfectly  impervious  to 
water."  They  make  a  variety  of  colors  with  which  they 
dye  their  cloths,  besides  weaving  them  in  stripes  and 
figures.  They  are  constantly  at  war\vith  the  Mexicans, 
but  stand   in  tear  of  the   American   trappers,  with  whom 


*  Political  E.-^ay  on  New  Spain.  Vol.  2,  p.  315.  (London  ed.  in  4  vols.  8vo.) 
t  Life  and  Travels  in  California,     p.  372. 
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they  have   had   some    severe   skirmishes,  which   resulted 
much  to  their  disadvantage.* 

Tt  is  believed  by  Baron  Humboldt  and  by  others,  that 
in  the  Navijos  and  Mawkeys  we  see  the  descendants  of 
the  same  race  of  Indians  which  Cortez  and  the  Spanish 
conquerors  found  in  Mexico,  in  a  semi-civilized  state. 
We  are  unable  to  state  whether  an}'  affinity  exists  between 
their  language  and  the  other  Mexican  dialects,  as  no  vocab- 
ularies have  been  collected.  The  whiteness  of  their  skins, 
their  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  and  agriculture,  and  the 
mechanical  skill  exhibited  in  their  edifices  at  the  present 
da}r,  bear  a  striking  analogy  with  the  Mexican  people  at 
the  period  of  the  conquest,  and  as  M.  Humboldt  observes, 
"  appears  to  announce  traces  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans."  The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that 
20  leagues  north  from  the  Moqui,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Zaguananas,  the  banks  of  the  Nabajoa  were  the  first  abode 
of  the  Aztecs  after  their  departure  from  Atzlan.  "  On 
considering  the  civilization,"  adds  Baron  Humboldt, 
"which  exists  on  several  points  oi  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  in  the  Moqui  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  we 
are  tempted  to  believe  (and  I  venture  to  repeat  it  here) 
that  at  the  period  of  the  migration  of  the  Toltecs,  the 
Acolhues  and  the  Aztecs,  several  tribes  separated  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  establish  themselves  in 
these  northern  regions. "t 


*Dr.  Lyman  states,  that  "  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  an  American  trader  with 
thirty-five  men,  went  from  Bents  fort  to  the  Navijo  country,  built  a  breastwork 
with  his  bales  of  goods,  and  informed  the  astonished  Indians,  that  he  had  '  come 
into  their  country  to  trade  or  tight,  which  ever  they  preferred.'  The  campaigns 
of  the  old  trappers  were  too  fresh  in  their  memory  to  allow  hesitation.  They 
chose  to  trade,  and  soon  commenced  a  brisk  business." 

+  Humboldt's  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain.  Vol.  2,  p.  316.  On  the  testi- 
mony of  the  missionaries  of  the  Collcgio  de  Qvcrctaro,  versed  in  the  Aztec  lan« 
guage,  M.  Humboldt  states,  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  Moqui  Indians  is 
essentially  different  from  the  Mexican  language.  In  the  seventeen ih  century, 
missionaries  were  established  amoug  the  Moquis  and  Navijos,  who  were  massa- 
sacred  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Indians  in  1GS0. 
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Connected  with  this  subject  and  in  evidence  of  the  iden- 
tity of  these  tribes  with  the  Aztecs,  it  should  be  stated 
that  there  exists  numerous  edifices  of  stone  in  a  ruined 
state,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  some  of  great  extent,  re- 
sembling I  he  terraced  edifices  and  teocallis  of  Mexico  and 
Yucatan.  One  of  these  structures  measures  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  in  length  by  two  hundred  and  seventy 
in  breath,  with  walls  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  three 
stories  high,  with  a  terrace.  The  whole  surrounding 
plain  is  covered  with  broken  pottery  and  earthen  ware, 
painted  in  various  colors.  Vestiges  of  an  artificial  canal 
are  also  to  be  seen.*  •  Among  the  fragments  are  found 
pieces  of  obsidian,  a  volcanic  substance  not  common  to  the 
country,  and  which  is  also  found  in  the  mounds  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  valleys,  in  both  cases  applied  to  the 
same  uses.  * 

Some  valuable  contributions  to  the  geography  and  eth- 
nology of  the  vast  region  lying  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  Upper  California  and  Oregon,  have  been  made 
by  Capt.  Fremont  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  Engineers.  The 
expedition  under  his  command  traversed  the  great  desert, 
and  examined  portions  of  the  country  not  before  visited 
by  white  men.  The  information  collected  by  this  enter- 
prising traveller  will  be  of  much  service  to  the  country  in 
the  new  relations  which  may  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  California,  as  well  as  to  persons  who  are  seek- 
ing new  homes  in  Oregon.  The  report  of  Captain,  (now 
Col.)  Fremont  has  been  so  widely  circulated,  and  rendered 
so  accessible  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the   subject, 


»  Clavigero,  Hist.  Mexico.  Vol.  1,  p.  151.  Humboldt's  Polit.  Essay  on  New 
Spain,  Vol.  2.  p.  300.  A  more  detailed  account  of  these  remains,  may  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  Caataneda's  "  Relation  da  Voyage  de.  Cibola  en  1540,"  pub- 
lished in  the  "delations  et  jnemoirsoriginanr"  of  Ternaux-Compans.  The  state 
of  the  country,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  and  their  peculiar  state 
of  civilization  are  given  at  length,  and  are  interesting  in  this  enquiry.  The  no- 
tice, of  the  "  Grande,  liaison,  dite  de  Moetezuma,"  is  extracted  from  the  journal 
of  Father  Pedro  Font,  who  traversed  this  country  to  Monterey,  on  the  Pacific,  in 
1775. 
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that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  any  analysis  of  the 
work  at  this  time.  So  satisfactory  were  the  results  of  the 
expedition  of  this  accomplished  officer  to  the  country  and 
the  government,  that  ho  has  again  been  sent  to  make  fur- 
ther explorations  of  the  country  south  of  that  previously 
visited  by  him,  and  which  lies  between  Santa  Fe"  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Colonel  Fremont  has  in  this  ex- 
pedition already  rendered  important  services  to  the 
country,  having  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops 
in  Upper  California.  This  armed  body  of  men  will  give 
him  great  advantages  over  an  ordinary  traveller  in  a  wild 
and  inhospitable  country,  where  there  are  still  tribes  of 
Indians  which  have  not  yet  been  subjugated  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  which  an  unprotected  traveller  could  not  ap- 
proach. Much  interest  has  been  awakened  from  the  ac- 
counts already  received  from  Col.  Fremont,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  placed  in  possession  of 
full  reports  of  his  explorations,  which  must  throw  much 
light  on  the  geography  of  this  vast  region,  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  productions,  climate,  &c. 

An  exploratory  journey  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama  has 
recently  been  made  by  M.  Hillert,  which  has  resulted  in 
adding  much  important  information  to  our  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  It  is  known  that  there  have  been 
many  surveys  of  the  isthmus,  with  the  view  of  opening  a 
water  communication  between  the  oceans  on  either  side. 
Such  was  the  primary  object  of  Mr.  Hillert,  who,  it  ap- 
pears has  also  made  enquiries  as  to  the  practicability  of 
making  a  rail  road  across  it.  His  observations  on  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a  canal  have  appeared 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  for 
1S46,  (pp.  306  and  3S9,)  together  with  various  letters  from 
him  on  other  subjects  which  attracted  his  attention. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Hillert  has  made  known  a  most 
valuable  anti-venomous  plant,  the  guaco,  a  creeping  plant, 
which  abounds  in  the  forest  of  the  Isthmus,  the  virtues  of 
which  were  made  known  to  him  by  the  Indians.     After 
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rubbing  the  hands  with  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  a  person 
may  handle  seorpions  and  venomous  insects  with  im- 
punity, and  mosquitoes  after  sucking  the  blood  of  those 
who  had  taken  it  inwardly  died  instantly.  The  geology 
and  botany  of  the  country  received  particular  attention. 
M.  Hillert  proposes  to  introduce  several  of  the  most  use- 
ful plants  and  vegetables  into  the  French  dominions  in 
Senegal  or  Algeria,  among  them  the  plant  from  which  the 
Panama  hats  are  made.  So  valuable  are  the  labors  of 
this  gentleman  considered,  that  the  French  commission 
has  awarded  him  the  Orleans  prize,  for  having  introduced 
into  France  the  most  useful  improvement  in  agriculture. 
Some  ancient  monumental  edifices  were  discovered  in  the 
Isthmus,  not  far  from  the  river  Atrato,  and  others  near 
the  mines  of  Cano  ;  besides  these  an  ancient  canal  cut 
through  the  solid  rock  in  the  interval  which  separates  the 
the  rivers  Atrato  and  Darien. 


Note. — The  following  list  embraces  all  the  books  relating  to  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, and  Mexico,  printed  during  the  last  two  years. 

Narrative  of  the  exploring  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842, 
and  to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the  years  1843 — 4,  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Fre- 
mont of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  under  the  orders  of  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  8vo. 
Washington,  1846. 

Exploration  du  Terretoire  de  l'Oregon,  des  Californies,  et  de  la  Mer  Vermeille, 
executie  pendant  les  annees  1840,  41  et  42,  par  M.  Dullot  de  Mofras,  Attache  a 
la  Legation  de  France  a  Mexico.  2  vols.  8vo.  and  folio  atlas  of  maps  and  plates. 
Paris.  1845. 

Tho  Oregon  Territory,  claims  thereto,  of  England  and  America  considered, 
its  condition  find  prospects.     By  Alexander  Simpson,  Esq.     8vo.  London,  1846. 

The  Oregon  Territory,  a  geographical  and  physical  account  of  that  country 
and  its  inhabitants.    By  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicholay.     13mo.  London,  1846. 

The  Oregon  Question  determined  by  the  rules  of  International  law.  By  Edward 
J.  Wallace  of  Bombay.     Svo.  London,  1840. 

The  Oregon  question.     By  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin.     8vo.  New  York,  1846. 

The  Oregon  Question  examined,  in  respect  to  facts  and  the  laws  of  nations. 
By  Travera  Twiss,  D.  C.  L.     Svo.  London,  1846. 

The  Oregon  Question  as  it  stands.     By  M.  B.  Sampson.  London,  1846. 

Pr.iiriedom  r  Rambles  and  Scrambled  in  Texas  and  New  Estremadura.  By  a 
Southron.     l2mo.  New  York,  1846. 

Life  in  California  during  a  residence  of  several  years  in  that  Territory.  By 
an  American.     To  which,  is  annexed  an  historical  account  of  the  origin,  custom* 
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Greenland  ano  the  Arctic  Regions.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  published,  in  184-5, 
Gronlands  Historiske  Mindesvnocjrker,  (The  Historical 
Monuments  of  Greenland,)  Vol.  III.,  (958  pages,  with  12 
copperplates,)  which  closes  this  work.  The  1st  and  2d 
volumes,  (pp.  S14  and  794  respectively,)  were  published 
in  1S3S.  After  Professor  Rafn  had  finished  the  compila- 
tion of  his  separate  work,  Antiquitates  Americana,  which 
was  published  by  the  Society  in  1837,  he  connected 
himself  with  Professor  Finn  Magnu:ven,  for  the  purpose  of 
editing — also  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society — the  great 
collection  of  original  written  sources  of  the  ancient  history 
of  that  remarkable  polar  land,  which  was  first  seen  in 
877,  and  colonized  in  9SG.  With  a  view  of  doing  all  that 
lay  in  its  power  to  throw  light  on  ancient  Greenland,  the 


and  traditions  of  the  Indians  of  Alia  California,  from  the  Spanish.  Post  8vo. 
New  York,  1846. 

An  Essay  on  the  Oregon  Question,  written  for  the  Shakspeare  Club.  By  E.  A. 
Meredith.  Montreal,  1846. 

The  Topic  No.  3.     The  Oregon  Question.     4to.  London,  1846. 

Life  in  Prairie  Land.     By  Mrs.  Eliza  W,  Farnham.     12mo.  New  York,  1846. 

Green's  Journal  of  the  Texan  expedition  against  Mier  ;  subsequent  Imprison- 
ment of  the  Author  ;  his  Sufferings,  and  final  Escape  from  the  Castle  of  Perote. 
With  reflections  upon  the  present  political  and  probable  future  relations  of  Texas, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  Illustrated  by  Drawings  taken  from  Life  by 
Charles  M'LaughUn,  a  Fellow-prisoner.     Engravings.     8vo. 

Travels  over  the  table  lands  an  J  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  in  1843—4.  With  an 
appendix  on  Oregon  and  California.  By  Albert  M.  Gilliam,  late  U.  S.Counsul, 
California.     8vo.  Philadelphia,  1*46. 

Recollections  of  .Mexico.  By  Waddy  Thompson,  Esq.,  late  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  U.  S.  at  Mexico.     8vq.  New  York,  1846. 

Altowan  ;  or  incidents  of  life  and  adventure  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  an 
Amateur  Traveller  Edited  by  James  Watson  Webb.  2  vol.  l2mo.  New 
York,  1846. 

Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Grand  Prairies,  including  descriptions  of  the  different  races  inhabiting  them,  &c. 
By  a  Now  Englamler.     12 mo.  Philadelphia,  1846. 

History  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  oth^r  Territories  on  the  North 
West  Coast  of  North  America:  from  their  discovery  to  the  present  day.  Ac- 
companied by  a  geograpical  view  of  those  countries.  By  Robert  Greenhow,  8vo. 
third  edition.    Boston,  1847. 
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Society,  during  the  ten  years  from  1832  to  1S41,  caused 
journies  to  be  undertaken  and  explorations  to  be  performed 
in  such  of  the  Greenland  firths  as  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  respect  of  the  ancient  colonization.  By  ex- 
cavations made  among  the  ruins  remaining  from  the 
ancient  colon}-,  there  was  obtained  a  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions and  other  antiquities,  which  are  now  preserved  in 
the  American  Museum  erected  by  the  Society,  and  draw- 
ings were  taken  of  the  ground  plans  of  several  edifices. 
Of  the.  reports  received  on  this  occasion,  we  must  in  an 
especial  manner  notice,  as  exhibiting  evidence  of  the  most 
assiduous  care,  and  as  moreover  embracing  the  most 
important  part  of  the  country,  the  exploration  undertaken 
by  the  Rev.  George  T.  Joergensen,  of  the  firths  of  Iga- 
likko  and  Tunnudluarbik,  where  the  most  considerable 
ruins  are  situated.  The  present,  vol.  III.,  contains,  extracts 
from  annals,  and  a  collection  of  Documents  relating  to 
Greenland,  compiled  by  Finn  Magnusen  ;  (to  this  part  ap- 
pertains a  plate  exhibiting  seals  of  the  Greenland  Bishops ;) 
ancient  geographical  writings,  compiled  by  Finn  Magnu- 
sen and  Charles  C.  Rafn ;  the  voyages  of  the  brothers 
Zeno,  with  introductory  remarks  and  notes  by  Dr.  Breds- 
dorfT;  a  view  of  more  recent  voyages  for  the  re-discovery 
of  Greenland,  by  Dr.  C.  Pingel,  an  antiquarian  chorogra- 
phy  of  Greenland,  drawn  up  by  J.  J.  A.  Warsaae,  from 
the  accounts  furnished  by  various  travellers  of  the  explo- 
rations undertaken  by  them.  The  work  is  closed  by  a 
view  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Greenland,  by  Professor 
Charles  C  Ram,  based  on  a  collation  of  the  notices  con- 
tained in  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  the  accounts  of  the 
country  furnished  by  the  travellers.  To  which  is  added 
a  list  of  the  bishops  and  a  chronological  conspectus  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  country,  a  historical  in- 
dex of  names,  a  geographical  index,  and  an  antiquarian 
index  rerum;  Copperplate  maps  are  annexed  of  the  two 
most  important  districts  of  ancient  Greenland — the  eastern  • 
settlement,    (Eystribygd,)    and  ■  the  western   settlement, 
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(Vestribygd,)  exhibiting  the  position  of  the  numerous  ruins. 
Moreover,  plans  and  elevations  of  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  ruins  and  other  rudera  ;  also  delineations  of 
of  runic  stones  and  other  northern  antiquities  found  in 
Greenland. 

Scripta  Historica  Islan  Jorum,  latine  reddita  et  apparatu  cri- 
tico  instructa,  Durante  Societate  Regia  Antiquariorum  Sep- 
tentrionalium.  Vol.  XII.  The  edition  first  commenced  Iry 
the  Society,  of  the  historical  Sagas  recording  events  which 
happened  out  of  America,  (Iceland,  Greenland  and  Vin- 
land,)  particularly  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the 
original  Icelandic  text  with  two  translations,  one  into  Latin, 
and  another  into  Danish,  (36  vols.)  has  now  been  brought 
to  a  completion,  by  the  publication  of  the  above  men- 
tioned volume,  (pp.  6-53  in  Svo.)  wherein  are  contained 
Regesta  Geographica  to  the  whole  work,  which  for  this 
large  cyclus  of  Sagas  may  be  considered  as  tantamount  to 
an  old  northern  geographical  gazetteer,  in  as  much  as 
attention  has  also  been  paid  to  other  old  northern  manu- 
scripts of  importance  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
Complete,  however,  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  called, 
neither  as  regards  Iceland  especially  and  other  lands  in 
America,  whose  copious  historical  sources  have,  in  the 
present  instance,  been  but  partially  made  use  of,  nor  also 
as  regards  the  European  countries  without  the  Scandina- 
vian North,  for  whose  remote  history  and  ancient  geogra- 
phy the  old  northern  writings  contain  such  important  ma- 
terials, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  will  in  due 
time  take  an  opportunity  of  extending  its  labors  in  that 
direction  also.  The  present  volume  does,  however,  con- 
tain a  number  of  names  of  places  situated  without  the 
bounds  of  Scandinavia  in  countries  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  writings  published  in  the  work  itself.  To 
the  name  o^  each  place  is  annexed  its  Icelandic  or  old 
Danish  form,  and  the  position  of  the  place  is  investigated 
by  means  of  comparison  with  other  historical  data  and 
with  modern  geography. 
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Sir  John  Franklin  who  left  about  two  years  on  a  voyage 
of  exploration,  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  America,  remains 
in  those  inhospitable  parts.  Much  anxiety  is  felt  for  him 
as  no  tidings  have  been  received  from  him.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  voyage  will  prove  successful  raid  that  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  year,  he  may  return. 

The  Hudson's  Lay  Company  has  lately  fitted  out  an 
expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  unexplored 
portion  of  the  coast  on  the  northeast  angle  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  expedition,  which  consists  of 
thirteen  persons,  is  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
company's  officers.  It  started  on  the  5th  July,  in  two 
boats,  under  favorable  circumstances;— the  ice  having 
cleared  away  from  the  shores  of  the  bay  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  year  than  usual.* 

A  memoir  on  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  particularly  those  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  from  California  to  Behring's  straits,  with 
comparative  vocabularies  of  their  languages,  is  preparing 
for  publication  by  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  from  authen- 
tic materials.  Mr.  Hale,  philologist  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  • 
to  the  Ethnology  of  this  region,  in  his  volume,  entitled 
"  Ethnology  and  Philology,"  being  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition.t 


*  Report  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  Nov.  9,  1846. 

t  Recent  Works  on  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Barrow's  (Sir  J.)  Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Research  within  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions, from  the  year  ISIS  to  the  present  time,  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  with  two  attempts  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 
Abridged  from  the  official  narratives,  with  remarks  by  Sir  John  Barrow.  Svo. 
London,  1516. 

Americas  Arctiske  landes  gamle  geographie  efter  de  Nordiske  Oldskriefter 
ved  C.  C.  Rafn.     Svo.     Copenhagen,  1846. 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 


The  French  expedition  which  has  been  engaged  for 
the.  last  three  years  in  exploring  the  interior  of  South 
America,  has  at  length1  reached  Lima,  from  which  place 
Count  Castelnau  has  transmitted  a  detailed  report  of  his 
journey,  to  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.* 

This  expedition  is  by  far  the  most  important  that  has 
yet  been  sent  out  for  the  exploration  of  South  America, 
.  and  has  already  traversed  a  large  portion  of  its  central 
^parts,  little  known  to  geographers.  Their  first  journey 
was  across  the  country  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Goyaz,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  Aramiay  (Lat.  16°  IV  S.  Lone. 
50°  29'  W.)  which  river  they  descended  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tocantiu,  and  then  returned  b}r  the  last  named 
river  and  the  desert  of  the  Chavantes. 

They  made  another  journey  to  the  north  of  Cuyaba,  to 
explore  the  diamond  mines,  and  examine  the  sources  of 
the  Paraguay  and  Arenos.  In  the  next  journey,t  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  just  been  communicated  from 
Lima,  the  expedition  descended  the  rivers  Cuyaba  and 
San  Lorenzo  to  Paraguay.  During  this  voyage  they  en- 
tered the  country  of  the  Guatos  Indians,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tribes  of  the  American  aborigines.  "  The 
features  of  these  Indians."  says  the  Count,  "  are  extreme- 
ly interesting  ; — never  in  my  life  having  seen  finer,  or  any 
more  widely  differing  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  red 
man.  Their  larcre,  well  opened  eyes,  with  long  lashes, 
nose  aquiline  and  admirably  modelled,  and  a  long,  black 
beard,  would  make  them  one  of  the  finest  races  in  the 
world,  had  not  their  habit  of  stooping  in  the  canoe  bowed 
the  legs  of  the  greater  number.     Their  arms,  consisting 

*  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages.     Feb.   1846.     p.  146. 
t  London  Athena-uin,  Aug.  8,  1846,  in  which  is  a  condensed  account  of  this 
journey. 

Id* 
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of  very  large  bows,  with  arrows  seven  feet  long,  demand 
great  bodily  strength — and  their  address  in  the  use  of 
them  passes  imagination.  These  savages  are  timid, 
nevertheless,  and.  of  extreme  mildness.  By  taking  them 
for  our  guides,  and  attaching  them  by  small  presents,  we 
were  enabled  to  explore  parts  wholly  unknown,  of  that  vast 
net-work  of  rivers  which  they  are  constantly  traversing." 
In  Paraguay  the  party  met  a  tribe  of  the  celebrated  Guay- 
curus  nation.  These  people  are  eminently  equestrian — 
transporting  their  baggage,  women  and  effects  of  every  kind 
on  horseback,  across  the  most  arid  deserts.  They  are  mor- 
tal foes  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  terror  to  the  whole  frontier. 
They  wear  their  hair  long,  and  paint  themselves,  black 
or  red,  after  a 'very  grotesque  and  irregular  fashion;  the 
two  sides  of  their  bodies  are  generally  painted  in  a 
different  manner.  "  Their  chief  arms  are  the  lance, 
knife,  and  a  club,  which  they  throw  with  great  precision 
at  a  fall  gallop.  Their  hats  are  made  of  hides.  Each 
warrior  has  his  mark,  which  he  burns  with  a  red  hot  iron 
on  all  that  belongs  to  him— -his  horses,  dogs  and  even 
wives.  One  of  the  most  atrocious  traits  in  the  manners 
of  this  people,  is  that  of  putting  to  death  all  children  born 
of  mothers  under  thirty  years  of  age." 

Afier  traversing  the  country  between  Paraguay  and 
Brazil,  the  expedition  proceeded  north  by  the  river  Para- 
guay, and  passed  the  mouths  of  the  San  Lorenzo,  where 
it  entered  the  great  lake  Gaiva,  and  from  thence  the 
greater  lake  Ubcrava,  the  limits  of  which  could  not  be 
traced,  being  lost  in  the  horizon.  An  Indian  told  the 
Count  that  he  had  travelled  lor  three  whole  days  in  his 
canoe,  without  finding  its  extremity,  which  supposes  a 
length  of  twenty-hve  or  thirty  leagues.  This  great  inland 
sea  is  unknown  to  geographers.  At  Villa  Maria  a  cara- 
van of  mules  awaited  the  travellers,  when  they  entered 
the  desert  or  Gran  Chaco,  as  it  is  called,  and  proceeded 
to  the  tewn  of  Matto-G rosso,  which  is  considered  the  most 
pestiferous   place  in  the  world.     Out  of  a  population  of 
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1200  souls,  there  were  found  but  four  whiles,  of  whom 
three  were  officers  of  the  government;  all  the  rest  was 
composed  of  blacks  and  Indians  of  every  variety  and  color, 
who  alone  are  able  to  support  this  terrible  climate. 

From  this  place    the    expedition  proceeded  to  Santa 

Cruz   of  the   Sierra,  where   they   found   bread,  of  which 

they  had  been  deprived   for  two  years  ;  after  a  month's 

m  repose,  a  journey  of  eight  days  brought  the  party  to  Chu- 

quisaca,  in  Bolivia,  and  from  thence  by  Potosi  to  Lima. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  are  already  of  great  in- 
terest. It  will  make  known  people,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  geographers.  Rivers  which  appear  on 
our  maps  are  found  not  to  exist,  while  hitherto  unknown 
rivers  and  large  bodies  of  water  have  been  discovered. 
Many  geographical  positions  have  been  determined,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  trade  which  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  the  centre  of  this  vast  continent  by  means  of  cara- 
vans of  mules,  are  made  known. 

M.  de  Castelnau  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
productions  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
such  as  are  valuable  into  the  French  colony  of  Algeria. 
Large  collections  in  Natural  History  have  already  been 
received  at  the  museum  in  Paris  ;  observations  on  ter- 
restrial magnetism  and  meteorology  have  been  made, 
in  fact,  no  department  of  science  seems  to  have  been  neg- 
lected by  the  expedition,  which  will  reflect  great  credit 
on  its  distinguished  head,  Count  Castelnau,  as  well  as 
on  the  French  government,  by  whose  liberality  and  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  science  it  has  been  supported. 

From  Lima,  Count  Castlenau  intended  to  prosecute 
further  researches  in  the  country  of  the  Incas,  after  which 
he  would  proceed  to  the  Amazon  river. 

Peru.     Some  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians, have  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Province  of 
1   Chachapoyas,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
Lima  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  particulars  of  these  ruins  were  communicated   by 
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Sefior  Nieto  to  the  prefect  of  the  Depnrtment.*  "  The 
principal  edifice  is  an  immense  wall  of  hewn  stone,  three 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  five  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  width  and  one  hundred  feet  high.t  It  is 
solid  in  the  interior  and  level  on  the  top,  upon  which  is 
another  wall  six  hundred  feet  in  length',  oC  the  same 
breadth  and  height  as  the  former,  and  like  it  solid  to 
its  summit.  In  this  elevation,  and  also  in  that  of  the, 
lower  wall,  are  a  great  many  rooms  eighteen  feet  long  and 
fifteen  wide,  in  which  are  found  neatly  constructed  niches, 
containing  bones  of  the  ancient  dead,  some  naked  and 
some  in  shrouds  or  blankets,"  placed  in  a  sitting  posture. 

From  the  base  of  this  structure  "  commences  an  inclined 
plane  gradually  ascending  to  its  summit,  on  which  is  a 
small  watch  tower.  From  this  point,  the  whole  of  the 
plain  below,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  province, 
including  the  capital,  eleven  leagues  distant,  may  be  seen. 

In  the  second  wall  or  elevation  are  also  openings  re- 
sembling ovens,  six  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
circumference.  In  these,  skeletons  were  found.  The 
cavities  in  the  adjoining  mountain  were  found  to  contain 
heaps  of  human  remains  perfectly  preserved  in  their 
shrouds,  which  were  made  of  cotton  of  various  colors.  Still 
farther  up  this  mountain  was  "a  wall  of  square  stones, 
with  small  apertures  like  windows,  but  which  could  not 
be  reached  without  a  ladder,"  owing  to  a  perpendicular 
rock  which  intervened.  The  Indians  have  a  superstitious 
horror  of  the  place,  in  consequence  of  the  mummies  it 
contains,  and  refused  to  assist  the  exploring  party,  believ- 
ing that  fatal  diseases  would  be  produced  by  touching 
these  ghastly  remains  of  their  ancestors.  They  were 
therefore  compelled  to  abandon  their  researches,  though 
surrounded  by  objects  of  antiquity  of  great  interest. 


*  Fimmond's  Colonial  Magazine.     Vol.  V.  p.  87. 

t  There  is  evidently  some  mistake  in  these  dimensions,  which  would  give  a  mass 
of  masonry  many  times  iarger  than  the  great  pyramid  at  Ghizeh. 
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Mr.  Chas.  Frederick  Neumann,  a  distinguished  oriental 
scholar  of  Munich,  has  lately  published  a  work  "  On  the 
Condition  of  .Mexico  in  the  Fifth  Century  of  our  Era,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  writers."  It  purports  to  be  an  account 
of  that  country,  called  Fu-Sang,  in  the  Chinese  annals. 
De  Guignes,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  China,  supposes 
that  America  was  the  country  referred  to,  while  Klaproth, 
on  the  contrary,  believes  it  to  be  Japan. 

It  is  stated  in  the  English  papers*  that  an  expedition, 
which  promises  the  most  important  results,  both  to  science 
and  commerce,  is  at  this  moment  fitting  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  navigating  some  of  the  great  unexplored  rivers  of 
South  America.  It  is  to  be  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Ranelagh  ;  and  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have 
alread}^  volunteered  to  accompany  his  lordship.  The 
enterprising  and  scientific  band  wUl  sail  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  are  completed.     He  proposes  to 


*  London  Athenaeum,  Nov.  9.  1846. 

Note. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  relating  to  South  America  which 
have  recently  been  published. 

Historia  fisica  y  politica  de  Chile  segun  documentos  adquiredos  en  esta  Re- 
publica  durante  doze  anos  de  residencia  en  ella,  y  publicada  bajo  los  auspicios 
del  supremo  gobierno.     7  livr.    Svo.  with  an  Atlas  of  27  plates.     Paris.   1844. 

Memoria  geografico  economico-politica  del  departmento  de  Venezuela,  publi- 
cada en  1824  por  el  intendente  de  ejercito  D.  Jose  M.  Aurrecoechea,  quien  la 
reimprime  con  varias  notas  aeluratorias  y  un  apendice.    Quarto.    Madrid.  1S46. 

Twenty-four  years  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  embracing  the  author's  per- 
sonal adventures,  with  the  history  of  the  country,  &c.  &c,  with  the  circumstan- 
ces which  led  to  the  interposition  of  England  and  France.  By  Col.  J.  A. 
King.     1  vol.  l2mo.     New  York.   1*46. 

Travels  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  principally  through  the  northern  provinces, 
and  the  gold  and  diamond  di-triets,  in  183G — 1841.  By  George  Canning. 
8vo.     London.   1846. 

Travels  in  Pern,  during  the  years  1838 — 1812,  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
Sierra, across  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes,  into  the  primeval  forests.  By  Dr. 
J.  J.  Tsehodi.     2  vols.   12mo.     New  York.   1847. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  Brazil,  being  obser- 
vations made  during  a  twelve  months'  residence  in  that  country.  From  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman,  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  observa- 
tion, and  his  well  known  capacity  as  a  writer,  we  think  a  valuable  book  may 
be  expected, 
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penetrate,  by  some  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
into  the  interior  of  Bolivar — for  which  purpose  a  steamer 
will  be  taken  out  in  pieces.  Returning  to  the  Amazon, 
he  will  ascend  this  great  river  to  its  highest  sources.  The 
distance  and  means  of  communication  between  the  Pacitic 
and  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  will  be  minutely  examined. 

Another  scientific  expedition  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
French  Government  to  its  West  India  colonies  and  the 
northerly  parts  of  South  America,  under  M.  Charles  De- 
ville,  a  report  from  whom  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  June  last.  Its  publication  was 
recommended. 

The  French  Government  gave  notice  to  the  same 
Academy,  at  its  meeting  on  the  3Lst  August  last,  of  an  in- 
tended expedition  by  Lieut.  Tardy  Montravel,  to  the 
Amazon  river  and  its  branches,  with  the  steamer  Alecton 
and  the  Astrolabe  corvette  ;  and  invited  the  Academy  to 
prepare  a  programme  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  re- 
searches which  M.  de  Montravel  is  charged  to  make. 


AFRICA. 

The  zeal  which  was  manifested  a  few  years  since  for 
the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  terminated  with  the  Landers,  and 
the  unsuccessful  voyage  of  the  steamers  up  the  Niger,  has 
again  shown  itself,  and  we  now  find  as  much  curiosity 
awakened,  and  as  much  zeal  manifested  for  geograpical 
discovery  in  this  vast  continent,  and  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions for  ages  in  doubt,  as  has  been  exhibited  at  any  for- 
mer period. 

The  Travels  of  M.  d'Abaddie,  Dr.  Beke,  Isenberg,  and 
others  make  known  to  us  the  immense  extent  and  windings 
of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and  the  Bahr-cl-Azrek,  or  the  white 
and  blue  Kile,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  their 
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rise,  and  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  true  source  of 
the  Nile,  remains  still  unsettled. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Jomard,  member  of  the 
French  Institute,  a  work  entitled  "  Observations  sur  le 
voyage  au  Darfour"  from  an  account  given  by  the  Sheikh 
Mohammed-el-Tounsy,  accompanied  by  a  vocabulary 
of  the  language  of  the  people,  and  remarks  on  the  white 
Nile  by  Mr.  Jomard.  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  only 
known  to  us  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Browne  in  1794,  and  forms 
a  link  in  the  chain  between  Lake  Tchad  and  a  region  of 
country  quite  unexplored,  and  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge whatever. 

We  have  some  information  of  interest,  relating  to  Sene- 
gal, communicated  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,*  being  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Thomson,  linguist  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Sierra  Leone,  from  that 
place  to  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Futah  Jallo.  His  place  is 
about  four  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Sierra  Leone.  "  The 
principal  object  of  the  mission,  was  to  open  a  road  for  a 
regular  line  of  traffic  through  that  country,  between  the 
colony  and  the  negro  states  on  the  Joliba  or  Niger." 

Mr.  Thomson's  narrative  is  full  of  interest  and  shows 
the  great  hardships  to  be  encountered  in  effecting  a  com- 
munication with  the  interior.  No  man  could  be  better 
prepared  for  such  an  enterprize,  both  by  knowledge  of 
the  languages  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  zeal,  perseverance,  and  courage,  also  were  prominent 
traits  in  his  character;  yet  his  enterprize  failed  and  death 
cut  him  off',  when  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  eastward. 

An  expedition  more  sucessful  in  its  results,  has  been 
undertaken  in  Dahomey  on  the  Guinea  coast,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  (vol,  16.)  This  journey 
was  performed  by  Mr.  John  Duncan,  from  Cape  Coast  to 

*  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society.     Vol.  1G. 
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Whyddah,  and  from  the  latter  about  five  hundred  miles 
due  north,  through  the  Dahomey  country  to  Adofoodiah. 
Although  the  king  of  Ashautee  had  refused  permission  for 
Mr.  Duncan  to  pass  through  his  territory,  and  had  en- 
deavored to  prejudice  the  king  of  Dahomey  against  him, 
he  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  latter,  and 
every  facility  given  him  to  travel  in  his  dominions.  A 
guard  of  one  hundred  men  was  furnished  to  accompany 
him — a  path  was  cleared  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles,  and  arrangements  made  so  that  at  every  village 
through  which  he  passed,  provisions  were  always  waiting, 
ready  cooked  for  them.  Among  the  strange  things  seen 
by  this  traveller  was  a  review  of  six  thousand  Female 
troops,  well  armed  and  accoutred.  Their  appearance, 
for  an  uncivilized  nation,  was  surprising,  and  their  per- 
formance still  more  so.  The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively in  Dahomey.  In  the  market  of  Adofoodiah,  ar- 
ticles from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Bornou  in  the  inter- 
ior were  exposed  for  sale,  showing  the  immense  extent  of 
the  trade  of  the  country.  He  met  people  from  Timbuctoo 
and  gathered  some  particulars  of  that  remarkable  city,  as 
well  as  some  information  respecting  Mungo  Park's  death. 
This  enterprising  traveller  has  lately  been  provided  with 
the  means  to  enable  him  to  set  out  on  a  new  journey  with 
a.  determination  to  penetrate  the  country  to  Timbuctoo, 
from  whence  he  will  endeavour  to  follow  the  Niger  to  its 
month. 

The  American  Missionaries  at  the  Gaboon,  (Western 
Africa,)  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  mission  in  the  Pong- 
wee  countrv  have  been  preparing  a  grammar  of  the  Pong- 
wee  language,  the  pecliarities  of  which  are  such  as  to  de- 
serve notice.  The  Missionaries  call  it  "  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect languages  ofwhich  they  have  an}*  knowledge.  It  is  not 
so  remarkable  for  copiousness  of  words  as  for  its  great  and 
almost  unlimited  flexibility.  Its  expansions,  contractions, 
and  inflections  though  exceedingly  numerous,  and  having, 
apparently,  special  reference  to  euohonv.  are  all  r^ovrrnpd 
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by  grammatical  rules,  which  seem  to  be  well  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  which  enable  them  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  with  the  utmost  precision.  How  a  lan- 
guage so  soft,  so  plaintive,  so  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  copious  and  methodical  in  its  inflections, 
should  have  originated,  or  how  the  people  are  enabled  to 
retain  its  multifarious  principles  so  distinctly  in  their  minds 
as  to  express  themselves  with  almost  unvarying  precision 
and,  uniformit}-,  are  points  which  we  do  not  pretend  to 
settle.  It  is  spoken  coastwise  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
and  perhaps  with  some  dialectic  differences,  it  reaches  the 
Congo  river.  How  far  it  extends  into  the  interior  is  not 
satis  flic  tori  ly  known."* 

An  attempt  to  penetrate  this  continent  from  the  north 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  James  Richardson,  by  advices  from 
whom  it  appears  that  on  the  23d  November,  1S45,  he 
had  reached  Ghadames,  in  the  Great  Desert,  where  he 
had  been  residing  for  three  months,  and  whence  he  was 
to  start  on  the  following  day,  with  a  negro  and  a  Moor,  for 
Soudan.  If  succssful  in  reaching  that  country,  he  intended 
to  proceed  to  Timbuctoo  and  other  parts  of  the  interior. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  well  received  by  the  people  and  Sul- 
tan of  Ghadames;  but  his  journey  to  Sackatoo  the  capital 
of  Soudan,  which  would  take  three  months  to  accom- 
plish, through  some  af  the  wildest  tribes  and  without  any 
guarantee  from  the  English  or  Ottoman  government,  was 
considered  foolhardy  and  desperate. t 

Later  accounts  state  that  Mr.  Richardson  had  returned 
after  a  successful  exploration  in  the  very  centreof  the  Great 
Zahara,  and  that  he  has  collected  important  information 
relating  to  the  slave  trade,  one  of  the  objects  o[  his  un- 
dertaking. We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
publication  of  his  t ravels. t 

The  details  of  the  expedition  under  M.  Raflenel  of  the 


*  Missionary  Herald,  vol.  41.  p.  218. 

t  London  Athenaeum,  March  7,  L846.  t  Ibid  Oct.  31,  184C. 
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French  navy  .and  other  scientific  gentlemen,  up  the  Sene- 
gal, have  just  been  published.*  The  party  ascended  the 
Senegal  to  the  river  Faleme,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Faleme  they  penetrated  the  country  to  Sansanzig.  They 
then  visited  the  gold  mines  of  Kenieba,  on  the  Bambouk, 
the  country  of  Galam,  Bondou  and  Woolli,  and  returned 
by  the  river  Gambia.  Seven  months  were  spent  on  this 
expedition.  They  found  the  country  beautiful,  but  its 
cultivation  neglected,  and  of  course  little  was  produced. 
They  visited  the  place  where  the  French  were  for- 
merly established,  with  the  view  of  making  treaties  with 
the  natives  for  its  occupation  anew.  Few  traces  of  the 
colony  were  to  be  found.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
the  various  tribes  of  aborigines,  wherever  they  went ; 
though  when  at  the  extreme  point  of  their  journey,  owing 
to  the  wars  among  the  natives,  they  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  proceed  farther.  The  results  of  the  expedition  are  in- 
teresting to  science,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  humanity, 
who  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  people. 

For  the  more  complete  exploration  of  this  portion  of  the 
African  continent,  it  has  been  proposed  to  send  another 
expedition  under  M.  Raffenel  for  the  purpose.  This  gen- 
tleman has  submitted  a  memoir  to  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Paris.  The  result  was  favorable, '  and  Mr.  Raflenel 
has  been  provided  with  instructions  for  his  guidance 
in  his  proposed  journey. 

A  journey  of  exploration  and  civilization  in  Soudan,  is 
about  to  be  undertaken  by  four  Jesuits  from  Rome — Bi- 
shop Casolani,  and  Fathers  Ryllo,  Knoblica,  and  Vinco. 
Casolani  and  Ryllo  will  will  start  from  Cairo  in  Januar}*, 
1847 — having  previously  obtained  a  Firman  from  Constan- 
tinople ;  and,  proceeding  through  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  thence  by  Kordofiu  and  Darfour,  they  hope  to  reach 
Bornou, — and  meet  there  their   brethren,  who  travel  by 


Bulletin  de  la  Socieie  tie  Geographic  Rapport  par  3VI.  Roger.    1S4G.  p.  321 
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the  way  of  Tripoli  and  Mouryok.  Should  they  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet,  it  will  then  be  determined  which 
route  shall  afterwards  be  followed.  They  have  determined 
to  accomplish  what  they  have  undertaken,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  From  the  high  character  of  all  the  parties, 
great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  result  of  this  journey. 
They  are  all  men  of  extensive  learning,  and  familiar  with 
the  languages,  manners  and  customs  of  the.  East.* 

A  project  is  on  foot  in  London  and  a  prospectus  has 
been  issued  for  a  new  Expedition  of  Discovery  to  pene- 
trate the  interior  of  Africa  from  the  eastern  side.  Many 
advantages  are  presented  by  beginning  the  work  of  explo- 
ration here  ;  among  them,  the  populousness  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Eastern  Africa,  which  is  in  general  superior  to  that 
of  the  western  coast.  The  languages  of  the  former  bear  a 
close  affinity  to  each  other,  and  extend  over  a  very  large 
space,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter.  "  The  ab- 
sence of  foreign  influence,  (particularly  of  the  Portuguese, 
by  whom  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on,)  and  the  readiness 
of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  to  listen  to  British  counsels,"  are 
strong  inducements  to  carry  out  the  scheme  proposed. f 

Lieutenant  Ruxton  of  the  Royal  Navy,  -who  has  lately 
made  an  interesting  journey  into  Africa  from  the  south- 
western coast,  near  the  island  of  Ichaboe,  is  about  to 
undertake  a  second  journey  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  continent  from  this  point  to  the  eastern  coast,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Government. 

Some  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Southern  Africa  by  Mr. 
Cooleyf   and   Mr.     McQueen,^,   which  tend  to   elucidate 


*  London  Athenaeum,  July  4, 184G.  t  London  Athenaeum,  July,  1845. 

t  The  Geography  of  N'Yassi,  or  the  Great  Lake  of  'Southern  Africa,  investi- 
gated, with  an  account  of  the  overland  route  from  the  Quanza,  in  Angola,  to  the 
Zambezi,  in  the  ^^vernment  of  Mozambique,  by  Wm.  Desbrough  Cooley,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London.  Vol.  xv. 

§  Notes  on  African  Geography,  by  James  M'Queen. — Ibid.  Contributions 
towards  the  Geography  of  Africa,  by  James  McQueen,  in  Simmond's  Colonial 
Magazine,  Vol.  vi. 
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portions  of  this  continent  hitherto  enveloped  in  much  ob- 
scurity. Mr.  Cooley's  investigations  relate  to  the  country 
extending  from  Loan™  and  Congo*  the  Portuguese  settle- 
merits  in  Western  Africa,  to  the  eastern  coast  between 
Zanzibar  and  Sofala,  in  lat.  20°  South. 

He  commences  by  examining  the  statements  of  the 
Portuguese  geographers  of  the  16th  century,  Lopez,  Joao 
Dos  Santos,  Do  Couto,  and  Pigafetta.  "  The  information 
collected  by  Lopez,  was  elaborated  by  Pigafetta  into  a 
system  harmonizing  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the 
age,  and  in  this  form  was  published  in  1591.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  editor's  theories,  we  can  at  times  detect  the 
simple  truth."  Much  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  by 
misapplying  the  names  of  lakes,  rivers  and  people,  as  this 
information  was  in  a  great  degree  derived  from  natives, 
and  not  properly  understood  by  the  persons  who  received 
it  from  them.  Mr.  Cooley,  by  a  rigid  examination  of 
these  various  statements,  together  with  the  accounts  de- 
rived from  later  writers  and  from  native  traders,  has  been 
enabled  to  rectify  the  errors  which  Lad  crept  in,  and 
clear  up  much  that  had  been  considered  fabulous.  The 
great  lake  called  N'Yassi,  and  the  natives  occupying  the 
country  around  it,  are  among  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects of  our  author's  enquiries.  This  lake,  or  sea*,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  natives,  is  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  eastern  coast.  Its  breadth  in  some  places  is 
about  fifteen  miles,  while  in  others,  the  opposite  shores 
cannot  be  seen.  Its  length  is  unknown,  neither  extremity 
having  been  traced.  It  probably  exceeds  five  hundred 
miles,  according  to  the  best  authority.  Numerous  islands 
filled  with  a  large  population,  are  scattered  among  its 
waters.  It  is  navigated  by  bark  canoes,  twenty  feet  long, 
capable  of  holding  twenty  persons.  Its  waters  are  fresh, 
and  it  abounds  in  fish.  The  people  seem  more  advanced 
in  civilization  than  any  African  nations  south  of  the 
Equator,  of  which  wre  have  knowledge.  Pereira,  who 
spent  six  months  at  Cazembe,  in  1790,  describes  the 
people  as  similar,  in  point  of  civilization,  to  the  Mexicans 
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and  Peruvians,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  nation 
called  the  Monomoesi,  or  Mucaranga,  north  of  the  lake, 
as  well  as  the  Movisa,  on  its  opposite  shores,  are  a  tall  and 
handsome  race,  with  a  brown  complexion.  "  They  are 
distinguished  for  their  industry,  and  retain  the  commer- 
cial habits  for  which  they  were  noted  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  when  their  existence  was  first  known  through 
the  Portuguese.  They  descend  annually  to  Zanzibar  in 
large  numbers.  The  journey  to  the  coast  and  back  again, 
takes  nine  or  ten  months,  including  the  delay  of  awaiting 
the  proper  season  for  returning.  They  are  clothed  in 
cotton  of  their  own  manufacture  ;  but  the  most  obvious 
mark  of  their  superiority  above  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Africa  is,  that  they  employ  beasts  of  burden,  for  their 
merchandize  is  conveyed  to  the  coast  laden  on  asses  of  a 
fine  breed."  Mr.  Cooley  believes  that  "  the  physical  ad- 
vantages and  superior  civilization  of  these  tribes,  who  are 
not  negroes,"  explain  the  early  reports  which  led  the 
Portuguese  to  believe  that  the  empire  of  Prestor  John 
was  not  far  off. 

Mr.  M'Queen's  memoirs  consist  of  the  details  of  a 
journey  made  by  Lief  Ben  Saeid,  a  native  of  Zanzibar, 
to  the  great  lake  N'Yassi,  or  Maravi,  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Cooley's  memoir.  This  visit  was  made  in  the  year  1S31. 
The  facts  collected  corroborate  what  has  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Coole}'.  He  found  the  country  level,  filled  with  an 
active  population,  civil  to  strangers,  and  honest  in  their 
dealings.  A  very  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  in  ivory, 
and  a  peculiar  oil,  of  a  reddish  color.  The  Manumuse 
(Mono-moezi)  are  pagans,  and  both  sexes  go  nearly  naked. 
Near  the  lake  there  are  no  horses  or  camels,  but  plenty  of 
asses,  and  a  few  elephants.  The  houses  on  the  road  and 
at  the  lake,  are  made  of  wood  and  thatched  with  grass. 
Dogs  are  numerous,  and  very  troublesome.  Some  are  of 
a  very  large  kind.* 

•Journal  of  ibe  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  Vol.  15,  p.  37J. 
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The  region  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  memoirs 
just  alluded  to,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  interesting 
fields  for  exploration  of  any  on  the  African  continent. 
The  languages  spoken  by  the  several  nations  between 
the  two  oceans,  which  are  here  separated  by  a  space  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  are 
believed  to  belong  to  one  great  family,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
sent such  traces  of  affinity,  that  an  expedition,  if  suffi- 
ciently strong,  aided  by  interpreters  from  the  Zanzibar 
coast  or  the  Monomoezi  tribes,  might  traverse  the  continent 
without  difficulty.  Obstacles  might  be  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  Portuguese  traders,  who  would  naturally  feel 
jealous  at  any  encroachments  by  rival  nations  ;  but  by  a 
proper  understanding,  these  might  be  overcome,  and  this 
interesting  and  hitherto  unknown  portion  of  Central  Africa 
be  laid  open  to  commerce  and  civilization. 

The  latest  attempt  to  explore  this  region  was  that  of  M. 
Maizan,  a  young  officer  in  the  French  navy,  who  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1S44,  set  out  for  the  purpose.  In 
April,  1845,  he  left  Zanzibar,  furnished  with  a  firman 
from  Sultan  Said  to  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of 
the  interior,  though  in  reality  they  enjoyed  the  most  com- 
plete independence.  Having  been  warned  that  a  chief, 
named  Pazzy,  manifested  hostile  intentions  towards  him, 
he  stopped  some  time  on  his  way,  and  after  having  ac- 
quired information  relating  to  the  country  he  wished  to 
survey,  he  made  a  grand  detour  round  the  territory  over 
which  this  savage  chief  exercised  his  authority.  After  a 
,  march  of  twenty  days,  he  reached  the  village  of  Dague- 
lamohor,  which  is  but  three  days'  journey  from  the  coast 
in  a  direct  line,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  bag- 
gage, which  he  had  entrusted  to  an  Arab,  servant.  This 
man,  it  appears,  had  communication  with  Pazzy,  and  had 
informed  him  of  the  route  his  master  had  taken.  Pazzy, 
with  some  men  of  his  tribe,  overtook  M.  Maizan  towards 
the  end  of  July,  at  Daguelamohor,  and  surrounded  the 
house  in  which  he  lived..     After  tying  him  with  cords  to  a 
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palisade,  the  savage  ordered  his  men  to  cut  the  throat  of 
their  unfortunate  victim.* 

Mr.  M'Queen  gives  some  particulars  obtained  from  a 
native  African  relating  to  the  country  between  LakeTchad, 
or  Tshadda  and  Calabar.  This  portion  of  the  African 
continent  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  al- 
though little  can  be  gained  of  its  geography  from  the 
statements  of  this  man,  there  is  much  in  them  that  is 
interesting  on  the  productions  of  the  country,  the  natives, 
their  manners,  customs,  &c. 


ALGIERS. 

The  publication  by  the  French  government  of  the- 
results  of  the  great  scientific  expedition  to  Algeria  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  districts  embraced  in  Algiers 
and  the  regency  of  Tunis,  as  well  as  on  the  countries 
far  in  the  interior.  Among  the- subjects  which  have 
received  the  particular  attention  of  the  commission,  are, 
1.  An  examination  of  the  routes  followed  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  south  of  Algiers  and  Tunis;  2.  Researches  into  the 
geography  and  commerce  of  Southern  Algiers,  by  Capt. 
Carette  ;  3.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  routes  of  the  cara- 
vans between  Barbary  and  Timbuctoo,  with  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  western  Sahara,  and  on  the  tribes  which 
occupy  it,  by  M.  Renou  ;  4.  A  series  of  interesting  me- 
moirs on  the  successive  period's  of  the  political  and  geo- 
graphical history  of  Algiers  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time,  by  M.  Pelissier;  5.  The  History  of  Africa, 
translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Mohamrried-ben-Abi-et-Raini- 
el-Kairouani,  by  M.  Remusat,  giving  a  particular  account 
of  the  earliest  Mussel  man  period. 

Gen.  Marcy  in  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Laghouat 
in  Algeria,  published  in  Algiers  in  ] Si 3,  has  contributed 
important  information  on  this  country,  which  deserves  a 

*  Nouvelles  Annates  dea  Voyages:  May,  18-16,  p.  139. 
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rank  with  the  great  work  of  the  scientific  expedition.*  In 
this  work  the  author  has  corrected  the  erroneous  opinion 
which  has  long  been  held,  of  the  barrenness  of  the  Sahara. 
Among  the  Arabs  this  word  Sahara  does  not  convey  the 
idea  which  the  world  has  generally  given  it,  of  a  desert  or 
uninhabitable  place,  but  the  contrary.  Like  every  coun- 
try, it  presents  some  excellent  and  luxuriant  spots,  others 
of  a  medium  quality  as  to  soil,  and  others  entirely  barren, 
not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  By  Sahara,  the  Arabs 
mean  a  country  of  pastures,  inhabited  by  a  pastoral  peo- 
ple ;  while,  to  the  provinces  betwreen  the  Atlas  mountains 
and  the  sea,  they  apply  the  name  of  Tell,  meaning  a 
country  of  cereals,  and  of  an  agricultural  people. 

M.  Carette,  in  his  exploration  of  this  region,  has  also 
discovered  the  false  notion  long  imbibed  hi  relation  to  it. 
"  The  Sahara,"  says  he,  "  was  for  a  long  time  deformed 
by  the  exaggerations  of  geographers,  and  by  the  reveries 
of  poets.  Called  by  some  the  Great  Desert,  from  its  ster- 
ility and  desolation,  by  others  the  country  of  dates,  the 
Sahara  had  become  a  fanciful  region,  of  which  our  igno- 
rance increased  its  proportions  and  fashioned  its  aspect. 
From  the  mountains  which  border  the  horizon  of  Tell,  to 
the  borders  of  the  country  of  the  blacks,  it  was  believed 
that  nature  had  departed  from  her  ordinary  laws,  renounc- 
ing the  variety  which  forms  the  essential  character  of  her 
works,  and  had  here  spread  an  immense  and  uniform 
covering,  composed  of  burning  plains,  over  which  troops 
of  savage  hordes  carried  their  devastating  sway.  Such 
is  not  the  nature,  such  is  not  the  appearance  of  the  Sahara." 

This  region,  accupving  so  large  a  portion  of  the  African 
continent,  "  is  a  vast  archipelago  of  oases,  of  which  each 
presents  an  animated  group  of  towns  and  villages.  Around 
each  is  a  large  enclosure  of  fruit  trees.  The  palm  is  the 
king  of  these  plantations,  not  only  from  the  elevation  of  its 
trunk,  but  from   the  value  of  its  product,  yet  it  does  not 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Societe"  de  Goograplrie  de  France,  for  1845,  p.  251. 
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exclude  other  spedfesL     The  fig,  the  apricot,  the  peach 
and  the  vine  mingte  their  foliage  with  the  palm." 

The  Algerine  Sahara  has  lately  been  the  object  of  a  spe- 
cial work  of  Col.  Daumas  who  intends  completing  the  re- 
searches begun  by  Gen.  Marey  and  the  members  of  the 
scientific  commission.  He  has  made  an  excursion  to  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  has  collected  much  that  is  new 
and  interesting  in  ethnology,  particularly  relating  to  the 
Tuarycks,  a  great  division  of  the  Berber  race  whose  numer- 
ous tribes  occupy  all  the  western  part  of  the  great  desert.* 

Among  the  interesting  Ethnological  facts  which  the  late 
expeditions  in  this  region  have  brought  to  light,  is  that  of 
the  existence  of  a  white  race,  inhabiting  the  Aures  moun- 
tains, (mans  Aurarius)  in  the  province  of  Constantino. t 
Dr.  Guyou,  of  the  French  army  of  Africa,  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  General  Bedeau  to  the  Aures, 
to  collect  information  abont  this  people,  to  whom  other 
travellers  had  referred.  Pie  describes  them  as  having  a 
white  skin,  blue  eyes  and  ilaxen  hair.  They  are  not 
found  by  themselves,  but  predominate  more  or  less  among 
various  tribes.  They  hold  a  middle  rank,  and  go  but 
rarely  with  the  Kabyles  and  the  Arabs.  They  are  luke- 
warm in  observances  of  the  Koran,  on  which  account  the 
Arabs  esteem  them  less  than  the  Kabyles.  They  are 
more  numerous  in  the  tribe  of  the  Mouchaias,  who  speak 
a  language  in  which  words  of  Teutonic  origin  have  been 
recognized.  In  Constantine  where  they  are  numerous, 
they  exercise  the  trades  of  butcher  and  baker.  Late 
writers  believe  that  they  are  the  remains  of  the  Vandals 
driven  from  the  country  by  Belisarius. 

M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  in  making  some  observations 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  pnper  of  Dr.  Guyon, 
exhibited  portraits  of  individuals  of  this  white  race,  which 


*  Notice  sur  le  Progies  de*  decouvertes  Geographiques  pendant  Tanned,  1845, 
par  V.  de  St.  Martin.     Bulletin  do  la  Societe  de  Geographic,  p.  XJ45. 

tNouvelles  Anuales  des  Voy;ige.s.  Notes  Ethnoiogiques,  sur  la  race  blanche 
des  Aures.     Par  M.  Guyon.     Janvier,  1646,  p.  11G, 
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had  been  engraved  for  the  Scientific  Commission,  and 
Stated  his  belief  that  they  were  evidently  of  the  northern 
Gothic  and  Vandal  type.* 

In  Northern  Africa,  an  important  discovery  has  lately 
been  made  of  the  ancient  Libyan  alphabet,  by  Mr.  F.  de 
Saulcy,  member  of  the  French  Institute.  This  curious 
result  has  been  produced,  by  a  study  of  the  bilingual 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Thugga,  which  is  publish- 
ed in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society  of  New  York.  The  reading  of  the  Phoenician 
part  of  this  bilingual  inscription  having  been  established, 
the  value  of  the  Libyan  or  Numidian  letters  of  the  counter 
part,  has  been  as  clearly  proved,  as  the  hieroglyphic  part 
of  the  Rosetta  stone  has  been  established,  from  a  compar- 
ison with  the  Greek  text  of  that  bilingual  inscription. 

By  this  discovery,  a  vast  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  ethnography  and  history  of  ancient  Africa.  Two  facts 
of  the  greatest  consequence  have  been  established  by  it  : — 
That  the  Libyan  language  was  that  of  Numidia,  at  the 
earh-  period  of  its  history,  when  the  Phenicians  were 
settled  there  ;  that  the  Numidians  of  that  early  day,  used 
their  own  peculiar  letters  for  writing  their  own  language. 
To  these  facts,  mav  be  added  another  of  no  less  ethno- 
graphic value  ;  that  the  present  Numidian  or  Berber  race 
of  the  great  Sahara,  who  are  called  Tuarycks,  make  use 
of  these  identical  letters  at  this  day. 

For  this  recent  and  valuable  acquisition  to  science,  we 
are  ana  in  indebted  to  Mr.  de  Saulcy,  t  who  has  published 
a  Tuaryck  alphabet  as  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Boi- 
sonact,  Captain  of  Artillery  at  Algiers.  It  was  furnished 
to  him  by  an  educated,  native  of  the  Oasis  of  Touat,  in  the 
great    Sahara,   and   is  called  by    him    Kalem-i- Tefinag.$ 


*  Comptcs-Reiulus  de  l'Academie  des  Sciences,  29  Dec.  1845. 

+  Revue  Archa.'u!ogique,  Nov.  1845. 

X  The  incident  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  alphabet  is  deserving  of  notice. 
An  Algerine  named  Sidy-Hamdan-Ben-Otsrnan-Khodja,  who  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Jlovigo,  then  Governor  of  Algiers,  was  in  correspon- 
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What  the  writing  of  Tejinag  menns,  ft  would  be  curious  to 
know.  This  Touatee.  Abd-el-Kader,  has  promised  more 
extended  information,  in  relation  to  the'  writing  of  the 
Tuarycks,  than  which,  no  more  valuable  contribution  to 
African  ethnography  can  be  imagined.  He  asserts  that, 
the  Tuar}Tcks  engrave  or  scratch  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Sahara,  numerous  inscriptions,  either  historic  or  erotic. 
This  subject  has  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his 
"  Notes  on  Africa'1''  in  which  he  mentions  the  Tuaryck  let- 
ters copied  by  Denham  and  Clapperton. 

The  impulse  first  given  by  our  country-man  Mr.  Wm. 
B.  Hodgson,  in  his  researches  into  the  Berber  language, 
and  the  ethnographic  facts  which  were  the  results  of  his 
elucidations,  has  extended  to  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many7, and  the  last  two  years  have  been  productive  of 
several  valuable  and  important  works,  including  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  the  Berber  language.  These  have  added 
greatly  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and 
primitive  people,  who  at  a  remote  period,  coeval  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
Africa. 

dence  with  the  Bey  of  Constantine.  Tha  Eladji  Ahmed,  to  render  this  correspon- 
dence more  sure,  wrote  his  letters  in  conventional  signs,  known  among  certain 
Arabs  by  iht  name  of  romouz. 

Ali  the  son  of  Sidy-Hamdan,  who  was  the  bearer  of  these  Missives,  had  lived 
a  longtime  in  France  as  an  officer  in  die  employ  of  the  Subline  Porte  ;  and  in 
his  hands  M.  Boisorinet  one  day  discovered  the  letters  of  Hadji  Ahmed.  On 
glancing  his  eye  over  one  of  these  documents  he  discovered  at  the  top  (en  vedette) 
two  groups  of  signs,  which,  from  their  situation,  he  readily  imagined  might 
be  the  equivalents  of  the  Arab  sacramental  words,  Praise  be  to  God,  with 
which  all  good  Musselmen  generally  begin  an  epistle.  With  this  supposition  he 
applied  the  alphabetic  value  to  each  character,  and  thus  obtained  the  value  of 
Bix  of  these  strange  cyphers.  The  next  day  he  obtained  two  of  these  documents 
or  letters  from  Aii,  who  little  suspected  what  use  he  intended  making  of  them. 
With  these  materials  he  diligently  applied  himself,  and  on  the  following  morning 
sent  him  a  complete  translation  of  the  ietters.  Ali  was  greatly  alarmed  that  Mr. 
Boisonnet  had  solved  the  enigma,  but  more  so  that  he  had  thereby  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  correspondence. 

Struck  with  the  analogy  between  the.se  characters  and  the  Lybian  characters 
on  the  Thugga  monument,  he  applied  the  alphabet  discovered  by  him,  and  the 
result  is  known. — licvue  Archteolbgique,  November,  1815. 
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Mr.  de  Saulcy  has  already  unravelled  the  intricacy 
of  the  demotic  writing  of  Egypt  and  the  popular  characters 
of  ancient  Libya,  lie  is  thus  working  at  both  ends 
of  the  Libyan  chain.  He  will  find  the  Berber  thread 
at  the  Oasis  of  Amnion,  and  at  Meroe.  We  shall  thus 
probably  find,  that  the,  Berber  language  was  the  original 
tongue  of  that  part  of  Ethiopia.  Dr.  Lepsius  found  in 
that  region,  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  Egyptian  de- 
motic, and  in  Greek  characters,  but  written  in  an  unknown 
language.  He  strongly  suspects,  that  the  old  Ethiopian 
blood  will  be  found  in  the  Berber  veins;  and  that  the 
Nubian  language  has  strong  affinities  with  the  Berber. 
When  these  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  language  are  de- 
cyphered,  it  will  be  known  how  far  the  interpretation  of 
Egyptian  mythology  and  the  local  names,  heretofore  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hodgson,  is  to  be  received  as  plausible.  He 
has  proposed  the  Berber  etymologies  of  Aman  or  Ammon 
as  water  ;  Themis  as  fire  or  purity  ;  Thot  as  an  eye  ;  Ed- 
fbu  and  Tadis  as  the  sun. 


Books  on  Algiers. 

Algeria  and  Tunis  in  1545.  An  account  of  a  journey  made  through  the  two 
Regencies, by  Viscount  Fielding  and  Cant.  Kennedy.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  London, 
1646. 

Le  M;»r<»r  ct  sea  Caravanes,  on  Relations  de  la  France  avec  cet  Empire,  par 
R.  Thomossy.     8vo.     Paris  1845. 

Exploration  Scu'iititlque  de  1' Algeria  pendant  les  armees  1840,  1841,  1812. 
Public  par  1'ordre  du  gouvermnent  el  avec  le  concours  d'une  commission  Academ- 
iqtie.     -1  vote.  f  >!io.     (now  in  the  course  of  publication.), 

Recherches  sur  la  constitution  de  la  propricte  territorial  dans  le  pays  mussul- 
mnns  et  eubskliarerne  nt  en  Algeria  ;  par  ML  Worms.     8vo.     Paris,  1846. 

A  visit  to  the  French  possessions  in  Algiers  in  1845.  By  Count  St.  Marie. 
Post  Bvp.     London,  1846. 

Afhiqce  (!')  franchise,  l'empire  du  Marocet  les  deserts  de  Sahara.  Jlistoire 
naiion.ile  d< -s  conqufites,  victoires  et  nouvelles  decouvertes  des  Frangais  depuisla 
prise  <KA!ger  jusqu'fc  nos  jours  ;  par  P.  Christian.     8  vo. 

Algeria  en  lvl'i  ;  par  J.  Desjobcrf.     8vo.     Paris,  184G. 

Guide  du  voyageur  en  Algeria.  Itineraire  du  savant,  de  l'artiste,  de  l'homme 
du  monde  et  du-colon  ;  pnr  Que  tin.     18mo.     Paris,  1846. 

Le  Sahara  Algerien.     Etude  geographiqucs,  statistiques  et  historiques  sur  la 
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Madagascar. — The  island  of  Madagascar  has  recently 
attracted  and  continues  to  occupy  attention  in  France.  In 
1S42  M.  Guillian,  in  command  of  a  French  corvette,  was 
sent  by  the  governor  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon  to  this  island, 
to  select  a  harbor  safe  and  convenient  of  access,  and 
to  obtain  information  relative  to  the  country  and  its  inhab- 
itants. After  visiting  various  pans  of  the  island  on  its 
western  side,  in  which  fourteen  months  were  spent,  M. 
Guillian  returned  to  bourbon,  and  in  1845  the  results  of 
his  visit  were  published  in  Paris.  The  first  part  of  this 
work  gives  a  history  of  the  Sakalave  people,  who  occupy 
the  western  parts  of  the  island.  The  second  details  the 
particulars  of  the  voyage  made  in  1342  and  1843,  embra- 


region  au  sud  des  £tablissements  Franchises  en  Algerie  ;  par  Col.  Dautnas 
8vo.     Paris,  1845. 

L'Afrique  Fran 9a iseP Empire  de  Marocet  les  deserts  de  Sahara,  conquetes  et 
decouve*rtes  des  Franoais.     Royal  8vo. 

Dictionnaire  de  Geographie  6concmique,  politique  et  historique  de  l'Alge*rie. 
Avec  uue  carte.     l2mo.      Paris,  \°4d. 

Geographie  populaire  de  l'Alge*Tie,  avec  cartes.     12mo.     1846. 

Histoire  de  nos  Colonies  Franchises  de  L'Alge'rie  et  du  Maroc  ;  par  M.  Chris- 
tian.     2  vols.     8vo.     Paris,  1846.  _ 

The  following  list  embraces  the  latest  publications  on  Africa  generally. 

Voyage  dans  L'Afrtqne  Occidentale,  comprenant  I'exploration  du  Senegal 
depuis  St.  Louis  jusqu'a  la  Feteine"  jusqu'a  Sansandig;  des  mines  d'or  de  Kenie- 
ba,  dans  ie  Bambouk  ;  des  pays  de  Oalam,  Boudou  et  Wooli  ;  et  de  la  Gambia  ; 
par  A.  RarTenel.     8vo.  and  folio  atlns.     Paris,  134G. 

Viaggi  nell'  Africa  Occidentale,  di  Tuto  Omboni,  gia  medico  di  consiglio  ncl 
regno  d'Angola  e  sue  dispendenze,     8vo.     Milan,  1845. 

A  visit  to  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  South  Western  Africa.  By  Dr. 
Tarns.     2  vols.     8vo. 

Life  in  the  Wilderness ;  or,  Wanderings  in  South  Africa.  By  Henry  W. 
Methuen.     Post  8vo.     London,  184f>. 

Voyage  au  Darfour  par  !e  Cheykh  Mohammed  Ebn-Ormr  E!-Tounsy  ;  traduire, 
de  l'Arabe,  par  Dr.  Perron  ;  public"  par  les  soins  de  M.  Jomard.  Royal  8vo. 
Maps.    -Paris,  Is  15. 

Observations  sur  le  Voyage  au  Darfour  suivie3  d'un  V'ocabulaire  de  la  langue  des 
habitanset  de  remarques  surle  Nil  Blanc  Superieure  ;  par  M.  Jomard.      1846. 

E^sai  historique  sur  le*  races  anciennes  et  modernes  de  L'Afrique  Septentrio- 
nale,  leurs  origines,"  leura  mouvemenls  ct  lenrs  transformations  depuis  l*antiquitc 
jusqu'a  noa  jours;  par  Pascal  Duprat.     8vo.     Paris,  1845. 
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cingthc  geography,  commerce  and  present  condition  of 
the  country,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  Feb.  1S4G. 

So  important  were  the  results  of  the  visit  of  INI.  Guillian 
that  a  new  expedition  has  been  sent  to  Madagascar  under 
his  direction,  with  instructions  for  a  more  extended  exami- 
nation, particularly  in  relation  to  its  animal  and  vegetable 
productions.  A  more  extensive  work  by  M.  de  Froberville, 
is  preparing  for  publication  in  Paris,  in  which  more  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  ethnography  of  this  important 
island.* 


EGYPT. 

I  have  hesitated,  in  the  superficial  view  I  propose  to  take 
in  noticing  the  ethnological  and  archaeological  researches 
of  the  day,  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  speak  of  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  The  explorations  have  been  on  so  grand" 
a  scale,  and  the  results  so  astounding,  that  one  is  lost  in 
amazement  in  attempting  to  keep  pace  with  them.         v 

In  England,  France,   Germany   and    Italy,     Egyptian 
archaeology  is  the  most  fruitful  topic  among  the  learned. 


•  Documents  sur  I'histoire,  la  gtiographie  et  le  commerce  de  la  partie  occiden- 
tal de  I'ile  de  Madagascar,  recueillis  et  rediges  par  M.  Guillian,  8vo.  Paris,  1845. 

Hntoire  d'rnbliesement  Francais  de  Madagascar,  pendant  la  restauration, 
prdce'dee'  d'une  description  de  cette  lie,  et  suivie  de  quelqurs  considerations  poli- 
tiques  et  cornmerciales  sur  Fexpedition  et  la  colonization  de  Madagascar.  Par 
<§|  M.  Carayon,  8vo.  Paris,  1845. 

HistoJre  et  Gcographie  de  Madagascar,  de^uis  la  decouverte  de  Tile  en  1506, 
jusqu'a  recit  desderniers  evenenients  de  Tamative  ;  par  M.Descartes.  8vo.  Paris, 
1846. 

Madagascar  expedition  de  1829.  Par  M.  le  Capitaine  de  fre'gate  Jourdain. 
jRcvue  de  I'Orient,  torn  ix.     April,  1846. 

A  short  memoir  on  Madagascar  is  contained  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soch'te-  do 
Geographic,  July,  1845,"  by  M.  Bona  Christave. 

Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Voyage,  with  notes  of  a  sojourn  in  tie  I«land  of  Zanzi- 
bar, and  a  history  of  the  whale  fishery,  by  J.  R.  Browne.  8vo.  New  York;  1846. 
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In  Paris,  it  forms  the  theme  of  lectures  by  the  most  distin- 
guished archaeologists,  and  the  subject  absorbs  so  much 
interest  in  Germany,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  estab- 
lished a  professorship  at  the  Royal  University  for  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  and  history,  which  he  has  assigned  to 
Professor  Lepsius,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  in 
Egyptian  learning,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  sci- 
entific commission  sent  by  his  majesty  to  explore  the  valley 
of  the  Nile. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  immense 
and  costly  work  published  by  Napoleon,  there  have  since 
been  published  the  great  national  works  of  Champollion, 
by    the  French    government,    and  of  Rosseilini    by   the 
Tuscan   government.     These  are  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  work  of  Lepsius,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Egypt,  laden  with  innumerable  treasures,  the  results 
of  three  years  of  most  laborious  and  successful  explora- 
tions.    This  undertaking  is  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
of   Prussia,   one   of   the    most   enlightened   monarchs  of 
Europe,  and  who,  at  the   present  moment,  is  doing  more 
in   various  parts  of  the  world    for  the    advancement  of 
science  than  any  now  living. 

But  the  French  government,  which  lias  always  been 
foremost  in  promoting  such  explorations,  is  determined 
not  to  be  superseded  by  the  learned  Prussian's  researches 
in  Egyptian  lore.  An  expedition  has  been  organized 
under  M.  Prisse,  for  a  new  survey  and  exploration  of 
Egypt.  Mr.  Prisse  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  versed  in 
hieroglyphic al  learning,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Egyptian 
Ethnology*  He  will  be  accompanied  by  competent 
artists,  will  go  over  the  same  ground  as  Lepsius,  and 
make  additional  explorations. 

7*  As  regards  the  eminent  men  who  have  won  brilliant 
distinction  in  the  career  of  Egyptian  studies,  it  is  out  of 
the  question  here  to  analyze  their  books :  it  must  suffice 
to  state,  that  all  have  marched  boldly  along  the  road 
opened  by  ChainimUion,  and  that  the  science  which  owed 
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its  first  illustration  to  Young,  to  the  Champollions,  to  the 
Humboldts,  to  Salvolini,  to  Roscllini,  to  Nestor  LTIote,  " 
and  to  whose  soundness  the  great  De  Sacy  has  furnished 
his  testimony,  counts  at  this  day  as  adepts  and  ardent 
cultivators,  such  scholars  as  Letronne,  Biot,  Prisse,  Bun- 
sen,  Lepsius,  Burnouf,  Pautliier,  Lanci,  Birch,  Wilkinson, 
Sharpe, Bonomij  and  many  more.* 

A  few  important  results  of  the  late  explorations  in  Egypt, 
and  researches  into  her  hieroglyphics  and  history,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention. 

Prof.  Schwartze,  of  Berlin,  is  publishing  a  work  on 
Egyptian  philology,  entitled  Das  Altc  JEgypten.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  erudition  of  Gerolarj  philologists, 
and  the  extent  to  which  their  investigations  are  carried, 
when  we  state  that  this  savant  has  completed  the  first  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  embraces  2200 
quarto  pages  !   and  this  is  but  a  beginning. 

De  Saulcy  has  made  great  advances  in  deciphering  the 
Demotic  writing  of  Egypt,  in  which,  from  Champollion's 
death  to  1S43,  little  had  been  done.  He  has  now  trans- 
lated the  whole  of  the  Demotic  text  on  the  Rosetta  stone, 
so  that  we  may  consider  this  portion  of  Egyptian  literature 
as  placed  on  a  firm  basis. 

Farther  elucidations  of  the  Coptic  language  have  been 
made.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  language  into 
which  the  ancient  Egyptian  merged,  and  is  the  main  in- 
strument by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  must  be  ob- 
tained. Recently  a  discover  has  been  made  by  Arthur 
de  Riviere,  at  Cairo,  in  an  ancient  Coptic  MS.  containing 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  manuscript  was  very 
large  and  thick,  and  on  separating  the  leaves  was  found 
to  contain  a  pagan  manuscript  in  the  same  language,  the 
only  one  yet  discovered. f     On  a  farther  examination  of 

*  Sec  De  Sauic> .     Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  June,  1840. 

t  The  accident  which  led  to  this  second  discovery  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
The  person  into  whose  hands  the  manuscript  fell,  while  examining  the  leuvea 
which  were  remaikably  thick,  accidentally  spilt  a  tumbler  of  water  on  it.     In 
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this  manuscript,  it  proved  to  be  a  work  on  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians*  The  translation  of  this  curious 
document  is  looked  tor  with  much  interest. 

M.  Prisse  is  publishing  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Government,  the  continuation  of  Champoliion's. great  work 
on  Egypt  and  Nubia — -50  plates  are  in  press. 

Mr.  Birch,  of  London,  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a 
work  on  the  titles  of  die  officers  of  the  Pharaonic  court.  He 
has  discovered  in  hierogiyphical  writing  those  of  the  chief 
butler,  chief  baker,  and  others,  coeval  witli  the  pyramids  and 
anterior  to  Joseph.  He  has  also  discovered  upon  a  tablet 
at  the  Louvre  (age  of  Thotmes  III.  B.  C.  1G00)  his  conquest 
of  Nineveh,  Shinar,  and  Babylon,  and  with  the  tribute  ex- 
acted from  those  conquered  nations.  The  intense  interest 
which  Egyptian  archaeology  is  exciting  in  Europe  will  be 
seen  from  the  list  of  new  books  on  the  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  discoveries,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  advances  has  been  made,  are  in  monumental 
chronology.  Through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Prus- 
sian savant,  Lepsius,  primeval  history  has  far  transcended 
the  bounds  to  which  Champollion  and  Rosellini  had  car- 
ried it.  They  fixed  the  era  of  Menes,  the  first  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt,  at  about  27-50,  B.  C.  Bockh,  of  Berlin,  from  astro- 
nomical calculations,   places  it  at  5702  B.  C. 

Henry  of  Paris,  in  his  "L'Egypte  Pharao?iiquc"  from 
historical  deductions,  places  the  era  at  5303  B.  C. 

Barucchi,  of  Turin,  from  critical  investigations,  at  4S90 
B.  C,  and  Bunsen,  in  his  late  work  entitled  "  Egypt's 
Place  in  the  World's  History,"  from  the  most  laborious 
hierological  and  critical  deductions,  places  the  era  of 
Menesat3G43  B.  C. 

I  should   do  wrong  to   speak   of  the   labors   of  foreign 


order  to  dry  it  he  placed  it  in  the  sun  in  a  window,  when  the  parchment  that 
was  wet  separated.  He  opened  the  leaves  which  had  been  sealed  and  found  the 
Pugan  manuscript  between  them.  A  farther  examination  showed  that  the  entire 
volume  was  similarly  funned. 
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savans,  without  alluding  to  what  has  been  done  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Morton,  it  is  known,  has  published  a  work 
on  Egyptian  Ethnography,  from  crania  in  his  possession 
furnished  by  Mr.  Gliddon,  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
his  scholarship,  and  has  been  highly  commended  in  Europe. 
The  late  Mr.  Pickering,  oi'  Boston,  was  one  of  the  few 
who  cultivated  hieroglyphieal  literature  in  America.  But 
perhaps  the  American  people,  as  a  mass,  owe  a  deeper 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Gliddon,  for  his  interest- 
ing lectures  on  Egypt  and  her  literature,  and  to  his  work 
entitled  Chapters  on  Egyptian  Antiquities  and  Hieroglyph- 
ics, than  to  any  other  man.  Mr.  Gliddon,  by  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  and  by  a  close  stud}7  subsequently  of  her 
monuments,  has  been  enabled  to  popularize  the  subject, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  truly  magnificent  and  costly  series  of 
illustrations  of  the  monuments,  the  sculptures,  the  paint- 
ings and  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  to  make  this  most 
interesting  and  absorbing  subject,  comprehensive  to  all. 

The  results  of  these  Egyptian  investigations  will  doubtless 
be  startling  to  man}r  ;  for  if  the  facts  announced  are  true, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise,  it  places  the 
creation  of  man  far,  very  fir,  beyond  the  period  usually 
assigned  to  him  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.' 
But  again,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  common  chronology 
gives  the  shortest  period  for  that  event.  If  other  scrip- 
tural chronologies  are  adopted,  wre  gain  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  for  the  creation  of  man,  which  gives  us  quite 
time  enough  to  account  for  the  hi<ih  state  of  civilization 
and  the  arts  in  Egypt,  four  thousand  years  B.C. 


I  mu.nt  a!?(  acknowledge  the  obligation  I  am  under  for  the  use  cf  many  splen- 
did and  valuable  books  relating  to  Egypt,  from  Mr.  Richard  K.  Haight.  This 
'gentleman,  with  an  ample  fortune  at  his  command,  and  with  a  taste  for  archaeo- 
logical studies,  acquired  by  a  personal  tour  among  the  monuments  of  Euypt,  has 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  books  on  Egypt,  including  all  the  great 
works  published  by  the  European  governments  on  that  country.  This  costly  and 
unique  collection,  which  few  but  princes  or  governments  possess,  he  liberally 
places  at  the  command  of  scholars,  who,  for  purposes  of  study,  may  require  them. 
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But  we  do  not  fear  these  investigations — truth  will  pre- 
vail, and  its  attainment  can  never  be  detrimental  to  the 
highest  interests  of  man. 


Mr.  Haight's  interest  in  archaeological  researches  hap  been  noticed  in  Paris, 
in  an  article  by  De  Saulcy,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  in  a  memoir  en- 
titled, "  L'Etude  des  Hieroglyphics."  Speaking  of  Mr.  GHddon's  success  in  the 
United  States  in  popularizing  hieroglyphical  discoveries,  De  Saulcy  justly  re- 
marks— " XI a  6\i6  puissamment  seconds,  dans  cctte  louable  entreprise,  par  une 
de  ces  nobles  intelligences  dont  un  pays  s'  honore  ;  M.  Haight,  l'aini,  le  soutien, 
deVout:  de  tous  les  homines  de  science,  n'a  pas  peu  contribu6,  par  sa  genereuse 
assistance,  a  repandre  aux  Etats-Unis  les  belles  decouvertes  qui  concernent  les 
temps  pharaoniques."  Jicvue  <hs  Dear  Mondes.  Paris,  June  15,  1S4G. 
The  following  list  embraces  the  late  works  relating  to  Egypt: 
The  Oriental  Album  ;  or  Historical,  Pictorial,  mid  Ethnographical  Sketches, 
illustrating  the  human  families  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  :  by  E.  Prisse.  folio. 
London,  1846. 

The  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.  D.  640.     By  Samuel  Sharpe.  8vo.     London,  1846. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Temples  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,  in 
1845-'46,by  Mrs.  Romer,  2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1646. 

L'Egypte  au  XlXsiecle,  histoire  militaire  et  politique,  anecdotique  et  pittoresque 
de  Mehemet  Ali,  etc.  ;  par  E.  Gouin.     Illustree  de  gravures. 

Panorama  d'Egypte  et  de  Nubie  avec  un  texte  orne,  de  vignettes  ;  par  Hector 
Horeau.  folio. 

Recherches  sur  les  arts  et  metiers  de  la  vie  civile  et  domestique  des  anciens 
peuples  de  l'Egypte,  de  la  Nubie  et  de  l'Ethiopie,  suivi  de  details  sur  les  mceurs 
et  coutumes  des  peuples  modtrnes  des  memes  contrees  ;  par  M.  Frederic  Cail- 
liand,  folio.  Paris,  lb31-'47.     100  plates. 

Das  Tudtenbuch  der  JCgypten  nach  dem  Hieroglyphischen  Papyrus  in  Turin, 
von  Dr.  R.  Leipsius.     Leipsig. 

Schwartze  Das  alte  iEgypten,  oder  Sprache,  Geschichte,  Religion  und  Verfas- 
sung  d.  alt.  iEgypt.  2  vols.  4to.  Leipsig. 

iEgyptens  Stelle  in  dor   Welrgcschichte  :  Von  Carl  J.  Bunsen.     3  vols.  8vo. 
Manetho  und  die  Hund-sternperiode,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Pharao- 
nen  :  Von  August  B  ickh.  Bvb.  Berlin,  1845. 

Macrizi's  Geschichte  der  Coptert.     A  us  den  Handschriften  zu  Gotha  und  Wien, 

mit  Uebersetzungen  and  Anmerkungen.  Von  Wiistenfeld.  4to.  Gottingen,  1645. 

Monuments  de  1'Egypte  et  de  la  Nubie^    Notices  descriptives  couformes  aux 

manuserits  autographes   redigds  sur  les  lieux  par  Champollion   le  jeune.  folio. 

Paris,  l645-*46. 

L'Egypte  Pharaonique,  r>u  Histoire  des  institutions  qui  regirent  les  Egyptiens 
sous  leur  Rois  nationaux.  par  1).  M.  J.  Henri,  J  vols.  8vo.     Paris,  1846. 
Discorso  Critici  sopra  la   Cronologia  Egizia  ;  del  Prof.  Barucchi.  4:o.  Turin. 
Voyage  en  Egypte,  en  Nubie,  dans  les  deserts  de  Beyonda,  des  Bycharis,  et 
sur  les  cotes  de  la  Mer  Rouge:  par  E.  Combes.  2  vols.  8vo.     Paris,  1847. 
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THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Borneo. — Among  the  most  remarkable  and  successful 
attempts  to  open  a  communication  with  the  natives  of  the 
East  India  Islands,  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Brooke.  This 
gentleman,  prompted  solely  by  a  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Borneo,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
explore  this  hitherto  unknown  region,  has  established  him- 
self at  Sarawak,  on  the  north-western  part  of  the  island, 
427  miles  from  Singapore.  Such  was  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  country  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  to  suppress  the  piracies  which  have 
been  carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  Malays,  and  certain 
tribes  associated  with  them,  that  the  then  reigning  Rajah, 
Muda  Hassim,  resigned  to  him  his  right  and  title  to  the 
government  of  the  district,  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
established  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo.  The  success  that 
has  attended  Mr.  Brooke's  government,  among  a  barba- 
rous people,  whose  intercourse  with  foreigners  had  been 
confined  to  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  is  most  remarkable. 
Possessed  of  an  independent  fortune,  of  the  most  en- 
larged benevolence  ;  familiar  with  the  language,  manners, 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  people  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  with  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge  acquired 
from  extensive  travel  and  intercourse  with  various  rude 
nations,  he  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  Providence 
for  the  task  which  he  has  attempted,  and  which  has 
thus  far  been  crowned  with  success. 

Capt.  KeppePs  Narrative  of  his  expedition  to  Borneo, 
and  Mr.  Brooke's  Journal,  furnish  some  interesting  ethno- 
logical facts.  The  Dyaks,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Borneo,  are  divided  into  numerous  lesser  tribes,  varying 
in  a  slight  degree  in  their  manners  and  customs.  Their 
language  belongs  to  the  Polynesian  stock,  on  which  has 
been  ingrafted,  particularly  along  the  coast,  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  Malayan  words.  It  also  exhibits  evidences  of  mi- 
grations from  India  ;it  remote  periods.  In  speaking  of 
the  Sibnowans,  Mr.  Brooke  observes  that  "they  have  no 

idea  of  a  God,  and  though  they  have  a  name  for  the  Deity, 
(Battara,  evidently  of  Hindoo  origin,)  with  a  fainl  notion 
of  a  future  state,  the  belief  seems  a  dead  letter  among 
them.  They  have  no  priests,  say  no  prayers,  make  no 
offerings  to  propitiate  the  Deity;  and  of  eourse  have  no 
occasion  for  human  sacrifices,  in  which  respect  they  differ 
from  all  other  people  in  the  same  state  of  civilization,  who 
bow  to  their  idols  with  the  same  feelings  of  reverence  and 
devotion,  of  awe  and  fear,  as  civilized  beings  do  to  their 
invisible  God."*  From  their  comparatively  innocent 
state,  Mr.  Brooke  believes  they  are  capable  of  being  easily 
raised  in  the  scale  of  society.  "  Their  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, the  purity  of  their  morals  and  their  present  igno- 
rance of  all  forms  of  worship,  and  all  idea  of  future  re- 
sponsibility, render  them  open  to  conviction  of  truth  and 
religious  impression,  when  their  minds  have  been  raised 
by  education."*  It  is  a  well  known  tact,  that  since  the  - 
establishment  of  Europeans  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
the  tendency  of  the  Polynesian  races  has  generally  been 
to  decay.  The  case  of  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  now  war- 
rants us  in  hoping  that  such  a  result  need  not  necessarily 
and  inevitably  ensue. 

While  success  has  attended  this  gentleman  at  the 
north,  the  American  missionaries,  among  the  Dutch 
possessions  farther  south,  have  totally  failed  in  their 
objects.  They  attribute  the  unwillingness  of  the  Dyaks 
to  submit  to  their  instruction,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Malays,  whose  interests  are  necessarily  opposed  to  those 
of  the  missionaries,  for,  it  is  evident  that  once  under 
the  guidance  of  the  latter,  the  Dyaks  will  see  their  own 
degraded    and  oppressed   condition,   and    submit  to  it  no 

*  KeppeU'a  Borneo,  vol.  I.  p.  233.     2.  p.  59. 
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longer.  Mr.  Youngblood  says  that  "  so  prejudiced  are 
the  Dyaks,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  few  boys 
to  instruct,  of  which  I  was  very  desirous."* 

The  Dutch  have  long  had  trading  establishments  in 
Borneo,  but  they  bad  made  no  efforts  either  to  suppress 
the  piracies,  or  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  ot 
its  inhabitants.  Its  great  value  has  now  become  so  appa- 
rent, that  unless  they  keep  pace  with,  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  English,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  having 
it  wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  more  enlightened 
policy  of  the  latter. 

Borneo  produces  all  the  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
common  to  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Its 
mineral  productions  are  equally  rich,  and  include  gold 
dust,  diamonds,  pearls,  tin,  copper,  antimony,  and  coal. 
The  interior  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  three  times  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
3,000,000  of  people. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  speaking  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as 
they  are  subjects  which  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
our  enquiries,  in  a  review  like  the  present  ;  although  the 
productions,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  nations  are 
properly  a  branch  of  ethnological  enquiry,  in  a  more  en- 
larged view.  An  interesting  pamphlet,  embodying  much 
valuable  information  on  the  commerce  of  the  East,  has 
been  lately  published  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  Aaron  H. 
Palmer.  This  gentleman  is  desirous  that  the  United 
States  government  should  send  a  special  mission  to  the 
East  Indies,  as  well  as  to  other  countries  of  Asia, 
with  a  view  to  extend  pur  commercial  relations.  The 
plan  is  one  that  deserves  the  attention  of  our  people  and 
government,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  has  met  with 
favor  from  many  of  our  merchants  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce of  the   East,  as  well   as  from   some  distinguished 


«  Missionary  Herald,  vol.  42,  p.  100. 
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functionaries  of  the  government-*  England,  France, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  have  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, expeditions  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Oceanica,  planned  ibr  the  pursuit  of  various  scientific 
enquiries  and  the  extension  of  their  commerce.  With 
the  exception  of  Prussia,  these  nations  seem  to  be  de- 
sirous to  establish  colonies  ;  and  they  have,  within  a  few 
years,  taken  up  valuable  positions  for  the  purpose. 

Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  our  government  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  new  and  wide  field  ?  Our  dominions  now 
extend  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  we  talk  of  the  great 
advantages  we  shall  possess  in  carrying  on  an  eastern 
trade  ;  but  how  greatly  wouid  our  advantages  be  increased 
by  having  a  depot  or  colony  on  one  of  the  fertile  islands 
contiguous  to  China,  Java,  Borneo,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, &c.  An  extended  commerce  demands  it,  and  we 
hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  our  government  may  see 
its  importance. 

*  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland  have 
possessions  in  the  East.  The  former,  always  awake  to 
her  commercial  interests,  now  has  three  prominent  sta- 
tions in  the  China  Sea,- — Singapore,  Borneo,  and  Hong- 
kong. But  even  these  important  points  do  not  satisfy 
her,  and  she  looks  with  a  lono-imz  eve  towards  Chusan,  a 
point  of  great  importance,  commanding  the  trade  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  and  contiguous  to  Corea 
and  Japan.  The  "  Friend  of  India,"  a  leading  paper,  "  is 
possessed  with  a  most  vehement  desire,"  says  the  editor 
of  the  "  China  Mail,"  "  that  the  British,  without  infring- 
ing their  '  political  morality,'  could  contrive  some  means 


*  Letter  to  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  containing  some  brief  notices  respecting  the  present  state,  productions, 
trade,  commerce,  Sec.  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  Burmah,  Cochin 
China,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Jap.an  ;  and  recommending  that  a  special 
mission  be  sent  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  make  treaties  and 
extend  our  commercial  relations  with  those  countries:  by  Aaron  H.  Palmer, 
councillor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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of  obtaining  the  cession  of  Chusan,"  which,  in  their  hands, 
he  believes,  could  be  converted  into  a  second  Singapore, 
and  become  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  marts  of  the 
East."* 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  and  from  the 
opinions  expressed  in  foreign  journals,  that  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world  has  been  suddenly  attracted  to  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  it  is  only  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  European  nations,  of 
the  rich  productions  of  these  islands,  and  the  miserable 
state  in  which  a  large  portion  of  their  inhabitants  live, 
that  efforts  have  not  before  been  made  to  colonize  them, 
and  bring  them  under  European  rule. 

The  Spaniards  contented  themselves  with  the  Philippines, 
but  the  Dutch,  more  enterprising,  as  well  as  more  ambi- 
tious, extended  their  conquests  to  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  recently  to  Bali,  Sumbawa,  Timor  and  Celebes. 
But  these  are  not  all,  for  wherever  our  ships  push  their 
way  through  these  innumerable  islands,  they  find  scatter- 
ed, far -and  wide,  their  unobtrusive  commercial  stations, 
generally  protected  by  a  fort  and  a  cruiser. 

It  is  said  that  the  natives  feel  no  attachment  for  their 
Dutch  rulers,  which,  as  the}'  possess  so  wide  spread  ado- 
minion  in  the  Archipelago,  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  for 
this  feeling  of  animosity  against  them,  may  effect  the  rela- 
tions that  may  be  hereafter  formed  between  the  aboriginal 
races  and  other  Christian  people.  Attempts  will  doubtless 
be  made  to  prejudice  the  natives  against  the  English,  but 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  Brooke  at  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  his 
kindness  to  the  natives,  and  the  destruction  of  the  pirates  by 
the  British,  will  no  doubt  gain  for  them  throughout  the  Ar- 
chipelauo,  a  name  and  an  influence  which  the  jealousies  of 
other  nations  cannot  counteract.  The  natives  of  these 
islands,  except  those  of  the  interior,  are  strictly  a  trading 
and  commercial  people.     Addicted  to  a  seafaring  life,  and 


*  See  "  China  Ma.il"  newspaper,  for  March  2G,  184G. 
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tempted  by  a  luve  of  gain,  tl»ey  traverse  these  seas  in 
search  of  the  various  articles  of  commerce  which  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  traders  for  the  European,  India, 
and  Chinese  markets.  Piracy,  which  abounds  in  this 
region,  grows  out.  of  this  love  of  trade — this  desire  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth — and  we  believe  that  nothing 
would  tend  to  suppress  crime  so  effectually  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  ports  throughout  the  Archipelago. 

It  is  said  that  the  population  embraced  in  the  twelve 
thousand  islands  of  which  Polynesia  consists,  amounts  to 
about  forty  millions.  No  part  of  the  world  equals  it  in  the 
great  variety  and  value  of  its  products.  There  is  scarcely 
an  island  but  is  accessible  in  every  direction,  abounding  in 
spacious  bays  and  harbors,  and  the  larger  ones  in  navi- 
gable rivers.  The  people  are  generally  intelligent,  and 
susceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  the 
natives  of  Africa,  or  of  many  parts  of  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent. 

To  obtain  a  station  or  an  island  in  this  vast  Archipel- 
ago,  we  should  require  neither  (he  outlay  of  a  large  sum 
of  mone}',  nor  the  loss  of  human  life  ;  no  governments 
would  be  subjected,  or  kings  overthrown.  Civilization 
and  its  attendant  blessings  would  take  the  place  of  bar- 
barism, idolatry  would  be  supplanted  by  Christianity,  and 
the  poor  natives,  now  bowed  down  by  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, would,  under  the  care  of  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment, become  elevated  in  the  scale  of  social  existence. 

The  cultivation  of  spices  in  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
acts  by  which  the  monopoly  is  secured  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  Moluccas,  reflect  little  credit  on  human  nature.  "  No 
where  in  the  world  have  the  aboriginal  tribes  been  treated 
with  greater  cruelty ;  and  in  some  cases  literal  extermi- 
nation has  overtaken  them.  Their  tribe  has  been  extin- 
guished, they  have  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  that  merely 
lest,  in  order  to  obtain  a  humble  subsistence,  they  should 
presume  to  trade  on  their  own  account  in  those  costly  spi- 
ces, the  sale  of  which,  without  right  or  reason,  Holland  has 
IS 
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hitherto  thought  proper  to  appropriate  to  herself.  No 
form  of  servitude,  moreover,  equals  the  slavery  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg-tree. 
They  toil  without  hope.  No  change  ever  diversifies  their 
drudgery ;  no  holiday  gladdens  them  ;  no  reward,  how- 
ever trifling,  repays  extra  exertion,  or  acts  as  a  stimulus 
for  the  future.  The  wretched  slave's  life  is  one  monoto- 
nous round,  a  mere  alternation  of  toil  and  sleep,  to  be 
terminated  only  by  death."*  The  northern  portions  of 
New  Guinea,  as  well  as  other  islands,  arc  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Banda  and  Amboyna,  and  produce  the  nut- 
meg and  other  spices.  They  might  be  extensively  culti- 
vated by  the  natives,  if  encouragement  was  given  them  ; 
and  a  sufficient  supply  obtained  for  all  the  markets  of 
Europe  and  America. 

The  Island  of  Bali,  lying  east  of  Java,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  has  recently  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Dutch.  Some  difficulty  growing  out  of  the 
commerce  with  the  people,  is  the  alleged  cause.  It  is  an 
island  of  great  importance  to  Holland,  and  would  seriously 
injure  her  commerce  with  Java,  should  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation  take  it  under  its  protection,  or  plant  a  colony 
there.  A  slight  pretext  therefore  sufficed  for  its  annexa- 
tion. 

New  Caledonia  Islands.  Later  information  has  been 
received  from  the  Catholic  Missionaries  in  New  Caledo- 
nia;  for  it  seems  that  even  in  those  distant  and  barbarous 
islands  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  are  represented. 
The  Propaganda  annals  contain  some  interesting  accounts 
of  the  natives  of  these  islands,  and  of  other  facts  of  im- 
portance in  Ethnology.  Two  Catholic  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Uougovron  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colin,  had  been 
twenty  months  on  these  islands,  during  which  time  they 
had  accomplishgd  nothing  in  the  way  of  conversions,  and 


*  Frazer's  Magazine,  1S4G.     In  this  Magazine  is  an  article  of  much  interest 
on  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
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but  little  towards  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the 
natives.  It  was  hardly  time  to  expect  much,  as  they  bad 
only  then  begun  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country, 
which  they  found  very  difficult  to  acquire.  The  natives 
are  a  most  lazy  and  wretched  people.  They  cultivate  the 
ground  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  pointed  wood,  or  with 
their  nails,  but  never  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are  compelled  to  live 
upon  a  few  fish,  shell-fish,  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
at  times  when  pressed  b}r  hunger,  worms,  spiders  and 
lizards  are  eagerly  devoured  by  them.  They  arc  canni- 
bals in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  openly  feed  on  the. 
flesh  of  their  enemies.  Yet  they  possess  the  cocoa,  bana- 
na, and  yam,  with  a  luxuriant  soil,  from  which,  with  a 
little  labor,  an  abundance  could  be  raised. 

Among  no  savage  tribes  are  the  women  worse  treated 
than  here.  They  are  completely  at  the  mercv'of  their 
cruel  and  tyrannical  husbands.  Compelled  to  carry  bur- 
dens, to  collect  food,  and  cultivate  the  fields,  their  existence 
promises  them  but  little  enjoyment ;  and  when  there  is 
any  fruit  or  article  of  delicacy  procured,  it  is  at  once 
tabooed  by  the  husband,  so  that  she  cannot  touch  it  but  at 
the  peril  of  her  life. 

The  missionaries  had  begun  to  expostulate  with  the  na- 
tives on  the  horrors  of  eatingtheir  prisoners,  and  other  vices 
to  which  they  were  addicted,  and  observe  that  "  a  happy 
change  has  already  taken  place  among  them  ;  that  they 
were  less  disposed  to  robbery,  and  that  their  wars  are  less 
frequent."*  They  are  beginning  to  understand  the  motive 
which  brought  the  missionaries  to  them,  and  already  show 
a  desire  to  be  instructed. 

The  protestant  missions  have  not  accomplished  any 
more  than  the  Catholic's  among  these  savages.  The  la- 
test accounts  state  that  four  of  the  native  teachers  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered, and  that  such  was  die  hostility  of  the  chiefs  at  the 


•Annals  of  the  Prop?    uion  of  the  Faith.     Sept.  134G. 
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isle  of  Pines,  that  the  prospects  of  the  missionaries  were 
most  discouraging.* 

Sooloo  Islands. — Mr.  Itier,  attache  to  the  French  mis- 
sion in  China,  has  recently  visited  a  cluster  of  islands 
lying  to  the  northeast  of  Borneo,  between  that  island 
and  Mindanao.!  His  researches  on  the  natural  history 
and  geology  of  these  islands,  are  of  much  interest.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  climate  more  healthy 
than  is  usual  in  intertropical  climates.  The  sugar  cane, 
cocoa,  rice,  cotton,  the  bread  fruit,  indigo,  and  spices  of 
all  kinds,  are  among  their  products.  Fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles of  a  great  variety,  are  abundant,  and  of  a  superior 
quality.  Nine-tenths  of  the  soil  is  still  covered  with  the 
primitive  forest,  of  which  teak-wood,  so  valuable  in  ship- 
building, forms  a  part.  A  considerable  commerce  with 
China  and  Manilla  is  carried  on,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  Chinese  annually  visit  the  island  of  Basilan,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  group,  to  cultivate  its  soil,  and  take 
away  its  products.  The  peculiar  situation  of  these  islands, 
and  their  contiguity  to  the  Philippines,  to  Celebes,  Bor- 
neo, Manilla,  China,  and  Singapore,  make  them  well 
adapted  for  a  European  colony.  In  fact,  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  islands  of  the  East  Indies  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  present 
desire  manifested  by  European  nations  for  colonizing,  this 
desirable  spot  will  ere  long  be  secured  by  one  of  them. 
The  Sooloo  group  embraces  sixty  inhabited  islands,  gov- 
erned by  a  Sultan,  residing  at  Soung.  One  of  these 
would  be  an  advantageous  point  for  an  American  colony 
or  station. 

The  same  gentleman  has  presented  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,  the  journal  of  a  voyage  and  visit  to  the 
Philippine   islands,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  large 


•London  Evangelical  Magazine,  August,  1646. 

t  Bulletin   de  la  Socidtd  de  Gdographie,  1846.     Extrait  d'une  description  do 
i'crcbipel  dea  Lies  Solo,  p.  311. 
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and  important  group  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  the 
Sooloo  islands.  The  natural  history  and  geology,  the 
soil  and   its  products,   the  manners   and   customs  of  the 

people,  their  commerce  and  political  history,  a  re  described 
in  detail.*  The  group  embraces  about  twelve;  hundred 
islands,  with  a  population  of*  4,000,000,  of  whom  about 
8,000  are  Chinese,  1,000  Spaniards,  120,000  of  a  mixed 
race,  and  the  remainder  natives. 

The  Nicobar  Islands,  a  group  nineteen  in  number, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  have  again  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Danish  government,  by  which  an"  expedition  has 
been  sent  with  a  view  to  colonize  them  anew.  The  Danes 
planted  a  colony  there  in  1750,  but  were  compelled  to 
abandon  it  in  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate. Subsequently  the  French  made  an  attempt  with 
no  better  success. 

In  taking  this  superficial  glance  at  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery in  various  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  felt  compelled 
to  defer  speaking  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  on  account  of 


*  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiete  de  Geographic,  for  1846,  p.  365. 

Recent  publications  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Polynesia. 

Ethnology  and  Philology.  By  Horatio  Hale,  Philologist  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  imp.  4to.     Philadelphia,  1846. 

Reise  nach  Java,  und  Ausfiiige  nach  den  Inseln  Madura  und  S.  Helena  ;  von 
Dr.  Edward  Selberg,  Svo.     Oldenburg,  1645. 

Philippines  (ks),  histoire,  geographic,  mceurs,  agriculture,  industrie  et  com- 
merce des  colonies  espagnoles  dans  l'Oct'anie  ;  par  J.  Mullat,  2  vols.  8vo., 
avec  un  atlas  in  folio.     Paris,  1846. 

The  expedition  of  II.  M.  S.  Dido,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  ;  by  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Keppell.  with  extracts  from  the  journal  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.  2  vols.  Svo. 
London,  1646.  Re-printed  in  New  York. 

Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East ;  or  recollections  of  twenty-one  years  passed 
in  Java,  Singapore,  Australia  and  China,  by  G.  F.  Davidson,  post  Svo.  London, 
1846. 

Typee  :  Narrative  of  a  four  months'  residence  among  the  natives  of  the  Mar- 
quesas islands,  by  Herman  Melville,  12mo.  New  York,  1646. 

Besides  these,  The  Missionary  Herald,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,  The 
London  Evangelical  .Magazine,  the  Annals  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  as  web  as  other  similar  journals,  contain  many  articles  ol  great  interest 
on  the  various  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  South  Sea  Islan  is. 
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the  vast  field  here  presented,  and  my  utter  inability  to 
compress  within  the  compass  of  a  brief  memoir,  the  de- 
tails of  the  geographical  and  ethnological  discoveries 
made  within  its  limits,  which  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  man. 

Asia  being  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  kingdoms  (except  Egypt)  of  which  history 
or  tradition  bears  record,  we  naturally  turn  to  that  quarter 
for  information  respecting  the  primeval  condition  of  man. 

The  discoveries  made  in  Assyria,  particularly  on  the 
supposed  site  of  Nineveh,  and  in  vaiious  parts  of  Persia, 
are  of  exceeding  interest ;  but  the  decyphering  of  the 
cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  inscriptions  by  Major  Raw- 
linson,  Professors  Grotefend,  Lassen  and  Westergaard, 
adds  additional  interest  to  these  discoveries.  Already 
has  history  received  most  important  elucidations  from 
them,  aud  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  turned  to 
this  region,  awaiting  farther  and  more  interesting  results. 
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NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  November  17th,  1646, 
being  the  Forty-Second  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  Hon.  Luther  Bradish 
in  the  Chair,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Philip  Ho.ne,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  School- 
craft, for  his  learned  and  interesting  Address,  delivered  this  evening,  and  that  a 
copy  be  respectfully  requested  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Society,  and 
published. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 


ANDREW  WARNER, 

Recording  Secretary. 


AN  ADDRESS 


To  narrow  the  boundaries  of  historical  mystery,  which 
obscures  the  early  period  of  the  American  continent,  is 
believed  to  be  an  object  of  noble  attainment.  Can  it  be 
asserted,  on  the  ground  of  accurate  inquiry,  that  man  had 
not  set  his  feet  upon  this  continent,  and  fabricated  objects 
of  art,  long  anterior  to  the  utmost  periods  of  the  monarchies 
of  ancient  Mexico  and  Peru?  Were  there  not  elements  of 
civilization  prior  to  the  landing  of  Coxcox,  or  the  promul- 
gation of  the  gorgeous  fiction  of  Manco  Capac  ?  What 
chain  of  connection  existed  between  the  types  of  pseudo- 
civilization  found  respectively  at  Cuzco,  west  of  the  Andes, 
and  in  the  valley  of  Anahuac  ?  Did  this  chain  ever  link  in 
its  causes  the  pyramids  of  Mexico  with  the  mounds  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  ?  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  discussion.  Such  an  inquiry  would  far  transcend 
the  limits  before  me.  It  is  rather  designed  to  show  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  field  as  a  subject  of  historical  inquiry,  than  to 
gather  its  fruits.  It  will  entirely  compass  the  object  I  have 
in  view,  if  the  suggestions  I  am  to  make  shall  have  the  ten- 
dency, in  any  degree,  to  draw  attention  to  the  topic,  and  to 
denote  the  strong  incentives  which  exist,  at  the  present 
time,  to  study  this  ancient  period  of  American  history. 
This  is  the  object  contemplated. 

Nations,  in  their  separation  from  their  original  stocks, 
and  dispersion  over  the  globe,  are  yet  held  together  by  the 
leading  traits,  physical  and  intellectual,  which  had  charac- 
1* 
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tcrized  them  as  groups.  And  in  spreading  abroad,  they 
are  found  to  have  left  behind  them  a  golden  clue,  which  we 
recognize  in  physiology,  languages,  arts,  monuments,  and 
mental  habitudes.  These  traits  are  so  intimately  interwov- 
en in  the  woof  of  the  mind,  and  so  firmly  interlaced  in  the 
structure  and  tendencies  to  action  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  the  man,  that  they  can  be  detected  and  generalized 
after  long  eras  of  separation,  and  the  most  severe  mutations 
of  history.  Such  is  the  judgment,  at  least,  of  modern  re- 
search. Ethnology  bases  its  claims  to  confidence  in  the 
recognition  of  the  dispersed  family  of  man,  in  these  proofs. 
And  when  they  have  been  eliminated  from  the  dust  of  an- 
tiquity, they  are  offered  as  contributions  to  the  body  of  well 
considered  facts  and  inferences,  which  are  to  compose  the 
thread  of  antique  history  and  critical  inquiry. 

And  what,  it  ma)-  be  inquired,  are  the  evidences  the 
study,  produces,  when  these  means  of  scrutiny  come  to  be 
applied  to  the  existing  red  race  of  this  continent  ?  or  to 
their  predecessors  in  its  occupancy  ?  Do  their  languages 
tell  the  story  of  their  ancient  affinities  with  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Europe  ?  Do  we  see,  in  their  monuments  and  remains  of 
art,  increments  of  a  pre-existing  state  of  advance,  or  refine- 
ment, in  the  human  family,  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  ? 
It  is  confessed,  that  in  order  to  answer  these  enquiries,  we 
must  first  scrutinize  the  severed  epochs  of  the  nations  with 
whom  we  arc  to  compare  them,  and  the  changes  which 
they  themselves  have  undergone.  Without  erecting  these 
several  standards  of  comparison,  no  certainty  can  attend 
the  labor.  All  nations  and  tribes  upon  the  face  of  the  globe, 
whom  we  can  make  sponsors  for  the  American  tribes,  are 
thus  constituted  the  field  of  study,  and  we  have  opened  to 
our  investigations  a  theme  at  once  noble  and  sublime.  Phi- 
losophy has  no  higher  species  of  inquiry,  beneath  Infinitude, 
than  that  which  establishes  the  original  affinities  of  man 
to  man. 

We  perceive,  in  casting  our  minds  back  on  the  track  of 
nations  from  whom  we  are  ourselves  sprung,  a  strong  and 
clear  chain  of  philological  testimony,  running  through  the 
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various  nations  of  r,fce  great  Thiudic*  type,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  utmost  regions  of  the  north.  This  chain  of 
affiliation,  though  it  had  a  totally  diverse  element  in  the 
Celtic,  to  begin  with,  yet  absorbed  that  clement,  without  in 
the  least  destroying  the  connection.  It  runs  clearly  from 
the  Anglo  Saxon  to  fh?  Frisic,  or  northern  Dutch,  and  the 
Germanic,  in  all  its  recondite  phases,  with  the  ancient 
Gothic,  and  its  cognates,  taking  in  very  wide  accessions 
from  the  Latin,  the  Gallic,  and  other  languages  of  south- 
ern Europe  ;  and  it  may  be  traced  back,  historically, 
till  it  quite  penetrates  through  these  elementary  masses  of 
change,  and  reveals  itself  in  the  Icelandic.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  years,  assuming  no  longer  period,  have  not 
obliterated  these  affinities  of  language.  Even  at  this  day, 
the  Anglo  Saxon  numerals,  pronouns,  most  of  the  terms  in 
chronology,  together  with  a  large  number  of  its  adverbs, 
are  well  preserved  in  the  Icelandic.  And  had  we  no  histo- 
ry to  trace  our  national  origin,  the  body  of  philological 
testimony,  which  can  be  appealed  to,  would  be  conclusive 
of  the  general  question. 

Does  Asia  offer  similar  proofs  of  the  original  identity,  or 
parentage  of  its  languages  with  America  ?  This  cannot 
be  positively  asserted.  But  while  there  is  but  little  analo- 
gy in  the  sounds  of  the  lexicography,  so  far  as  known,  it  is 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  we  perceive  resemblances 
in  some  words  of  the  Siiemitic  group  of  languages,  positive 
coincidences  in  the  features  of  its  syntax,  and  in  its  un- 
wieldy personal  and  polysyllabical  and  aggregated  forms; 
and  the  inquiry  is  one,  which  may  be  expected  to  produce 
auspicious  results.  On  the  assumption  of  their  Asiatic 
origin,  therefore.,  it  is  evident  that  the  Indian  tribes  are  of 
far  greater  antiquity  than  the  Anglo  Saxon.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  appear  on  philological  proofs  to  be  older,  in  their 
national  phasis,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  Chinese,  than 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  coasts  of  Asia, 
and  the  East  India  Islands.     But  we  are  not  to  pursue  this 
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topic.  The  general  facts  arc  merely  thrown  out.  to  denote 
the  iar  reaching  and  imperious  requirements  of  philology. 
When  we  examine  the  American  continent,  with  a  view 
to  its  ancient  occupancy,  we  perceive  its  surface  scarified 
with  moats  and  wads— its  alluvial  level  plains  and  vaHies 
bearing  mounds,  teoc&ll)  and  pyramids.  Its  high  interior 
altitudes,  in  the  tropical  regions,  are  covered  with  the  ruins 
of  temples  and  cities — and  even  in  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  the  north,  its  barrows  and  mounds  are  now  found  to 
yield  objects  of  exquisite  sculpture,  and  many  of  its  forests, 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  exhibit  the  regularity  of  antique 
garden  beds  and  furrows,*  amid  the  heaviest  forest  trees. 
Objects  of  art  and  implements  of  war,  and  even  of  science, 
are  turned  up  by  the  plough.  These  are  silent  witnesses. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  inscription  stone,  found  in 
the  great  tumulus  of  Grave  Creek,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1838,|  there  is  no  monument  of  art  on  the  continent,  yet 
discovered,  which  discloses  an  alphabet,  and  thus  promises 
to  address  posterity  in  an  articulate  voice.  We  must  argue 
chiefly  from  the  character  of  the  antique  works  of  art. 

But  although  the  apparent  hieroglyphics  of  Yucatan  and 
Central  America  have  not  been  read,  nor  a  history  of  much 
incident,  or  a  remote  antiquity,  deduced  from  the  pictorial 
scrolls  of  Mexico,  it  is  impossible  not  to  assign  to  the  era  of 
American  antiquities,  a  degree  of  arts,  science,  agriculture 
and  general  civilization,  to  which  the  highest  existing  no- 
madic or  hunter  tribes  had  no  pretence.  It  is  a  period  of 
obscurity,  of  which  inquirers  might  perhaps  say,  that  the 
darkness  itself  is  made  to  speak.  It  tells  of  the  displace- 
ment of  light.  All  indeed  beyond  the  era  of  Columbus,  is 
shrouded  in  historical  gloom.  "We  are  thus  confined  within 
the  short  cycle  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A 
little  less  than  twelve  generations  of  men.  Beyond  this 
period,  we  have  an  ante-historical  period,  which  is  filled, 
almost  exclusively,  with  European  claimants  of  prior  dis- 
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covery.  We  will  name  them  in  their  order.  They  arc  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Cimbri  and  tribes  of  Celtic  type,  and 
the  Venetians.  Still  prior,  is  the  Asiatic  claim  of  a  preda- 
tory nation,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Exodus,  lived  in  caves 
and  dens  of  the  earth,  under  the  name  of  Iloritcs,*  and  who 
culminated  at  a  later  era,  under  the  far-famed  epithet  of 
Phoenicians — a  people  whose  early  nautical  skill  has,  abso- 
lutely, no  cotemporary. 

Scandinavian  antiquities  have  recently  assumed  the 
highest  interest,  which  the  press  and  the  pencil  can  bestow. 
Danish  art  and  research  have  achieved  high  honors  in  disin- 
terring facts  from  the  dust  of  forgotten  ages.  And  we  may 
look  to  the  illustrated  publications,  which  have  been  put  forth 
at  Copenhagen,  under  royal  auspices,  as  an  example  of  what 
literary  costume  and  literary  diligence,  may  do  to  revive  and 
re-construct  the  antiquarian  periods  of  the  world's  history. 
The  publication  of  the  ancient  northern  Sagas,  and  the 
ballads  of  the  Scandinavian  Skalds,  has  revealed  sufficient 
of  the  history  of  the  early  and  bold  adventures,  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  to  show  that  these 
hardy  adventurers  not  only  searched  the  shores  of  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  and  founded  settlements  and  built  churches 
there  ;  but  pushed  their  voyages  west  to  the  rocky  shores 
of  Heluiland,  the  woody  coasts  of  Markland,  and  the  vine- 
yielding  coasts  of  ancient  Yinland.  These  three  names 
geography  has  exchanged  in  our  days,  for  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  some  other  por- 
tions of  New  England  may  be  embraced  by  the  ancient 
name  of  Yinland. 

The  ancient  songs  and  legends  of  a  people  may  be  ap- 
pealed to,  as  these  Sagas  and  ballads  have  been,  for  historical 
proof,  as  it  is  known  that  the  early  nations  celebrated  their 
heroic  exploits,  in  this  manner.  Authors  tell  us  that  Homer 
but  recited  the  traditions  of  his  countrymen.  The  nautical 
and  geographical    proofs,  by  which  portions  of  the  North 
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Atlantic  shores  have  been  identified  by  the  bold  spirit  of 
northern  research,  are  certainly  inexact  and  to  some  extent 
hypothetical.  In  extending  the  heretofore  admitted  points 
of  discovery  and  temporary  settlement,  south  to  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  they  carry  with  them  sufficient 
general  plausibility,  as  being  of  an  early  and  adventurous 
age,  to  secure  assent  And  they  only  cease  to  inspire. a 
high  degree  of  historical  respect,  at  the  particular  points 
where  the  identification  becomes  extreme,  where  the  pen 
and  pencil  have  to  some  extent  distorted  objects,  ard  where 
localities  and  monuments  are  insisted  on,  which  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  acts  of  the 
early  Scandinavian  adventurers,  and  sea  kings.  This 
period  of  the  ante-Columbian  era,  is  one  of  deep  interest  in 
American  history,  and  invites  a  careful  and  candid  scrutiny, 
with  a  sole  eye  to  historical  truth. 

We  have  also  a  Celtic  period,  falling  within  the  same 
general  era  of  the  Scandinavian,  which,  at  least,  deserves 
to  be  examined,  if  it  be  only  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  that 
encumbers  the  threshold  of  the  ancient  period  of  our  Indian 
history.  This  claim  to  discovery,  rests  chiefly  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  old  British  history,  which  represents  two  voyages, 
of  a  Welsh  Prince,  who  in  the  twelfth  century,  sailed  west 
from  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  is  thought  by  some  writers, 
to  have  reached  this  continent.  The  discovery  of  Columbus 
was  of  such  an  astounding  character  and  reflected  so 
eminent  a  degree  of  honor,  both  on  him  and  the  Court 
which  had  employed  this  noble  mariner,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
other  countries  of  maritime  borders,  should  rake  up  the 
arcana  of  their  old  traditions,  to  share  in  the  glory.  II  these 
ancient  traditions  have  left  but  little  worthy  of  the  sober 
pen  of  history,  they  have  imposed  on  us,  as  cultivators  of 
history,  the  literary  obligation  to  examine  the  facts  and 
decide  uj  on  their  probability.  If  Prince  Madoc,  as  this 
account  asserts,  sailed  a  little  south  of  west,  he  is  likely  to 
have  reached  and  landed  at  the  Azores.  It  is  not  incredible, 
indeed,  that  small  ships,  such  as  the  Britons,  Danes  and 
Northmen  used,  should  have  crossed  the  entire  Atlantic  at 
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the  era,  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes, 
although  it  is  not  probable.  It  is  nearly  certain,  however, 
that  should  such  a  feat  have  been  performed  in  the  tweli'th 
century,  the  natives  of  the  American  coasts,  who  were  in- 
imical to  strangers,  would,  in  no  long  period,  have  annihi- 
lated them.  With  a  lull  knowledge  of  the  warlike  and 
suspicious  elements  of  Indian  character,  such  a  result  might, 
have  been  predicted  in  ordinary  cases.  But  that  these 
tribes,  or  any  one  of  them,  should  have  adopted,  as  is 
contended,  the  language  of  a  small  and  feeble  colony  of 
foreigners,  either  landing  or  stranded  on  the  coast  ;  nay 
more,  so  fully  adopted  it  as  to  be  understood  by  any  coun- 
trymen of  the  Prince,  five  hundred  years  afterwards,*  is  a 
proof  of  the  national  credulity  of  men,  who  are  predetermined 
to  find  the  analogies  which  they  ardently  seek. 

Italy  has  likewise  a  claim  to  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent, prior  to  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  This  claim  is 
made'  by  an  ancient  family  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  city 
of  Venice — once  the  mistress  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  voyages  of  the  two  Zenos,  over  the  northern  seas,  in 
the  14th  century,  extending  to  Greenland, appear  to  be  well 
attested  by  the  archives  of  that  ancient  city.  The  episode 
of  E.stotiland,  which  is  apparently  used  as  a  synonyme  for 
Vinland,  has  been  generally  deemed  apocryphal,  or  of  a 
date  posterior  to  the  other  incidents  described.  To  examine 
and  set  in  order  both  the  true  and  the  intercalated  parts  of 
these  curious  ancient  voyages,  would  involve  no  little  de- 
gree of  research,  but  would  prove,  if  well  executed,  a  useful 
and  acceptable  service  to  historical  letters. 

There  is  another  period — we  allude  to  the  Horitic  ele- 
ment— in  the  obscurity  of  the  early  history  of  the  continent, 
which  may  be  here  mentioned,  but  from  the  diversity  of  the 
sub-elements  which  enter  into  it,  some  hesitancy  exists  in 
giving  it  a  name.  In  order  to  secure  the  purposes  of  gene-  . 
ralization,  and  include  every  element  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, it  may  be  called,  provisionally,  the  Mediterranean 
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period.  It  is  the  earliest  and  most  obscure  of  the  whole, 
relying,  as  it  does,  almost  exclusively  upon  passages  of  the 
imaginative  literature  of  Greece.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  pen  of  original  investigation.  It 
includes  the  consideration  of  the  early  maritime  power 
of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Etruscans,  the  Carthagenians, 
and  other  celebrated  nations  and  cities  who,  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  drew  the  attention  and  governed 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  It  was  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  forming,  as  it  docs,  the  cementing  point  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  that  an  alphabet  arose  at  a  very 
early  day,  and  prior  to  that  of  Greece  or  Rome,  which 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  straight  or  angular  marks. 
From  its  use  it  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Rock  Alpha- 
bet. It  has  its  equivalents  in  the  more  full  and  exact  He- 
brew and  Greek  characters,  so  far  as  the  old  alphabet  ex- 
tended. It  had,  as  these  changes  progressed  and  the  family 
of  man  spread,  the  various  names  of  Phoenician,  Ostic,  Etrus- 
can, Punic,  ancient  Greek  and  Gallic,  Celtiberic,  Runic,  Dru- 
idical  and  others.  As  a  system  of  notation,  it  appears  to 
occupy  an  epoch  between  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  Egypt 
and  the  Greek  alphabet.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  its 
origin,  affinities,  changes,  or  character,  it  is  clear  that  this 
simple  alphabet  spread  westward  among  the  barbaric  na- 
tions of  Europe,  changing,  in  some  measure,  in  its  forms  of 
notation  and  the  articulate  sounds  it  represented,  until  it 
reached  the  utmost  limits  of  its  western  and  northern  coasts 
and  islands.  Here  it  served  as  the  means  of  recording 
human  utterance,  until  it  was  supplanted  and  obliterated 
by  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  alphabet.  To 
decypher  the  ancient  inscriptions  in  this  simple  character, 
found  upon  rocks  and  monuments,  is  an  object,  at  this  day, 
of  learned  research  ;  and  its  importance  may  be  judged  of 
by  ob^ervimx,  that,  whenever  successfully  effected,  it  is  a 
literal  restoration,  to  the  present  age,  of  the  lost  sounds  of 
those  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  I  will  no  farther  allude  to 
this  period}  so  important  in  its  means  of  research,  than  to 
add,  that  the   inscription,  found  in  183S,  on   opening  the 
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gigantic  pile  of  earth,  or  tumulus,  heretofore  referred  to,  on 
the  alluvial  plains  of  Gfcave  Creek  in  Western  Virginia, 
was  in  one  of  the  types  of  this  ancient  character.  This 
type  of  the  alphabet  may  be  called  aonic* — a  term  derived 
from  the  aboriginal  vocabulary.  1  visited  the  locality  in 
1S43 — carefully  examined  the  facts,  and  having  satisfied 
myself  of  the  authenticity  of  the  discovery,  took  duplicate 
copies  of  the  inscription  in  wax,  and  transmitted  them  to 
Europe.  The  inscription  consists  of  twenty-three  letters, 
together  with  a  pictorial  device,  apparently  a  man's  head 
on  a  pike.  It  is  made  on  a  small  hard  stone,  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  was  found  in  a  vault  along  with  human  bones, 
sea  shells,  and  various  ornaments  of  a  rude  age.  Professor 
Charles  Uafn,  of  Copenhagen,  deems  the  character  Celti- 
beric.  I  have  recently  received  a  memoir  from  M.  Jomard, 
at  Paris,  (the  sole  survivor  of  Bonaparte's  scientific  corps 
in  Egypt,)  who  considers  it  as  of  Lybian  origin,  and  com- 
pares' it  with  an  inscription  found  on  the  African  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  Dugga.  It  relieves,  to  some  extent, 
the  discrepancy  existing  between  these  two  learned  men  to 
remark  that  the  Dugga  inscription  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  pronounced  Celtiberic  by  Hamaker,  and 
that  the  generic  character©!"  the  strokes  in  this  alphabet  are 
preserved  to  some  extent  even  in  the  true  Libyan.  Since 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Rain's  paper,  the  number  of  characters 
on  the  Grave  Crick  stone  which  are  identical  with  the  Cel- 
tiberic, as  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  has  been  shown  to 
be  fifteen,  leaving  but  eight  to  be  accounted  for.  By  com- 
parison, ten  of  our  aonic  characters  of  Grave  Creek  corres- 
pond with  the  Phoenician  ;  four  with  the  ancient  Greek  ; 
four  with  the  Etruscan  ;  six  with  the  ancient  Gallic  ;  ^cven 
with  the  old  Erse  ;  live  with  the  Runic  proper,  and  thirteen 
with  the  Druidical,  or  old  British,  as  it  existed  before  the 
invasion  of  Julius  Ca-sar.  The  latter  are,  however,  almost 
identical,  so  far  as  the  comparison  goes,  with  the  Celtiberic. 


*  Vide  Notes  on  the  Loqaois. 
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Six  of  the  characters,  which  are  several  times  repeated, 
however,  exist  in  the  right  hand  portion  of  the  Lybian  in- 
scription at  Dugga,  but  the  introduction,  in  other  parts  of 
the  monumental  text,  of  the  Arabic  element  of  notation  by 
curved  lines,  tends  to  lessen  the  probability  of  the  Lybian 
origin  of  our  western  inscription,  while  it  adds  additional 
force  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Rafn.  It  is  also  to  be  no- 
ticed that  M.  Jornard  employed  an  inaccurate  copy  of  the 
inscription  which  was  furnished  him  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Vail. 

This  comprehends  the  European  branch  of  the  obscure 
period  of  our  early  continental  history,  and  includes  all  the 
nations  known  to  have  put  in  claims  to  share,  or  to  antici- 
pate, the  glory  of  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Columbus. 

The  discovery  of  the  continent,  was,  indeed,  a  geographi- 
cal wonder.  It  was  made  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the 
times.  Such  a  discovery  was  not  only  opposed  by  popular 
opinion ;'  but  Columbus  himself  expected  no  such  thing.  He 
sought  only  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  He  insis- 
ted, with  a  noble  constancy,  that  he  should  find  land  in  sail- 
ing west.  But  he  did  not  expect  to  find,  as  if  by  the  power 
of  necromancy,  that  a  vast  continent  should  rise  up  before 
his  eyes.  And  it  is  altogether  questionable,  whether  the  great 
navigator  did  not  die  without  a  true  knowledge  of  this  fact. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  it  was  not  until  six  years  after 
his  death,  which  happened  in  150G,  that  Balboa  first  discover- 
ed the  Pacific  from  the  heights  of  Panama,  and  thus  truly 
revealed  the  position  of  the- Continent. 

Sages  and  Philosophers  do  not  admire  results  which 
have  fallen  out  contrary  to  their  expressed  views  ;  but,  in 
this  case,  the  discovery  proved  so  astounding  that  all  Europe 
joined  in  extolling,  what  all  Europe  had  a  little  before,  dis- 
believed. A  continent  stretching  little  under  10,0-0  miles, 
from  south  to  north,  with  a  maximum  breath  of  2000  miles, 
between  sea  and  sea,  rivers,  such  as  the  La  Plata  and  the 
Amazon — mountains  like  that  of  the  Andes,  whose  highest 
peak  rises  20,280  feet  above  the  sea — Volcanoes,  which  cast 
their  fires  over  plains  of  interminable  extent — tropical  fruits 
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of  every  kind— mines  of  gold  and  silver  the  richest  the 
world  had  ever  known — these,  were  some  of  the  features 
that  America  brought  to  light,  while  it  added  one-third  to 
the  known  area,  and  more  than  one-third  to  the  commercial 
resources  of  the  world. 

But  while  men  gazed  at  its  lofty  mountains,  and  geologi- 
cal magnificence,  the  ancient  race  of  men,  who  were  found 
here,  constituted  by  far  the  most,  curious  and  thought-in- 
spiring problem.  Volcanoes  and  vast  plains  and  mountains 
were  elements  in  the  geography  of  the  old  world,  and  their 
occurrence  here,  soon  assimilated  their  discovery  to  other 
features  of  the  kind.  But  the  red  man  continued  to  furnish 
a  theme  for  speculation  and  inquiry,  which  time  has  not 
satisfied.  Columbus,  supposing  himself  to  have  found,  what 
he  had  sailed  for,  and  judging  from  physical  characteristics 
alone,  called  them  Indians.  Usage  has  perpetuated  the 
term.  But  if,  by  the  term,  it  is  designed  to  consider  them 
as  of  that  part  of  India,  which  is  filled  with  the  Hindoo 
race,  there  is  but  little  resemblance  beyond  mere  physical 
traits.  Of  the  leading  idea  of  the  multiform  incarnations 
of  the  terrible,  and  degraded  Hindoo  deities — of  the  burning 
of  widows  at  the  funereal  pile — of  infanticide — of  the  gross 
idolatry  rendered  to  images,  like  those  of  Vishnoo  and  Jug- 
gernaut, there  is  nothing;  The  degraded  forms  of  supersti- 
tion and  human  vice  which  are  practised  on  the  Ganges  and 
the  Burrampooter,  are  unknown  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri.  Nor  have  we  found,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  sin- 
gle word  in  the  American  languages,  which  exists  in  the 
Hindostanee. 

•  The  philosophers  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  discussed  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tribes,  have  left  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  globe  un- 
touched by  their  researches,  or  from  which,  they  have  not 
attempted,  by  some  analogies,  to  deduce  them.  Generali- 
zation, as  soon  as  Columbus  returned  from  his  first  voyage, 
took  an  unlimited  latitude  ;  and  theories  were  advanced 
with  a  degree  of  confidence,  which  was,  in  some  measure, 
proportioned  to  the  remoteness  of  the  position  of  the  writers, 
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from  both  the  stock  of  people  found,  and  those  of  nations 
with  whom  they  were  sought  to  he  compared.  Scholars 
ransacked  the  archives  of  European  archaeology.  They 
found  some  allusions  in  the  Greek  drama,  to  ancient  discov- 
eries beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules*  They  speculated  on 
the  story  of  Atlantis,  and  the  Fortunate  Islands.  They 
drew  parallels  between  the  hunter  and  corn  planting  tribes 
of  America,  and  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  gra- 
ziers. They  located  ancient  Ophir,  where  of  all  places  it 
had  certainly  never  been,  namely,  in  America.  They  were 
satisfied  with  general  resemblances  in  manners  and  customs, 
which  mark  uncivilized  nations,  in  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
who  assimilate,  in  some  traits,  from  mere  parity  of  circum- 
stances, but  between  whom  there  are  in  reality,  no  direct 
affinities  of  blood  and  lineage.  And  they  left  the  question, 
to  all. practical  and  satisfactory  ends,  precisely  where  they 
found  it.  It  was  still  to  be  answered,  wno  are  the  Indians? 
The  present  age  is,  in  many  respects,  better  prepared  to 
undertake  the  examination  of  the  question.  The  time  which 
has  passed  away  since  Columbus  dropped  anchor  at  the  is- 
land of  Guanahani.  has  rendered  distant  nations  ou  the 
globe  far  better  acquainted  with  each  other.  This  has,  in- 
deed, been  the  most  remarkable  period  for  its  influence  on 
all  the  true  elements  of  civilization,  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  advance  of  general  knowledge,  the  com- 
ity of  national  intercouse,  and  the  policy  and  friendship  of 
nations,  has  certainly  never  before  reached  its  present  state. 
China  is  no  longer  a  scaled  nation.  British  arms  have  car- 
ried the  influence  of  arts  and  letters,  through  Hindustan* 
Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  have 
been  visited  and  explored.  The  deserts  of  the  Holy  Land 
have  been  trod  by  learned  men  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  mouth  of  the  Niger  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  are 
revealed.  Even  Arabia,  the  land  where  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  once  trod,  has  sent  an  embassy  of  peace,  to  a 
government  1S,000  miles  distant,  which  has  not  had  a  na- 
tional existence  over  seventy  years.  Not  only  the  rulers  of 
Arabia  and  America  have  been  thus  brought  into  the  bonds 
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of  intercourse  ;  but  the  age  has  exchanged  the  arts,  the 
science  and  the  philosophy  of  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Scientific  discovery  has  reached  its  highest  acme.  The 
sites  of  many  ancient  and  long  unknown,  though  not  for- 
gotten cities,  are  recovered.  Monuments  and  ruins  have 
been  disinterred  in  the  ancient  seats  of  human  power, 
in  the  oriental  world,  and  inscriptions  deciphered,  which 
give  vitality  to  ancient  history.  Ethnology  has  arisen  to 
hold  up  the  light  of  her  resplendent  lamp,  amid  these  ruins, 
to  guide  the  footsteps  of  letters,  science  and  piety. 

To  these  evidences  of  the  inquisitive  energy  of  the  age, 
it  has  added  new  and  important  means  of  study  and  inves- 
tigation. The  principles  of  interpretation  which  originated 
in  the  study  of  Egyptian  monuments,  have  guided  inquiries 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  discovery  of  a  key  to 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  has  thus  reflected  light  on  the 
progress  of  monumental  researches  throughout  the  world. 
The  'science  of  philology,  so  important  in  considering  the 
affinities  of  nations,  lias  been  almost  wholly  created  within 
fifty  years.  Franklin  lived  and  died  without  a  knowledge 
of  it.  Astronomy  has  been  employed  to  some  extent  to  de- 
tect the  chronology  of  architectural  ruins,  and  even  the  an- 
tique history  of  America  has  been  illustrated  by  the  record 
of  an  eclipse  among  the  ancient  Mexican  picture-writings.* 
Geology,  in  her  labors  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
exhumed  bones  and  shells  of  extinct  classes  of.  the  animal 
creation  of  former  eras,  has  not  failed  to  impart  the  most 
important  knowledge  of  the  physical  history  of  the  planet 
we  occupy.  Electricity  and  magnetism  have  also  enlarged 
their  boundaries.  Chemistry  is  in  the  process  of  fulfilling 
the  highest  expectations.  All  these  sources  of  knowledge 
have  been  poured  into  the  lap  of  geography  and  ethnogra- 
phy, and  given  us  a  far  better  and  truer  knowledge  of  the 
character,  resources,  and  position  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  And  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  literary 
complacency  of   the  age,   we   arc  yet  unable  to  point  to  a 


*  Vide  Gallatin's  paper — Trans.  Am.  Eth.  Society,  vol.  I. 
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prior  epoch  of  the  world  when  man  had  so  fully  recovered 
his  position  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  various  phenomena  in  science,  letters  and  arts,  on 
w  ich  his  true  advance  depends. 

With  these  evidences  of  intellectual  progress  and  the  in- 
creased power  of  modern  inquiry,  there  are  redoubled  incen- 
tives to  investigate  the  obscure  period  of  American  history. 
It  has  been  said,  prematurely,  in  the  arrogance  of  European 
criticism,  that  America  has  "  no  fallen  columns "  to  exa- 
mine— "  no  inscriptions  to  decyphcr.''  We  answer  the  as- 
sertion by  pointing  to  the  enigmatical  walls  of  Palenque 
and  Chi  Chen  Itza,  and  to  the  polished  ruins  of  Cuzco,  and 
the  valley  of  Anahuac.  Researches  in  this  field  of  observa- 
tion have  just  commenced.  Bigotry  and  lust  of  conquest, 
led  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  to  sweep  as  with  the  be- 
som of  destruction  every  object  and  monument  of  art  which 
stood  in  their  way.  Cortez  razed  the  walls  of  ancient 
Mexico  to  the  ground  as  he  entered  it,  and  his  zealous  fol- 
lowers committed  to  the  flames  whatever  was  light  and 
combustible.  This  spirit  marked  the  entire  conquest  which 
wras  carried  on  under  the  triple  mania  of  religious  bigotry, 
the  lust  of  gold,  and  the  unchastened  spirit  of  national  rob- 
bery. We  have  to  glean  for  facts  among  that  which  is  left. 
It  is  still  an  interesting  field,  but  it  has  been  hedged  up  since 
the  conquest,  by  the  jealous  spirit  and  narrow  policy  of  by 
far  the  most  gloomy  and  non-progressive  nation  of  Europe. 
Spanish  chivalry  has  been  extolled  to  the  skies,  but  it  has 
ever  been  the  chivalry  of  the  dark  ages.  She  has  fought 
for  the  antiquity  of  opinion,  while  she  has  guarded  the  ave- 
nue to  facts.  There  are  immense  districts  of  Central  and 
South  America,  which  are  yet  a  perfect  terra  incognita  to 
the  traveller  and  the  antiquarian. 

Entire  tribes  and  nations  in  the  gloomy  ranges  of  the  An- 
des and  the  Cordilleras  have  never  submitted  to  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  still  enjoy  their  original  customs  and  institutions. 
So  far  as  modern  explorations  have  been  made,  the  results 
are,  in  a  high  degree,  auspicious.  Mr.  Stephens  has  opened 
vistas  in  our  antiquarian  history  by  his  two  exploratory 
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journies,  which  tend  to  show  how  little  wc  yet  know  of  the 
ancient  epochs  of  the  country,  and  the  field  of  inquiry  is  about 
to  be  occupied  at  various  points  under  the  highest  advan- 
tages. Some  oP  the  figures  and  devices  on  the  antique  walls 
and  temples  of  equinoctial  America,  appear  to  contain  in- 
formation for  a  future  Young  or  Champollion  to  reveal. 
Time  and  scrutiny  will  do  much  to  lift  the  veil  oP  mystery 
from  these  ancient  ruins,  and  to  form  and  regulate  sound 
opinion  upon  the1  ancient  inhabitants  oP  that  quarter,  and 
their  state  oParts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  evidences 
exist  in  buried  antiquities  Which  will  tend  to  connect  the 
arts  and  religion,  mythology  and  astronomy  of  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres — to  unravel  the  difficulties  in  the 
•'*  <  <r  way  of  comparative  philology,  and  to  reconstruct  and  con- 
nect the  links  in  the  broken  chain  of  national  affiliation. 

Even  in  our  less  attractive  latitudes  and  longitudes,  a 
more  auspicious  and  healthy  tone  has  been  given  to  the 
spirit  of  investigation.  A  voice  from  one  of  our  western 
mounds  (which  has  been  alluded  to)  promises  to  restore  the 
reading  of  an  inscription  in  one  of  the  earliest  alphabets  of 
the  world.  Sculptures  have  recently  been  disclosed  in  some 
of  the  minor  mounds  of  the  West,  which  are  executed  in  a 
polished  style  of  art,  and  strongly  connect  the  Mexican  and 
American  tribes.  The  figures  of  animals  and  birds,  taken 
from  some  barrows  in  the  Scioto  valley,  are  executed  in  a 
manner  quite  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  found  in  Mexico 
or  Peru. 

Mythological  evidence  is  also  assuming  more  distinctive 
grounds.  An  imitative  mound  of  a  gigantic  serpent  swal- 
lowing an  ccLr,  has  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  forest 
counties  of  Ohio,  while  f  have  been  engaged  in  penning 
these  remarks.  The  discovery  of  this  curious  structure, 
which  is  coiled  tor  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  around 
a  hill,  transfers  to  our  soil  a  striking  and  characteristic 
portion  of  oriental  mythology.  Scarcely  a  season  passes, 
indeed,  which  does  not  add,  by  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, or  the  direct  agency  of  exploration,  to  the  number  of 
monumental  evidences  of  antique  occupancy. 
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Hut  were  these,  indeed,  wanting — were  there  no  mounds 
or  pyramids  of  sepulture  or  sacrifice — no  remains  of  art 
— no  inscriptive  testimonies  to  speak  ot  by-gone  centuries — 
we  have  beibre  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  monu- 
mental proofs  in  the  lost  and  inigmatical  race,  who  yet  rove 
the  boundless  forests  of  the  West  and  South.  Whether  there 
be  evidences  to  separate  the  eras  and  nations  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  from  those  whose  descendants  yet  re* 
main,  is  one  of  the  very  points  at  issue.  If  the  descendants 
of  the  mound  and  temple  builders  yet  exist,  the  traditions  of 
the  era  have  passed  from  them  in  the  process  of  their  declen- 
sion. But  whoever  the  builders  were,  and  whether  their 
blood  still  flows  in  the  existing  race  or  not,  they  clung,  like 
this  race,  so  firmly  to  their  ancient  mythology  and  religion 
as  to  impress  it  indelibly  on  the  features  of  their  architecture, 
and  in  almost  every  work  or  labor  which  they  attempted. 

Viewed  in  every  age,  the  existing  tribes  have  exhibited 
such  a  fixity  and  peculiarity  of  character,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered them  at  once  a  paradox  and  a  bye- word.  The  Turk 
has  not  been  more  inflexible  ;  nor  the  Jew  shown  more 
individuality.  We  have  hardly  begun  systematically  to 
examine  this  subject.  If  the  ancient  builders  were  no- 
mades — mere  hunters  of  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  the  bison,  who 
Wire  too  happy  in  the  Parthian  attainments  of  the  bow  and 
arrow  to  need  towns  and  temples — certainly  no  such  devel- 
opment arose  in  these  more  northern  latitudes.  And  yet, 
if  we  make  some  peculiar  exceptions,  it  appears  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  entire  race,  viewed  in  its  generic  and  eth- 
nological aspect,  did  not  present  a  unity.  While  the  very 
amplitude  of  the  continent,  and  the  variety  of  its  soil,  cli- 
mate and  productions,  would  lead,  inevitably,  to  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  of  tribes  and  languages,  there  are  charac- 
teristics so  deeply  seated  in  their  organization  and  habits, 
physical  and  mental,  as  to  mark  them  as  a  peculiar  family 
of  the  Red  Type  of  man.  Adopting  this  idea  of  unity  as  a 
basis  of  study,  there  are,  at  least,  fewer  obstacles  in  group- 
ing the  phenomena  from  which  our  deductions  are  to  be 
drawn.     The  proof  of  negation  is  not  the  strongest  proof, 
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but  it  is  something  to  assert  that  they  are  neither  of  Ja- 
phetic or  Hamitic  origin.  In  the  traditions  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  North  American  tribes,  namely, the  Iroquois,  the 

continent  or"  island,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  called  Aonio,*  and 
we  ma}"  hence  denominate  the  race  Aonic,  and  the  indi- 
viduals Aonites.  If  we  do  not  advance  by  this  term  in  the 
origin  of  the  people,  we  at  least  advance  in  the  precision 
of  discussion. 

But  where  shall  wo  find  a  basis,  on  which  to  rest  their 
Chronology?  Must  we  run  back  to  the  epoch  of  the  origi- 
nal dispersion  of  man,  or  can  we  rest  at  a  subsequent  point  ? 
Has  the  era  of  Christianity  any  definite  relation  to  their 
migration?  Was  the  migration  designed,  or  accidental? 
Did  it  consist  of  one  tribe,  or  twenty  tribes  ?  Did  it  happen 
at  one  epoch,  or  many  epochs?  Have  they  wandered  here 
eighteen  centuries,  or  double  that  period?  These  are  some 
of  the  inquiries  that  naturally  occur. 

The  first  great  question  to  be  decided  in  the  history  of  the 
Red  Race,  is,  whether  they  were,  as  they  have  been  vaguely 
called,  the  aborigines,  or  were  preceded,  on  the  continent, 
by  other  races  ?  The  second,  whether  the  type  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  which  we  behold  evidences  in  Mexico,  Yucatan  and 
South  America,  was  an  indigenous  development  of  energies 
latent  in  the  human  mind,  or  derived  its  leading  and  sug- 
gestive features  from  foreign  lands  ?  There  is  intermingled 
with  these  inquiries,  the  scarcely  less  important  one,  whether 
or  not,  the  antiquarian  ruins  of  America,  denote  an  element 
or  elements  of  European  population,  in  the  later  eras,  whose 
fate  became  involved  in  the  hunter  mass,  and  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  completely  obliterated  from  the 
traditions  of  the  existing  tribes,  prior  to  the  discovery  by 
Columbus. 

Indian  tradition  has  little  or  nothing  to  offer  on  this  head. 
Time  and  barbarism  have  blotted  out  all.  The  entire  sum 
of  the  traditions  of  all  the  various  races  of  Red  men,  on  the 
continent,  when  silted  from  the  mass  of  fabulous  and  incon- 
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gruous  matter  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  when  there 
is  any  allusion  to  it  at  all,  amounts  to  this:  that  their  ances- 
tors came  from  the  east ;  a  few  tribes,  assert  that  they  had 
come  by  water.*  The  land  from  whence  they  set  out,  the 
time  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  their  long  migration,  and 
the  actual  period  of  their  landing,  and  all  such  questions,  are 
indefinite.  And  we  must  re-construct  their  chronology,  in  the 
best  way  possible,  from  a  careful  system  of  patient  historical 
and  antiquarian  induction.  Exactitude  it  cannot  have,  but  it 
may  reach  plausibility.  Granting  to  the  Scandinavian,  the 
Cimbrian  and  the  Italian  periods  of  adventure,  which  ha\;e 
been  named,  the  fullest  limits,  in  point  of  antiquity,  which 
have  under  any  circumstances  been  claimed,  wre  cannot 
carry  even  this  species  of  history  beyond  the  year  A.  D. 
1001  ;  leaving  999  years  to  be  accounted  for,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  The  Aztec  empire  which 
had  reached  such  a  point  of  magnificence  when  Mexico 
was  first  entered  by  Cortez,  in  1519,  did  not,  according  to 
the  picture  writings  and  Mexican  chronologists,  date  back 
farther  than  1038,  or  by  another  authority,  958.  The  Tol- 
tecs,  who  preceded  them  in  the  career  of  empire,  and  whom 
together  with  the  Chichimecs  and  their  allies  they  overthrew, 
do  not,  allowing  them  the  most  liberal  latitude  of  authors, 
extend  their  reign  beyond  A.  D.  6G7.  Prior  to  this,  Indian 
chronology  makes  mention  of  the  Olmecs — a  people  who 
are  described  as  having  mechanical  arts,  and  to  whom  even 
the  Toltecs  ascribed  the  erection  of  some  of  their  most 
,  antique  and  magnificent  monuments.  According  to  Fer- 
nando D'Alva,  himself  of  Aztec  lineage,  the  most  ancient 
date  assigned  to  the  entire  group  of  Mexican  dynasties  is 
A.  D.  299.  There  are  monuments  in  those  benignant 
latitudes  of  perpetual  summer,  exempted  as  they  are  from 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  frosts,  which  corroborate  such 
a  chronology,  and  denote  even  a  more  ancient  population, 
who  were  builders,  agriculturists  and  worshippers  of  the 


•  Such  are  the  traditions  of  the  Aztecks  and  of  the  Athapascas.     Nearly  every 
Aonic  tribe,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  their  ancestors  came  out  of  the  ground. 
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sun.  But  we  require  a  far  longer  period  than  any  thus 
denoted,  to  account  for  those  changes  and  subdivisions 
which  have  been  found  in  the  American  languages. 

Language  is  itself  so  irrefragable  a  testimony  ofthe  mental 
affinities  of  nations,  and  so  slow  in  the  periods  of  its  mutations, 
that  it  offers  one  of  the  most  important  means  for  studying 
the  history  of  the  people.  Grammars  and  vocabularies  are 
required  of  all  the  tribes,  whose  history  and  relations  we  seek 
to  fathom,  before  we  can  successfully  compare  them  with 
each  other,  and  with  foreign  languages.  It  is  a  study  of  high 
interest,  from  the  diversity  and  curious  principles  of  the 
dialects.  There  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  principles 
of  Indian  utterance,  while  their  vocabularies  exhibit  wide 
variances.  Some  of  the  concords  required,  are  anomalous 
to  the  occidental  grammars,  Vhile  there  is  a  manifest  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  these  ancient  plans  of  thought.  The 
most  curious  features  consist  in  the  personal  forms  of  the 
verbs,  the  constant  provision  for  limiting  the  action  to  spe- 
cific objects,  the  submergence  of  gender  in  many  cases  into 
two  great  organic  and  inorganic  classes  of  nature,  marked 
by  vitality  or  inertia,  and  the  extraordinary  power  of 
syllabical  combination,  by  which  Indian  lexicography  is 
rendered  so  graphic  and  descriptive  in  the  bestowal  of 
names.  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  transpositive  and  poly- 
synthetic;  yet  although  now  found  in  a  very  concrete  form, 
this  appears  to  have  been  not  their  original  form,  but  rather 
the  result  of  the  progress  of  syllabical  accretion,  from  a  few 
limited  roots  and  particles,  which  are  yet  when  dissected 
found  to  be  monosyllabic.  That  they  have  incorporated 
some  of  the  Hebrew  pronouns,  and  while  like  this  language, 
wanting  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be,  have  preserved  its  solemn 
causative  verb  IAU,  for  existence,  are  among  the  points  of 
the  philology  to  be  explained.  But  I  have  not  time  to  pur- 
sue this  subject.  Even  these  notices  are  made  at  the 
sacrifice  of  other  and  perhaps  more  generally  interesting 
traits  of  their  antiquity. 

The  Astronomy  ofthe  American  tribes,  has  been  thought 
to  merit  attention,  in  any  attempts  to  compare  them  with 
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foreign  nations*  The  evidences  of  the  attainments  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  in  this  science,  as  well  as  the  facts  of 
their  general  history,  chronology  and  languages,  have  been 
examined  by  the  venerable  archaeologist  and  ex-statesman, 

who  presides  over  this  society,  in  c.  critical  dissertation, 
published  by  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  which  is 
the  ablest. pa ner  of  the  age.  The  results  oi  Mr.  Gallatin's 
labors,  and  his  reading  of  the  ancient  scrolls  of  Mexican 
picture  writing,  preset  red  hi  the  folios  of  Lord  Kingsborough, 
while  they  limit  the  amount  of  precise  historical  information 
in  these  unique  records  to  very  narrow  grounds,  yet  denote 
a  degree  of  system  and  exactitude,  both  in  their  chronology 
and  astronomy,  which  are  very  remarkable. 

The  simple  astronomy  of  our  Aonic  tribes  of  the  north, 
gave  them  a  lunar  year,  consisting  of  twelve  moons.  They 
consequently  had  a  year  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days.  As  they  had  no  names  for  days,  no  week  and  no 
subperiods  of  a  moon,  but  noticed  and  relied  simply  on  the 
moon's  phases,  they  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
necessity  of  intercalations  for  the  true  length  of  the  year. 
The  Aztecks  of  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  solar  year, 
and  had  made  an  extraordinary  advance  in  computing  the 
true  time.  Their  year  consisted  of  eighteen  months,  of 
twenty  days  each,  a  perfectly  arbitrary  system.  This  di- 
vision would  give  but  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  to  the 
year.  The  remaining  five  were  called  empty  or  superflous 
days,  and  were  added  to  the  last  month  of  the  eighteen.  A 
tropical  year  is,  however,  about  six  hours  longer  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty-live  days,  and  by  throwing  away  six 
hours  annually,  there  would  be  an  entire  day  lost  every 
four  years.  The  Mexican  astronomers  were  well  aware  of 
this  fact;  but  instead  of  supplying  the  deficiency  every 
fourth  year  as  we  do,  they  disregarded  it  entirely,  till  a 
whole  cycle  consisting  of  fifty-two  years  was  completed, 
and  then  they  intercalated  thirteen  days,  to  make  up  the 
time  and  complete  their  cycle.  In  this  way  they  came  to 
the  same  result  as  the  Egyptians,  but  by  a  different  process, 
since  the  Egyptian  calendar  was  founded  on  a  computation 
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of  twelve  lunar  months  of  thirty  days  each.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  the  old  Persian  calendar,  which  consisted 
of  a  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  made  up  of 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each. 

The  Aztecs  divided  their  cycle  of  fifty  two  years,  into  four 
periods  of  thirteen  years  ;  called  Tlalpilli,  and  their  month 
of  twenty  days,  into  four  sub-periods,  or  weeks,  of  five  days. 
The  cycle  was  called  Xiuii.molpilli,  which  signifies,  "  the 
tying  up  of  years."  Each  day  of  the  month  had  a  separate 
name,  derived  from  some  animate,  or  inanimate  object,  as 
Tochtli,  a  rabbit,  Colli,  a  house,  All,  water,  Tecputl,  Silex, 
Xochitl,  a  flower,  Cohuatl,  a  serpent.  The  fifth  day,  was 
a  fair  or  market  day.  The  names  of  the  days  were  repre- 
sented by  hieroglyphic  figures  of  the  objects  described.  The 
divisions  were  perfect  and  regular,  and  enabled  them  to  de- 
note, in  their  scrolls  of  picture  writing,  the  chronology  of  the 
month,  and  of  the  Tlalpilli,  or  period  of  thirteen  years.* 

The  scheme  itself  denotes,  not  only  a  very  certain  mode 
of  keeping  the  record  of  time,  but  a  very  exact  knowledge 
of  the  tropical  year.  It  is  now  known  that  the  length  of  the 
year  is  precisely  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  days,  five  hours, 
forty  eight  minutes,  and  forty  eight  seconds  ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  the  Aztecs  computed  its 
length,  at  the  period  of  their  highest  advance,  at  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  live  days,  five  hours,  fort}'  six  minutes,  and 
nine  seconds,  dun-ring  only  two  minutes  and  thirty  nine  se- 
conds from  our  own  computation,  f  There  is  evidence,  indeed, 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  had  more 
science,  than  is  generally  conceded.  3f  we  are  to  credit 
writers,  the  Aztecs  understood  the  true  causes  of  eclipses, 

*  As  to  the  market  day  or  week  of  five  days,  Sir  Wm.  Jones  and  Sir  Stam- 
ford Rallies,  tell  us  tliat  she  same  period,  existed,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  India. 
In  the  symbols  lor  days,  we  find  four  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  zodiacal  signs 
of  India,  eight  with  those  of  Thibet,  six  with  those  of  Siam  and  Japan,  and  others 
with  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Moguls. 

t  With  respect  to  intercalations,  various  periods  have  been  taken  by  ancient 
nations.  And  while  we  take  the  shortest  possible  one,  of  four  years,  and  the  Az- 
tecs took  fifty  two,,  the  Chinese  took  sixty,  and  the  Persians  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 
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as  well  as  we  do.  Diagrams  exist,  in  their  pictorial  records, 
in  w  bich  the  earth  is  represented  as  projecting  its  disc  upon 
tin"  moon — thus  indicating,  clearly,  a  true  knowledge  of 
this  phenomenon.  Mr.  Gallatin  remarks  that  the  Indian 
astronomical  system,  as  developed  in  Mexico,  is  not  one  of 
indigenous  origin,  but  that  they  Lad,  manifestly,  received  it 
at  least  their  calendar,  from  a  foreign  source.  Its  results 
could  not  have  been  attained  without  long  and  patient  ob- 
servations. Some  of  its  methods  of  combination,  in  the 
double  use  of  names  and  figures,  in  their  cycles,  are  thought 
to  denote  an  ancient  primitive  system  of  oriental  astronomy, 
reaching  back  to  the  earliest  times.  Here,  then,  we  have 
one  probable  fact  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  antiquarian 
testimony.     We  begin  it  abroad. 

The  architecture  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
Tern,  has  been  illustrated,  within  a  few  years,  by  several 
elaborate  works;  and  the  subject  may  be  deemed  to  have 
been  brought,  by  these  works,  within  the  scope  of  study  and 
comparison.  There  are  two  features  in  this  unique  order  of 
architecture,  which  appear  to  denote  great  antiquity  in  the 
principles  developed,  namely,  the  arch  and  the  pyramid. 
These  nations  appear  to  have  had  the  use  of  squares  and 
parallelograms, in  their  geometry,  without  circles,  or  para- 
bolic lines.  The  only  form  of  the  arch  observed,  is  that  call- 
ed the  cyclopean  arch,  which  is  made  by  one  course  of 
stones  overlapping  another,  till  the  two  walls  meet,  and  a 
flat  stone  covers  the  space.  This  is  the  earliest  type  of  the 
arch  known  among  mankind,  and  is  believed  to  be  more  an- 
cient than  the  foundation  of  any  city  in  Europe. 

The  pyramid,  as  developed  in  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Tez- 
cuco,  the  Mexican  teocalli,  and  the  Aonic  mounds  of  A'orth 
America,  compose  a  form  of  architecture  equally  ancient  ; 
which  can  be  traced  back  over  the  plains  of  Asia,  to  the 
period  of  the  original  dispersion  of  mankind.  The  temple 
of  Bel  us,  was  but  a  vast  pyramid,  raised  for  the  worship  of 
]icl.  Originating  in  the  Ilamitic  tribes,  in  the  alluvial  val- 
ines and  flat-lands  of  Asia  Minor,  a  perfect  infatuation,  on 
the  subject,-  appears  to  have  possessed  the  early  oriental  na- 
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tions,  and  they  carried  tlic  idea  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and,  indeed,  wherever  they  went.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
substitute  of  idolatrous  nations,  on  alluvial  lands,  for  an 
isolated  hill,  or  promontory.  It  was  at  such  points  that 
Baal  and  Bel  were  worshipped,  and  hence  the  severe  injunc- 
tions of  the  sacred  volume,  on  the  worship  established  in 
the  oriental  world  "on  high  places/'  Such  was  the  position 
of  the  pyramids  in  the  vallies  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile, 
and  the  fdea  appears  to  have  reached  America  without  any 
deviation  whatever  in  its  relative  position,  or.  its  general 
design.  It  was  every  were,  throughout  America,  as  we  find 
it,  in  the  vallies  of  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi,  erected  in  rich 
and  level  vallies,  or  plains,  and  dedicated  to  idolatrous 
worship. 

The  mound  builders  of  North  America,  north  of  the 
tropical  latitudes,  appear  like  bad  copyists  of  a  sublime 
original.  They  retained  the  idea  of  the  oriental  pyramid, 
but  being  no  mechanics  constructed  piles  of  earth  to  answer 
the  ancient  purpose,  both  of  worship  and  interment.  Our 
largest  structures  of  this  kind,  are  the  mound  of  Grave 
Creek  in  Western  Virginia,  containing  about  three  millions 
of  cubic  feet,  and  the  great  group  of  the  Monks  of  La  Trappe 
in  Illinois,  estimated  at  seven  millions  of  cubic  feet.*  Those 
of  Saint  Louis,  mount  Joliet,  and  the  Blue  mounds  respec- 
tively are  now  known  to  be  of  geological  origin. 

But  the  -Mexican  and  South  American  tribes  built  more 
boldly,  and  have  left  several  specimens  of  the  pyramids, 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  as  well  from  the  evidences 
they  afford  of  mechanical  skill,  as  from  their  magnificent 
proportions,  and  their  Nilotic  power  of  endurance.  The 
pyramid  of  Cholula,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  exists  in  three 
vast  steps,  retreating  as  they  ascend,  the  highest  of  which 
was  crowned  with  a  temple,  whose  base  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  feet  above  the  plain.  This  is  nine  feet 
higher  than  that  of  Myrcerinus,  the  tlurd  of  the  great  group 
of  Ghiza  on  the   Nile  ;  but  its  base  of  one  thousand  four 


*  The  central  mound  of  this  group  has  been  cut  through  since  the  date  of  my 
paper  before  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  proved  to  be  artificial 
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hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  exceeds  that  of  any  edifice 
of  the  kind  found  by  travellers  in  the  old  world,  and  is 
double  that  of  Cheops.  To  realize  a  clear  idea  of  its  mag- 
nitude, we  may  imagine  a  solid  structure  of  earth,  bricks 
and  stone,  which  would  fill  the  Washington  parade  ground, 
squared  by  its  east  and  west  lines,  and  rising  seventy-five 
feet  above  the  turrets  of  the  New  York  University. 

The  pyramids  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas  are  not  less 
remarkable.  There  are  at  Saint  Juan  Teotihuacan,  near 
lake  Tezcuco,  in  the  Mexican  valley,  two  very  large  an- 
tique pyramids,  which  were  consecrated  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  to  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  largest,  called 
Tonatiuh  Ytzalqual,  or  the  House  of  the  Sun,  has  a  base  of 
two  hundred  and  eight  metres,  or  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  English  feet  in  length,  and  fii'ty-fLve  metres  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  perpendicular  elevation ;  being 
three  feet  higher  than  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula.  The 
other,  called  Meztu  Ytzaqual,  or  House  of  the  Moon,  is 
thirty-six  feet  lower,  and  has  a  lesser  base.  These  monu- 
ments, according  to  the  first  accounts,  were  erected  by  the 
most  ancient  tribes,  and  were  the  models  of  the  Aztec 
Tcocalli.  The  faces  of  these  pyramids  are  within  fifty-two 
seconds,  exactly  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  Their 
interior  consists  of  massive  clay  and"  stone.  This  solid 
nucleus  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  porous  amygdaloid,  called 
tetzontli.  They  are  ascended  by  steps  of  hewn  stone  to 
their  pinnacles,  where  tradition  affirms,  there  were  anciently 
statues  covered  with  thin  lamina  of  gold.  And  it  was  on 
these  sublime  heights,  with  the  clear  tropical  skies  of  Mex- 
ico above  them,  that  the  Toltec  magi  lit  the  sacred  fire 
upon  their  altars,  offered  up  incense,  and  chanted  hymns. 

One  fact  in  connexion  with  these  ancient  structures  is 
remarkable,  on  account  of  its  illustrative  character  of  the 
use  of  our  small  mounds.  Around  the  base  of  these  pyra- 
mids, there  were  found  numerous  smaller  pyramids,  or 
cones  of  scarcely  nine  or  ten  metres — twenty-nine  to  thirty 
feet  elevation,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  stars.  These 
minor  elevations,  were  generally  arranged  at  right  angles 
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The)'  furnished  also  places  of  sepulture  for  their  distin- 
guished chief's,  and  hence  the  avenue  leading  through  them, 
was  called  Mieoatl,  or  Road  of  the  Dead.  We  have  in  this 
arrangement  a  hint  of  the  object  of  the  numerous  small 
mounds,  which  generally  surround  the  large  mounds  in  the 
Mississippi  valley — as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  remarkable 
group  of  La  Trappc,  in  Illinois.  A  similar  arrangement, 
indeed,  prevails  in  the  smaller  series  of  the  leading 
mound  groups  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  They  may  be  called 
Star-mounds.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  we  have  not  only  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  smaller  groups, 
which  has  heretofore  puzzled  inquirers ;  but  the  presence 
of  such  groups  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  wide 
spread  worship  of  the  Sun,  at  an  early  period  in  these 
latitudes. 

Sun-worship  existed  extensively  in  North  America  as 
well  as  South.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancestors 
of  all  the  principal  existing  tribes  in  America,  worshipped 
an  Eternal  Fire.  Both  from  their  records  and  traditions, 
as  well  as  their  existing  monuments,  this  deduction  is  ir- 
resistible. Not  only  the  Olmecs  and  Toltecs,  who  built  the 
temples  of  the  sun  and  moon,  near  the  lake  of  Tezcuco — 
not  only  the  Auricaneans,  who  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  First 
Inca,  in  erecting  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  ;  but  the  Aztecs,  even  at  the  later  and  more  cor- 
rupted period  of  their  rites,  adhered  strongly  to  this 
fundamental  rite.  It  is  to  be  traced  from  the  tropical 
latitudes  into  the  [Mississippi  valley,  where  the  earth-mound 
it  is  apprehended,  rudely  supplied  the  place  of  its  more 
gorgeous,  southern  prototype.  When  they  had  raised  the 
pile  of  earth  as  high  as  their  means  and  skill  dictated,  facts 
denote  that  they  erected  temples  and  altars  at  its  apex.  On 
these  altars,  tradition  tells  us,  they  burned  the  tobacco 
plant,  which  maintains  its  sacred  character  unimpaired  to 
the  present  day.  From  the  traditions  which  are  yet  extant 
in  some  of  the  tribes,  they  regarded  the  sun  as  the  symbol 
of  Divine  Intelligence.  They  paid  him  no  human  sacrifices, 
but  offered  simply  incense,  and  dances  and  songs.  They 
3* 
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had  an  order  of  priesthood,  resembling  the  ancient  ma^i, 
who  possessed  the  highest  influence  and  governed  the  des- 
tinies of  the  tribes.  It  is  past  all  doubt  that  Manco  Capac, 
was  himself  one  of  these  magi  :  and  it  is  equally  apparent, 
that  the  order  exists  at  this  day,  although  shorn  of  much  of 
its  ancient,  external  splendor,  in  the  solemn  metais%  and 
sacrificial  jossaheeds,  who  sway  the  simple  multitudes  in 
the  North  American  forests.  Among  these  tribes,  the 
graphic  Ke-ke-win,  which  depicts  the  Sun,  stands  on  their 
pictorial  rolls,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  no 
important  rite  or  ceremony  is  undertaken  without  an  offer- 
ing of  tobacco.  This  weed  is  lit  with  the  sacred  element, 
generated  anew  on  each  occasion,  from  percussion.  To 
light  and  to  put  out  this  fire,  is  the  symbolic  language  for 
the  opening  and  closing  of  every  important  civil  or  religious 
public  transaction,  and  it  is  the  most  sacred  rite  known  to 
them.  It  is  never  done  without  an  appeal,  which  has  the 
characteristics  of  prayer,  to  the  Great  Spirit.  To  find  in 
America,  a  system  of  worship  which  existed  in  Mesopotamia, 
in  the  era  of  the  patriarch  Job,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  is  certainly 
remarkable,  and  is  suggestive  both  of  the  antiquity  and 
origin  of  the  tribes. 

Geology  is  not  without  its  testimony  in  this  connexion. 
The  antiquity  of  human  occupancy  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley is  so  extreme,  that  it  appears  to  mingle  its  evidences 
with  some  of  its  more  recent  geological  phenomena.  The 
Gradual  disintegration  and  replacement  of  strata  in  that 
quarter  of  the  country,  involve  facts  which  are  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  evidences  of  ancient  eras  drawn  from  other 
sources,  it  is  some  seven  and  twenty  years  since  the  ear- 
liest evidences  of  this  kind  arrested  my  attention.  I  was 
then  descending  the  valley  of  the  Unicau  or  White  river,  in 
the  present  area  of  Arkansas.  This  is  one  of  that  series  of 
large  streams  which  descends  the  great  slope  orWassershied, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Uocky  Mountains  into  the 
lower  Mississippi.  These  streams  have  carried  down  for 
aires  the  loosened  materials  of  the  elevated  and  mountain- 
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ous  parts  of  that  great  range  into  the  delta  oi'  the  Missis- 
sippi, filling  up  immense  ancient,  inlets  and  seas,  and  push- 
ing its  estuary  into  the  Mexican  gulf.  They  are  still  to  be 
regarded  as  the  vast  geological  laboratory  in  which  so 
large  a  part  of  the  plains,  islands  and  shores  of  that  great 
off-drain  of  the  continent  have  been  prepared.  The  evi- 
dences referred  to  in  the  descent  of  the  Unieau,  consisted  of 
antique,  coarse  pottery,  scoria  and  ashes,  together  with  a 
metallic  alloy  of  a  whitish  hue,  but  capable  of  being  cut 
partially  with  a  knife.  There  were  also  deposites  of  bones, 
but  so  decayed  and  fragmentary  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  determine  their  specific  character.  All  these  were,  geolo- 
gically, beneath  the  various  strata  of  sand,  loam  and  veget- 
able mould,  supporting  the  heavy  primitive  forest  of  that 
valley.  At  Little  Rock,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  ves- 
tiges of  art  have  recently  been  found  in  similar  beds  of  de- 
nudation, at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface  of  the 
wooded  plains.  They  consisted  of  a  subterraneous  furnace, 
together  with  broken  clay  kettles.  In  other  portions  of  this 
wide  slope  of  territory,  a  species  of  antique  bricks  have 
been  disinterred.*  It  is  in  this  general  area,  and  in  strata 
of  a  similar  age,  that  gigantic  bones,  tusks  and  teeth  of  the 
mastodon,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  have  been  so  pro- 
fusely found  within  a  few  years,  particularly  in  the  Osage 
valley. 

But  the  greatest  scene  of  superficial  disturbance  of  post- 
human  occupancy,  appears  in  the  great  alluvial  angle  of 
territory  which  lies  between  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  ex- 
tending to  their  junction.  This  area  constitutes  the  grand 
prairie  section  of  lower  Illinois.  The  Big  Bone  Lick  of  the 
Ohio,  the  original  seat  of  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the 
megalonyx  and  mastodon,  announced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
the  philosophers  of  Europe,  connects  itself  with  this  element 
of  continental  disturbance.  Its  western  limits  are  cut 
through  by  the  Mississippi,  which  washes  precipitous  cliffs 
of  rock,  between  a  promontory  or  natural  pyramid  of  lime- 

*  Arkansas  paper. 
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stone,  standing  in  its  bed  called  Grand  Tower,  and  the  city 
of  St*  Louis,  extending  even  to  a  point  opposite  the  junction 
of  the  Missouri.  Directly  opposite  these  secondary  el  ills, 
on  the  Illinois  shore,  extends  transversely  for  one  hundred 
miles,  the  noted  alluvial  tract  called  the  American  bottom* 
This  tract  discloses,  at  great  depths,  buried  trunks  of  trees, 
fresh-water  shells,  animal  bones  and  various  wrecks  of 
pre-existing  orders  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 
On  the  banks  of  the  fSabine  river,  which  flows  into  the  Ohio, 
there  was  iound,  some  few  yoars  ago,  in  the  progress  of 
excavations  made  for  salt  water,  coarse  clay  kettles  of  from 
eight  to  ten  gallons  capacity,  and  fragments  of  earthenware, 
imbedded  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet.  The  limestone  rocks 
of  the  Missouri  coast,  above  noticed,  which  form  the  western 
verge  of  this  antique  lacustrine  sea,  have  produced  some 
curious  organic  foot-tracks  of  animals  and  other  remains  ; 
and  the  faces  of  these  cliffs  exhibit  deep  and  well  marked 
water  lines,  as  if  they  had  been  acted  on  by  a  vast  body  of 
water,  standing  for  long  and  fixed  periods,  at  a  high  level, 
and  subject  to  be  acted  on  by  winds  and  tempests.  Indeed, 
it  requires  but  little  examination  of  the  various  phenomena, 
offered  at  this  central  point  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  southern  boundary  of  this  ancient  oceanic- 
lake,  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Tower  and  Cave  in 
rock  groups,  and  that  an  arm  of  the  sea  or  gulf  of  Mexico, 
must  have  extended  to  the  indicated  foot  of  this  ancient 
lacustrine  barrier.  At  this  point,  there  appear  evidences 
also  of  the  existence  of  mighty  ancient  cataracts.  The  topic 
is  one  which  has  impressed  me  as  being  well  entitled  to 
investigation,  and  is  hastily  introduced  here  among  the 
branches  of  inquiry  bearing  on  my  subject.  But  it  cannot 
be  dwelt  upon,  although  it  is  connected  with  an  interesting 
class  of  kindred  phenomena,  in  other  parts  of  the  west. 

1  have  already  occupied  tiie  time,  which  1  had  prescribed 
to  myself  in  these  remarks.  It  has  been  impossible  to  con- 
sider many  topics,  upon  Which  a  true  understanding  of  the 
antique  period  of  our  history  depends.  But  I  cannot  close 
them,  without  a  brief   allusion  to  the  leading    traits  and 
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history  of  the  Red  Race,  whose  former  advance  in  the  arts, 
and  whose  semi-civilization  in  the  equinoctial  latitudes  of 
the  continent,  we  have  been  contemplating. 

That  these  tribes  are  a  people  of  great  antiquity,  far 
greater  than  lias  been  assigned  to  them,  is  denoted  by  the 
considerations  already  mentioned.  Their  languages,  their 
astronomy,  their  architecture  and  their  very  ancient  religion 
and  mythology,  prove  this.  But  a  people  who  live  without 
letters,  must  expect  their  history  to  perish  with  them.  Tra- 
dition soon  degenerates  into  fable,  and  fable  has  filled  the 
oldest  histories  of  the  world,  with  childish  incongruities  and 
recitals  of  gross  immoralities.  In  this  respect,  the  Indian 
race  have  evinced  less  imagination  than  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  have  filled  the  world  with  their  lewd  philoso- 
phy of  genealogy,  but  their  myths  are  quite  as  rational  and 
often  better  founded  than  those  of  the  latter.  To  restore 
their  history  from  the  rubbish  of  their  traditions,  is  a  hope- 
less task.  We  must  rely  on  other  data,  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  mentioned.  To  seek  among  ruins,  to  decypher 
hieroglyphics,  to  unravel  myths,  to  study  ancient  systems  of 
worship  and  astronomy,  and  to  investigate  vocabularies  and 
theories  of  language,  arc  the  chief  methods  before  us  ;  and 
these  call  for  the  perseverance  of  Sysiphus  and  the  clear 
inductive  powers  of  Bacon.  Who  shall  touch  the  scattered 
bones  of  aboriginal  history  with  the  spear  of  truth,  and 
cause  the  skeleton  of  their  ancient  society  to  arise  and  live  ? 
We  may  never  see  this  ;  but  we  may  hold  out  incentives  to 
the  future  scholar,  to  labor  in  this  department. 

Of  their  oriain.it  is  yet  premature,  on  the  basis  of  ethno- 
logy, to  decide.  There  is  no  evidence — not  a  particle,  that 
the  tribes  came  to  the  continent  after  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  era.  Their  religion  bears  far  more  the  charac- 
teristics of  Zoroaster,  than  of  Christ.  It  has  also  much 
more  that  .assimilates  it  to  the  land  of  Chaldea,  than  to  the 
early  days  of  the  land  of  Palestine.  The  Cyclopean  arch, 
and  the  form  of  the  pyramid,  point  back  to  very  ancient 
periods.  Their  language  is  constructed  on  a  very  antique 
plati  of  thought.     Their  symbolic  system  of  picture  writing 
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is  positively  the  oldest  and  first  form  of  recording  ideas  the 
world  ever  knew.  The  worship  of  the  sun  is  the  earliest 
form  of*  human  idolatry.  Their  calendar  and  system  of 
astronomy  reveal  traits  common  to  that  of  China,  Persia, 
or  Hindostan.  Mr.  Gallatin,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
languages  alone,  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  might  have 
reached  the  continent  within  five  hundred  years  alter  the 
original  dispersion.  That  they  are  of  the  Shemitic  stock, 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  only  point  to  be  settled,  indeed, 
appears  to  be,  from  what  branch  of  that  very  widely  dis- 
persed, and  intermingled  race  of  idolaters  and  warriors 
they  broke  loose,  and  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  during 
what  era,  or  eras,  they  found  their  way  to  these  shores  ? 

But,  however  these  questions  may  be  decided,  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  civilization,  government  and  arts  began  to 
develope  themselves  first  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  Mexico  itself,  in  the  process 
of  time,  became  to  the  ancient  Indian  tribes,  the  Rome  of 
America.  Like  its  proud  prototype  in  Europe,  it  was  in- 
vaded by  one  barbaric  tribe  after  another,  to  riot  and  plun- 
der, but  who,  in  the  end,  adopted  the  type  of  civilization, 
which  they  came  to  destroy.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Toltecs   and  the  Aztecs,  whom  Cortez  conquered. 

When  we  turn  our  view  from  this  ancient  centre  of  Indian 
power,  to  the  latitudes  of  the  American  Republic,  we  find 
the  territory  covered,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  numerous  tribes,  of  divers  languages,  existing  in 
the  mere  hunter  state,  or  at  most,  with  some  habits  of  hor- 
ticulture superadded.  They  had  neither  cattle  nor  arts. 
They  were  bowmen  and  spearmen — roving  and  predatory, 
with  very  little,  if  any  thing,  in  their  traditions,  to  link 
them  to  these  prior  central  families  of  men,  but  with  nearly 
every  thing  in  their  physical  and  intellectual  type,  to  favor 
such  a  generic  affiliation.  They  erected  groups  of  mounds, 
to  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  They  were,  origi- 
nally, fire-Worshippers.  They  spoke  one  general  class  of 
transpositive  languages.  They  had  implements  of  copper, 
as  well  as  of  silex,  and  porphyries.     They  made  cooking 
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vessels  of  tempered  clay.  They  carved  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  models  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  out  of  stone,  aswe  see 
in  some  recently  opened  mounds.  They  cultivated  the  most 
important  of  all  the  ancient  Mexican  grains,  the  zea  mays. 
They  raised  the  tobacco  plant,  to  be  offered,  to  their  Gods, 
as  frankincense.  They  used  the  Aztec  drum  in  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies  and  war  dances.  They  employed  the 
very  ancient  Asiatic  art  of  recording  ideas,  by  means  of 
representative  devices.  They  believed  in  the  oriental  doc- 
trines of  transformation,  and  the  power  of  necromancy.  , 
Their  oral  fictions  on  this  head,  are,  so  replete  with  fancy, 
that  they  might  give  scope  to  the  lyre  of  some  future  west- 
ern Ovid.  They  held,  with  Pythagoras,  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  They  believed,  indeed,  in  dupli- 
cate souls.  They  believed  with  Zoroaster,  in  the  two  great 
creative  and  antagonistical  principles  of  Ormusd  and  Ahri- 
man,  and  they  had  tiie.v,  and  have  still,  an  influential  and 
powerful  order  of  priests,  who  uphold  the  principles  of  a 
sacred  fire. 

To  these  principles,  they  appeal  now,  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  discovery.  They  believe  in  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  Fire,  and  regard  it  as  the  mysterious  element  of  the 
Universe,  which  typifies  the  Divinity.  They  believe,  and 
practice  strictly,  with  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  law 
of  separation,  but  not  the  practice  of  circumcision.  With 
the  ancient  Phoenicians,  they  attribute  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, to  the  wisdom  and  subtlety  of  the  Serpent,  and  this 
reptile  holds  a  high  place  in  their  mythology.  They  regard 
the  Tortoise,  as  the  original  increment,  and  medium  of  the 
creation  of  the  Earth,  and  view  the  Bear  and  the  Wolf  as 
enchanted  heroes  of  supernatural  energies.  And  they  have 
adopted  the  devices  of  these  three  animals  as  the  general 
Totemic  types  and  bond  of  their  separation  into  clans. 
They  are  as  observant  as  any  of  the  orientalists  were,  of 
the  flic ht  of  birds.  They  draw,  with  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
prognostications  from  the  clouds.  They  preserve  the  simple 
'  music  of  the  Arcadian  pipe,  which  is  dedicated  to  love. 
They  people    their   woods    and    mountains,    and    romantic 
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water-falls,  with  various  classes  of  wood  and  water  nymphs, 

fairies  and  genii.  They  had  anticipated  the  author  of  the 
"  Rape  of  the  Loek"  in  the  creation  of  a  class  of  personal 
gnomes,  who  nimbly  dance  over  the  lineaments  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  They  have  a  class  of  seers  and  prophets,  who 
mutter  from  the  ground;  the  decisions  of  fate  and  Provi- 
dence. They  believe  in  ihe  idea  of  ghosts,  witchcraft,  and 
vampires.  They  place  the  utmost  reliance  on  dreams  and 
night  visions.  A  dream  and  a  revelation,  are  synonymous. 
Councils  are  called,  and  battles  are  fought  on  the  prognos- 
tications of  a  dream.  They  are  astrologers  and  star-gazers, 
and  draw  no  small  part  of  their  mythology  from  the  skies. 
They  fast  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  Deity,  and  they  feast, 
at  the  return  of  the  first  fruits.  They  have  concentrated 
the  wisdom  and  fancy  of  their  forefathers  and  sages,  in  al- 
legories and  fables.  With  the  Arabs,  they  are  gifted  in  the 
relation  of  fictitious  domestic  tales,  in  which  necromancy 
and  genii,  constitute  the  machinery  of  thought.  With  the 
ancient  Mesopotamians,  Persians  and  Copts,  they  practice 
the  old  art  of  ideographic,  or  picture  writing.  They  are 
excellent  local  geographers,  and  practical  naturalists. 
There  is  not  an  animal,  fish,  insect  or  reptile  in  America, 
wrhose  character  and  habitudes  they  do  not  accurately  and 
practically  know.  They  believe  the  earth  to  be  a  plain. 
with  four  corners,  and  the  sky  a  hemisphere  of  material 
substance  like  brass,  or  metal,  through  which  the  planets 
shine,  and  around  which  the  sun  and  moon  revolve.  Over 
all,  they  install  the  power  of  an  original  Deity,  who  is 
called  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  worshipped  by  fire,  who  is 
invoked  by  prayer,  and  who  is  regarded,  from  the  cliffs  of 
the  Monadnock,*  to  the  waters  of  the  ATebraska,f  as  omnipo- 
tent,   immaterial,  and  omnipresent.     * 

That  this  race  has  dwelt  on  the  continent  long  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  all  facts  testify.  If  they  are  not 
older  as  a  people,  than  most  of  the  present  nations  on  the 


*  A  mountain  in  New  Hampshire,  seen  from  the  sea. 
t  The  Indian  name  of  the  river  La  Plate. 
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Asiatic  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean,  as  has  been  suggested, 
they  are  certainly  anterior  in  age,  to  the  various  groups 
of  the  Polynesian  islands.  They  have,  it  is  apprehended, 
taken  the  impress  of  their  character  and  mental  ideocracy 
from  the  early  tribes  of  Western  Asia,  which  was  originally 
peopled,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  descendants  of  Shern. 
These  fierce  tribes  crowded  each  other,  as  one  political 
wave  trenches  on  another,  till  they  have  apparently  travers- 
ed its  utmost  bounds.  How  they  have  effected  the  traject 
here,  and  by  what  process,  or  contingency,  are  merely  cu- 
rious questions,  and  can  never  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
The  theory  of  a  migration  by  Bearing' s  straits,  is  untenable. 
If  we  could  find  adequate  motives  for  men  to  cross  thence, 
we  cannot  deduce  the  tropical  animals.  We  cannot  erect 
a  history  from  materials  so  slender.  It  may  yield  one 
element  of  population  :  but  we  require  the  origin  of  many. 
But  while  we  seek  for  times  and  nations,  we  have  the 
indubitable  evidences  of  the  general  event  or  events  in  the 
people  before  us,  and  we  are  justified  by  philology  alone,  in 
assigning  to  it  an  epoch  or  epochs,  which  are  sufficiently 
remote  and  conformable  to  the  laws  of  climate,  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena.  No  such  epoch  seems  adequate 
this  side  of  the  final  overthrow  of  Babylon,  or  general  dis- 
persion of  mankind,  or  the  period  of  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  One  singular  and  extraordinary  result,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a  very  ancient  prophecy  of  the  human  family, 
may  be  noticed.  It  is  this.  Assuming  the  Indian  tribes  to 
be  of  Shemitic  origin,  which  is  generally  conceded,  they 
were  met  on  this  continent,  in  1492,  by  the  Japhetic  race, 
after  the  two  stocks  had  passed  round  the  globe  by  directly 
different  routes.  Within  a  few  years  subsequent  to  this 
event,  as  is  well  attested,  the  humane  influence  of  an  emi- 
nent Spanish  ecclesiastic,  led  to  the  calling  over  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  of  the  Ilamitic  branch.  As  a  mere  histo- 
rical question,  and  without  mingling  it  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  any  other,  the  result  of  three  centuries  of  occupancy, 
has  been  a  series  of  movements  in  all  the  colonial  stocks, 
south  and  north,  by  which  Japhet  has  been  immeasurably 
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enlarged  en  the  continent,  -while  the  called  and  not  volun- 
tary  sons  of  Ham;  have  endured  a  servitude,  in  the  wide 
stretching  vai'ies  of  the  tents  of  Shem.* 

Such  are  the  facts  which'  lend  their  interest  to  the  early 
-jepoch  of  our  history.  They  invite  the  deepest  study.  Ev- 
■cry  season  brings  to  onr  notice  some  new-feature,  in  its 
.antiquities,  which  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  inquiry. 
It. is  evident  that  there  is  more  aliment  for  study  and  scruti- 
ny in  its  obscure  periods,  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed. 
Vestiges  of  art  are  found,  which  speak  of  elder  and  higher 
states  of  civilization,  than  any  known  to  the  nomadic  or 
hunter  states.  And  the  great  activity  which  marks  the 
present  state  of  antiquarian  and  philological  inquiry,  in  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe,  adds  deeply  to  our  means  and 
inducements  to  search  out  the  American  branch  of  the 
subject.  Man,  as  he  views  these  results,  gathers  new  hopes 
of  his  ability  to  trace  the  wandering  footsteps  of  early 
nations  over  the  globe.  There  is  a  hope  of  obtaining  the 
ultimate  principles  of  languages  and  national  affinities. 
Already  science  and  exact  investigation  have  accomplished 
the  most  auspicious  and  valuable  results.  The  spirit  of 
research  has  enabled  us  to  unlock  many  secrets,  which  have 
remained  sealed  up  for  centuries.  History  has  gleaned 
largely  from  the  spirit  of  criticism  ;  Ethnology  has  already 
reared  a  permanent  monument  to  her  own  intellectual 
labors,  and  promises  in  its  results,  to  unravel  the  intricate 
thread  of  ancient  migration,  and  to  untie  the  gordian  knot  of 
nations.  Shall  we  not  follow  in  this  path  ?  Shall  we  not 
emulate  the  labors  of  a  Beizoni,  a  Humboldt,  and  a  Robinson  ? 


*  Genesis,  9.  27. 
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